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Introduction 


Marina Benedetti and Euan Cameron 


This volume serves as a companion to studies in the many, widespread, and 
diverse movements of religious dissent which came to be called by the name 
“Waldensian” from the late 12th to the 16th centuries. Nowadays, the inherited 
name of Waldensian, Valdese, is used as a title of honour by the churches in Italy 
and in South America which continue the tradition of the reformed churches 
created within the Alpine communities in the later 16th century. The Chiesa 
Valdese celebrates its centuries-long identity and tradition of resistance and dif- 
ference from the prevailing Catholicism of the Italian peninsula. In that light, it 
is important to remember that, before the Reformation, the term “Waldensian” 
was a title of opprobrium. It was something which hostile observers, especially 
critics from the Catholic hierarchy and inquisitors, called the people whom they 
accused of disobedience and heresy. Using the name of Valdes served to assert 
that the “Waldenses” derived from a movement and a leader denounced by the 
papacy in 1184, rather than, as some in the movement believed, from an ancient 
Christian witness going back to the 4th century or even the 1st. The preferred 
names of the people whom others called “Waldenses” were diverse and some- 
what generic: they were the “brothers and sisters,” the “poor of Christ,’ the “peo- 
ple of our law,’ the “handful of people who sustain the earth.” 

The term ‘Waldensian’ was known to the accused heretics, but usually as 
something which others called them. In the poem “Nobla Leyczon”, probably 
dating from the 15th century, a few lines express this view: "If there is a good 
person who wishes to love God and fear Jesus Christ, who does not wish to 
curse, or swear, or lie, or commit adultery, or murder, or take his neighbour's 
goods, or revenge himself on his enemy, they say that he is ‘Waldensian’ and 
worthy to be punished; they find reasons, with lies and deceit, so that they may 
take from him what he has by his just labour." 

Medieval Waldensianism was a particular phenomenon. Its way of life was 
clearly distinct from the chiesa Valdese that came into being in the later 16th 
century. It is generally agreed that the medieval Waldenses comprised inten- 
tional communities of people who lived "otherwise" within a predominantly 
Catholic culture. They were critical, sometimes fiercely so, of the prevailing 


1 Lines 369-75 of the “Nobla Leyczon" See the edition in La Noble leçon: Texte original d'après le 
manuscrit de Cambridge, avec las variantes des manuscrits de Genéve et de Dublin, suivi d'une 
traduction francaise et de traductions en vaudois moderne, edited by Edouard Louis Montet 
(Paris: G. Fischbacher, 1888). Emphasis mine. 
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religious hierarchy and practices, but they still maintained a relationship, even 
if tenuous, with the Catholic Church. While usually relying on the Catholic 
clergy for sacramental services such as baptism, the Eucharist or marriage, 
they sought the spiritual support and discipline of their “brothers” or “masters,” 
known as barbes in the Alps, for the reading of Scripture, preaching, the hearing 
of confessions, and the giving of moral advice. This mode of existing in semi- 
detachment from official Catholicism proved extremely durable. Moreover, it 
disseminated itself across many regions of continental Western Europe. In the 
Middle Ages it was spread across many countries and language areas where 
it would not survive beyond the 16th century. However, it also depended on 
a degree of connivance by the local majority community, who generally will 
have known that there were “Waldenses” in their midst. In some regions, zeal- 
ous inquisitorial action brought it to an end long before the Reformation. 

This volume intends to introduce the abundant modern scholarship on 
Waldensian history in the Middle Ages to an Anglophone readership. Most of 
the scholarly writing in this field has been carried out and published in lan- 
guages other than English, and only a few authors who have written in other 
languages have been translated. Most of the chapters in this volume have been 
written in Italian, French, or German by experts in their particular specialized 
area of Waldensian research. The last few decades have transformed our level 
of knowledge and understanding of the movement. Primary sources, which 
had been known at best only in early modern printed selections, have been 
consulted in the original manuscripts; some have received or are in the process 
of receiving new scholarly editions. Inquisitorial registers, whose survival is 
very patchy and incomplete, nevertheless provide uniquely detailed insights 
into the lived experience of those accused of heresy and dragged before eccle- 
siastical justice because of it. These sources have been examined in minute 
detail over years of work. Conferences and symposia have encouraged con- 
structive conversation on issues of interpretation. The contributors to this vol- 
ume have been at the leading edge of this historical endeavour. 

The book is divided into two major sections. The first part of the book, con- 
sisting of three sections comprising nine chapters in total, presents the story 
in a series of geographically and chronologically specific narratives and analy- 
ses. The earliest Waldenses of Languedoc, the movements in German-speaking 
lands, and the late medieval communities in the Alps, form discrete topics and 
merit grouping into separate chapters. The second part of the volume com- 
prises chapters written around a topic or theme, in some cases a topic which 
transcends any one geographical division. These chapters are necessarily 
diverse and reflect the way in which scholarship on the subject has developed 
over the past few decades. 
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Some ongoing debates and open questions feature in this subject. The 
debates are notso extreme, nor the divergences in historical opinion so radical, 
as in the case of the heretics who came to be known as “Cathars” in the Middle 
Ages. There are however some open questions and some differences of empha- 
sis. One of the leading authorities in early Waldensianism and in the move- 
ments in Piedmont, Grado Giovanni Merlo (a contributor to this volume) has 
long spoken of medieval *Waldensianisms" (Valdismi) thereby acknowledging, 
first of all that “Waldensianism” was not an essential term used by the people 
labelled with this name, but something external applied to them by others; and 
secondly, that multiple and diverse movements, which may not all have lived 
or believed in quite the same ways, received that label.? Some authors tend 
to focus on these discontinuities and differences which may be manifested in 
the sources. More traditional historians, from the first scholarly writers on the 
subject such as Emilio Comba in the 19th century to scholars such as Gabriel 
Audisio or Peter Biller in the present day, have tended to lay more emphasis 
on continuity, intercommunication, and resemblances between the different 
locations of Waldensian life and belief. These differences of emphasis are not 
huge, and close attention to the primary sources tends to efface them further. 
In this volume, the different authors present their views in their own words. 
The editors have made no attempt, and do not wish, to achieve an appearance 
of uniformity, or to try to resolve open questions. The Companion is intended 
to make both the resources and the arguments available, and to allow readers 
to form their own conclusions. The contributors have generally chosen not to 
repeat or re-work old controversies which are sufficiently known and available 
to be studied elsewhere. 

One final observation should be made about the intentional preservation 
of scholarly diversity: at various points in the work the founding figure of the 
Waldensian movement is referred to variously as Valdus, Valdesius, Valdo, or 
Valdes. There is justification in the sources for all these versions of his name 
and reducing them to one uniform standard would mislead more than it would 
clarify. For the same reason, the most learned early 13th-century Waldensian 
theologian is variously called Durand d'Osca, Durand of Huesca, or Durán of 
Huesca in these pages. There remains some marginal room for doubt about his 
place of origin (though this volume follows the prevailing view that he came 
from Huesca in Aragon) and the various forms of his name reflect the diversity 
found in the literature about him in various languages. 


2 Grado Giovanni Merlo, Valdesi e valdismi medievali: Itinerari e proposte di ricerca 
(Turin: Claudiana, 1984). 
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There is much in this volume which has not been previously available in 
English, or indeed in published works anywhere. Claire Taylor and Damian 
Smith present the results of their established research into the communities 
of the 13th-century Languedoc and the kingdom of Aragon, which have not 
been fully incorporated into overall accounts of Waldensianism before. Albert 
de Lange's chapters on Austria and Bohemia offer detailed comparisons of two 
regions where the Waldensian presence was substantial, but somewhat elusive 
because of the limited survival of the sources. Several authors, notably Jacques 
Chiffoleau and also Damian Smith, pay greater attention to the political con- 
text in which the struggles over “heresy” were played out. Policies regarding 
religious dissent were not, evidently, matters of religion alone, though that is 
often how they have been portrayed in past research. Some moments of inves- 
tigation into heresy in the later Middle Ages did not lead to massive trials, per- 
secutions or crusades, but may nevertheless reveal important details of the 
Waldensian experience: that is especially true of the contributions by Georg 
Modestin and Kathrin Utz Tremp. Another important aspect of the topic is 
addressed by Franck Mercier and Martine Ostorero in their chapter on the 
intersection between the theories and accusations of witchcraft on one hand 
and Waldensianism on the other in the 15th century. For decades, historians 
have been aware that “Waldenses” were accused of holding nocturnal meet- 
ings which in some respects (and only some) resemble the imagined witches' 
sabbat;? moreover, it has been recognized that the term “Waldensian” could in 
certain contexts be used as a synonym for “witch.” The chapter in this volume 
helps to resolve these complex relationships in a subtle way, deeply grounded 
in the primary sources. 

Some of the chapters in the second part of the volume offer wide-ranging 
comparative discussions of related questions as they arose in different locations 
and at different times. Peter Biller's chapters on inquisitors' interrogations, and 
on relief of the poor and the sick, show what can be learned by juxtaposing evi- 
dence from a range of different contexts. Marina Benedetti's chapter on women 
in the Waldensian experience opens up, as far as the sources allow, a chroni- 
cally neglected and vital aspect of the social and cultural life of these commu- 
nities. The chapter by Luciana Borghi Cedrini and Andrea Giraudo presents the 
results of long programmes of study in the perplexing literary remains of the 
Alpine Waldenses, as these were retrieved and collected in the late 16th century. 
Euan Cameron's chapters on emigration and the early modern historiography 


3 See for instance Norman Cohn, Europe's Inner Demons: An Enquiry Inspired by the Great 
Witch-Hunt (New York: Basic Books, 1975), 34-42. 
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of medieval Waldensianism both go into more detail on these topics than any- 
thing previously published in English. The study of the émigré communities in 
the south of Italy also benefits from a significant literature published on this 
subject in Italian over the last ten years. 

Attentive readers will observe from time to time that there are occasional 
instances where chapters overlap in a small way. Some texts, references or 
stories help to illustrate multiple points and rightly belong in multiple chap- 
ters. The editors have not attempted to eliminate these small instances of re- 
use of material, since the material rightly belongs in all the chapters where 
it occurs. This volume has been long in preparation, not least because of the 
complexities of coordinating a shared enterprise between scholars working in 
four European languages. More of the work has been translated than is usual 
for a book in this series. The editors are extremely grateful to the authors who 
contributed their chapters and made the volume possible. Maybe the most 
important lesson of this work is that scholarship and inquiry into dissenting 
movements in the Middle Ages, so hard to do and so fascinating in the ques- 
tions of method and approach which it raises, is never definitively finished. 
This collection presents a report on the state of knowledge at the present time. 
Scholarly inquiry into the Waldenses of the Middle Ages will continue. 


PART 1 


From Lyons to Europe 


SECTION 1 


Origins and Early Diffusion (12th-13th Centuries) 


CHAPTER 1 
Valdo (or Valdesius) of Lyons and the Poor in Spirit 


Grado Giovanni Merlo 


Our knowledge about the person who traditionally (and incorrectly) was called 
Pietro Valdo or Peter Waldo, has been overturned irreversibly from the time, 
in 1946, when Antoine Dondaine reported on a recent discovery. Among the 
holdings of the National Library in Madrid, he had analyzed the contents of Ms 
1114 (formerly registered as P 183), identifying two texts of primary importance 
for "the origins of Waldensianism" and Valdo himself: "la profession de foi de 
Valdés" ("the profession of faith of Valdés") and "deux livres d'une réfutation 
vaudoise de l'héresie dualiste" (“two books of a Waldensian refutation of the 
dualist heresy").! From that moment it was no longer possible to speak of Peter 
Waldo, nor will it be in the future. Dondaine's discovery offered new possibil- 
ities of research, even if one more contribution in 1959 from the pen of the 
erudite Dominican would be necessary. At that time, he made an attribution 
for a polemical work contained in the Madrid manuscript? after he compared 
it with another text he had discovered and published before World War 11, 
the Liber contra Manicheos preserved in Ms 689 in the Latin section of the 
Bibliotheque nationale in Paris.? But it was not until 1966-1967 that Dondaine's 
discovery yielded important results. 

In 1966, at the initiative of a group of Catholic scholars of the University and 
the Institut Catholique of Toulouse, a conference was held at Fanjeaux on the 
Waldensians of Languedoc at the beginning of the 13th century. On this occa- 
sion Kurt-Victor Selge presented the results of his original research that would 
be published the following year in his fundamental monograph on "the first 
Waldensians.^ Almost contemporaneously, Christine Thouzellier published 


1 Antoine Dondaine, "Aux origines du valdéisme: Une profession de foi de Valdés," Archivum 
fratrum praedicatorum 16 (1946), 193 (reprinted in idem, Les hérésies et l'Inquisition, XII*-XIII* 
siècles: Documents et études, ed. Yves Dossat [Aldershot: 1990 |). 

2 Antoine Dondaine, “Durand de Huesca et la polémique anti-Cathare, Archivum fratrum 
praedicatorum 24 (1959), 228—276 (also in idem, Les hérésies). 

3 Antoine Dondaine, “Nouvelles sources de l'histoire doctrinale du néo-manichéisme au 
Moyen Äge,” Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 28, No. 3/4 (1939), 465-488 at 
486—488. 

4 Kurt-Victor Selge, Die ersten Waldenser, mit Edition des Liber antiheresis des Durandus von 
Osca, 2 vols. (Berlin: 1967). 
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her own monograph on Waldensianism and Catharism in Languedoc between 
the 12th and 13th centuries.5 The two authors interpreted the material differ- 
ently, with the former insisting (correctly) on the fundamental importance of 
the apostolic preaching and the latter (partially) on the evangelical-pauperiz- 
ing vocation in Valdo's religious experience. Finally, and definitively, because 
of their work scholars were freed of the historiographical and apologetic errors, 
both Protestant and Catholic, accumulated beginning in the 16th century. We 
became liberated — and it is not a slight matter — from “Peter Waldo,” the crea- 
tion of the late and polemical juxtaposition of the “heretic of Lyons" and Peter 
of Rome, and able to assign to Valdo what truly was his, by way of reliable docu- 
mentation used critically and rigorously. What followed was conclusive knowl- 
edge about the origins of his movement and its subsequent development and 
diversification. 


1 The Religious Conversion of Valdo and Its Consequences 


The known facts about Valdo are few and concern principally the years 
1173-1175 to 1182, with an important appendix regarding the year 1205.5 It 
is not possible here to deal with the complex problems presented by the 
sources. The difficulties become more serious, especially when we follow 
a deceptive philological combinatorial method, to recover here and there 
in the sources the tesserae of a mosaic which supposedly exists, but which 
is only the fruit of attempts at reconstruction devoid of philological and 
exegetical rigor, as well as of the imagination of "historians" victims of the 
"horror vacui," in other words incapable of accepting the limits on knowl- 
edge imposed by the available documentation. Not all documents possess 
an equal heuristic value: every bit of source material and every document 
must be evaluated and analyzed for the special knowledge it can provide. 
Following these suggestions, the initial choice of our discussion has to 
start from a document which opens with the following expression: "Let all the 


5 Christine Thouzellier, Catharisme et valdéisme en Languedoc à la fin du XII* et au début du 
XIII* siècle (Paris: 1966; new edition, Louvain 1969; reprinted Marseille 1982). 

6 Forwhatfollows, including the documentation, in this section, see especially Grado Giovanni 
Merlo, Valdo: Leretico di Lione (Turin: 2010). References to the primary sources for this phase 
may also be found in, e.g. Euan Cameron, Waldenses: Rejections of Holy Church in Medieval 
Europe (Oxford: 2000) chapters 1-4. 
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faithful know that I Valdesius and all my brothers ..." This is followed by a long 
confession of faith, which reproduces an ancient ecclesiastical mode that actu- 
ally dates back to the 5th century and was subsequently variously used. In fact, 
its contents will show up in the opening declaration of the constitutions issued 
by the Fourth Lateran Council, held in Rome in the cathedral of St. John in 
Lateran in 1215. This preliminary data shows that the name "Valdesius" appears 
in a document of "learned" character, almost certainly authored by educated 
clerics. The clergymen were part of the entourage of the papal legate Henri de 
Marcy or de Clairvaux, cardinal bishop of Albano, who in 1180 held an eccle- 
siastical assembly at Lyons. We learn this from an eyewitness, the Cistercian 
Geoffroy of Auxerre in the text of a sermon inspired by a long passage in the 
book of the Apocalypse (2:18-29). The by now elderly monk recalled the cir- 
cumstances in which he had met his prestigious confrere, the papallegate who 
was traveling in the south of France assigned to intervene in the difficult local 
situation: a situation troubled both by the question of religious beliefs as well 
as that of political cohabitation ("negotium pacis et fidei"). 

Lyons also was troubled by a "sect" consisting of men and women (“apostoli” 
and “apostolae”)“contemptible persons who usurped the office of preaching, 
even though they were totally or almost illiterate, but even worse lacking in the 
Holy Spirit,’ and who “travelled through cities and villages under the pretext of 
poverty and the excuse of preaching, living shamelessly on the bread of others 
without working with their own hands.’® These threatening religious experi- 
ences could be traced back to an initiator, who precisely during the synod con- 
voked by the apostolic legate was said to have recognized his "errors," accepting 
submission to ecclesiastical discipline: "The initiator, called Vandesius from his 
place of birth, abjured the said sect in the synod of Lyons ... convinced by mani- 
fest reasons of his sacrilegious presumption."? Valdo's "presumption" consisted 
in having usurped “the office of preaching,” together with his followers, both 
men and women. His violations of canon law had been twofold, in accord- 
ance with what is definitively stated in Gratian's Decretum: preaching was 
forbidden to women in the most absolute way, while “laymen” could preach 
only at the explicit request of the clergy. These questions were not resolved at 
Lyons in 1180. It was decided, instead, to accept and formalize the evangelical 


7 Kurt-Victor Selge, Die ersten Waldenser mit Edition des Liber antiheresis des Durandus von 
Osca. II. Der Liber antiheresis des Durandus von Osca (Berlin: 1967), 3: "Pateat omnibus fidel- 
ibus quod ego Valdesius et omnes fratres mei ...”. 

8 Geoffroy of Auxerre, Super Apocalypsim, ed. Ferruccio Gastaldelli (Rome: 1970), 179. 

9 Ibid., 179: “abiuravit eiusmodi sectam inventor, a loco nativitatis Wandesius, in concilio 
Lugdunensi ... rationibus manifestis de sacrilega presumptione convictum". 
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choice made by Valdo and his “brethren” (“fratres”), summarizing it in a few 
efficacious sentences: 


And since faith, according to the apostle James, is dead without works, 
we have renounced secular life and the things we possessed, as the Lord 
counseled us, we have distributed what is ours to the poor and we have 
decided to be poor ourselves and not to be concerned about tomorrow nor 
shall we receive from anyone gold and silver or anything else besides food 
and clothing for our daily needs. We have also agreed to accept evangeli- 
cal advice as precepts.!? 


Valdo and his “brothers” accepted a long declaration of faith and a con- 
cise proposal for living formulated with a language which, in all probability, 
from the points of view of both content and concept, were superior to their 
acquaintance with doctrine. Nevertheless, the mendicant-evangelical notions 
present aspects of great interest: to leave everything that one possesses to the 
poor - the economically poor — so as to make oneself poor in Christ, leaving 
behind the "secular" without participating in the life of an “order” canonically 
organized within the body of the Church, without becoming clerics or monks; 
renouncing "secular life" without entering a monastery, or a regular parson- 
age, or a hospital community, “observing” evangelical counsel — especially pov- 
erty, chastity, or continence, obedience - as if they had been commanded. For 
Valdo and "the brethren" no position is contemplated for them in the Church 
hierarchies. They are simply witnesses of the Gospel, which they select for 
its radical quality, and within which they want to live without any guarantee 
whatever: without preoccupying themselves about tomorrow, accepting only 
what was absolutely necessary for daily survival. However, there is no pretence 
to exclusiveness or superiority, recognizing that even “those who remain in the 
worldly life and have possessions, do charity and other good works with their 
own property, observing God's commandments, will be saved.” 


io  Selge, Die ersten Waldenser, 11:5: "Et quia fides secundum Iacobum apostolum sine oper- 
ibus mortua est [Iac. 2:26], seculo abrenunciavimus et que abebamus, velut a Domino 
consultum est, pauperibus [Mt. 19:21] erogavimus et pauperes esse decrevimus, ita ut de 
crastino solliciti esse [Mt. 6:34] non curamus nec aurum nec argentum [Mt. 10:9] vel aliud 
preter victum et vestitum cotidianum a quoquam accepturi sumus. Concilia quoque 
evangelica velut precepta servare proposuimus." 

11 Selge, Die ersten Waldenser, 11:5: "Remanentes autem in seculo et sua possidentes, elemo- 
sinas ceteraque beneficia ex suis rebus agentes, precepta domini servantes, salvari eos 
omnino fatemur et credimus." 
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In 1180, in Lyons, the problem was not resolved which concerned the right 
and duty of Christ's poor to announce “the good news.” The issue lingered from 
March of the preceding year, when at the time of the Third Lateran Council 
“Waldensians had presented themselves, men of no account, illiterate, called 
thusly from their leader Valdo, who was a citizen of Lyons on the Rhone."? We 
are informed of this presence by an eyewitness, Walter Map, an aristocratic 
English canon who met these “Valdesii” in person since he had been assigned 
to ascertain their theological and biblical knowledge. This determination was 
essential, since these people “with great insistence asked that they be con- 
firmed with the right to preach” by the pope, to whom “they had presented a 
book written in the romance language which contained the text and commen- 
tary of the Psalter and many books of both Laws.”! It is easy to see the clamor- 
ous novelty stemming from the evangelical conversion of Valdo, from whom, 
in all probability, his followers had acquired their interest in the Sacred Texts. 
The “book” of the “Waldensians” included, in addition to the Psalter and many 
other “books” of the Old and New Testaments, the Glossa Ordinaria, thereby 
demonstrating their will and commitment to acquire scriptural knowledge 
which went well beyond a rudimentary and literal reading of the Bible: Bible 
and commentary were to become known via the vernacular language of lay 
people, who in this way participated in the Latin language and culture of cler- 
ics. The age-old Biblical and cultural monopoly of the latter was thus dented, 
potentially putting into doubt the ecclesiastical monopoly in regard to rela- 
tions with the Christian God and with the sacred, as an ecclesiology based and 
constructed around the eminence of the “priesthood.” 

For Walter Map it was easy to demonstrate that the “Valdesii,” even though 
they considered themselves "experts," in reality were barely school children; 
he ended up “deriding them" for their ingenuous theological ignorance. 
Nevertheless, the English canon did not fail to point out their dangerous evan- 
gelical exemplariness: 


These people do not have stable dwelling places anywhere, they go 
around in twos, barefooted, clothed in wool, without possessions, but 
holding everything in common as did the apostles, naked, followers of 


12 X Walter Map, De nugis curialium, eds. Montague R. James, Christopher Brooke and Roger 
A.B. Mynors (Oxford: 1983), 124: "Valdesios, homines ydiotas, illiteratos, a primate ipsorum 
Valde dictus, qui fuerat civis Lugduni super Rodanum." 

13 Walter Map, De nugis curialium, 124: "hii multa petebant instancia predicationis auctori- 
tatem sibi confirmari ... librum domino pape presentaverunt lingua conscriptum Gallica, 
in quo textus et glosa Psalterii plurimorumque Legis utriusque librorum continebantur." 
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the naked Christ. Now they are beginning rather humbly, since it is hard 
for them to find their way; but if we let them, we shall be chased away.!4 


We cannot fail to note the English canon's final preoccupation about the desta- 
bilizing effects of their possible admission into the ecclesiastical body, in spite 
of or precisely because of the evangelical exemplarity of the comportment and 
daily life of the "Valdesii": destabilizing effects, one might say, in regard to a 
Church composed of clerics who had “permanent domiciles,” did not clothe 
themselves "in wool," had property, did not have "everything in common like 
the apostles,” did not follow “naked the naked Christ.” At the same time, there 
were canonical objections which obstructed a positive solution to the *ques- 
tion" of Valdo and his followers. At Lyons in 180, there had been only a formal- 
ization of the mendicant-evangelical paradigm. The problem of preaching had 
not been resolved: preaching that, it would seem, Valdo and his followers con- 
tinued to pursue and which would lead to their excommunication. We learn 
this from what is stated by the friar preacher Étienne de Bourbon, who before 
his death in 1261, had been in Lyons on several occasions and had met two cler- 
ics, Bernardus Ydros and Stefanus d'Anse, who not only had known Valdo, but 
had collaborated with him, translating for him "for payment in money ... the 
first books in the Romance vernacular.” But to clarify things, let us read more 
fully what Étienne de Bourbon had to say: 


In that city a wealthy man called Valdense, having listened to the Gospels, 
not being highly literate, curious to learn in depth what was being said, 
struck an agreement with those priests, with one in particular who would 
translate for him in the vernacular, with another who would write down 
what the first one dictated: which they did. Thus, they translated many 
Biblical books and many authorities from the Fathers, collected by title 
which are called sentences. Reading a great deal and memorizing these 
texts, the said citizen proposed to himself to observe the evangelical law 
just as the apostles had done. Having sold all his property, in disdain of 
the world, this person distributed his money to the poor as if it was dirt 
and had the presumption to usurp the very office of the apostles, preach- 
ing in the streets and squares the Gospels and the things he had learned 


14 Walter Map, De nugis curialium, 126: "periti sibi videbantur, cum vis essent scioli ... 
deridebam eos ... Hii certa nusquam habent domicilia, bini et bini circueunt nudi pedes, 
laneis induti, nichil habentes, omnia sibi communia tanquam apostoli, nudi nudum 
Christum sequentes. Humillimo nunc incipiunt modo, quia pedem inferre nequeunt; 
quos si admiserimus, expellemur.” 
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by heart and gathering about himself men and women who acted as he 
did, after having affixed the Gospels in their minds.!5 


Behind the religious conversion of the wealthy citizen of Lyons was his “curios- 
ity”: and, among clerics, the adjective contains intrinsic negativity. "Intellectual 
curiosity” impels Valdo to encroach upon the confines that pertain exclusively 
to the “genre of clerics,” desiring to “understand in depth" what is in the Gospels, 
which he was only accustomed to listen to in church. The obstacle consisted of 
his modest cultural education which prevented him from understanding fully 
the language in which the sacred texts were read, that is to say Latin. Therefore, 
using his wealth, he pays two young clerics to translate the four Gospels into 
a Romance vernacular. This fact alone is of exceptional importance for Latin 
Christianity of the high Middle Ages: a layman gains mastery over the contents 
of a fundamental part of the New Testament through its translation into every- 
day language. Thus, a breach opened which potentially placed at the disposal 
of all lay people the sacred texts which no longer required priestly mediation. 
Valdo persisted and has translated for his use a conspicuous number of other 
Biblical texts, to which he joins vernacular versions “of the Fathers,” arranged 
in a rational, thematic manner so as to be considered actual “Sentences.” In 
this regard how can we forget that according to Walter Map, the “Waldensians,” 
who attended the Lateran Council in 179, had presented to Pope Alexander 111 
a book written in the romance language which contained the text and com- 
mentary of the Psalter and of many books of the New and Old Testaments? 
The second stage in Valdo’s evangelical conversion called for the frequent 
reading and memorization of the scriptural texts which were now available 
to him in a familiar language. From them he received the decisive impulse for 
his choice of Christian perfection by imitating the apostles, freeing himself of 
all his wealth and dedicating himself to the proclamation of “the good news.” 
But not only this: he set in motion a mechanism that slowly multiplied the 


15 Quellen zur Geschichte der Waldenser, eds. Alexander Patschovsky and Kurt-Victor Selge 
(Gütersloh: 1973), 16: "Quidam dives rebus in dicta urbe, dictus Waldensis, audiens 
Evangelia, cum non esset multum litteratus, curiosus intelligere quid dicerent, fecit pac- 
tum cum dictis sacerdotibus, alteri ut transferret ei in vulgari, alteri ut scriberet que ille 
dictaret: quod fecerunt; similiter multos libros Biblie et auctoritates sanctorum multas 
per titulos congregatas, quas sentencias appellabant. Que cum dictus civis sepe legeret 
et cordetenus firmaret, proposuit servare perfectionem evangelicam ut apostoli servaver- 
unt; qui, rebus suis omnibus venditis, in contemptum mundi, per lutum pauperis pecu- 
niam suam proieciebat et officium apostolorum usurpavit et presumpsit, evangelia et ea 
que corde retinuerat per vicos et platea predicando, multos homines et mulieres ad idem 
faciendum ad se convocando, firmans eis evangelia." 
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number of those who, by his example alone, turned themselves into apostles, 
after having memorized what Valdo had learned and transmitted to them. Oral 
preaching, based on a reading of what is written, becomes oral communica- 
tion. The followers acquired through “the spoken word” the ability to repeat 
the same words, in this case, it would seem, without recourse to written texts. 
And the proclamation of “the good news” turns itself into a new expression, 
instantly comprehensible and usable, since the distance has been reduced 
between speaker and listener: in fact, the listener can become, whenever he 
wants, the speaker. 

Which social milieu had accepted Valdo’s message? Who were his followers? 
According to the monk Etienne de Bourbon they were men and women, per- 
sons who had been employed in trades considered of low prestige and social 
standing. It would appear that Valdo's followers were not of his socioeconomic 
level and were occupied in modest artisanal and perhaps commercial activi- 
ties which aristocratic clerics considered “most vile.” The social standing of the 
early Waldensians suggests that they did not belong either to the aristocracy or 
the “higher bourgeoisie": they were lay persons whom the clerical class could 
not help but despise, when “the rough and illiterate" at Valdo's urging thronged 
throughout the city and penetrated the countryside around Lyons, proclaim- 
ing the "good news" in the public squares, in homes and even in the churches 
making new converts. 

Clearly there were reasons to cause great concern to the hierarchy of the 
Church at Lyons. On the other hand, the orientation was decisively toward an 
active Christian witness involving a form of preaching which has to be con- 
sidered simplistic, but of high moral standing, accompanied by the invitation 
to utter words of thanks and of celebration toward God. This aspect, joined to 
the problematic fact that simple lay people, men and women, claimed to take 
possession of Scripture without the mediation of ecclesiastical "doctors," con- 
siderably complicated things. What guarantees of orthodoxy could Valdo and 
the Poor in Spirit offer? The fact that the men and women who were turning 
themselves into apostles were unsuited on the social and cultural plane for 
a mission of evangelization, did this not run counter to canon law and thus 
constitute a threat to ecclesiastical order? The road toward slipping into heresy 
seemed to have been opened, or at least was not far off. 


2 The Excommunication of the Poor of Lyons in 184 


By now we know that before long Valdo had acquired followers, some of whom 
were already at his side in 1180 when he stood before the papal legate and 
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archbishop of Lyons. The document drawn up at that time speaks of “broth- 
ers ("fratres"). The “Valdesii” who went to Rome in 1179 to meet the pope at 
the time of the Third Lateran Council were only men. The monk Geoffroy of 
Auxerre, who in 1180 was present at the Lyons synod, instead emphasized the 
significance of the feminine presence, but expressed his disdain for the female 
“apostles” who were part of Valdo’s flock, which constituted evidence of the 
violation of the accord sealed with ecclesiastical authorities in the assembly 
presided over by Cardinal Henri de Marcy. The infraction also concerned other 
aspects of Valdo’s Christian commitment, about which brother Etienne de 
Bourbon also testified: 


Since because of their thoughtlessness and ignorance they were spread- 
ing everywhere many false and scandalous errors, they were summoned 
before Johannes, archbishop of Lyons, who prohibited them from intrud- 
ing in the teaching and preaching of Scripture. But they responded with 
the reply given by the apostles. Their master, usurping Peter's office, with 
the same reply given to the head of the priests, said: It is important to obey 
God more than men (Acts 5:29), that God who had commanded the apos- 
tles: Preach the gospel to every creature (Mark 16:15); itis as if God had said 
to them what he had told to the apostles ... Therefore those people, that 
is Valdense and his followers, first had fallen into disobedience because 
of their presumption and for having usurped the office of the apostles, 
then into contumacy, and finally under sentence of excommunication.!® 


The testimony of brother Étienne de Bourbon is quite important, since it illus- 
trates a decisive moment in the religious experience of Valdo and his followers. 
The new archbishop of Lyons, Johannes or Jean Bellesmains, who succeeded 
Guiscard de Pontigny in 1182, confronted his fellow citizen with an obvious 
choice, ordering him to limit himself to what is proper to his status of "religious 
lay person" and not invade the private spaces of the clerical order in regard to 


16 Quellen zur Geschichte der Waldenser, 6-17: "Cum autem in temeritate sua et ignoran- 
cia multos errores et scandala circumquaque diffunderent, vocati ab archiepiscopo 
Lugdunensi, qui Iohannes vocabatur, prohibuit eis ne intromitterent se de Scripturis expo- 
nendis vel predicandis. Ipsi autem recurrerunt ad responsionem apostolorum. Magister 
eorum, usurpans Petri officium, sicut ipse respondit principibus sacerdotum, ait: Obedire 
oportet Deo magis quam hominibus (Acts 5:29), qui preciperat apostolis: Praedicate evan- 
gelium omni creaturae (Mark 16 15). Quasi hoc dixisset Dominus eis quod dixerat apostolis 
... Hi ergo, Valdensis videlicet et sui, primo ex presumpcione et officii apostolici usur- 
pacione ceciderint in inobedientiam, deinde in contumaciam, deinde in excommunica- 
cionis sentenciam. Postea expulsi ab illa terra." 
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the exhibition and preaching of the Scriptures. Valdo’s response was resolute, 
since it was based on unquestionable New Testament verses: unquestionable 
in Christian terms, but not on those of canon law. An awareness appeared to 
be unfolding based on the prior decision of turning themselves into “the poor 
of Christ,’ completing it in an apostolic sense: the pauperes Christi, as such, 
vaunted their irrevocable right and duty of proclaiming the Gospel. After their 
refusal to comply with his precise command, the Lyons churchman expelled 
Valdo and his companions from the city. It would seem that they then dis- 
persed in the north of Italy and in southern France, entering into contact with 
other "heretics" and thereby risking excommunication. 

This drastic sanction was imposed in 184 with the decretal Ad abolendam 
of Pope Lucius 111 in which we read that anathema has been declared in regard 
to "Cathars and Patarines and those who with false names, mendaciously call 
themselves the Humiliati and the Poor of Lyons, Passagini, Josephites and 
Arnaldists."? The list includes the names of “heretics” who sometimes are 
difficult to identify. No such problem exists for the Humiliati and the Poor of 
Lyons, accused of defining themselves in a deceitful manner, usurping, with 
their "false name,’ the evangelical virtues of humility and poverty. It is impor- 
tant to underline that in the decree of Pope Lucius, following the "heretics" of 
the several denominations, also victims of the anathema are all those who ded- 
icate themselves to preaching, publicly or privately, without the authorization 
of the Church and after having been prohibited from doing so. The fracture 
between ecclesiastical hierarchies and individual groups (sometimes men and 
women together) who spontaneously were trying to experience more direct 
and autonomous forms of Christian witnessing seemed quite difficult to heal. 
The composite world of the Humiliati of the Po valley, in a little more than 
fifteen years, in 1201 succeeded in healing the break with the Church of Rome, 
thanks also to the ability to seize the occasion of the opening created by the 
election of Innocent 111 in 198.8 What instead was the destiny of the so-called 
Poor of Lyons? 


3 A Multiple Identity and a Plurality of Orientations 


It is well to recall that after 1184 the documentation on Valdo becomes more 
fragmentary, while, instead, the information on his followers, whether 


17 “Catharos et Patarinos et eos qui se Humiliatos vel Pauperes de Lugduno falso nomine 
mentiuntur, Passaginos, Iosephinos, Arnaldistas ...". 
18 Grado Giovanni Merlo, Eretici ed eresie medievali, 2nd ed. (Bologna: 2011), 65-70. 
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immediate or peripheral, grows. We have intentionally used the term “follow- 
ers" without a more precise identification since there are many problems sur- 
rounding this word, both linguistic and also in reference to events which are 
difficult to pin down. Usually, the followers of Valdo are called Waldenses. But 
we should ask ourselves if this term perchance is a misleading shortcut and an 
incorrect generalization originally coined by clerical culture and by the histori- 
ography. Thus, we need to return to the sources, beginning with the often cited 
act of 180, in which the subjects of the profession of faith and life's choices are 
declared explicitly: ^I Valdesius and all my brethren."? These words pertain to 
a group which identifies itself and is identified by others in their leader, Valdo, 
who has "brethren" ("fratres") who share his way of life and the choices he has 
made. Some among them, as we know, had already gone to Rome in March 
1179, and the canon Walter Map calls them *Waldenses" (“Valdesii”) since they 
are Valdo's followers (“a primate ipsorum Valde dictos"). The pontifical letter 
Ad abolendam of 184 mentions, in turn, the "Poor of Lyons" ("Pauperes de 
Lugduno") leading us to think of the “pauperes esse decrevimus" of 1180. There 
is no reason to be surprised that originally there was not more precise termi- 
nology, even a nominal one for Valdo and "brothers" since they were a group. 
Turning again to brother Étienne de Bourbon we note a significant plurality of 
identifications: “Waldenses take their name from the originator of this heresy, 
who was called Valdense. They are also called the Poor of Lyons, since it was 
there that they began to profess poverty. But they themselves call themselves 
Poor in Spirit, since our Lord says: “Blessed are the poor in spirit (Mt. 5:3)”.2° 
Thus, there appear to be three names for Valdo’s followers, two ascribed 
to them from outside, “Waldenses” (“Valdesi”) and “Poor People of Lyons” 
("Pauperes de Lugduno"), as the verbs specify: “have been called, are called" 
("dicti sunt, dicuntur"), and one chosen by the protagonists “Poor in Spirit” 
("Pauperes spiritu"), what we gather from the words “call themselves" (“vocant 
se"). The term Waldenses is based on the name Valdo, while that of “Poor of 
Lyons" joins the name of the city of origin, and the substantive adjective con- 
noting religious experiences stems from an evangelical-mendicant experience. 
Such a term can also be found in the self-identifying expression Poor in Spirit, 
which should be underlined for its explicit reference to the celebrated "Sermon 
on the Mount" (Mt. 5: 4-10), where they are the first words. We should recall 


19 “Ego Valdesius et omnes fratres mei." 

20 Quellen zur Geschichte der Waldenser, 15: “Waldenses autem dicti sunt a primo huius here- 
sis auctore, qui nominatus fuit Valdensis. Dicuntur eciam Pauperes de Lugduno, quia ibi 
inceperunt in professione paupertatis. Vocant autem se Pauperes spiritu, propter quod 
Dominus dicit: Beati pauperes spiritu [Mt. 5:3]." 
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that in the Gospel text, the beatitude of the “poor in spirit” gradually follows 
the beatitude of the “afflicted,” the “humble,” those “hungering and thirsting 
for justice,” the “merciful,” the “pure of heart,” the “pursuers of peace,” the “per- 
secuted." It constitutes the beginning of the long and central teaching which 
Jesus addresses to his disciples, present and future: Valdo and his companions 
appropriate this message, openly assuming the identity of the Poor in Spirit. 
The plurality of names reflects a fluid situation in the search for a proper 
place in the religious and ecclesiastical universe of the closing 12th century. 
Some clerics and monks, either polemically or with understanding, occupy 
themselves with Waldensians or the Poor of Lyons, rather than with Valdo. It 
is significant that in the '8os of that century, Peter the Chanter, canon of the 
Paris Cathedral, in his biblical commentaries referred to the people of Lyons 
("Lugdunenses"), with a positive opinion in regard to their preaching, in spite 
of the fact that he was aware of the ecclesiastical provisions intended to pro- 
hibit them from announcing the “good news."?! Totally opposed, instead, is the 
position taken by monastic circles in southern France, which argued forcefully 
on the lawlessness of the preaching being conducted by Waldensians and the 
Poor of Lyons. In the few years between 1190 and 1193, Bernard, who presided 
over an abbey in the Narbonne region belonging to the monks of Fontcaude, 
wrote one of the first confutations "Against the sect of Waldenses" (Adversus 
Waldensium sectam).?? Before 1202-1203, the Cistercian monk, Alain de Lille 
composed a substantial polemical writing against the heretics of his day, De 
fide catholica contra hereticos sui temporis, among whom were the Waldensians: 


These people are called Waldenses from their heresiarch who was called 
Valdo, who like Theudas (Acts 5:36) guided by his own spirit, and not sent 
by God, invents a new sect, and presumes to preach without the author- 
ity of any prelate, without divine inspiration, without knowledge, with- 
out culture: philosopher without reason, prophet without vision, apostle 
without a mission, teacher without instruction. He and his disciples, or 
better, deceivers, in different parts of the world already are seducing the 
simple, they depart from what is true rather than urging toward truth.?? 


21 Philippe Buc, “Vox clamantis in deserto’? Pierre le Chantre et la prédication laïque,” 
Revue Mabillon 4 (vol. 65) (1993), 43-44. 

22 Bernardi abbatis Fontis Calidi "Adversus Waldensium sectam," in MPL, 204, 793-840. 

23 Alani de Insulis De fide catholica contra haereticos sui temporis praesertim Albigenses, in 
MPL, 210, col. 377: "Qui Waldenses dicuntur a suo heresiarcha qui vocabatur Vald(es)ius, 
qui suo spiritu ut Theodas (Acts 5:36) ductus non a Deo missus, novam sectam invenit, ut 
sine alicuius praelati auctoritate, sine Divina inspiratione, sine Scientia, sine litteratura 
praedicare praesumeret: sine ratione philosophus, sine visione propheta, sine missione 
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The monk Alain de Lille defines Valdo as a person who has generated a "sect" 
of individuals “who come to you in sheep's clothing but inwardly are raven- 
ous wolves" (Matthew 7:15), comparing him to that Theudas, recalled in the 
Acts of the Apostles who boasted that he had been sent by God and whose 
destiny, instead, since it was determined only by human works, had to be, for 
himself and for all those who believed in him, only of failure and death. The 
“wolves” disguised as "sheep" affirmed that “they could consecrate, bind and 
loosen, since merit grants the power, not the office: and therefore, those who 
call themselves vicars of the apostles must hold apostolic office ... not only he 
who has attained priesthood, but whoever has Christ within himself.”2+ 

It is really difficult to establish the reliability of the accusation that they 
wanted to align themselves with, if not actually replace priests, since the priestly 
order would not be efficacious on its own, depending instead on the personal 
dignity of the ordained person, while “the new apostles” as such would acquire 
the right to “consecrate, bind and loosen.” Such a position appears to be quite 
remote from Valdo’s, as we understand it from the Liber antiheresis, a work of 
the 1190s, attributed with good cause to Durand d'Osca, his faithful follower, 
where the various clerical orders are recognized and it is declared that they 
should be respected on the basis of the following conviction: “In fact, although 
many of them carry out evil things, nevertheless they have preserved the apos- 
tolic faith and the ecclesiastical sacraments, without which no one is saved.”25 

The subjects described with these words are the clerics of the Roman 
Catholic Church, who, in spite of the fact that a vast majority of them acted 
badly, nevertheless had preserved and transmitted the "apostolic faith" and the 
“sacraments.” Valdo's “vicariate,” to put it this way, does not involve the priest- 
hood, but rather concerns evangelical witness: for Durand d'Osca, after the 
apostles of the early church there appeared “domnus Valdesius,” he too “with- 
out learning” (“sine litteris"), chosen by the “Son ofthe Highest Father" ("Summi 
Patris Filius") to fulfil an urgent mission, namely to oppose the "errors" since 
the “prelates,” on account of their evil “deeds,” were not able to do so.?9 “To 


apostolus, sine instructione didascalus. Quorum vel cuius discipuli, immo musipule, iam 
per diversas mundi partes simplices seducunt, a vero vertunt, non ad verum convertunt." 

24 Ibid, col. 385: “se posse consecrare, ligare et solvere, quia meritum dat potestatem, non 
officium: et ideo qui se dicunt apostolorum vicarios, per merita debent habere eorum 
officium ... non solum is qui sacerdotium sortitus est, sed quicumque Christum in se ipso 
habet." 

25 Durandus de Osca, “Liber antiheresis, in Selge, Die ersten Waldenser, 2:62: "Licet enim 
mala plerique exerceant opera, fidem tamen apostolicam et sacramenta ecclesiastica, 
sine quibus nullus salvatur, servaverunt." 

26  Ibid,8. 
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oppose the errors” involves a Christian witness which has a ring of orthodoxy 
to it, that is a witness, with all probability, juxtaposed to the “heterodox” one 
of the “good Christians,” which clerical culture dubbed “Cathars,” who were 
present in the south of France. This is a case of an "anti-heretical" commitment 
which the men of the Church undervalue, when they do not actually overturn 
it, interpreting it instead as a rapprochement to *heterodox doctrines." 

As we can easily deduce, the figure of Valdo enters into a reflection and a 
vision which co-involve the orthodoxy of Latin Christianity and "the history of 
salvation": a reflection and a vision which appear to refer back to a community 
of Valdo's followers which had grown and become more complex, thanks also 
to the presence of clerics. Testimony of this is given, among others, by a passage 
taken from an anonymous Manifestatio haeresis Albigensium et Lugdunensium 
(Manifestation of the heresy of the Albigensians and of the peoples of Lyons), 
which can be dated between the end of the 12th century and the beginning of 
the 13th: 


There are also other heretics who are called Lyonese from Lyons, 
Waldensians from Valdesius, or Poor because they say that they have no 
thought about tomorrow, Dessotulati because they wear pierced san- 
dals. From Catalonia and from the sea of Narbonne as far as the sea of 
Bordeaux they openly confess with mere words, not from the heart the 
Catholic faith, but in secret. I know this as a fact - they say that they 
alone can baptize since they are disciples of Christ. Thus, when they can, 
they baptize the infants of their believers and followers. From them even 
issued a sect called of the rebaptized.?" 


We see here the number of denominations grow with a new term, "Dessotulati" 
stemming from a detail connected to the footwear of the "Lyonnais" or 
“Waldenses.” We do not have knowledge about the events connected to the 
departure from the ranks of Valdo's followers of those who claimed the exclu- 
sive right and duty of baptizing and, thus, of rebaptizing. The expression 


27 Antoine Dondaine, Les hérésies et l'Inquisition, XII*-XIII* siècles, 271: "Sunt autem alii 
heretici qui vocantur Lugdunenses a Lugduno, Valdesii a Valdesio, scilicet pauperes 
quia dicunt se non cogitare in crastinum, Dessotulati quia pertusos sotulares ferunt. 
A Cathalonia et a mari Narbonensi usque ad mare Burdegale isti palam confitentur ore, 
non corde, fidem catholicam, sed in suo secreto, quod ego revera expertus sum, dicunt 
quod ipsi soli tanquam Christi discipuli debent baptizare. Unde infantes credentium et 
hospitum suorum, quando possunt, baptizant. Unde etiam secta, que dicitur secta rebap- 
tizatorum, exivit ad eis." 
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“departed from them” (“exivit ab eis”) which one reads in the anonymous 
Manifestatio, would seem to point back to a painful separation. On the other 
hand, proceeding in the text, to the new sect are attributed modes of behaviour 
and convictions which, as far as we have been told, certainly went in a very 
different, if not actually contrary direction, in respect to what Valdo claimed 
as orthodoxy: condemnation of those who held power, who put wrong-doers 
to death, and those who took oaths; refusal to make donations to churches and 
priests, which instead should be destined to the poor; denial of the utility of 
devotional practices and masses for the dead. The rebaptizers, even though 
they were not clerics “without ecclesiastical vestments, without tonsure” (“sine 
vestimentis ecclesiasticis, sine tonsura")?? asserted, in opposition, their right 
not to be considered inferior to priests in regard to the “spiritual sacrament,” 
which would come to be called extreme unction, and to the consecration of 
the body of Christ, insisting that evangelical perfection and salvation per- 
tained exclusively to the person who made himself wholly poor, even if this 
decision had only been taken at death's door. If this was truly the case, it is not 
surprising that Valdo had separated from them. 


4 Irreparable Divisions 


The Manifestatio indicates that the Lyonnais or Waldenses now covered 
a vast area: from Catalonia and the Mediterranean Sea as far as the sea at 
Bordeaux. The territory covered encompassed the south-eastern part of the 
Iberian Peninsula and the south-west of France. Northern Italy is not men- 
tioned although other contemporary sources indicate that Waldenses had 
also penetrated there. What information can we draw from this? According 
to the previously mentioned Étienne de Bourbon, Milan and surroundings 
were the principal site into which the "sect of Waldensians" could be found, 
where one travelled "for the purpose of becoming acquainted with the heresy" 
("causa heresis addiscende") and, especially to be instructed in the "sect of the 
Waldensian heretics.” Not only this: in Milan there were thought to be "seven- 
teen different and opposing sects": 


The first sect ... was called the Poor of Lyons, but they referred to them- 


selves as the Poor In spirit: they are called Waldensians by their here- 
siarch, who, among their various errors condemn all those who possess 


28 Antoine Dondaine, Les hérésies et l'Inquisition, 271. 
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earthly goods. In addition, there are the Poor of Lombardy, who accept 
possessions ... Still others are called Tortolani who say that once a year 
and only during the Lord’s Supper can the celebration occur conducted 
by their master who is the only perfect one, and they make the tortello 
which they receive from him in communion ... Others say that all “good 
men” are priests. Others do not make distinctions between the sexes. Still 
others are called communists since they said that everything should be 
held in common. Others yet are called Rebaptized, because they said that 
those who had been baptized by the Roman Catholic Church had to be 
rebaptized.2° 


The “Waldensian” universe in Milan - but it is possible to imagine a similar 


situation for the rest of the Po Valley — was fragmented and in conflict. We 


know almost nothing about the various groupings, Tortolani, Communiati and 


Ribattezzati. The situation is different in regard to the Poor of Lombardy, who 


are thought to have separated from Valdo and his companions in 1205. We are 


informed of this by a text, precisely dated 1235, emanating from a layman of 


Piacenza, Salvo Burci or di Burca, who openly attacked the Poor Lombards: 
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It is obvious that the Church of God has existed from the time of the 
apostles until today and will continue to exist from now until the end and 
that in the Church of God there have to be bishops, priests, deacons, prov- 
osts, and so forth. Valdesius, who was in Lyons, was your chief and before 
Valdesius you did not have any other head besides the Roman Church, 
and that may be from about 60 years ago ... and Valdo himself belonged 
to the Roman Church. How can you believe then that the church did not 
exist before Valdo? ... The Poor Lombards separated from the Poor of 
Lyons, and this happened about thirty years ago, and Giovanni di Ronco 
appeared, who was their elder and was illiterate and unlearned.8° 


Quellen zur Geschichte der Waldenser, 47-48: "Prima ... dicebatur Pauperes de Lugduno, 
qui se eciam vocant Pauperes spiritu, qui dicuntur Valdenses a suo heresiarcha: qui cum 
aliis erroribus dampnant omnes terrena possidentes. Item Pauperes de Lumbardia, qui 
possessiones recipiebant ... Item alii dicti Tortulani qui semel in anno et in cena solum 
posse confici dicunt a magistro eorum solo perfecto: qui tortellum faciunt de quo ab eo 
communicantur ... Alii dicunt omnes bonos viros sacerdotes. Alii non distinguunt in sexu. 
Alii communiati dicebantur, quia communia omnia dicunt esse debere. Alii rebaptizati, 
qui rebaptizandos ab Ecclesia esse dicunt." 

Salvo Burci, Liber suprastella, ed. Caterina Bruschi (Rome: 2002), 72, on which see Merlo, 
Valdo, 83-86: "Manifestum est quod ecclesia Dei est ab apostolis usque nunc et erit hinc 
usque ad finem et quod ecclesia Dei debent esse episcopi, presbiteri, diacones, prepositi et 
cetera. Valdexius qui fuit de Leono fuit vestrum caput et a Valdexio in retro non habebatis 
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The entire aim of Salvo Burci’s text is to reaffirm the legitimate apostolic suc- 
cession of the Roman Catholic Church. For this purpose, it furnishes precise 
dates: the year, month, and day in which he is writing (6 May 1235); the time 
elapsed from decisive events: the break-up between the Poor of Lyons and the 
Poor of Lombardy, and the beginnings of the Poor of Lyons, specifically the 
religious conversion of their "chief" The same precision is found in the dates 
which we encounter when we subtract, respectively, the sixty and thirty years 
which separated the writing of the text from those events which concerned 
the birth of the Poor of Lyons, fixed at 1175, and their separation from the Poor 
Lombards in 1205. Salvo Burci uses the chronological argument to argue the 
“novelty” of both the one and the other, restating what was said earlier: 


Oh, Poor Lombards, first you belonged to the Roman Church. Since the 
Church was not to your liking, you joined the Poor of Lyons and were 
with them under the leadership of Gualdense and you remained for a 
time under him. Then you elected another chief, displeasing Gualdense 
and the Poor of Lyons, whose name was Giovanni di Ronco, whom 
I saw. And for a few years you preached what the Poor preached, saying 
that you were not against them; but now there is great mutual discord 
between you.?! 


It would appear that for thirty years from the time of his conversion, from 1175 
to 1205, Valdo of Lyons did not have to witness glaring "institutional" splinter- 
ing among his followers, direct and indirect, even if we cannot exclude that 
here and there more or less sizable groups of his companions adopted critical 
positions toward men, structures and practices of the Roman Catholic Church. 
We do not know a great deal about this. We have more information about 
that moment in 1205 when Valdo reappears on the scene in a circumstance 
occurring in the Po Valley which had to have been dramatic and painful for 


caput nisi ecclesiam Romanam, et hoc potest circa Lx annos ..., et ipsemet Valdexius fuit 
de ecclesia Romana. Quomodo ergo creditis quod ecclesia non esset a Valdexio in retro? 
... Pauperes Lombardi exiverunt a Pauperibus de Leono, et hoc est circa xxx annos, et 
surrexit Iohannes de Roncho, qui eorum erat ancianus et ipse erat idiota absque litteris." 

31 Salvo Burci, Liber suprastella, 287—288: "O pauperes Lombardi, vos fuistis primo de eccle- 
sia Romana. Quia non placuit vobis ecclesia, iuncxistis vos cum Pauperibus Leonistis et 
eratis cum eis sub regimine Gualdensis et stetistis aliquot tempore sub suo regimine. 
Postea elegistis unum aliud caput, displicendo Gualdensi et Pauperibus Leonistis, cuius 
nomen fuit Iohannes de Roncho, quem ego vidi. Et predicastis aliquibus annis id quod 
Pauperes predicabant, dicendo quod non eratis contra eos; sed modo maxima discordia 
est inter vos ad invicem." 
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him and for those who had remained faithful to him. It appears that it was no 
longer possible to maintain harmony: the "Lombard" contingent broke away 
and elected its own leader in the person of the little-known Giovanni di Ronco, 
putting an end to that eminent figure that was Valdo, by now elderly, one can 
assume - thirty years had passed from the time of the conversion of a man 
who would have had time to amass wealth of all kinds. In 1205 could there 
have been clashes over personality and ambitions involving individuals and 
groups? It is not to be excluded. According to Salvo Burci there also were dif- 
ferences over doctrine and comportment, which we are not able to evaluate. 
A fact which the polemicist casually mentions, however, is not irrelevant when 
he recalls that the Poor Lombards had homes and fields (“domos et agros").3? 
Thus we note a “Waldensian” reality quite apart from the absolute poverty cho- 
sen by Valdo, with significant consequences for the organization and conduct 
of the religious life. 

The effects of the break with the Poor Lombards would become more seri- 
ous after Valdo's death, which no contemporary source mentions specifically, 
but which we can date with some certainty between 1205 and 1207. We already 
know for a fact that in 1205, at the moment of the split with the Poor Lombards, 
Valdo was alive. It is likely that his death did not occur much later because he is 
not mentioned in the texts that refer to the encounter that the “Waldensians” 
had in August and in September 1207 at Pamiers (in the south-west Midi, not 
too far from the Pyrenees), with some highly-placed men of the Church: Diego, 
bishop of Osma, Foulques, archbishop of Toulouse and Navarrus, bishop of 
Couserans. Among those present, the most eminent Waldensian was the cleric 
Durand d'Osca, who, it would seem, after the colloquy, decided to re-unite with 
the Roman Catholic Church. Thus, the following year, perhaps also due to the 
urgent situation brought about by the papal proclamation of a crusade against 
the Albigensians — the “good Christian dualists” of the French Midi - with just 
a few of his companions, mostly clerics, Durand travelled to Rome. There, in 
December 1208, in the hands of Innocent 111, he promised “obedience and 
reverence, both according to duty and devout intention" to the Pope, as "suc- 
cessor of the blessed apostle Peter,” and to all the archbishops, bishops and 
other prelates of the dioceses and parishes in which he will find himself.?? The 
same decision would also pertain to all his “brothers” who would offer a “sim- 
ilar oath" and will declare themselves “true Catholics and correctly faithful" 
Thus there came into being that religious community which would be called 


32 Salvo Burci, Liber suprastella, 288. 
33 Innocenti 111 Romani Pontifici Opera Omnia, in MPL 215, 11, col. 1510, no. 196. 
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the “Poor Catholics" the precise size of which we know little, and which would 
be absorbed into the order of the Hermits of St. Augustine, or Augustinians, 
created by Pope Alexander Iv and by Cardinal Riccardo Annibaldi in 1256.34 In 
1207-1208 could Durand d’Osca and his companions have taken such a serious 
decision without the consent (or possible dissent) of Valdo, if he had still been 
alive? This is unthinkable, considering that the plan of Durand and his associ- 
ates seems to have been one of leading back into communion with the Church 
of Rome allthe “Lugdunenses” (Lyonnais). In June 1210 the plan would include, 
although with some particular and distinctive characteristics, another group, 
principally clerical in composition, which had as leaders Bernardo Primo and 
Guglielmo Arnaldi. From it stemmed the new religious order recognized by 
the papacy and called the Reconciled Poor; but that plan appears to have been 
interrupted at this point.?5 

It can be stated then that Valdo died between 1205 and 1207. His pass- 
ing released various tensions and possibilities for action within the various 
“Waldensian” groups, leading to such opposed outcomes as reintegra- 
tion, compromise or schism with the Roman Catholic Church. So, there 
were very different ways at that point by which the various components 
of “Waldensianism” intended to prolong the evangelical intuition and the 
Christian witness which had originated with Valdo. Precious testimony of 
this is a document entitled the “Report of the heresiarchs of Lombardy to the 
Poor of Lyons who are in Germany" (Rescriptum heresiarcharum Lombardie 
ad Pauperes de Lugduno que sunt in Alamania).86 The document is an 
account of a meeting which had taken place in Bergamo in 1218, compiled 
by the group which styled itself "Pauperes spiritu,” also known as “Ytalici,” 
who constituted the "society of the Italians" ("societas Ytalicorum") (which 
may be how the people called Poor Lombards by outsiders, or a part of them, 
identified themselves). It was their intention to inform the ensemble of 
their “beloved in Christ brothers and sisters, male and female friends resid- 
ing beyond the Alps" (“dilecti in Christo fratres et sorores, amici et amicae 
transalpes degentes")?? in Germanic-speaking lands of what had occurred 
in the close encounter they had experienced with “Ultramontane society" 


34 See Bullarium Ordinis Eremitarum S. Augustini. Periodus formationis: 187-1256, ed. B. van 
Luijk (Würzburg: 1964), 128-130, doc. 163. 

35 Innocenti 111 Romani Pontifici Opera Omnia, in MPL, vol. 216, 111, col. 289, no. 94. 

36  Seethe text in Quellen zur Geschichte der Waldenser, 20-29. The reference to “heresiarchs” 
makes it unthinkable that the title was devised by the Waldenses themselves. 

37 Quellen zur Geschichte der Waldenser, 21. 
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("societas Ultramontanorum"), also known as "companions of Valdesius” 
(“Valdesii socii"), or yet again "Waldensian society" ("societas Valdesiana"). 
The original purpose of the confrontation was to find agreement over the 
various questions which divided the two “societies,” obviously constituted 
by persons who had not accepted or followed the decisions of the Poor 
Catholics and of the Poor Reconciled. 

In 1218 at Bergamo, Valdo's legacy was in jeopardy. The "society of the 
Ultramontanes" wanted to preserve his reputation because they considered 
it to be providential, while the "society of the Italians" did not consider that 
to be so important, since they judged him only human, with all the limits and 
defects pertaining to the existence of every individual. With such a neither 
small nor irrelevant distinction, positions were negotiated which were diffi- 
cult to reconcile with Christian life and relations with the Apostolic See. In 
northern Italy it was becoming increasingly challenging to adhere to Valdo's 
firm orthodox position. For the Poor in Spirit of the "society of the Italians," 
for example, it was difficult to accept that the consecration of the Eucharist 
was exclusively a priestly prerogative, as was being claimed by the "Societas 
Valdesiana,” the association of Valdo’s followers, but not to a woman or to a 
layman, since solely "from He who is both God and man, namely Christ, the 
visible substance of bread and wine could be transubstantiated into the body 
and blood of Christ”.38 In contrast, the “Valdesian society" reaffirmed certain 
basic principles which went back to Valdo in person, such as “that he did 
not want in the society of Ultramontane brethren and the society of Italian 
brethren that there should be any sort of hierarchy or that there should exist 
“congregations of workers" ("laborancium congregaciones"),?? that is to say 
communities of "lay people" who led a religious life in common, maintaining 
themselves with everyone's labour and dedicating themselves to a permanent 
and stable activity rather than to the precarious and itinerant modes of the 
apostolic life. 

The Rescriptum is a text of extraordinary importance for multiple reasons 
which here cannot be dealt with as they deserve. Let us limit ourselves to 
establish how much distance existed by now, in 1218, between the biblical, 
theological, and canonical culture of both "societates" and the culture which 
Valdo had or could have acquired. On the other hand, one cannot think that 
more than forty years after the conversion to the evangelical life of the rich 
citizen of Lyons that great and lesser changes had not occurred to the Poor in 


38 Quellen zur Geschichte der Waldenser, 30: “per eum qui est Deus et homo, id est Christum, 
panis et vini visibilis in corpus Christi et sanguinem posse transustanciari substanciam." 
39 Quellen zur Geschichte der Waldenser, 24. 
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Spirit in France, Italy, and Germany. The very centrality of Scripture meant 
that it and the cultural instruments that were necessary to support it were 
becoming better known. This was the case not only for self-improvement but 
also for the ability to participate with ever increasing knowledge in the reli- 
gious debate which became quite spirited toward the close of the 12th cen- 
tury, and also to be able to reply to the polemical arguments and criticism 
emanating from “Roman” clerics as well as from dualistic “good Christians.’ 
This also explains why at Bergamo in 1218, in attempting to resolve "the con- 
troversy" between Ultramontanes and Italians, ample recourse was made to 
procedures that one might call scholastic, in the method of expounding the 
different points of view and in producing the auctoritates in support of the 
reciprocal positions: “authorities” were cited that were not solely biblical — 
forty-six citations from Old Testament verses and twenty-five from the New 
Testament - but also canonical, with recourse to the traditions of such “doc- 
tors" of the Church as Cyprian, Jerome, Haggai, and Gregory, in other words 
texts included, no less, than in Gratian's Decretum.*° 

At the start of the 13th century our documentation contains more or less 
reliable information on the developments and divisions of religious experi- 
ences which had been created and evolved in the course of a few decades 
from the time of Valdo's evangelical conversion in Lyons. These developments 
and divisions, which were more or less long-lasting, emanated not only from 
inevitable confrontations between personalities and groups, but also from 
different ways of living and interpreting the religious non-conformism of 
the Poor in Spirit: ways none the less involving divergent cultural develop- 
ments concerning Scriptural truths and ecclesiastical traditions. Our knowl- 
edge about these matters is quite fragmentary. Nevertheless, we can affirm 
that these developments and divisions were the signs of significant vitality: a 
vitality which did not succeed in gaining a corresponding following, above 
all because of the changed sociopolitical and ecclesiastical contexts which 
had rendered it possible. The destiny of the Poor in Spirit would work itself 
out clandestinely and on the margins. Their identification would become ever 
more difficult and confused, while here and there throughout Europe the 
groups and individuals multiplied that clerical culture hastily and generically 
called “Waldensian.” 


40 See Grado Giovanni Merlo, Identità valdesi nella storia e nella storiografia (Turin: 1991), 
82-83. 
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CHAPTER 2 
A Presence in Languedoc (12th-13th Centuries) 


Claire Taylor 


"The time when the Church did not pursue Waldensians" 


The expression above was attributed to Pérégrine Gasc, an inquisitorial depo- 
nent of Moissac, a town in the diocese of Cahors and the medieval county of 
Quercy, in 1244.! She is referring to her experience of Waldensians in the town 
of Toulouse and elsewhere in the period before 1230, which is to say, before 
the birth of the medieval inquisition. Waldensians had operated relatively 
freely and openly then. Indeed, once expelled from Lyons, anathematised and 
excommunicated by Pope Lucius 111's decree Ad abolendam in 1184, when the 
vast historical Waldensian diaspora began to take shape, the sect had flour- 
ished unopposed for some decades to the north of the Pyrenees. Pérégrine's 
approach had already been taken by James Carbonnel of Montauban in 1241. 
He had “believed them to be good people up until the time when the Church 
had condemned them”? Although he was not entirely believed, that such 
excuses might conceivably be acceptable to inquisitors is illustrative of the fact 
that Ad abolendam had been implemented with any success only where secu- 
lar rulers were opponents of heresy,? which was far from the case in Southern 
France. 


1 Her deposition was made in the court of the inquisitor Bernard of Caux and is in the archive 
of the Bibliothéque nationale de France, Ms. Lat., Fonds Doat 22, fols. 27r-gr (for this witness, 
see fol. 3or-v). It inspired Jean Duvernoy’s article, “‘A l'époque, l'Église ne poursuivait pas 
les Vaudois': Éssai de chronologie du valdéisme languedocien,” in his Cathares, Vaudois et 
Béguins: Dissidents du pays d'Oc (Toulouse: 1994), 153-61. See also Anne Brenon, *Vaudoisie 
en Languedoc (XII°-XIV® siècles), in her Le choix hérétique: Dissidence chrétienne dans l'Eu- 
rope médiévale (Cahors: 2006), 115-30, at 123. On the Doat collection, see below. 

2 Jean Duvernoy (ed. and trans.), L'inquisition en Quercy: Le registre des pénitences de Pierre 
Cellan, 1241-1242 (Castelnaud la Chapelle: 2001), 132-3. 

3 Malcolm D. Lambert, Medieval Heresy: Popular Movements from the Gregorian Reform to the 
Reformation, 3rd ed. (Oxford: 2003), 76. 
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By circa 1300, however, it was known only too well that the sectarians were 
‘heretics’ and that there were severe penalties for involvement with them. 
Bérard d’Alieze of Astarac discovered this in 1319. In the court of the inquisitor 
Bernard Gui, he admitted to having associated and prayed with them, whilst 
knowing that the Church was hunting them.* Others, such as a woman called 
Ponia, who had made her confession to a Waldensian apparently believing him 
to be a “proper priest," were in a small minority, or were playing a dangerous 
game with the inquisitor. 

When Waldensians had first arrived in southern France, specifically the 
Languedoc, they would have found it under the influence of other heretics, 
called Cathars by historians and some contemporaries. They were accused of 
denying key tenets of Christianity such as the creation of the World by God, 
the human incarnation of Christ, and of asserting the existence of two gods, 
one good and one evil. The characteristics of Languedoc traditionally held up 
by historians as an explanation for the success of Catharism may work equally 
well for Waldensians. These include an interrelated combination of factors 
such as the unwillingness and inability of both local clerics and nobles to take 
action against dissident religious ideas, a deeply-felt and actively hostile anti- 
clericalism in lay circles at all social levels, and a tolerant attitude toward large- 
scale public preaching in the region's fortified castra and cosmopolitan towns. 

Waldensians, all-but orthodox in comparison, opposed them vociferously in 
preaching and in debate. They may even have chosen to migrate to southern 
France specifically in order to do this. It has been assumed by historians of 
Waldensianism that because of this activity, they were initially tolerated by 
the Occitan clergy, and that it was only after the French crown took control of 
the region in 1229, after the end of the Albigensian Crusade against Catharism 
(1209-29), that they were significantly persecuted.® This is what Pérégrine 
Gasc is possibly alluding to, although we have no evidence of a formal policy of 
toleration, whatever pragmatic approaches were taken informally. Unlicensed 
preaching, against Catharism or otherwise, was largely what defined their her- 
esy in the first place, and no permission was granted by southern French bish- 
ops. Ad abolendam would have ruled this out in any case. Rather, local and 


4 Annette Pales-Gobilliard, (ed. and trans.), Le Livre des sentences de l'inquisiteur Bernard Gui, 
1308-28, 2 vols. (Paris: 2002), II, 984-7. 

5 Ibid. 1024-5. 

6 For example, in Gabriel Audisio, Preachers by Night: The Waldensian Barbes (15th-16th 
Centuries), trans. Claire Davidson (Leiden and Boston: 2007), 12-13. 
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clerical sources concerning the south denounced them from circa ugo at the 
latest, and they were persecuted in the Crusade era and afterwards. 

Nonetheless, all parties considered them less dangerous than Cathars. Thus, 
in the record relating to the investigation of the Cathar adherent Peter Garcias 
of Toulouse in 1247, we hear of an imprisoned Waldensian called Peter Desplas. 
Peter Garcias regarded him as less heretical than Cathars, and as “honest, wise 
and of good judgement,” yet he was "locked out of sight." The transformation 
of the sect from being a passively and informally tolerated popular movement 
against Catharism, into a sect of heretics whom inquisitors would burn, will 
now be traced through the sources. 


1 Medieval Sources for Waldensian History in Languedoc 
before c.1300 


Soonafterthe decrees of Ad abolendam were made known, Archbishop Bernard- 
Gaucelin of Narbonne convened a synod which condemned Waldensians and 
launched an enquiry into the sect. Bernard of Foucaude (or Fontcaude) tells 
us that a debate was arranged, just before 190.8 He calls them "the ravening 
wolves" and *demon-heretics and tyrants,’ who must be driven from “the folds 
of Christ's sheep" either by preaching or by “the rod of discipline or strict- 
ness.? The group advanced arguments based on Scripture, and Bernard wrote 
in order to arm clergy with relatively little education or access to books with 
arguments that they could use against them. He particularly resented their 
(mis)appropriation of Acts 5:29, which states that Christians should obey God 
rather than man. As well as their insistence on preaching, which they justified 
using biblical and other texts, Bernard claims that they did not believe in pur- 
gatory, prayers, and other acts for the dead, rejected praying in churches, and 
refused to obey Catholic clergy. A judge, Raymond of Deventer, ruled that they 
were indeed heretics. 


7 Catherine Léglu, Rebecca Rist, and Claire Taylor (eds. and trans.), The Cathars and the 
Albigensian Crusade (London/New York: 2014), 167. 

8 Bernardi abbatis Fontis callidi ordinis praemonstratensis, Adversus Waldensium sectam liber, 
in MPL, vol. 204, 793-840, is partially translated in Walter L. Wakefield and Austin P. Evans 
(eds. and trans.), Heresies of the High Middle Ages (New York/Oxford: 1969, 1991), 211-13. 
Bernard's Premonstratensian abbey lay just north of Narbonne, and he wrote between 1190 
and 1193. See Libert Verrees, “Le traité de l'abbé Bernard de Fontcaude contre les Vaudois 
et les Ariens,” Analecta Praemonstratensia 31 (1955), 5-35. See also Christine Thouzellier, 
Catharisme et valdéisme en Languedoc à la fin du XII* et au début du XIII* siécle (Paris: 1969), 
49-59; Cameron, Waldenses, 24-5. 

9 Wakefield and Evans, Heresies of the High Middle Ages, 212. 
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The Paris theologian Alain of Lille was the first of the great 12th-century 
scholars of heresy to discuss the sect in southern France. Sometime between 
180 and 1202, he attributed criminal tenets to Waldensians, dualists, Jews, 
and Muslims. It is one of the most robust attacks on Valdes's followers and its 
widespread distribution implies that it was influential. The points addressed 
include that Waldensians considered that they did not need to obey prelates, 
although some obeyed good ones, that the power to bind and loose came only 
from those following the Apostolic way, including themselves, and that they 
considered lies and oaths to be mortal sins. We do need to be cautious. Alain 
hints that they were heading in a Donatist direction, which is unlikely at this 
point.!° Our first two sources certainly reflect something of what 12th-century 
Waldensianism was, but also reflect some of what clerics thought they knew 
about it, or knew about Waldensians elsewhere. 

Upheaval followed the wider Waldensian schism of 1205. One of the pivotal 
moments for southern French Waldensianism was a debate in 1207 at Pamiers, 
in the Pyrenean county of Foix, whose comital family actively protected 
both Cathars and Waldensians. The chroniclers Peter of Les Vaux-de-Cernay 
and William of Puylaurens both tell us about it. The debate involved Bishop 
Diego of Osma, who had been undertaking a preaching tour against Cathars 
with Dominic Guzman (the future St. Dominic). Diego was confident enough 
in the outcome to allow the arbitrator to be Master Arnold of Crampagna, a 
Waldensian sympathiser. Peter tells us that the sectarians were “plainly wor- 
sted and confounded,” and that Master Arnold renounced the sect and entered 
Diego's service. Several of the sectarians themselves, led by Durand of Huesca, 
were formally reconciled with the Church.! The defectors were allowed to 
form a new religious group, the Society of the Poor Catholics, which prom- 
ised to undertake preaching missions - licensed, naturally — and other activ- 
ity against Cathars. In 1208 they made a declaration of faith, the Propositum 
vitae, based closely on that of Valdes.!? This included that the sacraments are 


10 Alani de Insulis De fide catholica contra haereticos sui temporis, MPL 210, cols. 305-430, 
esp. 377-80. Some relevant passages are translated in Wakefield and Evans, Heresies of 
the High Middle Ages, 214—220. For Alain on Waldensians, see Thouzellier, Catharisme et 
valdéisme, 94-106. On Alain's problematic chapters, see also Cameron, Waldenses, 25- 
6, 33. 

11 The Chronicle of William of Puylaurens: The Albigensian Crusade and its Aftermath, eds. 
and trans. W.A. and M.D. Sibly (Woodbridge: 2003), 23-5; Peter of les Vaux-de-Cernay, 
The History of the Albigensian Crusade, eds. and trans. W.A. and M.D. Sibly (Oxford: 1998), 
26-8, at 27. See also Cameron, Waldenses, 27-8, 34—5. 

12 MPL, CCXV, 1510-13 and CCXVI, 75-77, translated as "The Establishment of the Society of 
Poor Catholics,” in Wakefield and Evans, Heresies of the High Middle Ages, 222-6. 
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effective whether or not a priest has sinned: “the wickedness of a bishop or of 
a priest has no harmful effect upon the baptism of children, nor on the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist, nor on the performance of other ecclesiastical offices 
..." Furthermore, that only an ordained priest can and should perform the sac- 
raments, and preaching was praiseworthy only under the authority ofthe pope 
or bishops. The group declared their orthodoxy in terms of what Waldensians 
saw as illegitimate recent innovations, for example that masses and other good 
works could benefit the faithful dead. They also promised that they would con- 
found heretics, through preaching, disputation, or exhortation, and oppose 
them until death. As such, the declaration assumes an active responsibility for 
countering heresy not merely for lay rulers, as did Ad abolendam, but for ordi- 
nary Christians as well. The group also affirmed the key tenets of Catholicism 
and stressed their attachment to the Roman Church, took vows of poverty and 
chastity as extreme as those of Waldensians and were given permission to live 
under a rule.!3 

The Poor Catholics included three other well-educated Waldensian compan- 
ions as well, John of Narbonne, Bernard of Béziers and Ermengard of Béziers. 
Ermengard wrote a treatise against heresy, Contra haereticos, between 1200 and 
1210, and a description of Cathars which also addresses the Waldensian sect, 
composed between 1208 and 1213.5 Cameron suggests that defection to the 
Catholic Church on the part of such gifted men depleted the Waldensian sect 
significantly, not only in terms of numbers but through an "intellectual pro- 
letarianization."6 Ermengard observes that Waldensians could not be wholly 
extirpated except by the secular arm. This implies a very hostile relationship 
between Waldensians and the new group. 


13 Innocenti III romani pontificis Regestorum sive epistolarum libri xv, xi. 196, also in MPL 
215, cols. 1510-13, trans. Wakefield and Evans, Heresies of the High Middle Ages, 222-6. The 
literature on this process is the most extensive concerning southern-French Waldensians. 
See, for example, Kurt-Victor Selge's "L'aile droite du mouvement vaudois et naissance des 
Pauvres catholiques et des Pauvres réconciliés," Cahiers de Fanjeaux 2: Vaudois languedo- 
ciens et Pauvres Catholiques (Toulouse: 1967), 227-43, and Marie-Humbert Vicaire, "Les 
Vaudois et Pauvres catholiques contre les Cathares (1190-1223), in ibid. 244-72. See also 
Cameron, Waldenses, 34-5, 50-5. 

14 MPL 204, cols. 1,235-72 and MPL 178, cols. 1823-46. See Thouzellier. “Le ‘Liber antiheresis'" 
130-41. 

15 Sometimes known as Manifestatio haeresis Albigensium et Lugdunensium. Published in 
Antoine Dondaine, "Durand de Huesca et la polémique anti-cathare, at 268—71. For the 
translation and attribution, see Wakefield and Evans, Heresies of the High Middle Ages, 
230—5, with Waldensians at 234—5. 

16 Cameron, Waldenses, 68-9, at p. 68. 
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Perhaps because they shone a light on the sorts of clerical practices which 
had inclined people toward heresy in the first place, the Poor Catholics made 
enemies of other Catholics too. As early as 1209, complaints were being made 
against them in southern France, including that they disputed the passing of 
death sentences and were not loyal to ordained clergy. Local bishops were 
clearly jealous of their successes and resented their prestige. Pope Innocent III 
wrote to Durand of Huesca on this matter in 1209, but also warned the bishops 
against undermining these prized converts. 

It is unclear how successful the Poor Catholics were in their work against 
Waldensianism by the time of the Albigensian Crusade. After the defection of 
Durand and his group, they had become more radical.!$ They were certainly 
still visible enough for crusade chroniclers to note them. One of these was the 
young Peter of Les Vaux-de-Cernay, who journeyed south from his abbey in the 
Isle de France in 1209. He says far less about Waldensians than he does about 
Cathars, and possibly based some of it on Ermengard of Béziers. He notes 
of the origins of the sect that “they agree with us in many matters.’ The four 
areas of difference he notes are their presumption in wearing sandals like the 
apostles, their refusal to swear oaths, their condemnation of the taking of life, 
and that in dire need they would administer the Eucharist to each other, even 
without ordination.!? However, a local source narrating the crusade mentions 
them only in passing, and in the context of the crusade’s overriding and gener- 
alised objective: ridding the south of Cathars, Waldensians, and mercenaries. 
This source is known as the Song of the Albigensian Crusade and was composed 
in the vernacular, Occitan, by two southern French troubadours, William of 
Tudela and an anonymous continuator.20 

The final narrative relating to the crusade is that of William of Puylaurens, 
mentioned above. It was composed in the 1270s. William was a southern notary 
who later worked in the service of Count Raymond vii of Toulouse and then 
of the inquisitors. Like the authors of the Song, he groups Waldensians with 


17  InnocentillI romani pontificis … libri XV, xii. 69, also in MPL 216, cols. 75-7. The translation 
is in Wakefield and Evans, Heresies of the High Middle Ages, 226-28. 

18 Cameron notes a likely connection. There may have been serious disagreements within 
the sect after 1205, concerning which the debate in 1207 was only the deciding fac- 
tor: Cameron, Waldenses, 27, 33-5, 50-3. 

19 The Latin edition is Hystoria Albigensis, eds. Pascal Guébin and Emest Lyon, 2 vols. 
(Paris: 1926-30). On sandals, see Cameron, Waldenses, p. 32. 

20 La Chanson de la Croisade Albigeoise, 3 vols., ed. and French trans. Eugene Martin-Chabot 
(Paris: 1960-72). The English translation is Janet Shirley, The Song of the Cathar Wars 
(Aldershot: 1996). 
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other heretics, noting that "ignorant priests" had sometimes welcomed their 
presence because they disputed effectively with other heretics.?! 

The next set of sources relate to inquisition. The earliest of the texts gener- 
ated by inquisitors survive in the same collection as the deposition of Pérégrine 
Gasc, above, in the Doat collection, held in the Bibliothéque nationale. This 
is a vast series of 17th-century transcriptions of medieval materials, including 
those relating to the inquisition, the originals of which are lost. Doats 21-26 
contain registers of documents including witness depositions, translated from 
vernacular oral testimony into third person Latin. They typically begin: [name 
and family identification], required to speak the truth about themselves and 
others, both living and dead, about the crime of heresy and Waldensianism ..." 
In them we have both brief and very lengthy and detailed accounts of religious 
and other activity relating to Cathars and Waldensians and the communities 
in which they operated and drew their support. While problematic as a genre, 
they offer a unique opportunity to the historian of heresy. As Peter Biller puts 
it, on the question of the renunciation of property, a characteristic they shared 
with Franciscans, for whom we have bulls and treatises but not depositions, 
^we can learn about Franciscans theorizing about poverty, and Waldensians 
living poverty"? 

The earliest surviving register is contained in Doat 21 and dates to 1241-2.28 
It contains hundreds of summaries of heretical crimes and punishments 
awarded by the Dominican Peter Seilan during his investigations in the dio- 
cese of Cahors. Like all inquisitors, Peter Seilan was careful to distinguish 
Waldensians from Cathars. When the evidence indicated that someone had 
given or shared food with heretics, for example, he asked whether this involved 
meat and cheese, as in the case of Raymond Fournier, who admitted to giving 


21 Chronica magistri Guillelmi de Podio Laurentii, ed. Jean Duvernoy (Paris: 1976). The 
English edition is The Chronicle of William of Puylaurens: The Albigensian Crusade and its 
Aftermath, trans. W.A. and M.D. Sibly (Woodbridge: 2003), at p. 8. On William, see Yves 
Dossat, “A propos du chroniqueur Guillaume de Puylaurens,” in his Église et héresie en 
France au XIII* siècle (London: 1982), 47-52 and “Le chroniqueur Guillaume de Puylaurens 
étaitil chapelain de Raymond VII ou notaire de l'inquisition toulousaine?,” in idem, 
343-53. 

22 Peter Biller, “Interrogation of Waldensians, in Miri Rubin (ed.), Medieval Christianity in 
Practice (Princeton/Oxford: 2009), 231-37, at p. 236 (the author's emphasis). 

23 Bibliothèque nationale de France, Ms. Lat. Doat 21, fols. 185r-312v. The modern edition is 
Duvernoy, L'inquisition en Quercy. Some depositions are translated in English in Léglu, 
Rist, and Taylor, The Cathars, 131—77. See also Jórg Feuchter, "Pierre Sellan: Le pouvoir de 
l'inquisition à travers ses peines. Le cas de Montauban (1241), in Inquisition et pouvoir, 
ed. Gabriel Audisio (Aix-en-Provence: 2003), 235-255, and his "Pierre Sellan, un vieillard 
expérimenté, in Les Inquisiteurs: Portraits de défenseurs de la foi en Languedoc (XIII*-XIVe 
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two cheeses to Waldensians, and Huguette Maury, who gave them a cheese 
preserved in oil.?^ Cathars, vegan except for sometimes eating fish, would not 
touch dairy foodstuffs, so these details told the inquisitor which sect the wit- 
ness had been involved with. 

Typical of the inquisitor's shaping of the evidence in Doat 21is this summary 
of the crimes of Peter Bacou of Montauban: “Peter Bacou saw Waldensians 
many times and gave them alms, listened to Waldensian preaching, loved 
them and believed that they were good men,’ which is a commonplace and 
formulaic phrase appearing in evidence relating to both sects. He "often gave 
them things.’ He was present at the Waldensians' “Supper,” a ritual apparently 
unique to the Waldensians of Languedoc. He also gave Waldensians food in 
his home, attended a debate “between heretics and Waldensians,” and “gave 
them twenty pennies.” But he also “consumed bread, wine and fish of the her- 
etics [i.e. Cathars] and accepted the [Kiss of] Peace from them.” This latter 
activity explains the severity of the penalty: five pilgrimages, to be made at his 
own expense, to Le Puy, Saint-Gilles, Santiago de Compostela, Canterbury, and 
Saint-Denis.25 

The sheer volume of entries in Doat 21 allows us to make statistically valid 
observations about the details which Peter Seilan thought significant enough 
to record. Aussel, Duvernoy, and Taylor have used it in this way.?® It reveals 
that the extent of Waldensian impact in Quercy has been underestimated. This 
is particularly the case at Montauban, where one hundred and thirty people 
admitted only to involvement with Waldensians, and thirty-five with both 
sects, compared with eighty-one who only associated with Cathars. This is to 
say, Waldensian activity appears to have been more extensive, and involved 
more people than Catharism. While it is possible that people only admitted to 
involvement with the less dangerous sect, the inquisitors were thorough and 
frequently recalled witnesses already dismissed if subsequent interviews cast 
doubt on their earlier declarations. A data set of this scale allows us to be rela- 
tively confident of the statistics. 


siècles), ed. Laurent Albaret (Toulouse: 2001), 41-55. On the manuscripts as having formed 
part of the Dominican archive in Toulouse, see most recently, Peter Biller, Caterina Bruschi, 
and Shelagh Sneddon, Inquisitors and Heretics in Thirteenth-Century Languedoc: Edition 
and Translations of Toulouse Inquisition Depositions, 1273-1282 (Leiden: 2010), 4-10. 

24 Duvernoy, L'inquisition en Quercy, 138-9, 154-5. 

25  Légluet al, The Cathars, no. 3.1.2, p. 140. 

26 Max Aussel, “Noël 1241: Gourdon au temps de l'Inquisition,” Bulletin de la société des études 
littéraires, scientifiques et artistiques du Lot 17/2 (1996), 91-117; Duvernoy, L'inquisition 
en Quercy, 23, 25; Claire Taylor, Heresy, Crusade and Inquisition in Medieval Quercy 
(Woodbridge: 2011), esp. 160-5. 
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Statistical work on penances reveals even more detailed patterns. Most typ- 
ically, punishments consisted of pilgrimages to sites ranging from relatively 
local cults, such as Saint-Gilles, to further afield. Punishments often involved 
support of paupers and the wearing of cloth crosses. We can also see that, 
although the pilgrimages assigned to supporters of Cathars and Waldensians 
are different in terms of the distances travelled, they are not remarkably so. 
Eighty-five per cent of Waldensian supporters and sixty-one per cent of Cathar 
supporters were sent to three, relatively close destinations: Le Puy, Saint-Gilles, 
and Santiago. The data shows this to be the default sentence for relatively 
minimal involvement, and in general Waldensian supporters did not receive 
the harshest penalties unless they had been involved in ritual activity. More 
distant sites - Canterbury, Rome, and even Constantinople in the service of 
the Fourth Crusade — were only to be visited by the most serious of criminals, 
between one and six per cent of those sentenced, and were far more likely 
to be allocated to Cathar credentes (believers) than to Waldensian supporters. 
Even so, fifty-two of the latter were sent to Canterbury. So, penances assigned 
to those involved in Waldensian activities were far from minimal, irrespective 
of the relatively moderate belief crimes.?" 

Between 1242 and circa 1290, and outside of Quercy, we have fewer refer- 
ences to Waldensians. Doat 22, containing Pérégrine Gasc's deposition (above), 
is the register of the inquisitor Bernard of Caux.?® During 1243-5, he and fel- 
low inquisitor John of Saint-Pierre spent eighteen months in the Northern 
Toulousain and its intersections with Quercy and the Agenais. His register 
consists of fuller, far lengthier versions of depositions than the surviving reg- 
ister of Peter Seilan does. Waldensians appear to have been more marginal, 
with relatively few cases aside from those discussed below. The town library of 
Toulouse itself houses one of the few inquisition records dating from the 13th 
century. Ms 609, as it is known, features Waldensians, if only marginally, and 
translated extracts have been published by Peter Biller?? Inquisitors' manuals 


27 lam grateful to Dr. Harry Barmby for this data, based on his PhD research, tracking and 
analyzing the development of inquisitorial penances in the 13th century. 

28 Doat 22, fols. 11-69v. See Yves Dossat, “L'inquisiteur Bernard de Caux et l’Agenais,’ in 
Église et hérésie en France au XIII” siècle (London: 1982), 75-9, and "Une figure d'inquisi- 
teur: Bernard de Caux,” Cahiers de Fanjeaux 6 (Toulouse: 1971), 253-72, also in Église et 
hérésie, at 47—52. 

29 Biller, “Interrogation of Waldensians,’ in Rubin (ed.), Medieval Christianity in Practice, 
231-37. 
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relating to southern France drawn up in 1248-9 by Bernard of Caux and John 
of Sainte-Pierre,3° and an anonymous editor around d 1265,?! are structured to 
deal separately with Cathars and Waldensians. 

Other glimpses come from the registers of Pons of Parnac and Ranulph of 
Plassac (1273-82), copied into Doats 25 and 26. They are the depositions of 
six Burgundians living in the diocese of Rodez. Yves Dossat used material on 
Bernard Raymond Barahon, of a merchant family at Toulouse, who briefly dis- 
cussed Waldensians, apparently without believing in them.?? In a text entitled 
On the Way of Life of the Poor of Lyons, probably dated from the 1270s-80s, one 
reads that: 


In this sect both men and women are received, and they are called 
‘Brothers’ and ‘Sisters. They do not possess any immovable goods, but 
they renounce their own property and follow poverty. They do not work, 
and they do not acquire or earn anything by which they could be sup- 
ported, but they are supported by the good and alms of their friends and 
believers ... They [the Brothers] live in houses and households, two or 
three in a hospice with two or three women [the Sisters], who pretend to 
be their wives or sisters.?? 


The Dominicans also had their activities recorded in narratives. William of 
Puylaurens is noted above. A chronicler even more closely associated with the 
Dominicans' activity was William Pelhisson. He was an inquisitor himself and 
his chronicle, while not detailed, notes early inquisitorial activity about which 
we would not otherwise know. This includes an early instance of exhumation, 
in 1231, of the body of one “Galvan,” an Archimandrita magnus Valdensium. 
Dominicans and others, Pelhisson tells us, “went confidently to the house 


30 See also Dondaine, A., “Le manuel de l'inquisiteur (1230-1330),” AFP 17 (1947), 853194, 
at 97-101; Lucy J. Sackville, Heresy and Heretics in the Thirteenth Century: The Textual 
Representations (Woodbridge: 2011), 136, 141. 

31 Selge, Texte zur Inquisition (Gütersloh: 1967), 70-7, translated in Wakefield and Evans, 
Heresies of the High Middle Ages, 250-58; Vat. lat. 3978 is translated in Edward Peters (ed.), 
Heresy and Authority in Medieval Europe (London: 1980), no. 40. See also Dondaine, "Le 
manuel de l’inquisiteur” 85-194, at 97-101, 106-7, 140-54; Sackville, Heresy and Heretics in 
the Thirteenth Century, 136-8, 141-3. 

32 The excellent edition and English translation is in Biller et al., Inquisitors and Heretics 


(above), 33, 194-9, 578-91. This recent edition contains extensive introductory material, 
of relevance to all inquisition registers. See also Yves Dossat, "Les Vaudois méridionaux 
d'après les documents de l'inquisition,' Cahiers de Fanjeaux 2 (Toulouse: 1967), 207-42, 
at 221. 

33 Biller, “Interrogation of Waldensians, 234. 
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where the said heretic had died, and destroyed it utterly, and made a dung-pit 
(locum sterquilinii) out of it, and they exhumed the said Galvan and took him 
out of the cemetery of Villeneuve, where he had been buried. In a great proces- 
sion they dragged his body through the town, and in a public place outside of 
the town they burned it.”34 


2 Sources from c.1300: Jacques Fournier, Bernard Gui and Others 


The best-known inquisition register is that of another local Dominican, 
Jacques Fournier, recording depositions from 1318-25 in the county of Foix, 
because it formed the basis of Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie's famous microhis- 
tory, Montaillou.?° However, whereas the central figures in Montaillou were 
associated with a debased form of Catharism, in its death throes, the register 
also records a tiny but very coherent Waldensian cell at Pamiers, seized in 1319. 
Fournier is only known to have executed five people in his career and, remark- 
ably, four of these were from this group. 

Those arrested had been amongst Waldensians sharing a house in the town. 
They were questioned and subsequently despatched to Avignon for interro- 
gation by the inquisitor Bernard Gui. They were Raymond of Sainte-Foy (also 
called Raymond de la Cóte, in the Isére, diocese of Vienne, or Raymond de 
Roncas), and other members of his household: Agnes Francou (once Raymond's 
wet-nurse, and widow of a Stephen Francou), Huguette de la Cóte, and her 
husband Jean of Vienne (or “Fustier”), a carpenter. Fournier called this group 
the heresis valdesie seu pauperum de Lugduno ("The heresy of the Waldensians, 
or the ‘Poor of Lyons’ "). They called themselves “the Poor of Christ.”36 


34 Chronique de Guillaume Pelhisson, ed. and trans. Jean Duvernoy (Paris: 1994), 42-4. 
Author's translation. 

35 Jean Duvernoy (ed. and trans.), Le registre d'inquisition de Jacques Fournier (évéque de 
Pamiers) (1318—1325), 3 vols. (Toulouse: 1965); Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie, Montaillou vil- 
lage occitan de 1294 à 1324 (Paris: 1975). 

36 Duvernoy, Le registre d'inquisition de Jacques Fournier, 1, 55-122 (Raymond); 123-7 
(Agnes); 128-39 (John); and 140-50 (Huguette), with Fournier's name for the group at 
I, 123. See also Duvernoy's Inquisition à Pamiers: Cathares, Juifs, Lépreux ... devant leurs 
juges (Toulouse: 1966, 1966), 20-32. The women's depositions are translated into English 
by Shulamith Shahar in an appendix: Women in a Medieval Heretical Sect: Agnes and 
Huguette the Waldensians (Woodbridge: 2001), 131-56 (Agnes at 131-8, Huguette at 138- 
156). On this cell see also Cameron, Waldenses, 87-95 and Lambert, Medieval Heresy, 158— 
61. Too recent to address here is the work of Dr. Jack Baigent. 
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Raymond was one of the most significant people interrogated by Fournier, 
and his group is mentioned in other depositions in the register. Raymond 
himself was a Waldensian deacon. He had been admitted into the sect, he 
revealed to Fournier, by the majoralis Jean of Lorraine. Raymond refused to 
profess belief in the doctrine of purgatory. He openly stated that if what the 
Church taught or did went contrary to the Gospels, it was sinful. Key exam- 
ples were judicial killing, and the persecution of those who refused to take 
oaths. Raymond also outlined their practice with regard to confessing sins to 
each other, the means by which they elected deacons such as himself as well 
as their other ministers, and how a layperson could be admitted to the sect. 
Whilst disobedient, Raymond was not a Donatist, and his group routinely 
received the Eucharist from Catholic priests. 

Huguette was the most involved of the two women in the sect. She was part 
of a wider network on the eastern Languedoc, having contacts at Montpellier, 
Arles, Belcaire, and Saint-Gilles-du-Gard, regions where Catharism had been 
far less successful. She had first met Waldensians, through a man called Gerard 
of Arles. She had met Jean of Lorraine, at Saint-Gilles. Like other Waldensians, 
she had attended church, but her religious education came from the 
Waldensians whom she knew. She learnt from them that it was a sin to lie; that 
purgatory did not exist, and so prayers and services for the dead were there- 
fore worthless; that it was wrong to harm another person, and this extended to 
judicial execution by inquisitors; that excommunication meant nothing, and 
likewise indulgences; and that those of the sect should hear confession and 
impose their own penances. 

Although Raymond of Sainte-Foy pronounced the Credo, he was burned by 
a weeping Jacques Fournier in May 1320, along with Agnes. Huguette and John 
were executed in August 1321. Duvernoy observes the resulting outcry. It was 
noted by some that Raymond had joined his hands in prayer in the flames. 
Some said that he was a martyr. Berenger Escoulan of Foix recounted how, 
shortly afterwards, everyone was discussing the execution and how bravely 
Raymond had died. This was evidence for Berenger that Raymond's soul was 
saved and that he could not have been a heretic. In his turn, Berenger was 
reported to inquisitors as stating that it was a mortal sin to swear, either in a lie 
or in telling the truth, and saying that there were only three legitimate ranks 
of clergy: deacon, priest, and bishop, which could be conferred simply by the 
imposition of hands and the sincere recitation of the Our Father. Dissension 
was reported elsewhere too, for example at Ornolac. The deposition of its 
bailli William Austatz includes the information that he had been asked why 
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Raymond had been killed and replied that it was because he denied the power 
of the pope in absolving sins, and because he did not believe in purgatory.5? 

If Jacques Fournier's is the best-known register, the best-known inquisitor 
is Bernard Gui, already bishop of Lodéve, who was appointed in 1307 and was 
based at Toulouse. Raymond of Sainte-Foy's testimony formed a basis of the 
portion of his inquisitors' manual, known as the Conduct of Inquiry Concerning 
Heretical Depravity. In spite of discussing Waldensians amongst the major her- 
esies of his day, accusing the sect in general of Donatism, Gui says very lit- 
tle specific to southern France. Euan Cameron has demonstrated that such 
assertions are taken from existing descriptions of the sect rather than from his 
own trial records. Gui seems to assume that Waldensians constituted a single, 
homogenous sect, and that "if his victims did not overtly express a Donatist 
attitude towards sinful priests, or reject the cult of saints, they must have been 
concealing something.”38 

Bernard Gui passed nine hundred and thirty sentences against heretics at 
Toulouse between 1308 and 1323, including against Waldensians.?? From them, 
we learn about a remarkable group in the archdiocese of Auch (Gascony). 
They were migrants from Burgundy, Bresse, and Franche-Comté.^? Specifically, 
many appear to have settled in or near the town of Mazères, near Castelnau- 
Barbarens in the county of Astarac, and also in the county of Lomagne. Bérard 
d'Aliéze, noted above, had believed them to be good people and to be saved, 
and had done so for five or six years. Another witness, Perrin Faure, gave up 
the names of the priest Perrin of Gadoux, Jean Moran and Christian Maynes, 
whom he had believed to be “good men.” This was probably the same Christian 
who, as Adhémar Bojon noted, went in hiding, not wanting to be discovered 
or shown to anyone.^! Raymond of Sainte-Foy and his household had retained 
contact with Burgundian Waldensians in Gascony, where some of them had 


37 Duvernoy, Le registre d'inquisition de Jacques Fournier, 1, 195-6.. 

38 Bernard Gui, Practica inquisitionis heretice pravitatis, ed. Célestin Douais (Paris: 1886). The 
edition of the manual most often cited is Guillaume Mollat (ed. and trans.), Manuel de l'in- 
quisiteur, 2 vols. (Paris: 1964). On Waldensians, see 1, xvii, 34-83 and esp. 11, 148-53. Gui's 
major sources were Stephen of Bourbon and Pseudo-David of Augsburg. See Sackville, 
Heresy and Heretics, 69, 141; Cameron, Waldenses, 25-6, 28, 59, 86, 93 (quotation), 93-4. 

39 The edition is Le livre des sentences de l'inquisiteur Bernard Gui, 1308-28, ed. and trans. 
Annette Pales-Gobilliard, 2 vols. (Paris: 2002). See also Peter Biller, "Through a glass 
darkly: Seeing medieval heresy,’ in The Medieval World, eds. Peter Linehan and Janet 
L. Nelson (London/New York: 2001), 308-26, at 310. 

40 For example in Pales-Gobilliard, Le livre des sentences, 984-91, 1018-27, 1040-43, 1047-87; 
Duvernoy, “Albigeois et vaudois en Rouergue,” 102-4. 

41 Pales-Gobilliard, Le livre des sentences, 11, 984-7, 988-9, 1040-43. 
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also resided, probably in houses of Waldensians such as that at Beaumont de 
Lomagne.*? 

Information about the Gascons can be also found in The Book of Sentences of 
the Inquisitors of Toulouse. This is a lesser-known register which consists of six- 
teen sermons naming and condemning heretics, by Gui and others. Simonutti 
says that it “provided the documentary basis" for Gui's manual. It too recalls 
a trial in 1310 of Burgundian Gascons. We learn that they were refugees from 
inquests in the later years of the 13th century, and that some of them had 
arrived via the Rouergue. The group were Lyonists. One, John Philibert, had 
originally been a priest in Burgundy who had gone over to the sect when sent 
to investigate what had become of the émigrés.*? 

Peter Biller uses a deposition of one of the Gascon sect, a woman called 
Joana, as an example of how we can read inquisitors' interest in matters such as 
Waldensian belief and practice, such as “not to say evil, nor to lie or swear” and 
to copy their *mode of praying." The record also casts light on shadier figures 
such as John of Cerno, who taught Joana and had her confess to him and receive 
penance. This took the form of fasting on certain Thursdays and repeating the 
Our Father. Joana had accepted this penance even though, like Bérard d’Alieze, 
she had "thought or knew that the said Waldensian was not a priest ordained 
by a bishop of the Roman Church." We also learn from the Book of Toulouse 
that these heretics called themselves ‘Brethren’. Their spiritual leaders were 
celibate, travelling preachers, such as Perrin Vaudry of Saint-Gaudens. He may 
have been Latin educated, for he is referred to as clericus. His case highlights 
issues of literacy within heretical sects. Though literate and authoritative, their 
necessarily peripatetic leaders were not always physically there for their flock. 
Instead, religious solidarities within the Gascon group were reinforced by the 
memorising of texts. The function of committing texts to memory may not 


42  Pales-Gobilliard, Le livre des sentences, 11, 984-5; Shahar, Women in a Medieval Heretical 
Sect, deposition of Agnes Francou, 132; Brenon, "Le choix hérétique,” 126. 

43 The original manuscript was once in the possession of John Locke. The first edition, form- 
ing part of a larger work, is Philippus van Limborch (ed.), Historia Inquisitionis: Cui sub- 
jungitur Liber sententiarum inquisitionis Tholosanae, ab anno Christi mcccvii ad annum 
mcccxxiii (Amsterdam: 1692), 356. The English edition, published without name of editor 
or translator, is The History of the Inquisition (London: 1816). On Limborch's work in a 
Protestant and intellectual context, see Luisa Simonutti, "Limborch's Historia inquisitionis 
and the Pursuit of Toleration,” in Judaeo-Christian Intellectual Culture in the Seventeenth 
Century edited by Allison P. Coudert, Sarah Hutton, Richard H. Popkin, and Gordon 
M. Weiner Archives Internationales D'Histoire des Idées / International Archives of 
the History of Ideas book series (ARCH, volume 163) (1999), 237-55. See also Cameron, 
Waldenses, 78-87, 82-3, 93-4. 
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have been solely so that illiterate people became involved in oral-textual dis- 
courses. Lambert observes something more immediate and fundamental to 
this precarious religiosity: it reduced the number of books that the sect had in 
circulation, and therefore would have to hide.44 

Finally, inquisition resulted in an entirely different genre of sources, chan- 
sons composed by troubadours in the decades after William of Tudela and his 
continuator wrote. Catherine Léglu suggests that, unlike the composers of the 
Song of the Albigensian Crusade, one troubadour, Peire Cardenal, may perhaps 
have been drawn to heresy himself, and specifically the Waldensian sect. In 
his song Ab votz dangel, he notes that the Dominicans, whom he regards as 
corrupt, would use the sect against anyone challenging the process of inquisi- 
tion: “... they have set up a court to judge cases, and whoever turns them away 
from that goal is said to be a Waldensian.”* 

Conversely, a Dominican propaganda poem in Occitan called The Tale of 
the Heretic notes that “there would never have been a credens, a heretic or a 
Waldensian if a good pastor had been there to contradict them." At the end of 
the tale, Sicart the heretic is won over by the arguments of a man called Izarn 
and the real-life inquisitor Brother Ferrer. He accepts that their authority is 
legitimate and deriving from the papacy, saying: "Thanks to your words, I wish 
to be baptised and returned to the faith that you have preached to be about, 
you and brother Ferrer, to whom the power is given to bind and unbind, what- 
ever the sin might be of the heretic, the Waldensian, or the clog-wearer.’*6 As 
such, we see that there is no fixed response to the heretics in troubadour circles, 
which surely reflect wider social and religious ambivalence towards the sect. 


3 The Historiography of Southern French Waldensianism 


The earliest modern study of southern French Waldensianism specifically is 
probably that of Ernest Roschach in 1868, based on Raymond of Sainte-Foy's 
network.” It highlights the group's regional and international links. Scholarly 
editions of sources, with excellent introductions and painstaking work on 


44 Biller, "Through a glass darkly,” 310, 313, 315; Cameron, Waldenses, 81-2; Lambert, Medieval 
Heresy, 163. 

45 Léglu, Rist, and Taylor, The Cathars, 79, (quotation) 114. 

46  Léglu, Rist, and Taylor, The Cathars, 211, 213. 

47 Ernest Roschach, "Une émigration bourguignonne dans le sud-ouest de la France, au XIII* 
et au XIV* siècle,” Mémoires de l'Académie impériale des sciences, inscriptions et belles-let- 
tres de Toulouse, series 6, no. 6 (Toulouse: 1868), 97-121. 
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the identification and contextualisation of texts, was undertaken by Antoine 
Dondaine, Christine Thouzellier, and Jean Duvernoy in the 1940s to 1960s.*8 
Their editions still dominate bibliographies. However, as a generalisation, the 
historiography of heresy in Languedoc privileges Catharism. Many works only 
discuss Waldensianism because it was in the same source-base as regional evi- 
dence for Catharism.*9 Even that focussing on Waldensians specifically, includ- 
ing much of the above, has been undertaken by scholars who have Catharism 
as their primary interest, and is comparative rather than specific. 

Waldensians were considered significant enough to form the basis of 
the second volume of the specialist journal Cahiers de Fanjeaux, in 1967.50 
However, much of this work concerns the development of the medieval sect 
more widely or is concerned primarily with the Poor Catholics. With the 
exception of Duvernoy's work on Quercy and the Rouergue, some opportuni- 
ties to fully exploit the Occitan sources were missed by French scholars. I refer 
here to the treasure trove that is the inquisition depositions. See, however, 
Marie-Humbert Vicaire's important chapter on the debate between Catholics 
and Waldensians in 1207 at Pamiers,?! while Yves Dossat was perhaps amongst 
the first to attempt to deal systematically with the early inquisitorial sources.5? 
Jean Duvernoy gave the sect consideration also in introductions to his sev- 
eral editions of volumes primarily relating to Catharism.5? Anne Brenon's 
recent survey of medieval heresy includes a brief chapter on Waldensians in 
Languedoc specifically.5+ 

As a generalisation, it would be fair to say that the francophone work rarely 
takes an integrated approach to Waldensians in southern France. It is as though 
the current ran parallel to Catharism, touching only at points of contestation, 


48 Cited above. See also Duvernoy’s “L Unité du valdéisme en France à la fin du XIIe siècle 
(Bourgogne, Sillon rhodanien, Gascogne), in his Cathares, vaudois et béguins: Dissidents 
du pays d'Oc (Toulouse: 1994), pp. 141-53. 

49 For example, see his “Albigeois et vaudois en Quercy, " Cathares, vaudois et béguins, 
pp. 85-97, at 91-2; and ‘Albigeois et vaudois en Rouergue,” in ibid. 99-10, at 102-4. See 
also Christine Thouzellier's Hérésie et hérétiques (Rome: 1969), esp. 39-80. 

50 See above, and Kurt-Victor Selge, “L’aile droite du mouvement vaudois et naissance des 
Pauvres catholiques et des Pauvres réconciliés CF 2, 227-43; and M.-H. Vicaire, "Les 
Vaudois et Pauvres catholiques contre les Cathares (1190-1223),” CF 2, 244-72. 

51 Marie-Humbert Vicaire, "Rencontre à Pamiers des courants vaudois et dominicain (1207), 
CF 2, 163-94. 

52 Yves Dossat, "Les Vaudois méridionaux d’après les documents de l’Inquisition, CF 2, 
208-227. 

53 Forexample, Le registre de l'inquisition de Jacques Fournier, (1318-1325), French translation, 
3 vols. (Paris: Bibliothéque des Introuvables, 1978 reprint of Toulouse: É. Privat, 1965 edn.), 
I, 14-16, and Chronique de Guillaume Pelhisson (Paris: 1994). 

54 AnneBrenon, "Vaudoisie en Languedoc" (above). 
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such as in debates. In many ways this is inevitable, because even localised stud- 
ies of Catharism which are interested in the social and everyday life of heresy 
have few sources for Waldensians to work with, especially for the 12th and 13th 
centuries. 

Anglophone work on Waldensians is significant. It began with the Protestant 
theologian Philip van Limborch. The sect has been considered from a wider 
range of perspectives since the later 20th century, including in work on her- 
esy more widely, such as that of Wakefield®> and Lambert.°% Mary Rouse and 
Richard Rouse's important work on Ms. Marston 266 in the Yale University 
Beinecke Library is essentially about Durand of Huesca and not Waldensians, 
in spite of its title.5? In terms of specialist studies on the Waldensian move- 
ment Europe-wide, which deal with southern France in a broader context, that 
of Euan Cameron stands out.58 Gabriel Audisio's work contains little specific 
to southern France.?? On the south specifically, Peter Biller has done most, not 
least on Waldensian women.9? Shulamith Shahar's recent work on Waldensian 
women in Raymond of Sainte-Foy's group is another regional study addressing 
women in the sect.6! Caterina Bruschi's approach to the inquisitorial sources 
features Waldensians quite centrally among her itinerant subjects.9? 

However, the fortunate historian working on the northern Languedoc can 
attempt to paint a picture of communities in which Cathars, Waldensians, 


55 William Wakefield, Heresy, Crusade and Inquisition in Southern France, 100-1250 
(London: 1974), esp. 43-7. 

56 M.D. Lambert, The Cathars (Oxford: 1998), now in its third edition: Lambert, Medieval 
Heresy (above). 

57 Mary A. Rouse and Richard H. Rouse, “The Schools and the Waldensians: A new work 
by Durand de Huesca,” in Christendom and its Discontents: Exclusion, Persecution and 
Rebellion, 1000-1500, eds. Scott L. Waugh and Peter D. Diehl (Cambridge: 1996), 86-111. 

58 Euan Cameron, Waldenses: Rejections of Holy Church in Medieval Europe (Oxford: 2000), 
esp. 23-35, 70-95. 
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their supporters, and people who had nothing to do with either, encountered 
each other on a daily basis as they went about the activities which they later 
described to the inquisitors.63 


4 The Name “Waldensian” 


An important element in recent work on heresy more widely is the consid- 
eration of the use of the names given to different sects in both the medieval 
and modern period, and what these names imply. This is the case also with 
Waldensians. The majority of medieval sources cited above, almost all of them 
in Latin, use the term Valdenses. But this is not as straightforward as it seems. 
In the early historiography, Alain of Lille says, “They are called Waldenses after 
their heresiarch," intended to indicate that they followed a man, not Christ.64 
Bernard of Fontcaude interprets the name as meaning "dense vale," in that they 
were "enveloped in a deep, dense darkness of error"65 As such, the accepted 
name was not regarded neutrally. The southerners were explicitly associated 
with the Lyonist wing of the wider movement in the nomenclature. Ermengard 
of Béziers calls them variously “the Lyonists” and “the Waldenses,” and observes 
that there were others called “the Poor" because, “they take no thought for the 
morrow,” and “the Sandal-shod,” because they wear perforated footwear.96 As 
late as the 1270s, they were apparently known to William of Puylaurens as both 
“Waldensians” and “Poor Men of Lyons.”®” Possibly these well-informed authors 
were making a specific point about the southern French branch having taken 
a more moderate path than the Poor of Lombardy. Ermengard of Béziers also 
notes that some “heretics” believed that there was “a good God and a malign 
god” and that there were “other heretics ... Waldenses.”68 So Waldensians could 
be a conceptual sub-set of “heretics.” Inquisitorial records, on the other hand, 
almost always refer to the sect as "Waldensians" as opposed to “heretics.” The 
two terms are used so that they can be identified as different from Cathars. For 
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example, “William of Broile saw Waldensians and listened to their preaching. 
Item, he saw heretics in another place and assisted in discussion about the 
[New] Testament in the presence of Waldensians. He saw heretics and listened 
to their preaching and discussed creation with them ...”69 

Cameron observes that the "continual dialogue between literary tradition 
and direct testimony" in the manuals resulted from inquisitors' application 
of established examples to trials they were themselves involved in.?° William 
Pelhisson, for example, refers to “Cathars” as heretici perfecti and Waldensians 
as Valdenses, using terminology denoting a distinct status within the set of 
“heretics” for the Cathar elect, and “Waldensian” outside of both.” In other 
words, distinguishing between the two groups of heretics was found to be nec- 
essary on a legal as well as conceptual basis. 

However, we must remember that when inquisitors use the term “Valdenses” 
this is a Latin translation of local terminology. To the southern French, think- 
ing, reading, discussing, and working in the vernacular - that is to say, the vast 
majority of people who had contact with Waldensians — the sectarians were 
more usually called sabatatz (or ensabatatz), “clog-wearers.” Occasionally this 
is reflected in the depositions. Peter Desplas was a “sandal wearer” to Peter 
Garcias.? In the Dominican apologia “The Tale of the Heretic,” they are first 
“Waldensians” (we read: "There never would have been a credens, a here- 
tic or a Waldensian if a good pastor had been there to contradict him.”), but 
later “Waldensian” is distinguished from “clog wearer”73 William of Tudela 
and his continuator used both types of term, Latin and local.7* In addition, 
Waldensians were often described as being boni homines (good men) in inquis- 
itorial sources, the variant of which, bos omes, would have been the vernacu- 
lar.’° Cathars were often referred to like this as well. In fact, we should regard 
it as a conventional regional epithet regarding worthy status, rather than as a 
name for specific heretics.76 

However, the existence of very localised terminology does not mean that the 
movement was essentially of the region. This is an important point. Historians 
have noted the significance of Burgundian migrants at the end of our period, 
and logically the first of the sect in the region must have been migrants also. 
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In the intervening period, we have evidence that communication between 
Waldensians of southern France and those elsewhere was frequent. I shall 
also suggest that a significant number of those noted in the registers of the 
1240s may not have been local to the diocese of Cahors. Furthermore, we know 
that Waldensians in southern France referred to themselves as "sisters" and 
"brothers" by circa 1300 at the latest, just as those of other regions did. As such, 
we should in not regard those of southern France to have been geographi- 
cally or ideologically isolated. So, whilst those in southern France may have 
had some of their own their own customs and practices that were established 
over several generations, they were part of wider networks. I agree with Peter 
Biller, for this region at least, that we cannot go as far as Merlo and speak of 
^Waldensianisms."7 


5 The Demography of Waldensianism in Southern France: 
Social Status, Families, Women 


Waldensianism appears to have been widespread in southern France but, like 
Catharism, had petered out by around 1320. However, Lambert notes that the 
Waldensians were not as well established in the heartlands of Catharism — 
the Lauragais and Toulousain — but instead in regions including Quercy and 
the Rouergue where Catharism had a less uniform base of support.’8 Again 
unlike Catharism, we do not have evidence for long-standing communities 
spanning many generations in a given location. The sectarians seem to have 
been frequently migrant and marginal most of the time, certainly after the 
defections of 1207. The anonymous account which was probably composed by 
Ermengard of Béziers has them operating “to the sea at Narbonne and thence 
to the sea at Bordeaux"? that is to say, across the regions of the Languedoc 
and Gascony, from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. This was undoubtedly a 
generalisation, and concrete evidence of Waldensian activity is far more geo- 
graphically restricted. 

At Narbonne around 1190, they were confounded and lost important mem- 
bers, so in all probability fragmented as a group. On firmer ground in Foix, 
where Peter of Les Vaux-de-Cernay tells us that they were under the protection 
ofthe comital family, we should consider them to have been settled by the time 
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of the debate of 1207, and therefore thriving in an area in which Catharism was 
also firmly implanted. We hear little of the heretics in crusader sources, except 
that in 1214, when the town of Morlhon in the Rouergue was besieged, seven 
Waldensians discovered and “confessed their unbelief freely and fully" and 
were burnt “with great rejoicing.'9? In 1273, Waldensians were discovered by 
inquisitors in the Rouergue, five of whom were from Burgundy.?! We can there- 
fore suggest that the Waldensian presence in the Rouergue, illuminated again 
in the early 14th century, was important and, while the sources do not exist 
for us to observe unbroken settlement, it was certainly replenished frequently 
by the migration of others of the Lyonist persuasion. However, by the time 
that Raymond of Sainte-Foy's group was arrested, we have little evidence for 
Waldensians other than his tiny group at Pamiers, and those in the Rouergue 
and Gascony. 

In terms of the Cathar heartlands of the Toulousain and Lauragais, the 
regions at the heart of the crusade's warzone, we have much less evidence. 
In 1205, Pope Innocent 111 suspended the bishop of Béziers for not acting as 
he should have against Cathars and Waldensians in his diocese, in spite of 
promising in 1194 to do so and to compel local nobles to do likewise.8? Such 
lords included rulers of towns like Lavaur, in the Albigeois: William of Tudela 
associates Waldensians with the town's co-ruler Aimery, lord also of Montréal 
and Laurac, both near Carcassonne.® By the 1240s Waldensians were marginal 
to recent memory; it would appear that there had once been communities at 
Auriac, Castelnaudary, Castres, Saix, and Viviers-lès-Montagnes.84 

The dearth of other evidence for Waldensians in the central Languedoc by 
the 1240s is best understood in terms of the migration patterns we can observe 
in Quercy. As we have seen, Peter Seilan found hundreds of witnesses who 
had associated with Waldensians in the diocese of Cahors. On the one hand, 
it seems sensible to consider that there may have been a similar Waldensian 
saturation in the Toulousain, masked from us because of the patchy survival 
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of the records. The towns of Montauban and Castelsarrasin were well within 
the cultural sphere of Toulouse as it was, and it seems unlikely that they would 
have been any less confessionally complex neighbours. 

However, a mass migration of religious dissidents would take place, out of 
the Toulousain and into central and upper Quercy. The settlement of 1229 had 
brought French officials into the Toulousain, placing all heretics in greater 
danger than ever, as a widespread social and political revolution-from-with- 
out took place. The resulting hostility to the crusade on the part of Catholic 
lords from central and northern Quercy, enabled heretical refugees to flood 
into northern Quercy for the first time.55 Certainly many Cathars remained in 
the Toulousain, but this was not the case with Waldensians. The heretical com- 
munities north of the Garonne-Tarn-Aveyron confluence were only a few years 
old when Peter Seilan turned his attention to them. The depositions would 
support relatively recent social relationships. Bernarda Faure of Beaucaire had 
rented a house to Waldensians for a year; Na Algars du Villar of Montcuq did 
so for female Waldensians for two years.86 These recent arrangements were 
the norm, whereas the community in southern Quercy was certainly better 
embedded, most notably at Montauban, where they had their own houses 
and well-established relationships with leading families. The patriarch of the 
Carbonnel family, Peter senior, admitted to serving food, including meat and 
wine, to Waldensians "fifty times"; Lady Carbonnel had seen many Waldensians 
and given them food in her youth.87 The town of Castelsarrasin was the com- 
ital administrative centre for Quercy. Bernard of Caux's register reveals some 
Waldensian activity there. That of Pérégrine Gasc has been noted. The young 
knight Arnold of Corbarieu had observed three men, who he discovered later 
to have been Waldensians, on a hill called Malrazen, and had also seen one of 
the few other Waldensians to be named, Toulza de Lavaur, labouring on the 
walls of the church of Saint-Nauphary.88 

In Europe more widely, it was in manufacturing and commercial towns 
that Waldensians most often established themselves, according to Herbert 
Grundmann. Their natural support came from relatively successful urban fam- 
ilies, and eventually people from humbler backgrounds became involved.8° 
This holds for southern France to an extent. Toulouse, Montauban, and 
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Castelsarrasin fit this model. However, we have seen that Waldensians also 
had a significant presence in the mountains of the Pyrenees. Like the castra of 
northern and central Quercy, and also the Lauragais, these were fortified towns 
dominated by local lords. Furthermore, we do not have enough evidence to 
make generalisations about the social rank of Waldensians themselves.?? From 
the sheer scale of their success in Quercy, many supporters must have been 
from relatively humble backgrounds. If it is indeed the case that the records 
reveal large-scale periodical migration, many Waldensians may not have had 
their social or economic origins in the region or have firm roots in the places 
where they were encountered. The lack of evidence would indeed reflect the 
itinerant, precarious lifestyle which they actively sought. 

The evidence of the depositions indicates that many witnesses had taken 
their religious choices very seriously. There was a three-way vying for souls and 
many deponents were in a transitional stage between beliefs, making choices 
according to what they encountered. For example, William of Broile had 
assisted in discussions of the New Testament in the presence of Waldensians 
and had discussed the nature of creation with Cathars. Peter Raymond Roque 
had listened to Waldensian and Cathar sermons and believed both sets to be 
good people. Bernard Raimond of Montauban sought out both sects to find out 
more about them: he found the Waldensians to be good men, but he found the 
Cathars to be better?! 

Fascinatingly in locations where we can identify both Cathars and 
Waldensians, there is little to suggest that by the mid-13th century support for 
one sect over another ran in specific families. It can also be shown that the 
vast majority of families represented in the data for Montauban and Gourdon 
(by far the two largest data sets) had members involved with both sects.?? The 
lords of Foix contained supporters of both. The same pattern is common in 
Quercy, where we can even quantify it. Adherence to Catharism alone appears 
to have been the case for only five families at Montauban (14.7 per cent), and 
only seven in the case of Waldensians (20.6 per cent), while twenty-two (64.7 
per cent) had members admitting to association with both.?3 At Gourdon, only 
two families (8.3 per cent) were represented by members who all attached 
themselves to the sect, whereas fourteen (58.3 per cent) associated with both 
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kinds. By the end of our period, however, families do seem to have played an 
important role in discreet recruitment to the sect.94 

However, individuals tended to associate with either Cathars or Waldensians. 
Of around two hundred and forty-six people investigated at Montauban, fifty- 
three per cent admitted to contact with Waldensians alone, and only fourteen 
per cent to involvement with both sects. At Gourdon, of around one hundred 
and thirty-one people, twenty-three per cent associated only with Waldensians, 
and sixteen per cent with both. In the latter record, of the nine members of 
the Gouléme family, Gaillarde, Alice, Wilma, Raimonde, and Peter consulted 
and patronised Waldensians, including the doctor Peter of Vals. Only Guiraude 
and Lady Péronne were Cathar adherents. In the case of the Bonald family, 
Bernard had met both Pierre de Vals and the perfectus Touzet de Nogués, but 
of the two sects preferred the Waldensians, personally recommending them 
even though his kinsman William was a particularly active Cathar supporter. 
Raymond Gastaud of Montauban is untypical in Quercy in having engaged in 
specific ritual practice with both sects: he celebrated the commemoration of 
the Last Supper with Waldensians, but greeted and adored perfecti and asked 
of them: "Benedicte" (“Bless me").95 

Sparks has written most recently about the relationship between heresy and 
families. One example illustrates well the partisanship of individuals within a 
family which might have contact with both sects. In Bernard Gui's register, a 
man called Gerald spoke of having been taken discretely to one side by a man 
who, before preaching to him that it was wrong to take oaths or lie, first ascer- 
tained the that he was the son of a trusted man called Formond. Gerald rejected 
what he heard, which from context we can safely identify as Waldensianism. 
But when he recounted the story to Formond, the father commended the sect 
to his son.?® 

The data above unsettles the long-standing concept of the “Cathar family,’9” 
and rules out “Waldensian families" Women came into the sect through the 
influence of many people, not necessarily family members. On the face of it, 
both sects offered more to women than the Catholic Church did. Waldensian 
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sisters could be considered for itinerant preaching and, where they were found 
to have the right disposition, they indeed undertook this, many of them giving 
up wealth, marriages, and status to do so.?® However, we have to be careful 
about how to interpret the evidence. Is it the case that women could attain 
a significantly higher status, formally or informally, within the sect than they 
could in the Roman Church? More specifically, if their relative equality was 
real within the early movement, was it undermined towards 1300? 

Two examples shed light on the first question. Alain of Lille's tirade against 
Waldensian preaching includes Pauline texts used by other polemicists against 
women, asserting that they should be silent in churches even when they had 
questions, and must ask these of their husbands at home instead. They should 
learn in silence, and never be allowed to teach a man. They were in any case 
"silly" and could not learn. He also observes that male Waldensians were 
likely to “creep into the houses of widows and lead them astray.”?? Of course 
we should be wary of listening to the obsessions of misogynistic polemicists 
against heretical movements. Nonetheless, Alain was correct. Waldensian 
women not only asked questions and learned, but also preached and taught. 
Indeed, Biller observes that they not only did preach, but that Waldensians 
believed that women ought to preach, and finds plenty of evidence for it 
whether or not their profile was as high as that of men.!9? In a rare record from 
the crusade era, we learn that they lived among and preached to other women 
at Castelnaudary and at Lacroisille, near Puylaurens,!?! and female preachers 
Raymunda of Balinis and Alice Calosa were apprehended in the diocese of 
Narbonne.!02 

The debate at Pamiers in 1207 also sheds light on the question of the expe- 
rience of women within the early sect, as well as how clerical attitudes such as 
Alain’s might have manifested themselves in practice. In telling us about the 
debate, Peter of Les-Vaux-de-Cernay mentions that Count Raymond-Roger of 
Foix had two heretical sisters, one involved with Cathars and the other with 
Waldensians.!?? William of Puylaurens tells us that a sister of the count was 
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"openly protecting heretics" and attempted to engage in the disputation, but 
was told by a Dominican, “Go, lady, and work at your distaff. It can be no busi- 
ness of yours to join in a debate such as this."1?^ This incident is understanda- 
bly taken as an example of why women might support heretics before monks. 
The sister in question is generally assumed to have been Esclarmonde of Foix, 
and the incident cited as an example of female patronage of Cathars which 
resulted from clerical misogyny.!0 However, Esclarmonde is well-attested as a 
Cathar supporter! and this debate did not involve Cathars but Waldensians. 
As such, this was more likely the other, unidentified sister, who supported 
Waldensians. The point is the same, however. Some women in Languedoc 
had much invested in the heretical life, be it Waldensian or Cathar, and were 
used to better treatment within the sects than they were outside of them. As 
such, we have accounts of Waldensians causing rifts in families even before 
the crusade, for example in that of the witness Peter Simon of Castelnaudary. 
He had a sister and a mother, Aimengarda, who were Waldensians before the 
crusade, "living openly" in the town. He had pleaded with his sister to return to 
the Catholic faith, but she had refused.107 Biller notes evidence for dedicated 
houses for Waldensian women at Castelnaudary, such as that run by Galharda 
Bruna, operating openly around 1206 but concealing its inhabitants from view 
after 1209.!08 By the middle of our period, we have references in depositions to 
Waldensian women having enough support and status to live in houses estab- 
lished for them in Quercy, such as ones let to them by Na Algartz at Montcuq 
and Bernarde Fabrissa at Beaucaire.!09 

Women still preached and taught into the early inquisitorial period. One 
example is a woman called Geralda, who was sheltered by Petronilla Dejean 
and by Péronne at Gourdon. Wilma Michela, who testified about the sect at 
Castelnaudary, named Bernada of Pomas, Rixende of Limoux, and a woman 
called Christiana, and said that they had taught her that *no one ought to take 
an oath, for the sake of the truth ora lie, nor to promise, justly or unjustly.” The 
female preachers Arnalda and Bona Domina were captured at Castres in 1239 
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and appear in several depositions made in 1245. They had been living in the 
house of Galharda Bruna for some time and were put into the care of Raymond 
and Peter Martini of Viviers by Galharda Martini, of Castres. Amongst the evi- 
dence of inquisitorial interest in such women, Biller notes the remarkably high 
profile of women inthe anonymous inquisitors’ manual written at Carcassonne 
in the later 1240s.110 

However, women appear gradually to vanish from the sources from the 
mid-1240s onward. There need be no explanation for this other than that all 
Waldensians sought a lower profile. Nonetheless, some historians consider 
that, whereas there had once been relative gender equality between the 
brothers and sisters, the sect became more misogynistic. Shulamith Shahar 
identifies a highly gendered sect around 1300."! The sisters were doubly mar- 
ginalised, she argues, as heretics, but also as women even within the sect. 
This reflects wider discussions relating to Waldensian women, and a good 
deal of that evidence relates to southern France. The testimony of Raymond 
of Sainte-Foy in circa 1319 is central to the debate. It would seem to confirm 
that a change had taken place. According to his deposition, Waldensians by 
this time were almost all men, with no women being ordained. The men were 
not merely strictly celibate, but no married men or widowers with children 
still alive could be admitted. Women, he said, could not even preach and may 
not even be allowed the kiss the hand of the sect's male leaders, let alone 
share their rank.!? Shahar takes this at face value, and this position resonates 
with those of G. Koch, and with that of Giovanni Gonnet, who stressed a gen- 
eralised conservatism taking hold within the sect more generally. In Biller's 
words, they concluded that “Waldensian women's history begins gloriously in 
the five years before 1180, with a ministry of free itinerant preaching, along- 
side men, but by the early fourteenth century this activity has disappeared ... 
So, the first 140 years of Waldensianism saw the Sisters moving from glory to 
decline”! 

But Biller does not agree with them. He criticises a similar model, that of 
Ernst Troeltsch, which posits that heretical movements in general became 
more conservative and reactionary over time. By implication, Biller would 
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also reject Lutz Kaelber's application of Troeltsch's model to the question of 
medieval women preachers specifically, which is that once persecution took 
hold in the 1230s, women “became largely excluded from this circle” For 
Biller, however, it is only in the evidence base that women lose their profile, 
not within the movement. He shows Raymond to have protected Waldensian 
women in just the way that he protected the majority of other Waldensians he 
knew, which was by being tight-lipped and uncooperative concerning living 
people and his connections with them and testifying against the dead instead. 
Furthermore, Bernard Gui himself encountered Waldensian sisters such as 
Raymonda of Castres, and Biller finds other evidence for their presence around 
1300. He demonstrates from a variety of sources, that what was occurring was 
not a decline in female Waldensianism, but a decline in inquisitors' interest 
in them.!5 Indeed, Raymond of Sainte-Foy, in being explicit that the brothers 
and sisters must never sleep in the same room except where unavoidable," 
indicates that there were still sisters. Indeed, unlike Catharism and Catholic 
monasticism, but like the first followers of Jesus, Waldensianism was not a sect 
within which the sexes were segregated at all time. Raymond's own household 
is evidence of this. But while Biller argues that the later evidence effectively 
conceals the sisters, he concedes that later in the century they were less visible 
outside of their houses and had been forced to compromise on the question 
of stability in residence. They even paid rent, and as such may have been using 
money and have taken on more of a supportive, even domestic role within 
the sect, in contrast with the 1240s where they seem, from the evidence of 
Bernarda of Saix, to have had maids themselves.!7 

There are other perspectives on this question. Merlo is not convinced that 
women were high-profile within the sect even in its early period. They played 
no obvious role at the various church councils where the brethren were pres- 
ent.!5 Euan Cameron takes the evidence to imply an existence for Waldensian 
sisters which was a supportive one, with limited contact with the brothers and 
"beguine-style."!? Women certainly featured highly in the support offered to 
Peter of Vals in Quercy. For example, Petronilla Dejean of Gourdon hosted and 
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fed him for eight days whilst he used her house to preach. But such women 
were not Waldensians per se, but supporters, and as such their religious status 
was already lower. Indeed, Petronilla cared for a Waldensian woman too.120 
It seems that the last reference to a Sister in southern France was in Bernard 
Gui's record of 1314,?! but we should note that the Sisters disappear in the non- 
gender specific Valdenses in a way that groups of female Cathars — perfectae — 
do not.!22 


6 The Waldensian Life 


As we have seen, initially, the southern French Waldensians were hereti- 
cal simply in their insistence on preaching and the rejection of killing and 
swearing oaths. Their questioning of the doctrine of purgatory, and thereby 
the point of offerings and prayers for the dead, may have followed before 
inquisition. At some point they indeed began to dispute whether ordination 
into the priesthood was necessary for the performance of the sacraments. 
Peter of Les Vaux-de-Cernay suggests that some had concluded that they 
could be performed by Waldensians, and this had certainly happened by circa 
1300. However, we should not conclude that extremism short of Donatism 
was inevitable. Rather, it was imported by the ongoing links between the 
Waldensians and the brothers and sisters beyond the region. Radicalisation 
was surely also born of frustration at the clerical response to their initially 
moderate stance. Furthermore, some Waldensian beliefs in southern France 
evolved as the situation did. Crusade and inquisition no doubt played a role 
in an emerging opposition to killing, even judicial execution and sometimes 
even of Cathars, and in the adamant re-stressing of the refusal to swear oaths 
even, again, in a legal context. Thus, at the end of our period, Huguette de la 
Cóte's deposition contains Waldensian belief and practice concerning swear- 
ing, purgatory and intervention on behalf of the dead, excommunication, 
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confession and absolution, and the relative authority of the pope and of 
Waldensian leaders.!23 

The refusal to swear never lost its centrality. Raymond of Sainte-Foy claimed 
to have been taken ill once when swearing an oath, which reinforced his belief 
that to do so was wrong, and so he refused to do so before the court.!?* It was 
one of the few characteristics of the faith that Agnes Francou appeared to 
understand and practice, declaring several times that she would not swear 
even to save her life. The Gascon brethren taught likewise, but whereas some 
would swear if required and receive penances for this mortal sin, others would 
refuse to swear and face the wrath of the inquisitor.!?5 

Atthe otherextreme, yet inextricably coupled in depositions with the refusal 
to swear, was the refusal to accept killing as forgivable in any circumstances. 
Peter of Les Vaux-de-Cernay noted this. Biller notes numerous examples, 
including from Ms 609. One is that of Peter Marti of Montespieu, near Castres, 
who told the inquisitor that he ‘heard them preaching — among other things, 
that one should not kill or swear, even for the sake of justice. Bernarde Faure of 
Beaucaire in Quercy was told by Waldensians that it was wrong to kill or swear, 
and the little network of people who heeded Waldensians at Montcuq had 
been taught the same. However, at the end of the period, Raymond of Sainte- 
Foy apparently said that killing was legitimate so that there could be peace and 
safety, although if attacked by a robber he would fight back without trying to 
kill his assailant. He apparently explicitly stated that if “Manichaeans” would 
not be reconciled with the Roman Church, it was legitimate to execute them, 
but that this should not be applied to Waldensians. However, Biller rules out 
Raymond's testimony on the basis that it was given under extreme pressure, 
and that Raymond nonetheless died for a faith inextricably bound to pacifism. 
Huguette, in the same register, rigidly opposed execution. Indeed, Biller has 
suggested that this was a gendered issue, with women more opposed, or men- 
tioning it more than men.!26 
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If we omit the problematic evidence of Bernard of Fontcaude, widespread 
refutation of the doctrine of purgatory and, logically, prayers and good works 
for the dead, began only in the inquisitorial era. As Cameron notes, the doc- 
trine of purgatory was not itself widespread by this period. Inquisitors may 
have learned of it in the town of Carpentras, but the picture varies. The rejec- 
tion of purgatory does not appear to have been as significant in Gascony.!?7 

The monopoly of the clergy on ritual activity was contested even in the ear- 
liest sources such as Alain of Lille and Peter of Les Vaux-de-Cernay, at least 
in the case of confession. The sect followed Christ's instruction that believers 
should confess their sins to each other. Acccording to Alain of Lille, even the 
earliest Waldensians heard the confessions of believers and denied the validity 
of penances given by prelates. By the time that the Book of Toulouse was com- 
piled, it seems to have become common practice for adherents to the sect to 
confess their sins to and even receive penances from more senior Waldensian 
brothers. Bernard Gui's register reflects this also. Cameron suggests that such 
confidential encounters allowed Waldensians to strengthen their hold on the 
laity.!28 

Other sacramental roles were eventually either usurped or made irrelevant 
in the Waldensian schema. Raymond of Sainte-Foy’s majorales were able to 
perform the mass without ordination in the Catholic Church. The ordination 
ceremony itself which became elaborate also within this group, and Cameron 
notes its uniqueness and complexity. However, contemporary depositions from 
Toulouse and Gascony do not reflect this. Other sacramental roles were per- 
haps eventually either usurped or made irrelevant in the Waldensian schema. 
However, few Waldensians seem to have come to the position that only they 
could baptise Christians.!?? 

Some tenets of belief and practice evolved along different lines in south- 
ern France than they did elsewhere. We hear from Bernard of Fontcaude that 
Waldensians in Languedoc refused to pray in churches from an early date. 
Waldensians in southern France also taught prayers, to Na Sauris of Montcuq 
and Pérégrine Gasc of Moissac, for example. Raymond of Sainte-Foy's group 
prayed the Our Father collectively but, unlike other Waldensians, also prayed 
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the Ave Maria. Bernard Gui's register notes evidence from several people that 
by around 1300 it was Waldensian practice to pray with believers crouched 
over a bench. The Book of Toulouse also describes this practice, involving the 
Lord's Prayer, probably in Latin, being recited many times. Mollat suggested 
that Bernard Gui's knowledge of this manner of praying perhaps derived from 
the deposition of Raymond of Sainte-Foy, as his account of Waldensian ordi- 
nation probably did.150 

We have abundant evidence of the particular place of the Easter rituals in 
the religiosity of southern French Waldensians. This included the mass on 
Easter Day. Na Coutes told Peter Seilan about how they preached on Easter 
day, and heard confessions and administered penances.?! The practice of 
blessing and eating bread and fish on Maundy Thursday to celebrate the Last 
Supper, the Cene, was probably unique to southern France. From the 1230s at 
the latest, Waldensians in Quercy did this, as Christ had commanded. Of the 
approximately one hundred and sixty-five people who admitted contact with 
Waldensians at Montauban, thirty had either helped at the Waldensian cele- 
bration of the Last Supper or had eaten at this festival. Pons de la Jonquiere 
of Montauban, for example, had assisted at the ritual and eaten and drunk 
bread and wine blessed by them at it. Pierre de la Barriere had assisted at this 
ceremony on two occasions, eating fish and bread and wine blessed by them. 
The Maundy Thursday celebration later included the washing of celebrants' 
feet by the majoralis, as well as still involving fish, blessed bread, and wine. The 
Supper was still being celebrated in circa 1300, by Raymond of Sainte-Foy's 
group, and apparently also at Montaillou. However, it was done more secre- 
tively. Raymond of Sainte-Foy suggested that only the priests and deacons took 
part in a ritual enacted by the majorialis, but that these meals were kept secret 
from followers of the sect.!3? 

Cameron notes of the southern French that they "formed a simple, travelling 
society, without any elaborate administrative hierarchy, and with quite simple 
teachings and few rituals." Nonetheless the sect was structured in ranks, and 
there was a clear distinction between the brothers and sisters themselves and 
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their supporters. Furthermore, it appears to have become increasingly highly 
structured. Raymond of Sainte-Foy’s evidence reveals a complex organisation, 
with deacons, such as himself, ministers (majorales) such as Jean of Lorraine 
who ordained him around 1300, and between them, priests. Deacons had to 
study and prepare for up to six years before being ordained and did not per- 
form rituals but concerned themselves with more practical matters.1?? 


7 Waldenses in the Christian Community 


Abundant evidence undermines the claims of Catholic clergy such as Alain 
of Lille that Waldensians were uneducated. In fact, Waldensians were well 
educated, but in the vernacular. The brothers and sisters attended the sect's 
schools, learning Scripture in the vernacular for several years before being 
allowed to preach. In Peter Seilan's register we hear that James Carbonnel 
^wentto their schools frequently and read with them." Pons Séguy had also read 
their books. Biller in particular has highlighted the extent of the Waldensian 
production and use of books. He notes from Jacques Fournier's register an 
account of a Waldensian reading the gospel in the vernacular in a house near 
Saint-Saturnin at Toulouse, which he held in both hands. Furthermore, their 
works were valued widely, and Waldensian vernacular Bibles may well have 
been used by Cathars and by other people. There is evidence from the 1240s 
indicating this in Quercy. There is significant evidence for women's education. 
In 1244, for example, a deponent told the inquisitors Ferrer and Peter Durant 
that the sisters read out the Athanasian creed and the Gospel of St. John at the 
bedside of a sick person.!84 

Itinerant preaching was as much a part of the Waldensian life in southern 
France as it was elsewhere. The two activities were inextricably linked, and 
clergy took issue with both. Once it was decided that an aspiring preacher was 
educated and ready, they were called to confess their sins, and this was fol- 
lowed by recitation and examination of passages of scripture in the vernacu- 
lar, which they had learned by heart. Only then did the wandering life began. 
However, this may not have been the case early on. The manner of the Poor 
Catholics' rejection of itinerancy perhaps implies that the wandering lifestyle 
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was common to uneducated as well as educated brothers and sisters: “If a lay 
person wishes to conform to our suggestions, we recommend that, other than 
those suitable for preaching and disputing with the heretics, the rest should 
remain in th[eir] houses, leading a religious and well-ordered life, distribut- 
ing their own goods with justice and mercy, and working with their hands.’ 
Followers were often recruited through preaching.!35 

Waldensian public preaching evidently went underground to a degree from 
1209, but this shift should not be overstated. They did not immediately resort 
to preaching at private events. The deponent Michael Verger of Avignonnet 
recalled their door-to-door preaching against Catharism around 1216-1220.136 
In the 1240s Peter Austorgue noted that Waldensians had preached along road- 
sides.$7 Indeed, their existing itinerancy perhaps protected them, for they 
were able to preach, and then move on. We should not forget that Waldensians 
were most concerned with preaching against Cathars, not Catholics. They do 
not seem to have been opposed to the preaching of clergy, even in Latin. 

In 1204, when the preachers associated with St. Dominic established a 
preaching mission against Cathars in Languedoc, debating with both groups 
of heretics was an important part of this.138 The debate at Pamiers in 1207 was 
pivotal in the history of the sect, as we have seen. But just as was the case with 
Waldensian preaching, debating in southern France was heavily focussed on 
undermining Cathars. William of Puylaurens tells us that “Waldensians used 
to engage in vigorous disputation with the other sects.”!3? The ex-Waldensian 
Bernard Prim had engaged the Cathar perfectus Isarn de Castres in debate at 
Laurac in 1208.140 The key areas under discussion in circa 1200 were proba- 
bly the uniqueness or otherwise of God, the nature of Creation, fallen angels, 
Mosaic law, and the resurrection of the dead.14! 

The Quercy documentation also provides evidence of this dynamic pro- 
cess. There, disputations seem to have usually taken place at Montauban, 
where there were most Waldensians. The evidence is abundant. Peter Bacou 
of Montauban assisted Waldensians in a dispute with Cathars. The brothers 
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Raymond, James, and William Carbonnel helped to arrange such events. The 
priest Francis admitted having assisted in a debate between Waldensians and 
Cathars. He considered the latter to be good people, but he had also heard 
Waldensians preach in the castle of Montcuq. At Gourdon, Pana had allowed 
perfecti and Waldensians to dispute in her house.!4? 

Waldensian followers in southern France supported the sect in a material 
sense, as they did elsewhere, because the brothers and sisters followed Christ's 
exhortation to preach and not to worry about economic security. Alain of 
Lille noted at the start of our period that they lived from the work of their 
auditores. A hundred years later, Raymond of Sainte-Foy's modest household 
was supported by the carpenter's labour. More commonly, Waldensians lived 
off donations of moveable goods — almost always food and clothes. We find a 
great deal of evidence about what this support might mean in practice, and 
thereby about economic and social life more generally. There are manifold 
examples from witnesses from Quercy in 1241-2.!^? Later, Peter of Les Barthes 
said that Galharda Bruna of Castres had persuaded him to give her half a 
quarter of corn, which she would pass on to two women (who, he found out 
only later, were Waldensians). These were perhaps the two sisters captured at 
Castres. They had also been given corn and 'a lump of meat' by Bernard of 
St. Martin. Peter Martini, a lord of Viviers, had his herdsman Raymond Biat 
give Waldensians a quarter of corn for three years running. John Cochafieu 
had given two Waldensian brothers who were staying with him, a shirt and 
some grapes. Sibille de Lagarde's mother had ordained before she died that her 
daughter should pass on some of her belongings to them.144 

However, there is good evidence that southern French Waldensians in 
fact held and controlled both property and money collectively, at least in the 
central and later decades of the 13th century. They raised it from supporters 
through voluntary taxes and having it bequeathed in wills. At Montauban, 
Raimond Carbonnel’s brother Jacques pressed him into leaving them two 
hundred solidi in his will. Cahorsin Cabatier gave them money.!45 However, 
at the end of the century, a more fundamentalist approach had been revived. 
Raymond of Sainte-Foy referred explicitly to Matthew 6:28-31 in this context. 
His group took a vow of poverty which extended even to not holding commu- 
nal funds or property, the only exception being that they could carry food with 
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them when they travelled.146 Indeed, Huguette of Pamiers confessed to James 
Fournier that she had offered the Waldensian Jean of Lorraine two pieces of 
silver, to support him. He had refused and said he did not carry money, and she 
indeed saw that there was none in his purse.!#7 

Despite another general prohibition, Waldensians in Quercy did some- 
times work with their hands. As noted above, the Waldensian Toulza of Lavaur 
helped to build the church of Saint-Nauphary. However, the most common 
occupation for the heretics in Quercy that of doctors. The most important 
scholarship again is Biller's. He shows that the sect was rather cornering the 
market in Quercy, in spite of there being a wider, orthodox hospital movement 
in the south.!48 Pons de la Jonquière of Montauban spoke of a Waldensian hos- 
pital, which he had visited often. More typically, patients seem to have been 
visited in their homes. Among numerous examples, Guillemette Faidit, wife 
of Pons Faucaire, had Waldensians treat her sick son. When Rom of Sapiac's 
son and wife were ill, such doctors were consulted. Arnaud-Bernard de Rouzet 
admitted that a Waldensian woman had washed his head, perhaps treating an 
infection or infestation.!49 

Perhaps this was not regarded by the southern French as the sort of labour 
which the sect in general prohibited. It is very possibly the case that they were 
observing Jesus's exhortation to cure the sick. It is also possible that the doc- 
tors treated some supporters without charge. Nonetheless, typical references 
in the Quercy depositions reveal doctors visiting and treating patients in 
exchange for goods, usually food. Géraude Coutes had called in Waldensian 
doctors many times to her sick son, and as was often the case, she gave them 
food as payment. Guillaume Géraud, son of Hugues Géraud, had Waldensian 
doctors treat his illness in exchange for goods.!50 

Furthermore, plenty of people who employed Waldensians for treatment 
were not otherwise involved with the sect. There are fourteen individuals in 
Doat 21 who encountered both heretical groups, but in the case of Waldensians, 
it was only in a medical context. Jean Touzet, for example, received the consola- 
mentum from Cathars at Villemur, yet consulted Waldensian doctors when ill. 
Raimond Touzet consulted them when he injured his hand, but it was Cathars 
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to whom he related in ritual terms. A woman called Algée served and submit- 
ted to Cathars and had extensive involvement in their day-to-day life, but when 
she became ill, it was to Waldensians that she turned. Fais de Sapiac declared 
that she did not believe in either the Cathar or Waldensian faiths but had con- 
sulted the latter when sick.!5! Pragmatism was shown in this matter by both the 
ordinary laity and the Waldensians. 

By far the most significant Waldensian doctor was Peter of Vals. Indeed, 
he is the most significant Waldensian of any sort to emerge from the Quercy 
documentation. At Gourdon, Pana loved him “like an angel from God,” Four 
women of the seigneurial family at Gouléme - Gaillarde, Alice, Raymonde, 
and Wilma - had consulted him over illnesses; in Raymonde's case that of her 
maidservant. Bertrande of Braulens had received him in her home to cure her 
sick son. Bernarde Roux of Gourdon had done the same and gave him food. 
However, he was paid in cash by Pierre de la Chapelle when his wife was sick, 
having charged him twenty pennies for two visits.!52 

It would appear to have been the case that treating the sick was not regarded 
as working with the hands per se and was therefore allowed to Waldensians. It 
was important to Waldensians in Quercy, at least, for it brought them into the 
most intimate of situations with followers and formed strong bonds between 
them. It perhaps brought a degree of anonymity too. Cameron suggests that the 
activity gave Waldensians an excuse for travelling.5? As with their preaching 
and ministering activity, it did not go entirely underground in the inquisitorial 
era. Lambert is surely correct to suggest for southern France that, "In effect, 
Waldensians had become an unrecognised order of itinerant friars, carefully 
selected, living and travelling in secrecy, sustaining the use of the vernacular 
Scriptures, maintaining a disciplined and moral life yet unable to break out, 
preach and recruit openly.”!54 


8 Conclusion 


Given the marginalisation and persecution which they were evidently expe- 
rienced, it seems remarkable that Waldensians in southern France did not 
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Heresy, Crusade and Inquisition, esp. 166-7. 
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become more disillusioned with the clerical authority than they did. Even at 
their most anti-clerical, the southern French were not only not Donatist, but 
not even particularly anti-clerical. As Cameron puts it, "It was the authority of 
a persecuting Church, not its moral stature or its sacramental services, which 
the heretics denied."55 As such, their initial success in the already heretical 
Languedoc, may not have been because of their “heresy,” but because of their 
“orthodoxy.” 

However, this may also have been their undoing. Cameron suggests various 
reasons for their decline. Their rejection of the more radical anti-clericalism 
of groups in Italy perhaps meant that they did not really have a place in an 
increasingly polarised Languedoc. Once they began to be seriously persecuted, 
they may not have had the appeal that they did when they occupied a middle 
ground between unpopular aspects of Catholicism and outright “heresy”. The 
sect was too orthodox to remain distinct and was “perhaps too nuanced, too 
close to orthodoxy, for it to keep an independent position for long.” Equally, 
the social dislocation wrought by inquisition, if not the arrests and executions 
themselves, must have undermined their basis of support just as it did Cathars. 
Certainly, inquisition and the fear of capture put pressure on them.156 

However, we should not write Waldensians out of southern French history 
too soon. In Quercy, Lambert suggests that families containing Waldensians 
were still in evidence at Montauban in 1270, witnessing a royal endowment 
to the Poor Clares, and of the Waldensians burned by Jacques Fournier, two 
originated in Quercy, at Castelsarrasin. Refugees from the inquests at Toulouse 
were in the Pyrenees and in Aragon in 1344. The Liber Electorum (Book of the 
Chosen), a brief history composed by a Waldensian in Italy between 1335 and 
1350, survives in the Waldensian form of Occitan, as well as in Latin.157 

How should we regard the southern French Waldensians in terms of 
Waldensianism more widely? It is tempting to see them as marginal, but this is 
only in relation to Catharism. Had there been no Cathars in southern France, 
Waldensians might have been both more successful and more visible for the 
sorts of reasons they had been at Lyons. On the other hand, had there been 
no Cathars, then Waldensians may not have been drawn to the region in the 
first place. Without Cathars, there would perhaps have been no inquisition 
either, and we would have few if any records of them. Indeed, the inquisitorial 


155 Cameron, Waldenses, p. 85. 

156 Cameron, Waldenses, 70, 87 (quotation), 95. 
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depositions hold enormous potential and allow us to read behind the polem- 
ical and chronicle evidence, sometimes adding to it, sometimes contradicting 
it. The examples above merely scratch the surface, as does the historiography. 
There is data enough for a significant monograph to be written addressing the 
sect on its own terms and doing it full justice, building on the existing editions 
of relevant sources, the partly speculative comparisons and contrasts with the 
Poor Catholics which have traditionally accompanied them, the relatively sub- 
stantial sections in works on heresy and Waldensians more generally, and the 
many important thematic articles on their nature and activity. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Early Waldenses and the Catholic Poor in the 
Crown of Aragon (12th-13th Centuries) 


Damian J. Smith 


The early Waldensians played a significant part in the religious history of 
Aragon and Catalonia during the reign of the first kings of the union, Alfonso 11 
(1162-96), Peter II (1196-1213), and James 1 (1213-76).! Although it is customary 
for historians to focus greater attention on the disparate groups who make up 
the early Cathars, the Waldensians were rather for a long time the major focus 
of attention of the crown, which legislated against them vigorously. Aragon 
produced one of the most significant figures of the early Waldensian move- 
ment in Durán of Huesca, who would reconcile to the Church in 1207. Durán 
provides us not only with a great deal of information on Waldensian thought 
but also with very well-informed criticism of the Cathars (as he called them). 
With his groups of followers, he posed a challenge both to the Cathars and to 
the Church. Durán's Catholic Poor hovered on the line between orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy and alongside unreconciled Waldensians were considered to pose 
a threat to the Church, especially in the diocese of Barcelona. It was the per- 
ceived problems posed by the Waldensians which were the special attention 
of the influential inquisitorial Directorium of Ramon de Penyafort and other 
legists at the council of Tarragona in 1242. 


1 Early Encounters and the First Anti-heresy Legislation 


Churchmen from the province of Tarragona would have been aware of the 
Waldensians at an early stage and certainly through their attendance at 
the Third Lateran Council in 1179, where they appear to have been treated 


1 On the Waldensians in Aragon, see Sergi Grau Torras, Cátaros e Inquisición en los reinos 
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Ventura i Subirats, Els heretges Catalans (Barcelona: 1963); Idem, “La Valdesía de Cataluña,” 
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sympathetically by Pope Alexander 111 (1159-81), although not by Walter Map.? 
The archbishop of Tarragona and his suffragans would almost certainly have 
received Ad abolendam, issued by Pope Lucius 111 (1181-4) in November 1184, in 
which the Poor of Lyons were condemned alongside other groups and where 
those who preached without the authority of the Church and taught things 
concerning the sacraments contrary to the teachings of the Church, were to be 
subject to anathema.? The Waldensians were condemned as heretics, proba- 
bly in 1189-90, by Archbishop Bernard-Gaucelin of Narbonne, after a series of 
public disputes, and after Celestine 111 (1191-8) appointed Berenguer, the half- 
brother of Alfonso 11 of Aragón, to Narbonne in 1191, specifically for the task 
of uprooting heresy, his earliest experience of his diocese would have been of 
a city in which the Waldensians were seen as the Church's major opponents.^ 
Archbishop Berenguer would often be in trouble with the Roman Curia for his 
failure to destroy heresy but his experiences in his diocese may have meant 
that in the long term he perceived Waldensians as the greatest problem rather 
than numerically stronger groups.’ It is not unlikely that Berenguer's appoint- 
ment at Narbonne would have made the Church in the lands of the Crown 
increasingly aware of the perceived threat from Waldensianism, given that 
Berenguer had already long been a highly influential figure as bishop of Lleida 
and abbot of the powerful Augustinian house of Montearagón. 

This may, atleast in part, help to explain the radical legislation issued against 
theWaldensians by the kings of Aragon during the 1190s. The decree of Alfonso II, 
issued at Lleida in October 1194, may also have been given additional impetus 
by the visit to Aragon of the papal legate Cardinal Gregorio of Sant'Angelo, 
and by a group of churchmen interested in the promotion of both Canon 
and Roman law, most notably the elder Berenguer de Palou (later bishop of 
Barcelona) and Pere de Tavartet, the sacristan of Vic. In Alfonso's legislation, 


2 Chronicon Universale anonymi Laudunensis, ed. Georg Waitz in MGH ss (Hannover: 1882), 
26:449; Walter Map, De nugis curialium / Courtiers’Trifles, eds. Montague R. James, Christopher 
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the Waldensians, also called the Sabatati and the poor of Lyons, alongside other 
heretics (who were not named), having been anathematized by the Church, 
were declared enemies of the cross of Christ and violators of the Christian reli- 
gion and enemies of the king and of his kingdom. They were ordered to leave 
Alfonso's kingdom by All Saint's Eve (31 October) 1194. Anybody who helped 
them by receiving them into their houses or listening to their preaching or giv- 
ing them food or any beneficium would incur the indignation of Almighty God 
and that of the king, who would confiscate their goods, without possibility of 
appeal, punishing them for the crime of lese majesté. Anybody who came upon 
the heretics in the king's lands and did them harm (excepting mutilation and 
death) would receive the king's grace.® 

Alfonso's legislation was followed by further legislation against heresy 
issued by his son, Peter 11, at Girona in February 1198, after another visit by 
the papal legate Gregorio of Sant'Angelo, and in the presence of many of the 
leading prelates and nobles of his lands. Peter's legislation is subtly and signif- 
icantly different from that of his father, partially at least because of his precar- 
ious financial situation. The Waldensians were again, however, the only group 
specifically named. Heretics were to quit Peter's land by Easter. If they did not 
do so, they were to have two thirds of their goods confiscated by the crown 
and the third part might go to the person who discovered them. The bodies 
of heretics were to be burnt by fire. Castellans and lords of castles who had 
received heretics were to surrender them within three days and, if they did not 
do so, then the king's officials could go to where the heretics were and were not 
accountable for any damage done there. If the men of the diocese in which the 
king's men were operating did not help them, they would be fined 20 bezants 
unless they provided a legitimate excuse for their absence. An official of the 
king who failed in his obligations would be subject to the same confiscation of 
goods and corporal punishments as heretics. Officials who failed to go to the 
relevant diocesan bishop and swear to fulfil the king's mandate within 8 days 
of receiving his order, were to incur the king's anger and indignation, and were 
subject to a fine of 200 bezants.? 

It should be said that, although the wording is slightly unclear, the phrase 
"corpora eorum ignibus crementur” appears to refer to the burning of the bod- 
ies of heretics who were already dead rather than the execution of heretics 
who were alive. Nevertheless, the legislation of Alfonso and Peter was severe 


6 Josep Marqués, "Alfonso II el Casto y la seo de Gerona," Congrés d'história de la Corona dAragó 
7/2 (1962), 218-9, no. 5. 
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and undoubtedly suggests that the threat of the Waldensians was itself per- 
ceived as being a serious one. This perception is further evident in the con- 
cerns expressed in 1202/3 by Sancha, widow of Alfonso II, who wrote to Pope 
Innocent 111 (1198-1216), asking the pope how she should proceed against her- 
etics since she did not wish them to be sustained in her land. The pope replied 
by sending her a copy of the famous decretal Vergentis in senium, which he had 
previously issued to Viterbo in March 199, then to Languedoc, and also to the 
king of Hungary, in 1200.? Sancha was by then a sister of the Hospitaller com- 
munity atSixena in the diocese of Huesca and itis probable that those she con- 
sidered heretics were Waldensians who were probably the only group in Alto 
Aragón considered as heretical during these years. Peter 11 continued to pursue 
the matter and, in February 1204, as overlord of the viscount of Béziers and 
Carcassonne, he called for Waldensians to come forward and debate against 
the bishop of Carcassonne and the papal envoys in Languedoc. After hearing 
them debate, Peter condemned the Waldensians as heretics. Nevertheless, he 
does not appear to have taken any action against them.? 

It is difficult for us to know for certain if the extent of royal operations 
against the Waldensians was the result of a strong presence of Waldensians 
in the lands of the crown; a weaker presence which was exaggerated out of 
fear or for political motives; or the presence of other groups which were con- 
fused with Waldensians. In 1200, in the diocese of Urgell (in the province of 
Tarragona), when A. de Puigverd swore on the Gospels to Bishop Bernat of 
Urgell that he would not knowingly sustain heretics, he also added that he 
would not help Incabatati, thus indicating the division in some people's minds 
between heresy and Waldensianism, as well as the regular identification, 
already demonstrated in the royal legislation, of the group by the shoes which 
they wore, which were seen as a deliberate statement of intent to undermine 
ecclesiastical authority and subvert the sacramental order.!° Puigverd's oath 
is the only reference we have from this period to any action undertaken by 
a bishop against the Waldensians in the region. However, it should be said 
that the events of the period 1208-1212 would strongly suggest that there were 


8 Martin Alvira Cabrer and Damian J. Smith, “Politica antiherética en la corona de 
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9 Bullaire du bienheureux Pierre de Castelnau, martyr de la foi (16 février 1208), ed. Augustin 
Villemagne (Montpellier: 1917), 107-9, no. 29. 

10 Arxiu Capitular d'Urgell, Liber Dotaliorum, i, fol. 269v, doc. 939; Baraut, “Els documents, 
dels anys 1191-1200, de l'Arxiu Capitular de la Seu d’Urgell” Urgellia 1 (1992-3), 69, 
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indeed sizeable Waldensian communities in Aragon and Catalonia. And this 
brings us to Durán of Huesca. 


2 Durán of Huesca 


There does not seem any good reason to doubt Durán's Huescan origins, espe- 
cially since he established a community at Huesca and Pope Innocent 111, in 
May 1212, wrote to the bishop of Huesca (“Oscensi episcopo"), García Gudal, 
concerning "Durandus de Osca" and his followers.! Yves Dossat, who sought 
to challenge the received wisdom that Durán was from Huesca and suggested 
Losque in the Rouergue as his birthplace, was unaware of Innocent's letter to 
the bishop of Huesca.” Concerning Durán's early life, it has been suggested 
that he may have come from one of the many French immigrant families 
which arrived in the town of Huesca during the course of the 12th century and 
that he may have lived in the Zapateria district where many shoemakers from 
Languedoc settled.!? This is difficult to prove. It does, however, seem very prob- 
able that Durán would have been educated at the cathedral school of Huesca, 
given his impressive knowledge of scripture and the Fathers, his grammatical 
training and his easy familiarity with Classical authors.!* We do know that he 
was a clerk and at some stage received the order of acolyte, and he might be 
the Durandus who acted as scriptor for a donation made by Fortuño de Asin to 
Bishop Esteban of Huesca in 1182.5 

While the Huescan region was home to some of the most powerful and tra- 
ditional Aragonese religious houses (San Juan de la Pefia, San Pedro el Viejo, 
and Montearagón), it was also an area where reformers had some influence, 
most notably the cathedral canon Galindo de Perola, who, as elemosinarius, 


11 MPL 216:607; La documentación pontificia hasta Inocencio III (965-1216), ed. Demetrio 
Mansilla (Rome: 1955) [hereafter MD1], 508-9, no. 480. 
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en Rouergue,’ Bulletin philologique et historique ( jusqu'à 1610) du Comité des travaux his- 
toriques et scientifiques, année 1967 (Paris: 1969), 673-85. 

13 Esteban Sarasa Sánchez, "Durán de Huesca, un heteredoxo aragonés,” in Miscelánea de 
estudios en honor de D. Antonio Durán Gudiol (Sabifiánigo: 1981), 225-38, at 227. 

14 Antoine Dondaine, “Durand de Huesca et la polémique anti-Cathare,’ AFP 24 (1959), 
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Christine Thouzellier, Catharisme et valdéisme en Languedoc (Paris: 1966), 215; Sarasa 
Sánchez, "Durán de Huesca,” 227. 
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built up the almshouse of the Huescan cathedral, which was received under 
papal protection by Lucius 111 in May 1184.6 But it was the evangelical poverty 
of Valdes (who was himself most probably responding to reform efforts within 
the church of Lyons) which would particularly attract Duran.!” When the two 
first met is uncertain but it might have been quite early on in the movement. 
Indeed, the composition of the orthodox profession of faith, which Valdes and 
his companions made at Lyons in 1180, has been attributed to Durán and while 
that remains uncertain, the profession did open the Liber antiheresis, a work 
written by a Waldensian, probably in the late 1180s (the Madrid manuscript, 
which is divided into two parts) and then subsequently revised (the Paris man- 
uscript) in the early 1190s.? This work is usually considered to be by Durán, on 
the basis of the similarities in theme with Durán's later profession of faith, and 
with the style, structure and content of Duran’s later Liber contra Manicheos. 


3 The Liber Antiheresis 


The first preoccupation of the Liber antiheresis was with a heresy which denied 
the physical terrestrial existence of Christ. The author considered that here- 
tics who denied the humanity of Christ, as those who denied the Trinity, were 
outside the one holy Catholic Church.? While there were many churches, 
they were all bound together in one faith and sustained by the sacraments, 
which the heretics sought to deny.?? These sacraments could be rightfully 


16 CDCH, 1: 388, no. 390; Papsturkunden in Spanien Vorarbeiten zur Hispania Pontificia: I 
Katalonien. II. Navarra und Aragon, 2 vols, ed. Paul Fridolin Kehr (Berlin: 1926-8), 2: 504, 
no. 157. 

17  Onwhich, see Michel Rubellin, “Au temps où Valdés n'était pas hérétique: Hypothèses sur 
le rôle de Valdés à Lyon (1170-1183), in Inventer l'hérésie, ed. Monique Zerner (Nice: 1998), 
193-218; Idem, “Guichard de Pontigny et Valdés à Lyon, deux idéaux réformateurs,” Revue 
de l'histoire des religions 217 (2000), 39-58; Olivier Legendre and Michel Rubellin, “Valdès, 
un 'exemple' à Clairvaux? Le plus ancien texte sur les débuts du Pauvre de Lyon," Revue 
Mabillon, n.s., 11 (272) (2000), 187-95. Also see Giovanni Gonnet, “La figure et l'oeuvre de 
Vaudes dans la tradition historique et selon les derniéres recherches,’ Cahiers de Fanjeaux 
3 (1968), 87-109. 

18 “Der Liber antiheresis des Durandus von Osca,” in Kurt-Victor Selge, Die Ersten Waldenser, 
2 vols. (Berlin: 1967), vol. 2; Thouzellier, Catharisme et valdeisme, 60-79, 351-2; eadem, “Le 
‘Liber antiheresis’ de Durand de Huesca et le ‘Contra hereticos' d’Ermengaud de Béziers," 
Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 55 (1960), 130-41; Dondaine, “Aux origines du Valdeisme: Une 
profession de foi de Valdés,’ AFP 16 (1946), 191-235, at 231-2; Jean Duvernoy, "Le mouve- 
ment vaudois, origines,” Heresis 13-14 (1990), 173-94, at 181-3. 

19 Liber antiheresis, 11-39. 
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performed by the Catholic clergy but, against the accusation from the heretics 
that the Waldensians lacked their own hierarchy, the author declares that the 
bishop of the Waldensians is Jesus Christ. Thus, if anything the Catholic hier- 
archy ordered conflicted with the words of their own high pontiff, who was 
the son of God, then they would have to dissent because “it is fitting to obey 
God rather than man”?! The author also appears to agree with criticisms made 
by heretics concerning the popes when he fails to refute the charge that they 
had been simoniacs, murderers, adulterers, fornicators, and always persecutor 
the friends of God. His own group, he said, had suffered much persecution for 
speaking out against the moral shortcomings of the clergy.?? On the matter of 
manual labour, where the Waldensians had faced criticism, he insisted on their 
intention to imitate the lives of the apostles, giving themselves to preaching 
and the work of salvation.?? Concerning predestination, he commented that 
the Lord had declared that he would judge all men according to their merits 
and therefore that made predestination to salvation impossible.24 

If the second part of the Liber anthiheresis is also by Durán or indeed by 
another Waldensian writer, then they were strongly veering towards what was 
considered orthodoxy in a number of matters. The Madrid version argued 
vigorously (as one would expect) against the idea that the devil is the creator 
of the visible world and god without beginning, while the Paris version also 
argued from scriptural passages that the taking of oaths was acceptable in a 
number of circumstances, and that there were times when killing was legal 
and that, if it were not, then God and his angels had on occasions sinned.?® 
Indeed, given the strict orthodoxy of the second part of the text, it has been 
suggested that this section may have been written by a Catholic apologist from 
the schools, but we can also allow that it may be by the same Waldensian, who 
is willing to concede some ground while focusing on what he considered his 
main task of refuting dualist heresy.?" If that is the case, and it is Durán, then 
it profited him little, because Catholic writers were squarely focused on the 


21 Liber antiheresis, 59-60. 

22 Liber antiheresis, 98-9. 
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matter ofthe Waldensian right to preach. Alain de Lille, in his De fide catholica, 
considered the Waldensians false preachers who did not work, and Joachim 
of Fiore, in his De articulis fidei, likened the Waldensians to gyrovagues, who 
adulterated the verbum Dei under the guise of sanctity.28 


4 Reconciliation with Catholic Leadership 


Whether or not we choose to divide early Waldensians into right and left wings or 
moderates and radicals, then we do know that Durán of Huesca and his followers, 
who were active in Languedoc and in the lands across the Pyrenees, and who saw 
as one of their main tasks the attack on the Cathars (as Durán very often called 
them), felt sufficiently close to the Church to seek reconciliation, after the death 
of Valdes (probably in 1206/7).?9 Significantly for the future, however, this recon- 
ciliation was sought primarily with Bishop Diego of Osma and one of his can- 
ons, Dominic of Caleruega, rather than with the prelates of the region. In August/ 
September 1207, a public debate was held at Pamiers between the Waldensians 
under Durán and the Catholics led by Bishop Diego, with the bishops of Couserans 
and Toulouse, as well the count of Foix, in attendance.3? This was, of course, 
one of many public debates where matters of belief were discussed, which took 
place between Catholics and Waldensians and Cathars in the period before the 
Albigensian crusade. But this one was most probably stage-managed, and, after 
arguments were put forward by both sides, whether or not he was truly defeated 
and confounded (as the far from impartial chronicler Pierre des Vaux-de-Cernay 
had it), Durán sought reconciliation, after which he and his followers set off for 
Rome.3! 

From late 1207 until the end of 1208, then from July 1209 until May 1210, 
and then again in Spring 1212, Durán and his companions, who included 
Bernard de Béziers, Jean de Narbonne, Guillaume de Saint-Antonin, Raymond 


28 Alain de Lille, De fide catholica, in MPL, 210: 305-430, at 400; Joachim de Fiore, De articulis 
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de Saint-Paul, Ermengaud, Ebrinus, and others, spent time at the Roman 
Curia.?? Their reconciliation and incorporation was the responsibility of var- 
ious cardinals and in the Paris manuscript of his great work the Liber contra 
Manicheos, Durán mentioned Cardinals Pelayo, Nicholas of Clermont, Stephen 
of Fossanova, Guala Bicchieri, and John Colonna.?? But Durán's great work 
would be dedicated to Cardinal Leo Brancaleone, whom he described as "the 
most reverend pillar of the Church of Christ and who acted as special protector 
of his community?^ These meetings were not only critical for Durán and his 
followers but also for the Roman Curia because it often lacked detailed knowl- 
edge of the actual beliefs of the Waldensians and the dualist heresies of the 
Languedoc, as well as elsewhere. After the visit of Durán and his companions, 
the Roman Curia was much better informed than it had been before. 

In December 1208, Durán and his company came before Pope Innocent III 
and made a profession of faith, which in the main was standard, but some of 
which suggests the results of lengthy discussions at Rome.?5 Firstly, Durán and 
his companions insisted that the Eucharistic sacrifice could only be performed 
by a priest who had been properly ordained by a bishop and that no other 
person could perform that sacrifice. Secondly, they maintained that they did 
not condemn oaths but rather that they believed that they might be sworn 
legally, when fair and just. Thirdly, they professed that the secular power could 
without mortal sin inflict the death penalty when the decision was just and not 
made through hatred. Fourthly, they accepted that the clergy had the right to 
receive tithes, first fruits, and other offerings. Fifthly, they asserted that preach- 
ing was both necessary and praiseworthy but that it could only be performed 
with the authority of the pope or with the permission of prelates. Having 
been granted that permission, they insisted that in all places where there 
were manifest heretics, they must argue with them and dispute with them in 
order to confound them. It was the final point, at least from the viewpoint of 
the Roman Curia, which was crucial because the failure to gain permission in 
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advance of preaching was the major criticism which had been levelled against 
the Waldensians by their opponents. 

This was also central to the propositum conversationis which Durán submit- 
ted for approval by the pope.?® Since most of Durán's companions were clerics 
and almost all of them litterati, they were to spend time in disputation against 
all heretical sects. The most learned of the brothers were to take part in debates 
with heretics. The most honourable and learned brothers would teach the 
word of God to the brothers and friends of the community in their assemblies. 
With the permission of prelates, brothers instructed in scripture and sound 
in doctrine were to argue with errant people and recall them to the Church. 
Lay brothers, when appropriate, would be allowed to dispute with heretics and 
exhort the faithful, while others would remain in their homes, living a religious 
life, distributing their goods justly, labouring by their hands and giving tithes 
to the Church. This was a community where emphasis was given not only to 
disputation but to poverty and prayer, the reception of the sacraments, and 
obedience. As well as wearing a modest habit, the brothers, in order to show 
that they were not in fact still the Poor of Lyons, were to wear shoes which 
were distinctively cut away at the top (The footwear of the Waldensians having 
come to be considered a sign of false apostolicity).3” 

Innocent III sent his confirmation of the profession of faith and the proposi- 
tum to Archbishop Ramon of Tarragona, approving the way of life of this new 
group, the Catholic Poor (pauperes catholici). The pope intended to meet them 
half-way, conceding that laymen who sought the guidance of the brothers were 
not to be compelled to participate in secular warfare against fellow Christians, 
and dispensing them from taking an oath in secular business, where this dis- 
pensation could be healthily observed, while preserving the rights of the secu- 
lar lord.88 The pope hoped to use the Catholic Poor to draw other Waldensians 
back to the Church and this plan appears to have borne some fruit when they 
travelled to Milan,?? but as they returned home the Catholic Poor had the 
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problem of the hostility of the local clergy, the enthusiasm of Waldensians 
who were not reconciled, and, most probably, the antipathy of Waldensians 
who did not wish to reconcile. Archbishop Berenguer of Narbonne led the 
attack upon them, alongside a number of other bishops, who complained to 
the pope that unreconciled Waldensians attended Mass and were generally in 
the brothers’ company; monks who had abandoned their vocations and mon- 
asteries were to be found in their ranks; clerics of their communities did not 
frequent the Divine Office in accordance with canonical norms; people were 
drawn away from their normal churches to hear the brothers preach; and they 
continued to preach that no secular authority could without mortal sin impose 
a blood judgment.*° 

Innocent III was careful in weighing the concerns of the local episcopate 
against the needs of the reconciled and encouraged both the bishops and the 
Catholic Poor to act prudently. But both in the provinces of Narbonne and 
Tarragona, Durán and his followers were convinced that the archbishops were 
making no effort to reconcile their former companions and that their harsh- 
ness and procrastinations were putting Waldensians off.^! There was indeed a 
marked contrast between the attitude of the pope and cardinals and that of the 
local prelates who trusted neither the reconciled or unreconciled Waldensians, 
who had previously been so critical of the Church. The hostility of the prelates 
and the intensification of the Albigensian Crusade after 1210 made the situa- 
tion for the Catholic Poor impossible in Languedoc, and they chose instead 
to strengthen their position in Marseille, Huesca, Barcelona, and Elne.# This 
shift, mainly into the lands of the Crown of Aragon, was hardly risk free, given 
the previous harsh legislation of Peter II of Aragon and the attitude to the local 
bishops. Indeed, they were attacked by the justiciars of Peter 11 and lived in 
fear of attacks from others.*? Part of the problem here was that some of their 
number had relapsed, a fact which Pope Innocent insisted must be reported 
to the relevant diocesan bishop.^^ The pope, however, continued to give them 
support, especially to the community at Elne, where, thanks to a large dona- 
tion, they were able to construct a house (which was to be divided into two 
separate parts, for men and women), a church, and a hospital, where they were 
to help the poor, the sick, and the downtrodden.45 
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It is difficult to gauge how successful the Catholic Poor were and how many 
Waldensians decided to join them, especially because the registers of the last 
years of Innocent I11’s pontificate are lost. But we do know that during the 
pontificate of Honorius 111 (1216-1217), the bishop of Barcelona, Berenguer de 
Palou 11 (1212-1241), was still dealing with straightforwardly Waldensian beliefs 
in his diocese. In a codex of the Biblioteca Nazionale in Rome, lodged between 
the Summa de paenitentia of Ramon de Penyafort and the sermons of John 
of Abbeville, there lies the formula publicae abjurationis doctrinae Valdensium 
drawn up by Bishop Berenguer at the time Honorius was pope.*® In the first 
part of this abjuration, a Waldensian, simply named H., as well as his unnamed 
wife, willingly returning to the Roman Church, denying and reproving all her- 
esies and sects.^? In the second part of the abjuration, H. and his wife firstly 
denied the heresy that asserted that obedience was not owed to the Roman 
Church.48 Second, they denied believing that a priest who was a sinner could 
not confect the Eucharist.49 Third, they denied believing that any layman, not 
ordained by a bishop, could consecrate the Eucharist.5° Fourth, they denied 
believing that whoever swears is guilty of mortal sin and cannot be saved 


46 Roma, Biblioteca Nazionale, Sessor. 15, fol. 68a-b, ed. Josep Perarnau i Espelt, “Formula 
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without penance.?! Fifth, they denied believing that secular rulers who hanged 
robbers, killed murderers, burnt heretics or inflicted other corporal punish- 
ments, sinned mortally and could not be saved without penance.5? Lastly, in 
the final section of the abjuration, H. and his wife reiterated that they abjured 
all heresies and that they would always remain united to the holy, Roman, 
Catholic Church and the Roman pontiffs.53 


5 Durán and the Liber Contra Manicheos 


While Bishop Berenguer of Barcelona was engaged in his battle against 
Waldensianism, Durán of Huesca continued to fulfil the task which he had 
undertaken throughout his life, whether as Waldensian or prior of the Catholic 
Poor - the defeat of the modern Cathars of Gothia (the region of Toulouse, 
the duchy of Narbonne and the viscounty of Carcassonne).5* Probably in the 
early 1220s, Durán had got hold of a compilation of Cathar doctrine in which 
the heretics had tried to prove that "all is double, that the Devil made all that is 
visible and that he is god without beginning.”®> It was in response to this com- 
pilation that Durán composed his magnum opus, the Liber contra Manicheos, 
written around 1223.56 The focus of the Contra Manicheos was the refutation 
of dualistic heresies, but Durán also insisted that there was no salvation out- 
side the Catholic Church, and no longer sought to justify Waldensian beliefs 
(or indeed to refute them since this work is squarely anti-Cathar).5” Even 
though Durán still allowed that some members of the Catholic Church lived 
unworthy lives, for him the oneness of the Catholic Faith contrasted with 
the divisions of the Cathars, not only in the dioceses of Toulouse, Albi, and 
Carcassonne, but also among the Greek Manichaeans who did not agree with 
the Bulgarian Manichaeans and neither of them agreed with the Dragovinthian 
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in ecclesia Katholica, que fide recta et sana doctrina et iusta operatione pacem Domini 
contuetur"; Thouzellier, Catharisme et valdéisme, 352. 
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Manicheans.58 For Durán, who had more experience of them than most, the 
Cathars were hypocrites who, while declaring the material world to be evil, 
really cherished the possessions of this world and laboured night and day for 
the sake of money.?? 


6 Continuing Measures against Heresy in Aragon 


While Durán continued in the task he had set himself, the assault on suspected 
heresy was now also taken up by the young king of Aragon, James I. And it is 
noteworthy here that the king's legislation did not follow that of his father and 
his grandfather in making the Waldensians the main focus of his attention. The 
Corts of Vilafranca (1218) and Tortosa (1225) placed outside the peace and truce 
manifest heretics and their believers and favourers.9? In April 1226, in response 
to requests from Louis VIII of France and the cardinal legate, Romanus, and 
"for the honour of God and the exaltation of the Christian Faith," James issued 
an edict in which he ordered that those who had any dealings with heretics 
would face the king’s wrath.9! But he did not specify the Waldensians nor did 
his edict identify any other group. 

But what went for the Crown did not necessarily go for the Church of the 
Province of Tarragona. Following the institution of inquisitions in the province 
during the 1230s, Bishop Berenguer of Palou ordered an inquisition in his own 
diocese in 1240-1.6? Because we have the account book of the king's vicar for 
Barcelona, Pere Ferrer, conserved in the Cartas Reales of James 1 in the Archivo 
de la Corona de Aragón, we know that a very extensive and expensive hunt for 
heretics was carried out, with a great many people involved, and that a number 
of suspected heretics were arrested and kept for questioning by the Dominican 
inquisitors, while others were pursued even when they were a considerable 


58 Liber contra Manicheos, 139, 210-11. 

59 Liber contra Manicheos, 18-21. 

60 (Vilafranca) Cortes de los Antiguos Reinos de Aragón y de Valencia y Principado de Cataluña 
(1064-1327). Cortes de Cataluña (Madrid: 1896), i, 99; Documentos de Jaime I de Aragón, 5 
vols, eds. Ambrosio Huici Miranda and Maria Cabanes Pecourt (Valencia-Zaragoza: 1976— 
82) 1: 35-9, no. 9; (Tortosa) Cortes de Cataluña, i, 108; Documentos de Jaime, 1: 139-44, 
no. 67. 

61 Histoire générale de Languedoc, 15 vols, eds. Claude Devic and Jean-Joseph Vaissète 
(Toulouse: 1872-93), 8: 830-1; Documentos de Jaime, 1: 162, no. 80. 

62 San Raimundo de Penyafort, Diplomatario, ed. José Rius Serra (Barcelona: 1954), 74, no. 64; 
Diplomatari de Sant Ramon de Penyafort, ed. Ferran Valls Taberner (Mälaga: 1991 [1929]), 
13-20, no. 3. 
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distance away.53 There are indications that at least some of these suspected 
heretics were those we would normally associate with Catharism, and this 
inquisition did follow on from inquisitions in areas which we would associate 
with Catharism.9^ Moreover, the king's vicar, Pere Ferrer, did not name the her- 
etics as Waldensians (although perhaps he was less likely to draw distinctions 
than a cleric would have done). 

Whatever may be the case, after the death of Berenguer de Palou in 1241, 
the archbishop of Tarragona, Pere d'Albalat, wished to resolve doubts which 
had arisen concerning the operation of the inquisition and called upon the 
great canonist Ramon de Penyafort and other legal experts to collaborate with 
him in defining more closely the categories of heretics and supporters of her- 
etics and to explain how those different types were to be treated. The results 
were promulgated in a council at Tarragona in May 1242 and it is evident from 
this inquisitorial Directorium that the decisions made were aimed firstly at 
the Waldensians and only secondarily at other heretics and that in the dio- 
cese of Barcelona at least Waldensians must still have been perceived as the 
greater threat. Here, in Ramon de Penyafort's famous and lastingly significant 
categorization of the heretics — from the heretici through the credentes; from 
the receptatores through to the defensores — people were defined in relation to 
how they behaved towards the Insabbatati.6° And the very lengthy abjuration 
and confession of faith by the penitent heretic which was also now set down 
by Ramon and company, was again directed at those who were renouncing 
Waldensianism.96 And this legislation was to prove influential beyond the bor- 
ders of the Crown of Aragon." 

Was the persistent belief in a serious Waldensian threat simply the product 
of fears born of an initial encounter with them by Archbishop Berenguer of 


63 Archivo dela Corona de Aragón, Cancillería, Cartas Reales Diplomáticas, Jaime 1, cajón 2, 
extrasérie, carta 65, eds. Stefano Cingolani and Damian J. Smith, "The 1240-1 Accounts of 
the Vicar Pere Ferrer and a Heretic Hunt around Barcelona,’ Mitteilungen des Instituts für 
Österreichische Geschichtsforschung 124 (2016), 26-52, at 39-52. 

64  Cingolani and Smith, “The 1240-1 Accounts,” 36. 

65 San Raimundo de Penyafort, Diplomatario, 74, no. 64; Diplomatari de Sant Ramon de 
Penyafort, 13-20, no. 3; Baraut, “Els inicis de la inquisició,' 429-34, no. 8; Célestin Douais, 
“Saint Raymond de Peñafort et les hérétiques,” Le Moyen Age 12 (1899), 305-25; Andrea 
Errera, “Il Directorium Inquisitoriale di San Raimundo,” in Magister Raimundus. Atti del 
Convegno per il IV Centenario della canonizzazione di San Raimondo de Penyafort, ed. Carlo 
Longo (Rome: 2002), 165-191. 

66  Baraut, “Els inicis de la inquisició a Catalunya,” 429-34, no. 8; Smith, Crusade, Heresy and 
Inquisition, 196-202. 

67 Henri Maisonneuve, Études sur les origines de l'Inquisition (Paris,: 1960), 287-91; Errera, “Il 
Directorium Inquisitoriale di San Raimundo,’ 185. 
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Narbonne, half-brother of Alfonso 11, in the early 1190s, or did it reflect wide- 
spread enthusiasm for the movement within the lands of the Crown of Aragon? 
Although the historical truth does not often lie neatly between two extremes, 
it may well do so here. The severity of legislation revealed exaggerated fears, 
but the popularity of the Catholic Poor suggests that the Waldensian way of 
life and the criticisms of the Church had gained them significant sympathy. 
The Catholic Poor never fully established themselves within orthodoxy. Still 
in 1237, when Durand de Najac was the central figure in the movement, they 
did not follow an approved rule and the brothers in the provinces of Tarragona 
and Narbonne asked Gregory 1x to help them, to which Gregory responded by 
giving the Dominicans of Tarragona rights of visitation over them, and looked 
to give them definitive statutes and a rule agreed upon by the majority.$8 But 
in the diocese of Narbonne in 1247 they still did not have an official rule. By 
then they were no longer considered erudite or fit to preach, and Innocent 1v 
ordered them, by the mediation of Bishop Bernat of Elne, to join an approved 
canonical order.®9 They then fade from view in the lands of the Crown, as did 
the unreconciled Waldensians, probably because inquisitions looked to other 
targets, while the Dominicans and Franciscans also offered spiritual paths that 
they might follow.70 
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Waldensian communities in the lower Rhone valley in the 13th century. 


CHAPTER 4 


Religious Dissidence and Political Struggles in the 
Rhone Valley (13th Century) 


Jacques Chiffoleau 


Lyons, the Languedoc, and Catalonia played a major role in the beginnings 
of Waldensian history around the end of the 12th and the first decades of the 
13th century! Polemical literature and anti-heretical treatises, papal corre- 
spondence, the canons of regional councils, the life of Durand of Huesca and 
the foundation of the Poor Catholics all demonstrated this fact long ago, and 
recent works have just further confirmed it.? It was therefore logical to suppose 
that Waldenses would have been present in, or at least passing through, the 
Rhone Valley or Provence during those years and the entire century following, 
up to the time of the arrival of the popes in Avignon. This region, which expe- 
rienced a very agitated political life and where conflicts over parochial rights 
and tithes were constant throughout the 13th century, was then very much on 
the Waldenses' route.? From around 1220-1230, and in the near-total absence 
in Provence of “good men" (boni homines) accused of Manichaean beliefs, the 
Waldenses seem to have represented the essence of the danger from heresy, 
in the eyes of the local religious and political authorities, engrossed as they 


1 This chapter summarizes the contribution which Simone Balossino and I made to Valdesi 
medievali: Bilanci e prospettive di ricerca, ed. Marina Benedetti (Milan: 2009), with the title 
“Valdismo e anticlericalismo nelle città della bassa valle del Rodano (1220 circa-1270 circa), 
61-102. There one may find details of the sources and the literature referred to here. We are 
preparing a book on the same subject. 

2 Compare the chapters by Grado Giovanno Merlo and Damian Smith in the present volume. 
One should take account of the important (and new) suggestion by Jean-Louis Biget on 
the presence of Waldenses in Béziers, which was possibly more important than that of the 
Cathars, at the time of the siege of the city in 1209 ("Béziers, citadelle de l’hérésie?, in En 
Languedoc au XIII* siécle: Le temps du sac de Béziers, ed. Monique Bourin [Perpignan: 2010], 
49-62, 56-59). On the Poor Catholics, see most recently Maria Pia Alberzoni, "Innocent 
III et les Pauvres catholiques du Midi, in Cahiers de Fanjeaux 50: Innocent III et le Midi 
(Toulouse: 2015), 309-34. 

3 Thisisa protest which one may not attribute to the Waldenses alone: it was widespread. See 
Jacques Chiffoleau, "Vie et mort de l'hérésie en Provence et dans la vallée du Rhóne du début 
du XIII* siècle au début du XIV* siècle,” in Effacement du catharisme au XIII* et XIV* siècle?, 
Cahiers de Fanjeaux 20 (Toulouse: 1985), 73-99. See also idem, "Les transformations de l'écon- 
omie paroissiale en Provence,” in La parrocchia nel Medio Evo: Economia, scambi, solidarietà, 
eds. Agostino Paravicini Bagliani and Véronique Pasche (Rome: 1995), 61-117. 
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were in very complex struggles which set at odds the towns, the clergy, the 
princes, the papacy, and the Empire.* Despite the memory of Valdesius, the 
importance of Lyons seems to have gradually diminished (though that was 
no obstacle to some barbes making important stays there during the 15th cen- 
tury).5 Notwithstanding, the contacts that the Waldenses seem to have estab- 
lished between the South of France, the Alps, Northern Italy, and a Burgundian 
territory whose boundaries were in some measure of flux,® continued up to the 
beginning of the 14th century. That evidently implies numerous journeys and 
stopping points alongside the river. 


1 The Rarity of the Sources 


Nevertheless, one must acknowledge that evidence of the Waldenses' passing 
through, regular apostolate, and, above all, of their long-term settlement in the 
towns or villages of the Valley of the Rhone and in Provence are, for this period, 
infrequent, occasional, sometimes hard to interpret, and scattered in terms of 
time. That remains true even when there developed in the years 1240-1260 a 
first phase of inquisitorial repression which might have left us, as in Languedoc 
or the region of Toulouse, more abundant written sources, able to shed retro- 
spective light on more ancient settlements." As Jean Paul Perrin wrote in 1619 
regarding the Waldenses of Provence, "insofar as we have no specific docu- 
ments which testify to these said persecutions, we shall not insert at this point 
[of the History] that of which we lack sufficient proof" That caused him to 
begin his narrative of Provence only with the era of Louis x11.8 


4 Simone Balossino, I podestà sulle sponde del Rodano: Arles e Avignone nei secoli XII XIII, (Italia 
comunale et signorile) 7 (Rome: 2015), and Jacques Chiffoleau, "Les gibelins du Royaume 
d'Arles: Notes sur les réalités impériales en Provence dans les deux premiers tiers du XIIe 
siècle” in Papauté, monachisme et théories politiques: Études d'histoire médiévale offertes à 
Marcel Pacaut, eds. Pierre Guichard and Marie-Thérèse Lorcin (Lyon: 1994), 669-95. 

5 Compare the inquisitorial record from Oulx, edited and analysed by Marina Benedetti, I mar- 
gini dell'eresia: Indagine su un processo inquisitoriale (Oulx, 1492), (Fonti e documenti dell'in- 
quisizione) 1 (Spoleto: 2013), 37-50. 

6 There are fluid boundaries everywhere within this historical context. Confusion can exist 
in part, not with the County or Duchy of Burgundy, but with the borders of the Kingdom of 
Arles and Vienne, at least in respect of its northern area beginning at Vienne, the political 
coherence of which should not be underestimated. 

7 On the limitations of inquisitorial archives, most often Franciscan, for the southeastern cor- 
ner of present-day France, see Jacques Chiffoleau, “Linquisition franciscaine dans l'ancien 
Royaume d’Arles et de Vienne (1260-1330),” in Frati Minori e inquisizione. Atti del XXXIII 
Convegno internazionale di studi francescani (Assisi, ottobre 2003) (Spoleto: 2006), 151-284. 

8 Despite the fact that, in certain instances, he does not hesitate to make use of very debatable 
sources in order to demonstrate the ancient origins of the Poor of Lyons: “d’autant que nous 
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Up to very recent times, it was therefore very difficult to write the history of 
the Waldenses of Provence before the middle of the 15th century other than 
in intermittent fragments, resorting to four or five testimonies, known long 
since but quite heterogeneous, and imagining, rather than actually grasping, 
the regular travels of their ministers. There is also a great temptation to pro- 
ject on to the supposed Waldenses of Provence the image which sources from 
other regions (for example the Quercy) give of them, and to assume a priori a 
doctrinal and pastoral unity about Waldensianism. The danger therefore lies 
in matching up scattered pieces of information derived from heterogeneous 
sources, dispersed far apart in time and space (for instance those supplied 
by polemical texts from before 1220, by confessions obtained by inquisitors 
one or two centuries later, and by treatises or manuals written in the 14th 
century to combat the Waldenses). In short, the risk is that one will practise 
the philological-combinatory approach which Arsenio Frugoni has taught us 
to avoid; and which, in this case, forces one often to project on to the more 
remote past elements which have been discovered very much later on.? 
Substantial synthetic histories of Waldensianism, whether ancient or more 
recent, also make no effort to fill this void; like Perrin, they generally give 
little coverage to Provence before 1460 and the descent of Alpine Waldenses 
on to the villages of the Luberon, well known thanks to the works of Gabriel 
Audisio.!? 

When one examines the archives of the episcopal or urban chanceries, and 
places the meagre scraps found there in relation with the much more abun- 
dant testimonies to the political and religious tensions which developed in 
lower Provence and in the Rhone Valley during the whole of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, one can nevertheless establish more securely, and situate better 
in context, the presence of these dissidents in the region (the same does not 


n'avons aucunes piéces particuliéres lesquelles facent foy desdites persécutions, nous 
n'insérerons en cest endroit [de son Histoire] que ce dont nous aurons preuve suffisante." 
Jean Paul Perrin, Histoire des vaudois (Geneva: 1619?), 209. 

9 That is the defect, and in our view a serious one, of the article by Jean Duvernoy, “L'unité 
du valdéisme en France à la fin du XIIe siècle (Bourgogne, Sillon rhodanien, Gascogne), 
Bollettino della Società di Studi Valdesi 95/136 (1974), 73-83. See Arsenio Frugoni, Arnaldo 
da Brescia nelle fonti del secolo XII (Rome: 1954). 

10 Giovanni Gonnet and Amedeo Molnar, Les vaudois au Moyen Äge (Turin: 1974); Martin 
Schneider, Europäisches Waldensertum im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert: Gemeinschaftsform — 
Frómmigkeit — Sozialer Hintergrund, (Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte) 51 (Berlin: 1981), 8, 
30, 36-37, 49, which recovers some interesting elements; Gabriel Audisio, Les vaudois du 
Luberon: Une minorité en Provence (1460—1560) (Gap: 1984), and idem, Les vaudois: Histoire 
d'une dissidence XII*-XVI* siécle (Paris: 1998); Euan Cameron, Waldenses: Rejections of Holy 
Church in Medieval Europe (Oxford: 2000). 
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necessarily apply to their numbers, which are always very difficult to estimate, 
as will be seen). Moreover, it becomes possible, starting from a number of sig- 
nificant dossiers, to illuminate and better to understand the development of a 
Provencal Waldensianism in the 13th century. At this period, it appears to be 
essentially an urban phenomenon, which above all affected citizens belong- 
ing to the middle or upper ranks of the population. Its development as a reli- 
gious movement, of which only some theological and pastoral elements can 
be discerned, also seems to have been intimately related to the transforma- 
tions and conflicts which affected the societies of the lower Rhone at the same 
period: these included persistent anticlericalism, the loss of communal auton- 
omy, the development of princely estates, and the progress of Roman centrali- 
zation and of pastoral control. This Waldensianism, which encountered a very 
particular political and social situation, was therefore quite distinct from that 
which one will discover in the same region in the 15th or the early 16th centu- 
ries. At that point, the latter had become above all a movement of the people 
of the mountains and the countryside (even if the barbes continued to visit 
the towns in the valley and the large villages at the foot of the Alps); its history 
was marked, as will be seen in a later chapter, by the consequences of the sys- 
tematic repression inflicted on the Alps by the popes at Avignon, and by the 
transformations of the religious and political world at the end of the Middle 
Ages. The history of this later period must be written while taking account of 
a context which was very different from that of the 13th century, and of the 
major transformations which, between the Great Schism and the Reformation, 
affected the older Christianity of the Middle Ages, and even in some respects 
caused its disappearance. 

The origins of the traditional historiography, as one can hardly forget, were 
often polemical (among Roman Catholics) or apologetic (among Protestants); 
one can still find traces of these attributes even among the most recent works. 
This approach has sometimes sought to celebrate the singular, unified, and 
continuous nature of a “Waldensianism” across the centuries. It has erased 
some of its diversity, forgetting that the Waldenses also evolved, just like the 
societies which received them and like the Catholic Church which opposed 
them; it has also forgotten that they participated fully in the broader political 
and religious transformations of the last centuries of the Middle Ages. 


2 The Frontiers of Heresy at the Beginning of the 13th Century 


Let us return to the 13th century. If "heresy" in general is very often referred to 
in sources emanating from the papacy or the episcopate regarding Provence 
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at the end of the 12th century and during the first three decades of the 13th 
century, in the context of the Albigensian conflict," specific pieces of evidence 
relating to the presence of Waldenses, described as such, in the region are in 
fact very rare during this brief period. They often come from a later era and 
only shed retrospective light on the subject. To be sure, since Ad abolendam 
in 1184 the Waldenses were clearly assimilated by the papacy to the heretics; 
but it appears that around 1210-1220, and even during the following decades, 
the frontiers of heresy were never really very clear for most of the people 
of Provence. The story of Durand of Huesca and the foundation of the Poor 
Catholics, probably also present at Marseille, testifies to the variability, or 
the labile character, of the Waldensian heresy.!? One also finds traces of this 
uncertainty in the expression “heretici et valdenses" which appears frequently 
in the later inquisitorial records of the French Midi, as though the Waldenses 
were not always entirely “heretics,” a term assimilated in this case rather to the 
Manichaean "good men" (boni homines). Contrary to the suspicious Bernard 
Gui, who in his Manual, edited around 1320, described the Waldenses as liars 
and sophists, and contrary to those who would even later on accuse them of 
Nicodemism when they saw them frequenting the churches and arranging for 
their burials in consecrated soil, one may consider that the standpoints of the 
people of Provence who in the first half of the 13th century (and maybe even 
afterwards) received the Waldensian preachers - and maybe of those preachers 
themselves who had preached in public over several decades before repres- 
sion forced them to live in a more strictly clandestine manner - those stand- 
points were in reality located in that ambiguous place where they regularly 
went to church and also received the ministries of the “Poor of Lyons", which, 
in truth, gave them no problem at all.!3 For example, it was surely not only in 
order to defend himself better and to recover his belongings that a citizen of 


11 Monique Zerner, "Questions sur la naissance de l'affaire albigeoise, in Georges Duby, 
l'écriture de l'histoire, eds. Claudie Duhamel-Amado and Guy Lobrichon (Brussels: 1996), 
427-4. | : 

12 This question was sketched out by Jean Duvernoy, “‘A l'époque, l'Eglise ne poursuivait 
pas les vaudois”: Essai de chronologie du valdéisme languedocien,” in I Valdesi e l'Europa 
(Torre Pellice: 1982), 27-38. 

13 Bernard Gui, Practica inquisitionis heretice pravitatis, ed. Célestin Douais (Paris: 1886). 
Evidently the state of affairs changed over time; on this question, see Marina Benedetti, 
“ ‘Qualche poco di farina papale’: I Valdesi in chiesa,’ in Fedeli in chiesa, Quaderni di storia 
religiosa 6 (Verona: 1999), 117-53. There remains to be conducted a thorough analysis of 
these accusations of sophistry and lying made by inquisitors, which relate to something 
essential in the stance of the Waldenses in regard to the institution (and not just to beliefs 
and practices) and to the conditions where it was possible for heretics to think and to live 
with a degree of autonomy within medieval Christianity, even up to the 16th century, as 
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Arles, Guillaume de Jonquiéres, recalled in 1263 when pleading his case before 
Urban rv that thirty years earlier (around 1230, when he would have been only 
fifteen years old) he had not thought that he was doing wrong when he asso- 
ciated in his father's house with Waldensian “good men" (boni homines): “non 
credebat delinquere cum ipsis."^ And no doubt he believed it then. Possibly in 
those years there still existed a real uncertainty over the wrongness of receiving 
eloquent poor preachers, whose ideas about reading the Bible, good works, 
intercession, the riches of the clergy, and so forth coincided so well with the 
struggles which the people of Arles were engaged in at the very same time 
against the rich and powerful clergy of their town. To be sure, Guillaume's 
father, an important notable citizen, was condemned to perpetual impris- 
onment on that occasion, and his mother was assigned a long pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land; but it is impossible to understand their condemnations, and 
the reaction of their son, who had to sign a written confession, apart from the 
context of the political struggle against the archbishop and the violent anti- 
clericalism of the period 1225-1250. No history of Provencal Waldensianism in 
the 13th century can ignore it.'? No doubt it was only in retrospect (and out of 
self-interest, one must note, for recovering his goods) that Guillaume seems 
to have understood, around 1260, that he had done wrong thirty years earlier 
in associating with “heretics.” In the intervening period, the inquisitors had 
made their struggle with heresy more intense, their accusations more precise, 
while jurists and the authors of polemical treatises had refined their analy- 
ses, their qualifications, and their procedures, and had imposed their ideas 
on others. Waldensianism, in response to these pressures, had become a little 
more organized, if not institutionalized, by using the methods of clandestin- 
ity. All the same, one must remember when we read the famous description 
by Étienne de Bourbon of the presence of Waldenses in the region of Valence 
around 1230, that he was writing, as he himself admitted, twenty-five years 
after the events (between 1246 and 1256), in a way that was also retrospective 
and marked by his more recent experience as an inquisitor and a preacher 
(and, more broadly, by the enormous amount of scholastic learning on heresy 


Gabriel Audisio demonstrated in his thesis, Les Vaudois du Luberon. For a study of a coex- 
istence of a different kind, to all appearances much more problematic, that of Christianity 
and paganism, Éric Rebillard addresses a question of the same kind in his Christians and 
Their Many Identities in Late Antiquity: North Africa, 200—450 CE (Ithaca-London: 2012). 
14 Bullarium Franciscanum, ed. Giovanni Giacinto Sbaraglia (Rome: 1761), 11, 527, 547. 
15 On the details of this episode see Balossino and Chiffoleau, “Valdesi e mondo comunale 
in Provenza nel Duecento,” in Valdesi medievali, ed. Benedetti, 80-81. 
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which had developed in previous decades).!6 In the same way, it is only at the 
middle of the century, between 1243 and 1249, thanks to scraps of inquisitorial 
archives originating in Nimes, and incorporated into a later manual of proce- 
dure (compiled around 1265) that one learns that a certain Jean de Bourgogne 
had been for thirty years a "perfectus hereticus valdensis" in the Midi, while 
a B. Sayssa for his part acknowledged having been a hearer of the Waldenses 
for some forty years. Several decades earlier, around 1200-1210, in the time of 
Durand of Huesca, maybe neither the one nor the other had any awareness 
of being in complete breach with the Church: though this fact became much 
more evident in the middle of the century with their arrest, interrogation by 
two Dominicans, abjuration, and condemnation, and with the conversion of 
their cases into exempla in an inquisitors’ manual of around 1260.!7 At this 
period of the early 13th century, their retrospective confessions should surely 
not be placed on the same footing as the admissions obtained in the 15th cen- 
tury, where it often happens that those interrogated also recall several decades 
earlier, and admit going regularly to church as well as meeting the barbes; but 
this was in a context where inquisitorial repression and clandestinity had long 
since played an essential role. 


3 The Antiquity of Resistance to the Clergy 


All the same, one element must not be overlooked: in the Valley of the Rhóne, 
there was an ancient tradition of obstinate resistance to the transformations of 
ecclesiastical institutions imposed by the Gregorian Reform movement from 
the end of the nth century onwards. That resistance, very early, came to be 
characterized as a heresy. As is well known, one finds evidence of a persistent 
opposition to clerical power, and to its by now unavoidable role in preaching, 
sacramental life, intercession, and the economic system of tithes, offerings, 


16 This scholastic tradition would develop still further, as is shown for example by the 
Tractatus fidei contra diversos errores by the bishop of Marseille, Benoit d'Alignan, com- 
pleted in 1261 and devoting specific elaborations to the subject of the Waldenses. See the 
works in progress of Alfredo Cocci, "Notizie su Benoît d'Alignan (11268) e il suo ‘Tractatus 
fidei contra diversos errores' (1261)," in Editori di Quaracchi, 100 anni dopo: Bilancio e pro- 
spettive, eds. Alvaro Cacciotti and Barbara Faes de Mottoni (Rome: 1997), 317-31. 

17 One was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, the other to lighter penances. The texts 
are edited in Quellen zur Geschichte der Waldenser, eds. Alexander Patschovsky and Kurt- 
Victor Selge, (Texte zur Kirchen- und Theologiegeschichte) 18 (Gütersloh:1973), 55-58. On 
this point see also Balossino and Chiffoleau, “Valdesi,” 68. 
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and works done for the dead from the beginning of the 12th century? Without 
imagining that there was any direct line of descent from the oppositions of 
the Petrobrusians or the supporters of the “heretic Henry” (of Lausanne) in 
the years 1130-1140 and the rejections expressed by our Waldenses, one must 
still remember that this region was already the site of a radical debate over 
the role of the clergy from around the middle of the 12th century.!? The latter 
debate resonates with the situation which we discover a century later (though 
obviously, one cannot attribute all resistance to clergy power, or refusal to pay 
tithes or parish dues to the Waldenses alone). To understand the presence and 
the reception of the Waldenses in the 13th century in the region of Provence, 
it is difficult to ignore this, so to speak, structural aspect of Provençal society, 
which had long been distinguished by a powerful anticlerical feeling, which 
manifested itself most often by a rejection of, or strong resistance to, the entire 
economy of the ecclesiastical institutions.?? This characteristic can quite easily 
explain the success of the open preaching and the anti-institutional stances 
of the Poor of Lyons, who went so far as to challenge ordinary sacramental 
practices, and who offered instruction and rites which are either alternative 
or complementary. They offered, once again, different paths from those pro- 
posed by the clergy to all the protesting townspeople of the first half of the 
13th century. 

Traces of these ancient attitudes of resistance emerge in the well-known 
chapter “on the errors of the Waldenses" (De erroribus Valdensium) annexed 
to the end of the Treatise on the Cathars and Waldenses of Pseudo-Ermengaud 


18 The history of heresy cannot be understood in isolation from this economic role of 
Church institutions. See Chiffoleau, "Les transformations." 

19 Compare the works of Monique Zerner which reopen the question, notably her edition 
of the treatise of Guillaume Monachi, Contre Henri schismatique et hérétique, followed by 
the anonymous Contre les hérétiques et schismatiques, ed. Monique Zerner, (Sources chré- 
tiennes) 541 (Paris: 2011); see also Zerner, “L’hérétique Henri dans les sources de son temps 
(1135-1145),” Revue Mabillon 25 (2014), 79-134. On the Petrobrusians, see Dominique Iogna- 
Prat, "l'argumentation défensive: De la polémique grégorienne au ‘Contra Petrobrusianos' 
de Pierre le Vénérable (1140),” in Inventer l'hérésie? Discours polémiques et pouvoirs avant 
l'inquisition, ed. Monique Zerner, (Collection du Centre d'études médiévales de Nice) 
2 (Nice: 1998), 87-118, and Michel Lauwers, “ ‘Dicunt vivorum beneficia nichil prodesse 
defunctis’: Histoire d'un theme polémique (XI°-XII® siècle), in Inventer l'hérésie?, 157—92. 

20 In the eyes of Bernard Gui, was not one of the principal errors of the Waldenses their 
"contemptus ecclesiastice potestatis?" see Practica, 245. On this anticlericalism compare 
Jacques Chiffoleau, “Les gibelins,” 669-695; Florian Mazel, “Lanticléricalisme aristocra- 
tique en Provence (fin XI* — début XTV" siécle)," Cahiers de Fanjeaux 38: L'anticléricalisme 
en France méridionale (milieu XII*-début XIV” siècle), (Toulouse: 2003), 201-38, and espe- 
cially Balossino, I podesta. 
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(which I should date to the years around 1230 rather than the years 1212-1215 ).?! 
This rather strange text testifies to the presence of dissidents in the region of 
the lower Rhone during the first decades of the 13th century, but it also illu- 
minates the very nature of their dissent: through the quite confused con- 
fessions of various of them, it conveys a sense of the Waldenses of Orange, 
Carpentras, Bagnols, Bolléne, Valréas, Montélimar (or maybe Monteux), and 
of Arles. It seems then that they were everywhere, even if only in small num- 
bers. Preaching was permitted to laypeople, even to women sine sciencia; the 
Roman Church is described as a robbers' cave and linked with the great whore 
of Revelation; dissenting sacramental practices are described, notably the rep- 
etition of baptism (in the Rhone!) which reveals some disturbing uncertainty 
over the effectiveness of infant baptism, on which the archbishop of Arles had 
also consulted Innocent II in 1201.2? In other ways, all these questions had 
already been addressed in the refutations of Peter the Venerable, Guilelmus 
Monachi and the anonymous author of the Contra hereticos et schismaticos of 
the years around 140.23 


4 First Formal Accusations 


“For a long time since, they have been receiving Waldenses!”?* In Provence, 
the first explicit accusation of Waldensianism originates with the cardinal 
legate Romanus Bonaventure to justify the siege of Avignon led by the king 
of France during the summer of 1226 (at a time, one should remember, when 
the town was within the Empire) in the context of carrying out the crusade 
against the Albigenses. The inhabitants, who had conferred their full authority 
on the podestat some time earlier, had just refused to allow passage over the 
bridge to the royal troops. As the Chronique de Tours would put it a little later, 


21 As Giovanni Gonnet did in Enchiridion fontium valdensium (Torre Pellice: 1958), 153-57. 
Compare Troyes, Bibliothéque Municipale, Ms. 1068, ff. 115-130. This text will very shortly 
be the subject of a new study. 

22 See the response in the decretal Majores ecclesiae causas, 111, 43, 3 (Friedberg, 11, col. 644— 
46). This important question will also be explored further. 

23 Monique Zerner addresses the question sufficiently in "L'hérétique Henri,’ where she 
carefully compares the titles and the contents of the chapters of Contra Henricum schis- 
maticum et hereticum, of the Contra Hereticos et schimasticos (in her own editions), and 
of Contra Petrobrusianos ereticos de Pierre le Vénérable, ed. James Fearns, (Corpus chris- 
tianorum. Continuatio Mediaevalis) 10 (Turnhout: 1968). 

24 “Waldenses a longis retro temporibus receptaverunt,” in Alexandre Teulet, Layettes du 
trésor des chartes de l'année 1224 à l'année 1246 (Paris: 18631902), 11, 85. 
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echoing a commonplace that was often applied to the Waldenses who claimed 
to obey God rather than the Church: "the city of Avignon, like Nineveh, wished 
to obey neither God nor human beings.”25 The principal issue was not here one 
of theology or dogma: it was an issue of obedience, first of all of political obedi- 
ence. We have no other proof of the effective presence of the Poor of Lyons in 
the town at that date, and it seems evident that their supposed activities gave 
the crusaders a fine pretext. All the same, even if it is limited to a few preachers 
on whom the citizens looked with favour, such a presence is plausible at that 
date. Moreover, it is very revealing that, in the case of Avignon, the accusation 
of the crusaders was not directed against their usual enemies, the Manichaean 
Albigenses, but rather against the Waldenses. 

In the following decades, the towns of the lower Rhone formed, as in Italy, 
a sort of laboratory for relations between the lay powers, notably new urban 
governing groups organized in brotherhoods, but also territorial princes, the 
Church, and the authority of the Empire. Accusations of heresy were for the 
most part mingled with political troubles, often directed against the aristoc- 
racy and the rights of the bishops. One sees this very well at Arles during the 
years 1235-1237 where, in an environment that was very supportive of Toulouse 
and of the Empire, there developed a veritable pataria against the clergy, with 
calls for the boycotting of the archbishop, and a strike over tithes and the sac- 
raments. As at Avignon, the Waldenses were treated as the principal suspects. 
Shortly afterwards, in 1239 the count of Provence swore that he would exter- 
minate the “Waldenses and other heretics by whatever name they are known, 
and their believers, supporters, receivers, defenders, counsellors and benefac- 
tors.”26 But what was really the role of the Poor of Lyons in these movements? 
It is quite difficult to say. Following this movement, as is known, a number of 
accusations were made against prominent people, without allowing us ever to 
estimate the real involvement of recognized Waldensian preachers, or to know 


25 While we wait for the book which he is preparing on the siege of 1226, compare the work 
of Simone Balossino, “ ‘Elle ne voulait obéir ni à Dieu ni aux hommes’: Avignon 1226,’ in Le 
chátiment des villes dans les espaces méditerranéens (Antiquité, Moyen Áge, Époque mod- 
erne), eds. Patrick Gilli and Jean-Pierre Guilhembet, (Studies in European Urban History 
[1100-1800]) 26 (Turnhout: 2012), 279-96, also Simone Balossino and Jacques Chiffoleau, 
"D'Arles à Lyon: La frontière incertaine,” in Lyon, de l'Empire au Royaume. Actes du collo- 
que de Lyon (27-29 septembre 2012) (Rennes: forthcoming 2019). 

26  “Valdenses, et alios haereticos quocumque nomine censeatur, et eorum credentes, fau- 
tores, receptatores defensores, consiliarii et benefactores,” from an oath taken by Raymond 
Bérenger, in Joseph Hyacinthe Albanès, Gallia christiana novissima, vol. 3 (Arles: 1901), col. 
404-5, no. 1039. This oath would be repeated by the podestat in 1248: see Balossino and 
Chiffoleau, “Valdesi,” 83. 
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their names, their number or the effect of their presence in the town. The 
same applies a little later, at Avignon during 1248-1249. It is significant that the 
general thrust of the questions proposed to legal experts (close to the circles 
of the bishop and the traditional patriciate of the consuls) by the inquisitor 
Guillaume de Valence, in a famous legal opinion organized at Avignon dur- 
ing the troubles at Arles in 1235, related especially to the characteristics and 
even more to the possible spread of heresy. The solutions which he proposed 
allowed one to enlarge infinitely the field of people accused around the here- 
tics who were believed to be "perfecti" and who constituted the logical centre 
of the rebellion. To hold the "faith" of the Waldenses, to think that they were 
"good people" (boni homines), to receive them, to hear them, to greet them, was 
to share in their heresy and to form a part of their sect. In these circumstances, 
the factum hereticale was evidently in a state of continuous expansion; the dis- 
tinction between simple protesters and Waldensian "good men" was always in 
flux, open to the flexibility of the judges. It is therefore impossible for histori- 
ans to establish it precisely.?7 

These moments of enlightenment offered by the acta of urban and episco- 
pal chanceries or by legal consultations remain in any case very occasional. 
The context of vigorous protests, which sometimes forced bishops to leave 
their cities for months and prevented inquisitors from holding their tribunals, 
largely explain the absence of more precise evidence of the presence of this 
or that Waldensian on the left bank of the Rhone, right up to the beginning 
of the 1250s. One may therefore suppose that the Poor of Lyons, whose num- 
bers cannot be estimated, may have been protected by this time of troubles. 
There is nothing resembling, for example, the systematic work of the inquisitor 
Pierre Seilan for the area around Montauban, nor his archives, which allowed 
Jórg Feuchter to paint a very rich portrait of the life (and often of the coex- 
istence) of Cathar and Waldensian “goodmen” (boni homines) in the Quercy 
during 1236-1241.28 On the left bank of the Rhone, resistance to inquisitorial 
procedures in the name of the liberties of citizens remained vigorous up to the 
mid-century. At Avignon in 1246, officers of the commune freed one more of 
their fellow-citizens who had been accused of heresy, and claimed the right to 


27 The same inquisitor interrogated, at Nimes around 1243-49, the two Waldenses who were 
discussed earlier (see above p. 105). Compare also the edition by Riccardo Parmeggiani, / 
Consilia procedurali per l'inquisizione medievale (1235-1330) (Bologna: 2011), 10-12, and the 
detailed analysis in Balossino and Chiffoleau, “Valdesi,” 76-80. 

28 Jörg Feuchter, Ketzer, Konsuln und Büsser: Die städtischen Eliten von Montauban vor dem 
Inquisitor Petrus Cellani (1236-1241), (Spätmittelalter, Humanismus, Reformation) 40 
(Tübingen: 2007). 
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be present during the legal procedures initiated by the Dominican Guillaume 
de Valence: the latter left the town and went to work in Nimes, with consider- 
able success as was seen earlier.?? This state of affairs contrasts with what hap- 
pened in royal territory, on the right bank, where in 1247-1248 the seneschal 
of Beaucaire showed no hesitation in confiscating (it would appear unjustly) 
the goods of a French associate of a citizen of Arles who had been accused of 


having received heretics in his home (consequently outside the boundaries of 
the kingdom).50 


5 Insights from the Investigations of the Years 1250-1260 


Everything changed, it would seem, with the victory of Charles d'Anjou 
and Alphonse de Poitiers over the Count of Toulouse and the cities of the 
lower Rhone. Under their control, episcopal inquisitions restarted, follow- 
ing a regional council held at l'Isle-sur-la Sorgue in 1251; then, for a time, the 
Dominicans resumed their work (notably in the lands subject to Alphonse de 
Poitiers). The Waldenses were then regarded once more as their principal ene- 
mies.?! For the first time, and for a period of around fifteen years, one finds, 
especially in princely archives (especially because of recording confiscations) 
multiple records of accusations and condemnations, this time of specific 
individuals or well identified groups of Waldensians. In this latter period, one 
learns, in a retrospective fashion, the situation from an earlier period, that of 
the years 1230-1250 during which the Waldenses appear to have been relatively 
protected. Such protection no longer obtained. These testimonies emerge first 
of all in the diocese of Carpentras (perhaps the bishop there had to exculpate 
himself from having been too close to the Count of Toulouse and Frederick 
II). There, prosecutions occurred against three Waldensian preachers and 
more than twenty "believers" who came from Malaucene in 1251, likewise 
of “numerous heretics” of the neighbouring town of Monteux in 1252-1253, 


29 Compare the bull of Innocent IV containing instructions to the abbot of Psalmodi on the 
inquisition at Avignon (dated 24 May 1249 but reporting events which unfolded in 1246), 
in Léon-Honoré Labande, Avignon au XIII* siécle (Paris: 1908), 352-53, piece justificative 
no. XIX. 

30  Querimoniae Bellicadrensis (1248), in Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la France, ed. 
Léopold Delisle (Paris: 1904), XXIV, 458 B. 

31 As is very clearly stated in the collective instruction addressed to the people of Avignon 
in 1251: *nandaverunt quod omnes et singuli hereticos, tam valdenses quam alios, vitent 
et persequentur,' in Labande, Avignon, 355, piece justificative no. Xx. 
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where opposition to the bishop had been very fierce in previous decades.?? 
In 1259, in Avignon itself, the accounts of the royal provost preserve a record 
of the expenses incurred in judging, executing or condemning to imprison- 
ment around ten Waldenses, and records of the resulting confiscations.?? In 
1261, at l'Isle-sur-la Sorgue, a prominent citizen, Pierre Bermond, was arrested 
and prosecuted, along with a small group of believers, according to the corre- 
spondence and the accounts of the officers of Alphonse de Poitiers.?* Lastly, at 
Marseille in 1263, when the city had been in revolt against Charles d'Anjou for 
some ten years, 17 Waldenses were arrested and condemned by the Franciscan 
inquisitors, who took the baton from the bishops, then from the Dominicans, 
almost everywhere in Provence between the years 1262 and 1270.5 In the case 
of Marseille, the inquisitors' activities cut across the conspiracy of Manduel, 
which sought to restore the power of the commune; this event led to a very 
complicated imbroglio of false testimonies provoked by the Dominicans, pre- 
sumably in the hope of regaining control over the tribunal of the inquisition 
and to persuade the Count that the Franciscans were his enemies, and sup- 
porters of Manfred.56 [See map 3] 

These documentary records are not as rich as the records of interrogations 
or of sentences found in the regions of Toulouse or Languedoc, but they show 
clearly that alongside some travelling Waldensian preachers, who were often 
foreigners (Pierre Lombard, Jean de Marseille, and Guiraud de Cahors were 
handed over to the secular arm at Carpentras around 1250)?” there existed 
groups of believers which were, in contrast, well established in their localities, 


32 All the documentary references and a full analysis may be found in Balossino and 
Chiffoleau, “Valdesi,” 86-91. 

33 lbid. 92-93. 

34 Ibid., 94. All these registers will be analysed afresh and edited in part in the book on her- 
esy in the Comtat and in the lower Rhone Valley, which is being written in collaboration 
with Simone Balossino. 

35 Chiffoleau, L'Inquisition, 184-88. 

36 Madeleine Villard, "Vaudois marseillais au XIII* siecle,’ Provence historique 126 (1981), 
341-54, and Jacques Chiffoleau, "Les Mendiants, le prince et l'hérésie à Marseille vers 
1260,” Provence historique 143 (1986), 3-19, based on a previously unknown document 
found in the Archives of the Vaucluse (24 H Cordeliers d'Avignon 3, n? 24). Holly Grieco, 
"Franciscan inquisition and mendicant rivalry in mid-thirteenth-century Marseille," 
Journal of Medieval History 34/3 (2008), 275-90, uses this discovery, but relies entirely 
on the literature from English-speaking authors, and misunderstands the context of 
Provence. 

37 These decisions are known from a collective sentence included in an inquisitors manual 
(Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat lat. 3878, fol. 34v), edited in Quellen zur Geschichte, 
65-67, dated (erroneously, as I believe) to the years around 1240, at a time when Guillaume 
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as is shown by the accounts of confiscations. In some large villages they rep- 
resented a significant proportion of the population: at Malaucene, which in 
1269 consisted of only 630 “hearths,” more than 22 Waldenses were arrested in 
1251. These groups often consisted of a good number of women: for example, at 
Avignon, but also at l'Isle-sur-la-Sorgue and Marseille 12 women were among 
the 17 Waldenses arrested. Above all, it is a matter of prominent citizens who 
were sometimes quite rich (as for example in the case of Pierre Bermond at 
l'Isle-sur-la-Sorgue) but also of people who were very much involved in the 
political life of their towns or their regions during the decades preceding 
their arrest. Examples of the latter include Rostang de Venasque at Monteux, 
who owned parts of the co-lordship in several towns or villages of the Comtat 
Venaissin and became a podestat: or Simon Laget at Marseille, who was syndic 
and then councillor of the commune at the time when the city was establish- 
ing an important treaty of alliance with Arles and Avignon.?? The social stand- 
ing of the accused, the roots in the local community, and in many cases their 
political role during the years before their arrest, show that their decision to 
follow the evangelical teachings and the simple practices of the Poor of Lyons 
was intimately bound up with their positions of power, with a certain under- 
standing of obedience, with their defence of the autonomy of the communes, 
and also with a particular kind of relationship with princes, the papal mon- 
archy, and with the Empire. Their decision found its roots in a longstanding 
protest against the wealth of the Church and the role of the clergy. 


6 A Weakening of Waldensianism in the Last Decades of the 
13th Century? 


There is no doubt that the work of the inquisitors, the strengthened pasto- 
ral control of the bishops, and the development by new secular authorities 
of an effective administration all contributed, around 1250-1280, to the grad- 
ual disappearance, if not of all the travelling preachers — as will be seen in a 
later chapter - at least of the well-established groups of “believers” such as 
those who have just been described. One hardly finds any further trace of the 
Waldenses in the archives of Provence during the last three decades of the 13th 
century, something which contrasts, yet again, quite strongly with the situation 


Béroard seemed to be little disposed to act aggressively; one should rather link this sen- 
tence with the incidents around Malaucéne and Monteux at the beginning of the 1250s. 
38 Balossino and Chiffoleau, “Valdesi,” 933-95 and 96-98. 
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in southwestern France. However, it is also possible that the activity of the 
Franciscan inquisition and even the pastoral strategy of the Friars Minor, who 
elevated the importance of poverty, may also have counted for something. The 
Franciscans were in practice very close, from the time of their arrival, to the 
urban classes who were in conflict with the bishops: at Avignon, it was the 
"good men" (boni homines) who helped them to install themselves, without 
the bishop's help. It is also intriguing to note that they chose to establish their 
first houses in the Comtat Venaissin, absolutely not in the episcopal cities of 
Cavaillon, Carpentras, or Vaison, butin the vibrant towns of L'Isle-sur-la-Sorgue, 
Monteux, and Valréas: precisely the places where the Waldenses lived.?? A little 
later, they were also accused of giving support to those who refused to pay the 
tithe.*? There would therefore be room to speculate, as Yves Dossat did for the 
region of Montauban, whether there might not have been affinities, more or 
less strong, between the laypeople who were attracted by the Friars and those 
who had been seduced by the teaching of the Poor of Lyons. Such an affinity, 
perhaps, might have led the former not to fight with such violence against the 
latter, or at least to receive those who had been reconciled with more generos- 
ity. At Arles, it was Franciscans, even those who had become inquisitors, who 
intervened to procure a definitive pardon for Guillaume de Jonquières in 1263, 
given that he had been condemned in 1237 by the Dominicans. It is also well 
known that the Franciscan inquisition on the left bank of the Rhone was, with- 
out exception, much less severe than the Dominicans in its treatment of the 
Spirituals and the Beghards and Beguines.^! 


39 Simone Balossino and Clément Lenoble, “Pro utilitate fratrum minorum: Notes sur les 
rapports entre les franciscains et la commune d'Avignon au début du XIII? siecle,’ Cahiers 
de Fanjeaux 44: Moines et religieux dans la ville (XII*-XV* siècles) (Toulouse: 2008), 312-55. 

40 Innocent iv reminded them several times between 1240 and 1253 that they must exhort 
laypeople to pay their tithes: see Chiffoleau, “Inquisition,” 242-44. 

41 Yves Dossat, "De Vaudés à saint Frangois à Montauban, Cahiers de Fanjeaux 
8: Les Mendiants en pays d'Oc au XIII* siécle (Toulouse: 1973), 403-13, especially 408-09. 
Chiffoleau, “Linquisition franciscaine,” 235-40 and 245-48. Some possible links between 
the lifestyles of the friars and of the Waldenses are set out in De vita et actibus, de fide et 
erroribus haereticorum qui se dicunt Pauperes de Lugduno (Gonnet, Enchiridion, 11, 177- 
87): rejection of property (nos. 7-8), the role of friends (no. 9), houses where the preach- 
ers visited (nos. 17-27), chapter meetings (no. 28) and the apostolic life (nos. 43-50). On 
the date and source of this text, see Peter Biller and John N. Green, "The origin of the De 
vita et actibus pauperum de Lugduno,” in Peter Biller, The Waldenses, 1170-1530: between a 
religious order and a church (Aldershot: 2001), 225-31. On this question see also Jacques 
Chiffoleau and Clément Lenoble, "Les fréres Mineurs dans les sociétés de Provence et du 
Languedoc au temps d’Olivi,” in Pietro di Giovanni Olivi, frate Minore. Atti del 43 convegno 
internazionale di studi francescani (Assisi, 16-18 ottobre 2015) (Spoleto: 2016), 3-100. 
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Setting aside the case of Marseille in 1264-1267, where their activities as 
inquisitors ran into numerous obstacles (in the last analysis mostly of political 
origins), one scarcely finds any Franciscan activity against the Waldenses until 
the very end of the century. Then, again at Valréas, the accounts of the local 
castellans reveal, somewhat accidentally, that goods to the value of around 
400 livres had been confiscated from the Waldenses between 1296 and 1303 
by the sentence of the inquisitor Guillaume de Saint-Marcel. Their names and 
their number are unknown, but the value of their goods was not insignificant, 
even if it seems that we are far away from the distinguished citizens of the 13th 
century. One should observe, however, that for the Franciscans this sentence 
formed only one element among others of a much larger pastoral and repres- 
sive campaign, one where the Waldenses did not seem to play a central role. 
Guillaume de Saint-Marcel was at the same moment striving to bring peace 
in the relationships between some of the powerful people in the region; he 
took part in the editing of new communal statutes and played a very central 
role in the struggle against usury, in dealing with relapsed Jews, in control over 
markets and prostitution. That perhaps formed, in his own eyes, the central 
element in his pastoral campaign. Maybe it was also the best way to struggle 
against the efforts of the Waldensian preachers: despite everything, we should 
surely suppose that they were regularly passing through this little town on the 
borders between the Dauphiné and Provence, even if their followers were at 
that point few in number, and obliged to conceal more than ever the ancient 
links which they maintained with these “good men" (boni homines).*? In 1302, 
there was still a Waldensian in Arles to receive and convert Huguette, who 
would be interrogated and condemned by Jacques Fournier at Pamiers eight- 
een years later, along with her husband, Jean de Vienne, whom she had herself 
converted after their marriage around 1312. He for his part had also learned 
much, around the years 1317-1318, from a woman innkeeper at Avignon, also a 
Waldensian, who “knew how to read." 43 


Translated by Euan Cameron 


42 See Balossino and Chiffoleau, “Valdesi” 100-02, and Chiffoleau, “Linquisition francis- 
caine,” 225-26, 230-32. 

43  Leregistre d'inquisition de Jacques Fournier (1318-1325), ed. Jean Duvernoy (Toulouse: 1965), 
I, 521—23, 514. 
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MAP 4 The Waldensian presence in Upper Austria and Southern Bohemia, 13th-14th 
centuries. 


CHAPTER 5 
Was Austria a Waldensian Heartland? 


Albert de Lange 


The Duchy of Austria of the 13th and 14th centuries has often been referred 
to as a Waldensian “heartland.” It is a common opinion that Waldensianism 
grew powerful because of “its breadth and depth of support among the laity”;? 
thus the battle against Waldensians became a pressing challenge for religious 
and political authorities. Recently, this idea has been contested by Karl Ubl, 
who claims that Waldensianism was likely not an urgent matter for Austrian 
political and religious leaders and warns against overestimating the density 
and geographical distribution of Waldensianism in Austria.? 

The first indication of Waldensian presence can be found in the manuscripts 
collected and partly written by the so called “Passauer Anonymus" around 
1260 under the reign of Duke Ottokar 11 Pfemysl. Around 1405, approximately 
150 years later, Waldensianism was very probably eradicated by the inquisi- 
tor Peter Zwicker. During these 150 years the presence of the Waldensians is 
accounted for during four short periods, and later again only in 1467. This arti- 
cle is divided into five sections: 

1 1253-1274: The inquisition under the reign of Duke Ottokar II 

1311-1315: The inquisition in Steyr and Krems 

1367-1378: The correspondence between Waldensians in Italy and Austria 
1395-1404: The inquisition by Peter Zwicker 

1467: The trial of the Waldensian preacher Stephan of Basel at Vienna 


QUcR go ot 


1 Peter Segl, Ketzer in Österreich: Untersuchungen über Häresie und Inquisition im Herzogtum 

Österreich im 13. und beginnenden 14. Jahrhundert, (Quellen und Forschungen aus dem 
Gebiet der Geschichte. Neue Folge) 5 (Paderborn: 1984), 349: Along with Southern France 
and Northern Italy, Austria served as a "Kernzone" for the Waldensians. See also Werner 
Maleczek, “Die Ketzerverfolgung im österreichischen Hoch- und Spätmittelalter,” in Wellen 
der Verfolgung in der österreichischen Geschichte, edited by Erich Zöllner (Schriften des 
Institutes für Osterreichkunde) 48 (Vienna: 1986), 35 and Peter Biller, “Waldenses in the 
German-speaking areas in the later fourteenth century: The view of an inquisitor" in Peter 
Biller, The Waldenses 1170—1530: Between a Religious Order and a Church, (Variorum Collected 
Studies Series) 676 (Aldershot: 2001), 271. 
Euan Cameron, Waldenses: Rejections of Holy Church in Medieval Europe (Oxford: 2000), 102. 
Karl Ubl, “Die österreichischen Ketzer aus der Sicht zeitgenössischer Theologen,’ in 
Handschriften, Historiographie und Recht, edited by Gustav Pfeifer (Mitteilungen des Instituts 
für Österreichische Geschichtsforschung) 42 (Vienna/Munich: 2002), 220. 
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The first general historical surveys of Austrian Waldensians, including the 
edition of some sources, in particular those regarding the inquisition by Peter 
Zwicker, were written by Edmund Frieß* and Hermann Haupt? in 1872 and 
1890 respectively. The most recent survey was published in 1986 by Werner 
Maleczek.® 

One could claim Peter Segl's Ketzer in Österreich (1984) to be the standard 
reference work for the inquisitions of 1253-1265 and 1311-1315, the periods that 
will be covered in the first two sections. It contains an exhaustive list of over 
100 pages of sources and literature." Martin Windischhofer's thesis, published 
as “Die Waldenser in Österreich” (2006), offers a good overview of the same 
two periods.? Peter Biller's thesis, "Aspects of the Waldenses" (1974), unfor- 
tunately never published, contains editions of the most important sources 
for the second half of the 14th century, in particular of the "Liber electorum" 
and the Waldensian correspondence from 1367 to 1378 (see section 3).? Peter 
Segl’s article, “Die Waldenser in Österreich um 1400;"? and Reima Välimäki’s 
book Heresy in Late Medieval Germany (2019) offer useful summaries of Peter 
Zwicker's activities in Austria from 1395 to 1404, also with many bibliographi- 
cal references (see section 4)." And finally, the inquisitorial record concerning 
the Waldensian preacher Stephan from 1467 was published and analyzed by 
Frantisek Michalek Bartoš in 1931 (see section 5)! 


4 Gottfried Edmund Frieß, "Patarener, Begharden und Waldenser in Österreich während des 
Mittelalters,” Österreichische Vierteljahresschrift für katholische Theologie 11 (1872), 209-272. 

5 Herman Haupt, Waldenserthum und Inquisition im Südöstlichen Deutschland (Freiburg im 

Breisgau: 1890). 

Maleczek, "Ketzerverfolgung." 

Segl, Ketzer, xv-cxxi. 

8 Martin Windischhofer, “Die Waldenser in Österreich: Aufbruch, Verfolgung und Wandel 
der frühen Bewegung bis 1315,” Diplomarbeit (Vienna: 2006). 

9 Peter Biller, "Aspects of the Waldenses in the fourteenth century including an edition of 
their correspondence," unpublished DPhil thesis, Oxford University, 1974. 

10 Peter Segl, "Die Waldenser in Österreich um 1400. Lehren, Organisationsform, Verbreitung 
und Bekämpfung,” in: Albert de Lange and Kathrin Utz Tremp (eds), Friedrich Reiser und 
die “waldensisch-hussitische Internationale.” Akten der Tagung Ötisheim-Schönenberg, 2. 
bis 4. Oktober 2003, (Waldenserstudien) 3 (Heidelberg: 2006), 161-188. 

11 Reima Välimäki, Heresy in Late Medieval Germany: The Inquisitor Petrus Zwicker and the 
Waldensians (York: 2019), 9-18. 

12 Frantisek Michalek Bartoš, Husitství a cizina [Hussitism and the Outland] (Knihovna 
Ceské mysli) 9 (Prague: 1931), 248-250; Amedeo Molnär, “Les Vaudois et la Réforme 
tchèque, Bollettino della Società di Studi Valdesi 103 (1958), 48-49, n. 33; Albert de Lange, 
“Friedrich Reiser und die ‘waldensisch-hussitische Internationale’: Quellen und Literatur 
zu Person und Werk,” in Lange and Utz Tremp (eds.), Friedrich Reiser, 69-71. 
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It is useful to begin with an overview of the historical context in Austria in 
which Waldensianism arose, developed, and disappeared. Nowadays Austria 
is the name ofa federal republic comprised of nine states. In the Middle Ages, 
Austria was the name of a duchy that stretched along the Danube, which was 
almost identical with the three present-day states of Lower Austria and Vienna 
(then referred to as “[Austria] below the [river] Enns”) and Upper Austria 
(“above the Enns”). Vienna,!? capital of the duchy, and Krems were among the 
most important cities of Austria below the Enns; Linz and Steyr among those 
of Upper Austria (although Steyr belonged to Styria until 1256). 

The Duchy of Austria was established in 156 as part of the Roman Empire. 
It was governed by the Babenberg dynasty, who in 1192 also acquired the Duchy 
of Styria. With the death of Frederick II in 1246, the House of Babenberg came 
to an end. In 1250 the Premyslid King Wenceslaus 1 of Bohemia (1230-1253) 
conquered the Duchy of Austria. In 1251 the states of Austria acclaimed his 
son Ottokar 11 (King of Bohemia 1253-1278) as duke, and in 1252 he married 
Frederick's sister Margaret. In 1260 he also effectively assumed control over 
Styria. In 1273 Ottokar lost the election to the imperial German throne. He 
refused, however, to recognize Count Rudolph of Habsburg (1218-1291) as the 
new Roman king, which led to an armed conflict. In 1276, Ottokar was forced to 
sign a treaty in which he was to relinquish Austria and the neighbouring duch- 
ies, retaining for himself Bohemia and Moravia. In 1282 Rudolf of Habsburg 
invested his sons with the duchies of Austria and Styria. Thereafter, until World 
War 1, Austria's history was intrinsically tied to that of the ruling family, the 
Habsburg dynasty. The Habsburg duke Albrecht 111 (1365-1395) was particu- 
larly important to the decline of Waldensianism in Austria, as it was he who 
in 1384 reopened the University of Vienna,!* and in 1395 invited Peter Zwicker 
to be an inquisitor in Austria (who continued his activities during the govern- 
ment of his successors). 

Austria above and below the Enns belonged to the Diocese of Passau and 
was therefore ecclesiastically subject to a bishop outside the duchy, who was 
under the influence of the dukes of Bavaria. The Diocese of Passau was part of 


13 Clear evidence of the Waldensian presence in the course of the Middle Ages can only 
been found in these Austrian states. There are no traces of Waldensians in other states 
of the present-day Republic of Austria such as Tyrol, Carinthia, and Salzburg (Maleczek, 
“Ketzerverfolgung,’ 21-22), but this cannot be seen as proof that they were not present 
there (Maleczek, “Ketzerverfolgung,’ 24). For Waldenses in Styria between 1390 and 1400, 
see section 4. 

14 See section 4 of this chapter. 
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the ecclesiastical province of the Archbishop of Salzburg. Only in 1467 did the 
Habsburg dynasty succeed in creating the Bishopric of Vienna, but itremained 
limited to the greater city area. In 1784 Austria was separated from the Diocese 
of Passau. 


1 The Inquisition during the Reign of Duke Ottokar II, 1253-1274 


There is evidence of heretical activity in the Duchy of Austria before 1253,!? but 
not of Waldensianism. It must, however, have taken root because encounters 
with Waldensians are well documented for the 20 years thereafter. The reasons 
for Waldensianism's penetration in Austria seem to have been the political 
troubles in the duchy, the abuses within the Catholic Church, and the back- 
wardness of the clergy.!® 

As soon as Ottokar II had taken power in Austria, he pressured the Bishop 
of Passau, Otto von Lonsdorf (1254-1265), to conduct an inquisition against 
heretics. Otto’s successor, Peter von Breslau,!8 then conducted an inquisi- 
tion against the Waldensians, probably in 1266. Neither of these were papal 
inquisitions. This persecution of Waldensians during the government of the 
Pfemyslid Duke Ottokar 11 was studied exhaustively by Segl.? He presumes 
that the duke had political reasons for persecuting heretics.20 

Virtually the sole historical source for the persecutions under Ottokar 11 are 
the manuscripts, collected and partly written between 1253 and 1274?! by an 
unnamed cleric, probably a Dominican,?? the so-called “Passauer Anonymus.” 
The collection consisted of three parts: texts against the Jews, a tractate about 
the Antichrist, and texts concerning the heretics, in particular regarding Cathars, 
Waldensians, and Ortlibians. Some manuscripts are of extraordinary signifi- 
cance for the study of the general history of Waldensianism, as the Passauer 
Anonymus is the single known source to have preserved the "Rescriptum," a 
letter written by Lombard Waldensians to inform German Waldensians of a 


15 Segl, Ketzer, 11-152. 

16 See Segl, Ketzer, 237-270; Ubl, “Ketzer, 193. 

17 Segl, Ketzer, 156-161. 

18  Segl, Ketzer, 163-164, at 161. 

19 Segl, Ketzer, 153-270. 

20 Segl, Ketzer, 164-165, 192-193. 

21 Alexander Patschovsky, Der Passauer Anonymus: Ein Sammelwerk über Ketzer, Juden, 
Antichrist aus der Mitte des 13. Jahrhunderts, (Schriften der Monumenta Germaniae his- 
torica) 22 (Stuttgart: 1968), 138-146. 

22 Patschovsky, Der Passauer Anonymus, 146-150. 
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discussion held among Waldensians at Bergamo in May 1218.?? However, the 
Passauer Anonymus collection also sheds light on Austrian Waldensians in 
particular, as he incorporated writings based on his own inquisitions in Austria 
between 1254 and 1266.74 Among these is a list (undated, but probably from 
1266) of 42 parishes in Austria which "haeretici habent.”?5 Twelve of them 
even had "scole" (schools), which were most likely houses where Waldensian 
preachers taught their followers and successors about the Bible and fathers of 
the church.?6 Peter Segl has identified these 42 parishes and reported them on 
a map.?" All of them were situated in the Duchy of Austria and therefore were 
ecclesiastically part of the Diocese of Passau. 

In his own writings the Passauer Anonymus provides detailed information 
about the Waldensians' errors — information that was less "corrupted" by the 
forms for interrogations as in later inquisitions. Segl presented and analyzed 
this list of errors in detail,28 for example the Waldensian's rejection of the 
Roman Church and their refusal to swear. Euan Cameron writes: "The most 
striking thing about the earliest of these lists of Waldensian errors is not its 
content but the reasons which the author supplied for their prevalence. The 
Anonymous asserted with great candour that the reason for the success of 
Waldensian heresy was the way in which the rites of the 13th-century Church 
were being mismanaged.”29 

Unfortunately, the original compilation of the Passauer Anonymus no 
longer exists. During the Middle Ages, the compilation — especially the third 
part concerning heretics — was copied and handed down, producing about 60 


23 Text with critical apparatus in Alexander Patschovsky and Kurt-Victor Selge, Quellen 
zur Geschichte der Waldenser, (Texte zur Kirchen- und Theologiegeschichte) 18 
(Gütersloh: 1973), 20-43; English translation in Walter L. Wakefield and Austin P. Evans 
(eds.), Heresies of the High Middle Ages: Selected sources (New York: 1991), 278—289. For the 
background and content of the “Rescriptum,” see Cameron, Waldenses, 36-48. 

24 Patschovsky, Der Passauer Anonymus, 78-89. 

25 Margaret A.E. Nickson, "The ‘Pseudo-Reinerius’ Treatise, the Final Stage of a Thirteenth 
Century Work on Heresy from the Diocese of Passau,’ Archives d’histoire doctrinale et lit- 
téraire du Moyen Age 34 (1967), 277-281, 294-295; Patschovsky, Der Passauer Anonymus, 
85-87. The best edition of the list is in Segl, Ketzer, 172. 

26 About the “schools,” see Segl, Ketzer, 193-195; Hans Krawarik, “ ‘Et habuisse illo tempore in 
Austria de secta sua 83 milia': Zur Bedeutung háretischer Bewegungen im Übergang zum 
Spätmittelalter,” Jahrbuch für die Geschichte des Protestantismus in Österreich, 16 (2000/ 
01), 10-11. 

27 Segl, Ketzer, 171-195, map at 169. 

28 Segl, Ketzer, 195-216. 

29 Cameron, Waldenses, 103. Cf. Patschovsky, Der Passauer Anonymus, 4, n. 7. 
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manuscripts that can be categorized into six separate editorial "lineages."9? One 
manuscript was published in 1556 by the Lutheran theologian Matthias Flacius 
Illyricus in his Catalogus testium veritatis, which included the text about the 
Waldensians written by the Passauer Anonymus himself?! In 1613, the Jesuit 
Jacob Gretser published another manuscript?? that lacked the chapter on 
Waldensians and (unjustly) accused Flacius of counterfeiting. Both Flacius and 
Gretser attributed the compilation to "Rainerius" (sometimes identified with the 
Lombard Dominican inquisitor Rainer Sacconi, author of the tractate "Summa 
de Catharis et Leonistis,’ which Passauer Anonymus also included in his compi- 
lation).33 In 1874 Wilhelm Preger, who discovered three other manuscripts, cor- 
rected this attribution and introduced the name “Passauer Anonymus,”®* which 
became widely accepted. The name “Pseudo-Rainerius” is still used, but only for 
the editor of the "lineage" who uses the pseudonym "Rainerius."?5 

In 1968, Alexander Patschovsky published his book Der Passauer Anonymus, 
in which he reconstructed the complex transmission of the compilation 
over the course of the Middle Ages in addition to presenting the content and 
hypotheses about the dating and the author. Patschovsky's promise to publish 
complete critical edition of the third part concerning heretics is yet to be real- 
ized, but in 1973 he published most of the Anonymous's texts regarding the 
Waldensians with critical comments in Quellen zur Geschichte der Waldenser.36 
The missing texts can be found in the edition by Margaret Nickson.” 

It can be understood from the texts of Passauer Anonymus, in particular 
from the list from 1266, that Waldensianism was widespread in Austria, but 
there is no way of deducing the number of Waldensians at each parish and 
how many of them were condemned during the government under Ottokar 11. 


30  Patschovsky and Selge, Quellen, 6; Alexander Patschovsky, “Passauer Anonymus,” in 
Die deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters: Verfasserslexikon, second edition, 7 (Berlin/ 
New York: 1989), 322; cf. idem, Der Passauer Anonymus, 13-14 (5 lineages). 

31 Matthias Flacius Illyricus, Catalogus testium veritatis, qui ante nostram aetatem re- 
clamarunt papae (Basel: 1556; second edition, Strasbourg: 1562), 723-757: “De Waldensibus 
et eorum doctrina, ex veteri codice desumptum." Cf. Patschovsky, Der Passauer Anonymus, 
3; Segl, Ketzer, 166. 

32 Jacob Gretser Lucae Tudensis episcopi, Scriptores aliquot succedanei contra sectam 
Waldensium (Ingolstadt: 1613), 45—99, 322—326: "Reineri ordinis Praedicatorum liber contra 
Waldenses haereticos." Cf. Patschovsky, Der Passauer Anonymus, 3-4; Segl, Ketzer, 166. 

33 Patschovsky, Der Passauer Anonymus, 141; Segl, Ketzer, 166. 

34 Wilhelm Preger Geschichte der deutschen Mystik, vol. 1, (Leipzig:1874), 169. Cf. Patschovsky, 
Der Passauer Anonymus, 7-8; Segl, Ketzer, 167. 

35 Patschovsky, Der Passauer Anonymus, 8, n. 24; idem, “Passauer Anonymus" (1989), 321. 

36 Patschovsky and Selge, Quellen, 19, 70-103. Cf. Segl, Ketzer, 170. 

37 Nickson, “Pseudo-Reinerius,’ 294-303. 
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However, it can be safely assumed that the inquisition was unable to eradicate 
the "heresy,?8 primarily due to the church’s own incapacity to satisfy the reli- 
gious needs of the population.39 

The writings ofthe Passauer Anonymus shaped the image of the Waldensians 
for coeval authors such as the famous preacher Berthold of Regensburg4° and 
for later authors such as the writer of the account of inquisition at Krems 
(1312-1315) (see section 2), the Austrian Franciscan Martin of Krems (d. 1338) in 
his text the "Expositio misse,”*! as well as Peter Zwicker in his "Cum dormirent 
homines" (see section 4). 


2 Inquisitions in Steyr and Krems, 1311-1315 


The continued existence of Waldensianism during the government of the 
Habsburgs is attested by an inquisition in Steyr (among other places) in 1311, 
which was part of a campaign by the Passau Bishop Bernhard of Prambach 
(1285-1313), who was supported by the Archbishop of Salzburg and the Duke 
of Austria.*? However, historical records of this inquisition in Steyr are lacking. 
There are only two short references.*? One can only postulate that the heretics 
who were burned had been Waldensians.44 

Somewhat more is known about the inquisition in Krems, which seems to 
have lasted three years (1312-1315).*° There are extant six manuscripts with dif- 
ferent versions of an inquisition report in Latin. In five manuscripts (in which 
the inquisition is dated 1315), the original text is contaminated with references 
to Rainer Sacconi's “Summa de Catharis et Leonistis,” probably taken from the 
Passauer Anonymus,46 which attributes Cathar doctrines to the persecuted 


38 Cf. Neumeister’s declaration between 1312 and 1315 that there were 80,000 heretics in 
Austria (section 2). 

39  Maleczek, “Ketzerverfolgung,” 27-28. 

40  Ubl, “Ketzer,” 202-204. 

41 Ubl, “Ketzer” 210-219, in particular 218. 

42 Segl, Ketzer, 271-280; Maleczek, “Ketzerverfolgung,” 28. 

43 Valentin Preuenhueber, Annales Styrenses, samt dessen übrigen Historisch- und 
Genealogische Schrifften |..] (Nuremberg: 1740) 47; Augustin Digl “Catalogus 
Religiosorum Garstensium" (Manuscript, Góttweig, Stiftsbibliothek: Hs. 881), 38. Cf. Segl, 
Ketzer, 277-278. 

44 Segl, Ketzer, 282-283; Maleczek, “Ketzerverfolgung 28, n. 31. 

45 About this inquisition, see Segl, Ketzer, 284-341. 

46 Patschovsky, Der Passauer Anonymus, 139-140, n. 9; Segl, Ketzer, 287; Ubl, “Ketzer,” 206. 
See for example the manuscript Vienna, Dominican Convent, 188. The text has been 
edited by Nickson, “Pseudo-Reinerius,” 304-310. 
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heretics. The manuscript St. Florian, Stiftsbibliothek, x1, 328 is the only one 
directly based on the protocol of the Krems inquisition, which in this manu- 
script is dated 1312.47 

Sixteen heretics were burned in Krems, eleven in St. Pólten, and two in 
Vienna. One of the victims was the Waldensian bishop Neumeister, who was 
burned at either Vienna or Himberg.*® He confessed to having worked as a 
bishop for the heretics for over fifty years. He boasted, “quod in Austria eiusque 
confiniis sunt LXxx milia hominum infecti heretica" (the number of heretics 
in Austria were 80,000 strong ).?? Segl posits that these heretics were in part 
Cathars, in part Waldensians.5° Ubl contests Segl and argues at length that 
there were only Waldensians,*! amongst others referring to Martin of Krems's 
"Expositio misse.”5? 

Also, these inquisitions seem not to have eradicated the Waldensians in 
Austria, though there are only few indications of their presence over the fol- 
lowing decades.53 Owing to inquisitions of the Dominican Gallus of Neuhaus 
(Jindfichüv Hradec) between 1335 and 1353/55, it is known that most of the 
heretics persecuted in Bohemia were German-speaking settler families, many 
of whom came from Austria. Patschovsky identifies these persecuted here- 
tics as Waldensians who had already belonged to the sect before arriving in 
Bohemia.54 


3 The Correspondence between the Waldensians of Italy and Austria, 
1367-1378 


Probably soon after his succession to the throne, Habsburg Duke Albrecht 111 
(1365-1395) summoned the Moravian inquisitor Heinrich of Olomouc to com- 
bat Waldensianism in the region of Steyr in Upper Austria. It seems that he was 


47 Patschovsky, Der Passauer Anonymus, 140, n. 9; Segl, Ketzer, 288. This manuscript was pub- 
lished by Nickson, “Pseudo-Reinerius”, 311-313 (some corrections in Segl, Ketzer, 288-289 
note 83); German translation in Maleczek, "Ketzerverfolgung," 36-39. 

48 Segl, Ketzer, 314- 316. Himberg is near Vienna (Segl, Ketzer, 215, cf. 295 and map, 279). 

49 Nickson, “Pseudo-Reinerius,’ 313. Krawarik, “Habuisse,” tried recently to verify this num- 
ber. Cf. however Alexander Patschovsky (ed.), Quellen zur böhmischen Inquisition im 14. 
Jahrhundert (Weimar: 1979), 21-22; Segl, Ketzer, 315, n. 198. 

50 Segl, Ketzer, 302-332, in particular 324-328. 

51 Ubl, “Ketzer” 206-210, 222-223. Maleczek, "Ketzerverfolgung, 29, considers them 
Waldensians as well, but their doctrine was “interspersed with Catharist elements." 

52 Ubl, “Ketzer,” 210-219. Martin of Krems died in 1338. 

53 References in Segl, Ketzer, 340-341; Maleczek, “Ketzerverfolgung,” 29. 

54  Patschovsky, Quellen, 79. Cf. Maleczek, “Ketzerverfolgung,” 29-30. 
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quite successful. Some Waldensian preachers converted to Catholicism and 
started to criticize their earlier supporters. It was probably for this reason that 
the Waldensians in St. Peter in der Au in Upper Austria wrote to their fellow 
believers in Italy asking for advice.55 

Around 1367, the Italian Waldensians® replied to this (lost) letter from 
Austria with the so-called "Epistola fratrum de Italia.”?” In it, they defend the 
short tractate, the "Liber electorum" (also called “Regula secte Waldensium"),58 
written between 1335 and 1358, probably by an Italian Waldensian “historiogra- 
phus."? In addition, two letters exist from Johannes Leser (the first written in 
1368, the second between 1370 and 1378), and one undated letter from Siegfried, 
both renegade Waldensian preachers, which attack the historical plausibility 
of the reconstruction of the past by the “Liber electorum." 

A survey of the manuscripts of the "Liber electorum" and of the correspond- 
ence from 1367 to 1378 and furthermore a provisional critical edition of them 
can be found in Peter Biller’s unpublished thesis, “Aspects of the Waldenses" 
(1974).6° Some of these manuscripts were collected by Peter Zwicker at the 
monastery in Garsten (see section 4) and are stored today in Linz.9! The Latin 
text of the "Liber electorum" has been handed down in eight manuscripts 
(including the one in Linz); besides there is a version in Occitan vernacular. In 
1962 the content of the "Liber electorum" and the Waldensian correspondence 
were analyzed by Giovanni Gonnet® and again in 2001 by Peter Biller.93 


55 Cf. Maleczek, “Ketzerverfolgung,” 30; Segl, “Waldenser 172. 

56 According to Giovanni Gonnet, “I valdesi d'Austria nella seconda metà del sec. 14,” in: “Il 
grano e le zizzanie”: Tra eresie e riforma (secoli XII-XVI), (Biblioteca di storia e cultura 
meridionale. Saggi) vol. 3 (Soveria Mannelli: 1989), 1215-1261, 1224, the letter was sent by 
Waldensians of Lombardy. 

57 First published in part by Ignaz von Döllinger, Beiträge zur Sektengeschichte des 
Mittelalters, vol. 2: Dokumente vornehmlich zur Geschichte der Valdesier und Katharer 
(Munich: 1890; repr. Darmstadt: 1968), 355-362. For other editions, see Gonnet, “Valdesi,” 
1223-1224. 

58 This text was first published in 1852 by Charles Schmidt, “Actenstücke besonders zur 
Geschichte der Waldenser, Zeitschrift für die historische Theologie, 22 (Neue Folge 
16) (1852), 238-242, based on a manuscript from Strasburg, which has been lost. For other 
editions, see Gonnet, "Valdesi," 1218-1219. 

59 Biller, Peter, “The Liber Electorum,” in: idem, The Waldenses, 208-209. 

60 Biller, “Aspects,” 208-353; idem, "Liber Electorum,” 207-208, nn. 2, 3, and 4. 

61 Linz, Oberósterreichische Landesbibliothek, Hs. 292. Patschovsky, Quellen, 88-90. 

62 Gonnet, “Valdesi.” See also Thomas Kaeppeli and A. Zaninovic, "Traités anti-vaudois dans 
le manuscrit 30 de la bibliothéque des Dominicains de Dubrovnik (Raguse),” Archivum 
fratrum praedicatorum 24 (1954), 297-305. 

63 Biller, “Liber Electorum." Cf. Peter Biller, "Medieval Waldensians' construction of the past,” 
in: idem, The Waldenses, 191—206. 
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The small “Liber electorum” and the exchange of letters between 1367 and 
1378 are among the most important sources for Waldensians’ way of thinking, 
historical consciousness, and spirituality over the course of the 14th century. 
Waldensian preachers such as Johann Leser and Siegfried must have been 
remarkably knowledgeable, as can be seen by their quoting the "Decretum 
Gratiani."64 


4 The Inquisition by Peter Zwicker, 1395-1404 


Albrecht 111 was particularly important to the decline of Waldensianism in 
Austria, not only because he charged inquisitors like Heinrich of Olomouc, 
but also because he reopened the University of Vienna (1384); Ubl conjec- 
tures that this university could have contributed to the extinction of the 
Waldensians because it spread scholastic scholarship, which attracted also 
Waldensian preachers and convinced them of the ignorance of their support- 
ers.55 A list of Waldensian “magistri” from 139166 attests that two or three itin- 
erant preachers from Austria (e.g., Nicholas of Vienna) had found their way 
back to the Catholic Church.® At that time the Waldensian “schools” seem to 
have disappeared.58 

In addition, shortly before his death in 1395, Albrecht 111 invited the 
Celestine monk Peter Zwicker$? to serve as an inquisitor in Austria (and he 


64 Ubl, “Ketzer, 219. 

65 Ubl, “Ketzer 195. The University of Vienna was actually founded in 1365 by his brother 
Rudolf rv, but the learning institute became functional only after Albrecht's reopening. 
Albrecht established also a theological faculty. 

66 Cf. Romolo Cegna, “Il Valdismo del’300 come alternativa alla chiesa di Roma,” Bollettino 
della Società di Studi Valdesi 148 (1980), 52—53, 55; Peter Biller, "The 1391 lists of Waldensian 
‘magistri’: Three further manuscripts,” in: idem, The Waldenses, 233-236, also quotes 
the different editions. The basic edition of the short list can be found in Dietrich 
Kurze, "Zur Ketzergeschichte der Mark Brandenburg und Pommerns vornehmlich im 
14. Jahrhundert: Luziferianer, Putzkeller und Waldenser Jahrbuch für die Geschichte 
Mittel- und Ostdeutschlands 16/17 (1968), 94, and cf. 79-80, n. 152; the long list in Herman 
Haupt, Der waldensische Ursprung des Codex Teplensis und der vorlutherischen deutschen 
Bibeldrucke gegen die Angriffe von Dr. Franz Jostes vertheidigt: Mit einem Anhang ungedruck- 
ter Aktenstücke und zahlreichen Proben mittelalterlicher deutscher Bibelübersetzungen 
(Würzburg: 1886), 35-36. Cf. Segl, “Waldenser,” 169-170. 

67 Cf. Ubl, “Ketzer, 195. 

68  Segl, “Waldenser,” 170. 

69 His biography in Georg Modestin, "Peter Zwicker (gest. nach dem 7. Juni 1404), Schlesische 
Lebensbilder 10 (2010), 15-34. It is possible that he persecuted Waldensians in the Duchy 
of Austria as early as 1393 (Segl, “Waldenser 165). 
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continued his activities during the government of Albrecht's successors). 
Zwicker was an experienced inquisitor who in the years 1392-1394 had 
successfully persecuted Waldensians across Brandenburg and Pomerania. 
Zwicker executed his inquisitions in Austria in the years 1395-1399, 1401, and 
again in 1403/04, mainly in Upper Austria. He was authorized by Georg von 
Hohenlohe, Bishop of Passau (1388-1423). A handful of sources regarding the 
inquisition of Peter Zwicker were published in the 19th century, but these 
editions are now outdated.”° 

Reima Välimäki showed in his book Heresy in Late Medieval Germany 
(2019), how meticulously Zwicker prepared his inquisitions in Austria. Firstly, 
he studied manuscripts at his "headquarters"?! in the Benedictine Abbey 
of Garsten (which was responsible for the pastorate of Steyr) such as the 
“Passauer Anonymus" (section 1),7? Moneta of Cremona's "Adversus Catharos 
et Valdenses,”73 the Waldensian “Liber electorum"^ and the correspondence 
between Italian and Austrian Waldensians (section 3). 

Secondly, Zwicker elaborated his own manual, which can mainly be found 
in the manuscript XI, 234 of the Stift St. Florian, compiled about 1396.76 On 
the one hand, he selected texts from the inquisitorial manual compiled by 
Johannes Paduanus (died 1358),77 which was probably in Zwicker's posses- 
sion;78 these texts represent the Franco-Italian and Bohemian tradition of 
inquisition focusing more on legal questions than doctrinal content of the her- 
esy.”? On the other hand, Zwicker added recent texts, for example the above- 
mentioned list of converted itinerant preachers of 1391,9? the treatise “De vita 


70 For example, the editions by Frieß, “Patarener” 266-271; Haupt, Waldenserthum, 117-124, 
cf. 58-60, and Döllinger, Beiträge, 335-355. 

71 Segl, “Waldenser, 165. 

72 Välimäki, Heresy, 17. 

73 Välimäki, Heresy, 17, 50, 53-58, 68-69, 73-76, 84, 245-247, 250. 

74 Välimäki, Heresy, 17-18, 49-50, 56, 68. 

75 Välimäki, Heresy, 18, 49-50, 82, 227. 

76 Välimäki, Heresy, 15, 138-149; for a summary of the manual see 286-289 (Appendix 1). 

77 Paduanus worked as an inquisitor in the Archdiocese of Prague around 1350. His manual, 
now in Linz, Oberósterreichische Landesbibliothek, Hs. 177, has been edited in part by 
Patschovsky (Quellen, 89-94; summary, 130-151; edition, 256-312, 313-317). Cf. the sum- 
mary of Välimäki, Heresy, 284-286. For a collation of the two manuals, see Välimäki, 293- 
294, cf. 141-149. 

78  Välimäki, Heresy, 140, 284. Zwicker donated the manual to the library of the monastery at 
Garsten and from here it went to Linz. 

79 Välimäki, Heresy, 170. 

80  Välimäki, Heresy, 30, 109, 115-118. 
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e conversacione,”*! and a list of 9o errors of the Waldensians (“Articuli walden- 
sium”),82 intended to improve the clergy’s knowledge of the Waldensian doc- 
trine.83 He also added new question lists for interrogation of the Waldensians®* 
and formularies regarding inquisition against them.85 Zwicker's manual “amal- 
gamated more than a century of canon-legal sources from specialized judges 
of heresy into an extremely pastorally and theologically oriented view of here- 
tics, their interrogation, conversion and penance.’6 

Thirdly, Zwicker wrote three treatises. In 1395 he addressed a “manifesto” 
(incipit: "Ego frater Petrus") to the successors of Albrecht, who had died 29 
August 1395, which contains the above-mentioned "Articuli waldensium."9? 
Also in 1395 he anonymously penned a treatise (incipit: "Cum dormirent hom- 
ines"). The treatise became the most important anti-Waldensian text of the 
later Middle Ages, preserved in approximately 50 manuscripts. It was pub- 
lished for the first time by Jacob Gretser?? who attributed the text to Peter 
of Pilichsdorf, a professor at Vienna. Peter Biller provided evidence that the 
treatise must have been written by Zwicker.8? A modern critical edition does 
not yet exist.9° “Cum dormirent homines” is “highly exceptional,?! because 
Zwicker excluded “practically all explicit reference to any auctoritas outside 
the biblical books."?? Välimäki stated that “we can be relatively certain" that 
the anonymous treatise “Refutatio errorum,”?? written between 1391 and 1395, 


81 Välimäki, Heresy, 116, 8-125. 

82 Välimäki, Heresy, 116, 18-119, 125-126. 

83 Välimäki, Heresy, 169. 

84 Välimäki, Heresy, 126-138. 

85  Välimäki, Heresy, 141-144, 151-154. 

86 Välimäki, Heresy, 147. 

87 Segl, “Waldenser,” 164-169; Välimäki, Heresy, 11, 115, 125, 188, 198. 

88 Gretser, Lucae, 201—276. Cf. Segl, “Waldenser” 161-162 n. 2, 185, n. 98. 

89  Biller, “Waldenses in the German-speaking areas”; Peter Biller, "The anti-Waldensian trea- 
tise ‘Cum dormirent homines' of 1395 and its author,” in: idem, The Waldenses, 253-262; cf. 
Segl, “Waldenser, 184-185. 

go Välimäki, Heresy, 262-289 (Appendix 1) offers detailed descriptions of the manuscripts, 
which contain (parts of) “Cum dormirent homines." 

91 Välimäki, Heresy, 69. 

92 Välimäki, Heresy, 71. Cf. Georg Modestin, “The Anti-Waldensian Treatise Cum dormirent 
homines: Historical Context, Polemical Strategy, and Manuscript Tradition," in: Religious 
Controversy in Europe, 1378-1536: Textual Transmission and Networks of Readership 
(Medieval Church Studies) 27 (Turnhout, Belgium: 2013), 222. 

93 Välimäki, Heresy, 38, 262-289 (Appendix 1) offers detailed descriptions of the manu- 
scripts, which contain (parts of) “Refutatio errorum." 
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"originated from the hand of Petrus Zwicker”?* and represents a “draft ver- 
sion”* of "Cum dormirent homines." 

It seems that Zwicker also stored some records of his inquisitions in Upper 
Austria at Garsten Abbey. Flacius reported that he had heard from Michael 
Stiefel at Steyr "that in a certain monastery there are three quite large vol- 
umes of examinations, or confessions of many people who dissented from 
the Roman Church.” In any event these records were subsequently lost.?7 
Zwicker executed his inquisitions in Upper Austria with inexorability and 
ruthlessness - in clear contrast to the merciful way he treated repentant here- 
tics in Brandenburg and Pomerania.98 It is estimated that of the people in Steyr 
Zwicker had accused of heresy in 1397, numbering over 1,000, about 80-100 
were burned.9?? The Waldensians in Austria struggled in vain to defend them- 
selves, resorting even to violence.l00 

By Zwicker’s death, probably in 1404, it seems that Waldensianism in Austria 
had been eradicated. The anti-Waldensian polemics of Zwicker was recycled in 
the battle against Hussitism.!?! Only very few traces of (probably) Waldensian 
heresy can be found in Vienna (141) and Steyr (1445).?? However, some his- 
torians believe that Waldensianism continued to survive in the underground; 
in their opinion, it is hardly coincidental that Steyr, and cities that were once 
Waldensian strongholds, became Lutheran in the 16th century. 


94 Välimäki, Heresy, 38. Cf. 38-64. 

95 Välimäki, Heresy, 64. 

96 "In quodam monasterio esse tria satis magna volumina examinationum, aut confessio- 
num multorum hominum à Romana Ecclesia dissentientium.’ This passage appeared for 
the first time in the second edition of Flacius, Catalogus (1562), 583. Patschovsky, Quellen, 
90, n. 298; Segl, “Waldenser,” 166, n. 27; Välimäki, Heresy, 153. 

97  Preuenhueber, Annales, 73; Maleczek, “Ketzerfolgung,’ 25, n. 22; Välimäki, Heresy, 153. 

98 Modestin, “Zwicker,” 28-29. The reason could be that the Austrian Waldensians were 
more "obstinate." In addition, Zwicker had access to and made use of the protocols of his 
precursor Heinrich of Olomouc. 

99  Maleczek,"Ketzerfolgung,' 31-32. See also Markus Himmelbauer, “Waldenserin Österreich,” 
Amt und Gemeinde 49 (1996), 80-88; Daniel Heinz, "Waldenser in Oberösterreich: Zum 
Gedenken an die Ketzerverbrennungen in Steyr vor 600 Jahren," Oberósterreichische 
Heimatblätter 52 (1998), 134-147. In 1997, a monument by sculptor Gerald Brandstötter 
was erected in Steyr to commemorate the execution of the Waldensians. 

100 Maleczek, “Ketzerfolgung,” 32; Modestin, “Zwicker,” 29-30. 

101 Reima Välimäki, “Old Errors, New Sects: The Waldensians, Wyclif and Hus in Fifteenth- 
Century Manuscripts," in Golden Leaves and Burned Books: Religious Reform and Conflict 
in the Long European Reformation, edited by Teemu Immonen and Gabriele Müller- 
Oberhaüser (Turku: 2020), 155-186. 

102 Maleczek, “Ketzerfolgung,” 32-33. 
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5 Stephan of Basel, 1467 


On 19 August 1467 "quidam Steffanus, oriundus de Basilea" was interrogated 
by the inquisition in Vienna. With an only cursory look into the protocol, 
which was published for the first time in 1931,19? Steffanus could easily pass 
as a Hussite, but Frantisek Michalek Bartoë and Amedeo Molnar claim he 
was a Waldensian. Sources indicate that he might have been converted by the 
Waldensian Bishop Frederick Reiser in Basel around 1435 and ordained by 
Reiser around 1450, thereby becoming his coadjutor for Austria.!°* Soon after 
his interrogation, Stephan was burned. 

This would indicate that there were still Waldensians, or at least Hussitised 
Waldensians in Austria around 1467. There is however no further evidence for 
Waldensianism or a “Waldensian-Hussite union" in Austria. Only a very few 
sources confirm Hussite presence in Austria, since Hussitism was repudiated 
following the devastating Taborite invasions.195 


6 Conclusion 


Was the Duchy of Austria of the 13th and 14th centuries a Waldensian “heart- 
land" or not? To answer this question, we must first address two issues: firstly, 
the number of Waldensians in Austria and the density of their presence and 
secondly, their religious impact. 

Regarding the first issue, it is almost impossible to fix the actual number 
of Waldensians in the Duchy of Austria and the density of their presence. 
They can currently only be attested fragmentarily, due to the sparse corpus of 
inquisitorial records. It can however be inferred from the list of parishes from 
1266 that Waldensianism was widespread in the Duchy of Austria. There are 
also significant indications that the Waldensians were strongly represented in 
some parishes, in particular Steyr. If it is true that Zwicker accused over 1,000 
people in Steyr of heresy, it can be inferred that at least in this city Waldensian 
presence was dense. Although the number of 80,000 heretics mentioned by 


103 Bartoš, Husitství, 248—250; also Molnar, “Vaudois,” 48-49, n. 33, and Lange, “Friedrich 
Reiser,’ 69-71. 

104 Molnar, “Vaudois,” 47. Lange, “Friedrich Reiser” 71. There is no proof that Reiser himself 
visited Austria. 

105 Maleczek, “Ketzerfolgung,” 33-34. 
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Neumeister between 1313 and 1315 is “certainly too high,”!® this claim can be 
interpreted as a hint to a significant presence of Waldensianism in Austria. 

With regard to the issue of religious impact, Waldensianism undoubtedly 
had noteworthy religious impact. Although the dukes of Austria, unlike their 
Bohemian counterparts, did not invoke the pope to decree a permanent inqui- 
sition in their area, they pressured the bishops of Passau to persecute heretics 
and enrolled the aid of experienced inquisitors from abroad such as Heinrich 
von Olomouc and Peter Zwicker. In contrast to Austrian theologians,!^" these 
inquisitors perceived Waldensianism as a significant religious threat. Two 
inquisitors in particular, the Passauer Anonymus and Peter Zwicker, produced 
polemical writings of exceptional value. 

The Duchy of Austria ofthe 13th and 14th centuries can therefore be referred 
to as a Waldensian “heartland.” Waldensianism was widespread and strongly 
represented in some parishes. Moreover, it had a considerable religious impact 
and provoked intense persecution by the dukes, the bishops of Passau, and the 
inquisitors. 
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CHAPTER 6 
Waldenses in Bohemia, 13th-16th Centuries 


Albert de Lange 


For centuries it was common opinion that during the 14th century Bohemia was 

largely "infected" by Waldensianism and that Jan Hus and the following Hussite 

movements of the 15th century were similarly affected by this “heresy.” Nowadays 
this view is widely questioned. There are five problem areas, which are interlinked 
one with each other: 

1. Was Waldensianism in 14th-century Bohemia really the most widespread 
form of heresy? 

2. Is there any direct connection between Waldensianism in Bohemia and Jan 
Hus? Or did Waldensianism die in the 1390s, meaning early Hussitism was 
born independently of Waldensianism? 

3. Were there contacts between later radical Hussites (Taborites) and pre- 
existing Waldensians groups, or did Taborites adopt Waldensian doctrine? 

4. To what extent was the Unity of Brethren “Waldensian”? 

5. Why were Hussite writings adapted by Waldensians in the Cottian Alps? 

Over the last fifty years, publications of primary sources and a good deal of sec- 

ondary literature have appeared that attempt to answer one or more of these 

questions. In this chapter these five questions will be discussed successively. 
It is useful to begin this article with an overview of the history of Bohemia 

and Moravia as context in which Waldensianism arose, developed and disap- 

peared. Bohemia, at first a duchy within the Holy Roman Empire, developed in 

1198 into a kingdom. Together with Moravia, Silesia, and Upper Lusatia, it com- 

prised the “Lands of the Bohemian Crown.” In this chapter we will be focusing 

only on the Kingdom of Bohemia and the Margraviate of Moravia, i.e. the two 
territories that coincide with modern-day Czech Republic.! 


1 See Map 4 in this volume; also the map in Alexander Patschovsky (ed.), Quellen zur böh- 
mischen Inquisition im 14. Jahrhundert, (Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Quellen zur 
Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters) 11 (Weimar: 1979), 329. A good summary of the history of 
Bohemia and Moravia is offered by Winfried Eberhard, "Geschichtliche Einführung: Bóhmen 
und Mähren von den Anfängen bis zum Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts,” in: Handbuch der histor- 
ischen Stätten: Böhmen und Mähren, edited by Joachim Bahlcke, (Króners Taschenausgabe) 
329 (Stuttgart: 1998), XVIII-CI. 
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Starting in the gth century, Bohemia was governed by the House of 
Premyslid, a dynasty of Slavic descent. Duke Bořivoj I (r. 850-895), although 
probably baptized by an Orthodox priest, launched a Roman Catholic mission. 
King Wenceslaus I (1230-1253) and his son Ottokar 11 (r. 1253-1278), who in 1251 
had also become Duke of Austria, settled German-speaking immigrants from 
Germany and Austria in Bohemia and Moravia. In 976 the Bishopric of Prague 
was founded and in 1063 that of Olmütz (Olomouc), both as part of the eccle- 
siastical province of the Archbishop of Mainz. In 1344 the Bishopric of Prague 
was elevated to an Archbishopric and Olmütz became subordinate to it. 

In 1306, the last Premyslid king was killed and the Estates elected John of 
the House of Luxemburg (r. 1310-1346). His son Charles Iv (1346-1378) was 
elected in 1346 to King of the Romans, as well, and in 1355 Charles was crowned 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. Charles founded in Prague in 1348 the 
first university in Central Europe. He was succeeded by his son Wenceslaus 1v 
(1378-1419, King of the Romans 1376-1400). In the 14th century Bohemia was 
flourishing economically and culturally. At the same time social tensions multi- 
plied and penitential preachers criticized the opulence of the church. Starting 
in 1400, Jan Hus, priest and professor at the University of Prague, became the 
informal leader of the church reform movement. He was strongly influenced 
by the writings of John Wyclif. Sigismund, who was crowned instead of his 
brother Wenceslaus Iv King of the Romans in 1400 and Emperor in 1433, sum- 
moned Hus in 1414 to account for his ideas before the Council of Constance, 
but despite the King's promise of safety he was burned at the stake in 1415 for 
heresy. His disciples also began to administer the consecrated Eucharistic wine 
to lay people at the Lord's Supper. In 1419 Wenceslaus died and the disciples of 
Hus rebelled against Sigismund as successor to the Bohemian throne. Between 
1420 and 1431 five crusades of the King and the Pope failed to suppress the 
rebellion, owing to the resistance of radical Hussites (called ‘Taborites’ because 
of the city of Tabor, one of their strongholds). 

In 1433 moderate Hussites (called "Utraquists" meaning “in both kinds,” 
because they administered both bread and consecrated wine at the Lord's 
Supper) negotiated with the King the Compactata of Prague and in 1434 they 
destroyed the military power of the Taborites, who refused to conform, defeat- 
ing them in battle. The remainder of the Taborites joined the Unitas fratrum 
("Unity of Brethren"), established in the winter of 1457/58. 

In1437 Sigismund was succeeded by his son-in-law, Duke Albert v of Austria 
(1397-1439) from the House of Habsburg, but neither he nor his posthumously 
born son Ladislaus (1440-1457) could assert themselves in Utraquist Bohemia. 
In 1458 the Estates elected the Hussite leader Georg of Podébrady (Podiebrad), 
who was able to maintain power until his death in 1471, although the Pope in 
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1466 excommunicated the “heretical king" From 1471 on the Bohemian crown 
was in the possession of the Jagellionian dynasty, until it was taken over in 1526 
by the Habsburgs, who remained in power until 1918. In 1517, as the Reformation 
started in Wittenberg, the majority of the inhabitants of Bohemia and Moravia 
were “Hussites,” most of them belonging to the Utraquist Church, while a small 
influential minority were members of the Unity of Brethren. 


1 Was 14th-Century Bohemia a Waldensian Heartland? 


The common view that Waldensianism was the most widespread heresy in 
pre-Hussite Bohemia was mainly based on two “inquisitions,” briefly quoted by 
the Lutheran humanist Matthias Flacius Illyricus in his influential Catalogus 
testium veritatis (1556).? This view has since been cast into doubt, in particular 
in 1975 by Alexander Patschovsky.? In this section I will first present the sources 
that attest Waldensian presence in Bohemia and Moravia in the 13th and 14th 
century, then the present-day view on this issue, and finally some remarks on 
the question as to how Waldensian presence at that time can be determined. 

Primary sources for Waldensian presence in pre-Hussite Bohemia and 
Moravia are rare; no documents written by the Waldensians themselves are 
known to be in existence.^ There are, however, three other categories of sources 
that can be used to determine (potential) Waldensian presence: manuals com- 
posed in Bohemia for use by inquisitors, inquisitorial records, and finally dif- 
ferent kinds of moderately official documents. All three types of sources are 
in Latin. 

The first category are the inquisitorial manuals, of which two exist. The older 
manual, “Modus procedendi inquisitorum,’ quoted as early as 1556 by Flacius, 
was rediscovered at Wolfenbüttel.5 It contains on the one hand legal formulae 
drawn from French inquisitorial manuals (e.g., citation forms, questions for 


2 Matthias Flacius Illyricus, Catalogus testium veritatis, qui ante nostram aetatem reclamarunt 
papae (Basel: 1556), 720, and cf. 855. 

3 See Alexander Patschovsky, Die Anfünge einer stündigen Inquisition in Bóhmen: Ein Prager 
Inquisitoren-Handbuch aus der ersten Hálfte des 14. Jahrhundert, (Beitráge zur Geschichte und 
Quellenkunde des Mittelalters) 3 (Berlin/New York: 1975), 65-78. 

4 See František Šmahel, "Literacy and Heresy in Hussite Bohemia,” in Heresy and Literacy, 1000- 
1530, edited by Peter Biller and Anne Hudson, (Cambridge Studies in Medieval Literature) 23 
(Cambridge: 1994), 237-238. It is not known to what extent Waldensians in Bohemia were 
even literate. 

5 Wolfenbüttel, Herzog-August-Library: Hs. 311 Helmstedt, fol. ır-42va. See Patschovsky, 
Anfünge, 1-4. 
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interrogations, formulas for penance, absolution, and abjuration), and 80 doc- 
uments concerning Bohemian and Moravian heretics. The manual was com- 
piled between 1318 and 1327 by the papal inquisitor Colda of Kolditz (Koldice) 
and between 1335 and ca. 1350 by Gallus of Neuhaus (Jindfichüv Hradec), also a 
papal inquisitor. In 1975 Patschovsky summarized the 65 documents of French 
origin and published the 80 documents concerning Bohemian and Moravian 
heretics in their entirety.6 

The younger manual, now at Linz,’ was compiled by Johannes Paduanus (d. 
1358), who around 1350 worked as an inquisitor in the archdiocese of Prague. It 
contains two important documents concerning Bohemian and Moravian here- 
tics, which Patschovsky published in 1979.8 However, in these two manuals, the 
terms “Waldenses,” “Insabbati,” or "Pauperes de Lugduno" appear only in the 
formulae drawn from French inquisitorial manuals? never in the documents 
concerning Bohemian and Moravian heretics. 

The second and undoubtedly the most important category of sources are 
the inquisitorial records, thus protocols of hearings or depositions of accused 
persons.!° In 1891 the Góttweig fragment was discovered," in 1903 the four 
Heiligenkreuz fragments,!? and in 1957 the fragment of Brünn.!? According to 
Patschovsky these six fragments are the remains of a larger codex recording 
the inquisitorial activities of Gallus of Neuhaus in Bohemia between 1335 and 
1353/5514 Also, in these fragments the term “Waldenses” is not to be found. 

In 1998, Ivan Hlaváéek presented three fragments — each consisting of 
only one folio — which he calls A, B,5 and C, of which B and C record an 


6 Patschovsky, Anfünge, 3-15; summary and edition, 95-231. Also quite useful is the "Tabula," 

232-246. 

Linz, Oberösterreichische Landesbibliothek: Hs. 177. Patschovsky, Quellen, 89-94. 

Patschovsky, Quellen, description and summary, 130-151; edition, 257-312, 313-317. 

Patschovsky, Anfänge, 4, 67. For examples 98, 102, 106, 109, 140. 

10 Of course, these sources must also be approached very carefully. See Eva Doležalová, 
"The Inquisition in Medieval Bohemia: National and International Contexts," in Heresy 
and the Making of European Culture: Medieval and Modern Perspectives, edited by Andrew 
P. Roach and James R. Simpson (Farnham: 2013), 302-306. 

11  Gottweig, Benediktinerstift: Hs. 82. Patschovsky, Quellen, 12-13; edition, 229-238. 

12 Heiligenkreuz, Stiftsbibliothek: Rubr. 7.1v.13. Patschovsky, Quellen, 9-13; edition, 175-229. 

13 Brno, Moravsky zemsky archiv: G 2 Nova sbirka (new collection). The missing manuscript 
has been found again. Patschovsky, Quellen, 13-15; edition, 238-255. 

14  Patschovsky, Quellen, 16-17; edition, 175-255. 

15 Fragments A and B in: Prague, Strahov Monastery Library: 657/zl. Ivan Hlaváček, “Zur böh- 
mischen Inquisition und Häresiebekämpfung um das Jahr 1400,” in Häresie und vorzeitige 
Reformation im Spätmittelalter, edited by Franti$ek Smahel (Schriften des Historischen 
Kollegs, Kolloquien) 39 (Munich: 1998), 113-115. Fragment A contains a portion of the pro- 
tocol of the hearing of Matthias of Janov. 
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inquisition in Northwest-Bohemia between 1389 and 1400. Fragment B consists 
of interrogations of two German-speaking Waldensian women from Komotau 
(Chomutow).!6 Fragment C,! edited earlier in 1899 by Josef Truhlář, contains 
the abjuration of a Waldensian, also from the Komotau region.!® The term 
“Waldenses” is also used in fragments B and C. 

The third category are different kinds of moderately official documents from 
the years between 1343 and 1414, e.g. letters, charters and decrees of the first 
archbishop of Prague, Ernest of Pardubitz (Pardubice, 1344-1364) and his suc- 
cessor John of Jenstein (Jenštejna, 1379-1396). Patschovsky published in 1979 
all the relevant references to inquisition and heresy from these documents, of 
which there are about fifty.!? The term ‘Waldenses’ is used for the first time in 
a letter penned by John of Jenstein from about 1381.22 

Itis remarkable that the discovery of new sources reassured most historians 
of the 20th century, foremost Rudolf Holinka,?! that pre-Hussite Bohemia was 
a Waldensian heartland. More recently, Ivan Hlavácek (1957, 1998) and even 
the critically minded Alexander Patschovsky (1975, 1979) confirmed - this time 
strictly on the base of primary sources - the long-held opinion.?? The present- 
day historical view on the origin, diffusion, persecution, and destruction of 
Waldensianism in Bohemia can thus be summarized as follows: 

Waldensianism was brought to Bohemia and Moravia by German-speaking 
settlers, in particular those from the Duchy of Austria, during the reign of the 
Pfemyslid KingWenceslaus I of Bohemia (1230-1253) and his son Ottokar 11 (1253- 
1278), who in 1251 also became Duke of Austria.?? It can therefore be said with 
certainty that it was not Valdes of Lyon himself who established Waldensianism 
in Bohemia, a tenacious legend that spawned in the 16th century.?* 

The first persecution of Waldensian settlers probably took place in 1257,?5 
when Pope Alexander Iv, at the request of King Ottokar 11, nominated two 


16 Ivan Hlaváček, "Zur böhmischen Inquisition,” 17-18, 120-123; edition, 127-130. 

17 Prague, National Library: vi1 A 16 no. 3. Ivan Hlaváček, “Zur böhmischen Inquisition,” 
118, n. 23. 

18 Ivan Hlaváček, "Zur böhmischen Inquisition,” 118-120; edition, 130-131. 

19  Patschovsky, Quellen, 123-130. All of them, as indicated by Patschovsky, had been pub- 
lished before. 

20 Patschovsky, Anfänge, 68; idem, Quellen, 128. See also below. 

21 Rudolf Holinka, "Sektátství v Čechách pred revolucí husitskou," Sborník Filozofické fakulty 
Univerzity Komenského v Bratislavé 6 (1929) no. 52, 125-313; cf. Patschovsky, Anfänge, 1-3. 

22 _ Patschovsky, Anfänge, 65-80; Hlaváček, “Zur bóhmische Inquisition,” 121-123. 

23 _ Patschovsky, Quellen, 82. 

24 See Amedeo Molnar, “Luc de Prague et les Vaudois d'Italie,” Bollettino della Società di Studi 
Valdesi 9o (1949), 40-41. 

25 Patschovsky, Quellen, 81, correcting his own observations in Anfänge, 45-46. 
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Franciscan inquisitors for Bohemia, one of them a German called Lambert.?6 
Waldensianism was not eradicated in this first persecution.2” New traces of 
Waldensian presence can be found, but only again in 1335, when Pope Benedict 
XII nominated the Dominican Gallus of Neuhaus his permanent inquisitor for 
Prague and the Franciscan Peter von Naëerac for Olmütz.?8 This papal inquisi- 
tion was sustained by King John of the House of Luxemburg (1310-1346), who 
was elected by the States of Bohemia after the death of the last Premyslid king, 
and afterwards also by his son Charles Iv (1346-1378). 

Very little is known about Peter von Naécerac's activities in Moravia. It is 
possible that the heretics persecuted around Iglau (Jihlava), Brünn (Brno) and 
Znaim (Znojmo) were Waldensians.?? 

A good deal is known about the inquisitorial activities of Gallus of Neuhaus. 
Between 1335 and 1353/55, he likely persecuted thousands?? of heretics from 
South Bohemia (Neuhaus [Jindřichův Hradec], Budweis [České Budějovice], 
Prachatitz [Prachatice] and neighbouring villages), from East Bohemia all 
around Kónigsgrátz (Hradec Králové), from Northwest Bohemia in the triangle 
between Saaz (Žatec), Kaaden (Kadam), and Komotau (Chomutov),3! as well 
as in Prague.?? 

Gallus's inquisitions were intense and resulted in “mass persecutions.”3% 
Almost all his victims were German-speaking settler families.?^ Most of them 


26 Patschovsky, Anfänge, 12, n. 40; Patschovsky, Quellen, 81; Peter Segl, Ketzer in Österreich: 
Untersuchungen über Häresie und Inquisition im Herzogtum Österreich im 13. und begin- 
nenden 14. Jahrhundert, (Quellen und Forschungen aus dem Gebiet der Geschichte. Neue 
Folge) 5 (Paderborn: 1984), 156. 

27 The Waldensian magister Neumeister testified around 1315 that there was an “infinite” 
number of Waldenses in Bohemia and Moravia (Margaret A.E. Nickson, "The ‘Pseudo- 
Reinerius' treatise, the final stage of a thirteenth century work on heresy from the diocese 
of Passau,” Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 34 (1967), 307). 

28 _ Patschovsky, Anfänge, 23, n. 87, 27-28; idem, Quellen, 101, n. 332. 

29  Patschovsky, Quellen, 86. It is possible that the goldsmith Heynus Lugner of Brünn (Brno), 
who was persecuted by the episcopal inquisitor Heinrich von Brünn and the papal 
inquisitor Peter von Naéerac between 1335 and 1343, was also a Waldensian (cf. 94-110, 
256-312). Cf. Magdalena Ogórek, Beginki i Waldensi na Śląsku i Morawach do końca XIV 
wieku (Beguines and Waldensians in Silesia and Moravia until the end of the 14th century) 
(Racibórz: 2012), 236—264, cf. 140—155; Ogórek does not provide new sources. 

30 Patschovsky, Quellen, 18-24. 

31 Patschovsky, Quellen, 82-86. 

32 Perhaps also a Waldensian. See Patschovsky, Anfänge, 144-145, no. 41. 

33 Patschovsky, Quellen, 122. For an evaluation see Euan Cameron, Waldenses: Rejections of 
Holy Church in Medieval Europe (Oxford: 2000), 112-117. 

34 Patschovsky, Quellen, 71-79, 18. Patschovsky also discusses the famous statement of 
Hieronymus of Prague: "cum sit antiquum vulgatum proverbium neminem pure Boemum 
posse fore hereticum" (75-76). 
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were artisans and farmers, often social climbers.?° Patschovsky identifies the 
majority of these persecuted settlers as Waldensians36 who already belonged to 
the sect before arriving in Bohemia.?" Due to their collective resistance against 
the inquisitions (even going so far as to launching an attack on Gallus),?? Pope 
Benedict XII permitted in 1340 the magnate Ulrich (Oldřich) 111 of Neuhaus 
and Gallus to conduct a crusade against them. This initiative was so successful 
that the Pope was forced ask for more prisons to quarter all the heretics.?? 

After Gallus's death (no later than 1353), it was not the pope, but Ernest 
of Pardubitz, the first archbishop of Prague who nominated the Dominican 
Swatibor of Langendorf (Dlouhá Ves)^? as his successor, but no records have 
yet been found for his inquisitorial activities. Consequently, there are no 
known indicators of Waldensian presence for almost thirty years in either 
Bohemia or Moravia. 

The first known use of the term “Waldenses” is from about 1381 when 
Archbishop John of Jenstein spoke about "secta [...] illorum rusticorum 
Waldensium damnatorum" (“the sect of those damned Waldensian farm- 
ers”), but there is no reference there to heretics in Bohemia or Moravia.*! 
However, probably in the same year, he complains about “Baldensium [sic] 
heresiarcharum superseminata zizania" (“the weeds sowed among the wheat 
by Waldensian heresiarchs"; cf. Matthew 13:24), this time in the diocese of 
Olomouc.*? 

In January 1384 in a sermon at the Teyn church of Prague, Priest Matthew 
of Cracovia quoted a list of errors believed by *quidam heretici" ("certain her- 
etics"); Patschovsky identifies the heretics, who had been arrested by John of 
Jenstein, as Waldensians, perhaps natives of Prague. In 1393/94, according to 
the so-called Fragment B, heretics were recognized for the first time as belong- 
ing to the "secta Waldensium.’ According to Petr Hlaváček, their inquisi- 
tion was carried out by Martin of Prague, who was delegated to pursue the 


35 Patschovsky, Quellen, 57-71, 18-119. 

36 Patschovsky, Quellen, 19-20. 

37 Patschovsky, Quellen, 79. Cf. Ivan Hlaváček, “Zur böhmischen Inquisition,’ 121. 

38 Patschovsky, Quellen, 54. Cf. Dolezalova, “Inquisition,” 307-309. 

39  Patschovsky, Anfänge, 55; idem, Quellen, 54-55. 

40  Patschovsky, Anfänge, 25-26; idem, Quellen, 92, 124f, 313-315. 

41 Patschovsky, Quellen, 127; cf. idem, Anfünge, 68, n. 265. 

42 Patschovsky, Quellen, 128; cf. 129, where Patschovsky quotes an observation of the bishop 
of Olomouc from 1394: "cum in civitate et diocesi Olomucensibus sunt heretici de secta 
Waldensium" Cf. idem, Anfänge, 68, n. 265. 

43 Patschovsky, Die Anfänge, 71; idem, Quellen, introduction, 10-113, text 318-323. 

44 Ivan Hlaváček, "Zur böhmischen Inquisition,” 128, cf. 130 (Fragment C). 
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Waldensian leaders in Bohemia. He was likely the “right-hand man”* of Peter 
Zwicker, who (with the authorization of the Archbishop of Prague) concur- 
rently organized the systematic persecution of Waldensians in Austria.*® 

As said above, the term “Waldenses” can neither be found in the Bohemian 
and Moravian documents from the handbooks of Colda, Gallus, and Paduanus, 
nor in the inquisitorial records of Gallus. It is present only in the lists of 
Waldensian "errors" used by inquisitors like Gallus for “interrogatoria,” respec- 
tively by priests like Matthew of Cracovia for sermons.^" These lists, however, 
were based on a draft by the French inquisitor Bernard Gui and highly stand- 
ardized. The accused could be pressed into a Waldensian corset without being 
Waldensian - or contrariwise. 

How can one therefore be sure that the majority of heretics persecuted by 
Gallus between 1335 and 1353/55 were Waldensians? According to Patschovsky, 
three reasons can be adduced:48 The first is that the heretics referred to them- 
selves as "probi homines" (“righteous men") and “noti” (“well-known”), which 
is, according to other sources, practiced only by Waldensians. The second rea- 
son is that they connected some doctrines (prohibition of swearing, denial of 
purgatory) with specific forms of organization (pastoral care by magister, i.e. 
celibate lay preachers and lay confessors). This connection permits their iden- 
tification as Waldensians. The third reason are the well documented relations 
between these heretics of South Bohemia and Waldensians in Austria. It seems 


45 Petr Hlaváček, "Beginnings of Bohemian Reformation in the Northwest: The Waldensians 
and the Reformers in the Deanery of Kadan at the Turn of the Fourteenth Century,’ in 
The Bohemian Reformation and Religious Practice, edited by Zdenék V. David and David 
R. Holeton, vol. 4 (Prague: 2002), 45-47. Cf. Pawel Soukup, *Die Waldenser in Bóhmen 
und Mähren im 14. Jahrhundert,’ in Friedrich Reiser und die “waldensisch-hussitische 
Internationale.” Akten der Tagung Ötisheim-Schönenberg, 2. bis 4. Oktober 2003, edited by 
Albert de Lange and Kathrin Utz Tremp, (Waldenserstudien) 3 (Heidelberg: 2006), 140. 

46 Dietrich Kurze, Quellen zur Ketzergeschichte Brandenburgs und Pommern, 
(Veröffentlichungen der Historischen Kommission zu Berlin) 45 (Berlin/New York: 1975), 
235, no. 171. Cf. Patschovsky, Quellen, go. In his tract Cum dormirent homines, Zwicker 
states that in Thuringia, Brandeburg, Bohemia, and Moravia, more than 1000 Waldenses 
reconverted to the true religion (quoted by Kathrin Utz Tremp, Von der Häresie zur 
Hexerei: “Wirkliche” und imaginäre Sekten im Spätmittelalter, (Schriften der Monumenta 
Germaniae historica) 59 (Hannover: 2008), 306). 

47 See above note g and 43. For another lists in use in Bohemia, see, e.g. Patschovsky, Anfänge, 
89-90, 102-106; Amedeo Molnar, “Les 32 Errores Valdensium de la Bohéme,” Bollettino 
della Società di Studi Valdesi 115 (1964), 3-4. For a more general overview, see Ernst Werner, 
"Nachrichten über spätmittelalterliche Ketzer aus tschechoslovakischen Archiven und 
Bibliotheken," Beilage zur wissenschaftlichen Zeitschrift der Karl-Marx-Universität, Leipzig, 
Gesellschafts- und Sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe, 12/1 (1963), 215-250, who also published 
two lists with Waldensian errors (265—276). 

48  Patschovsky, Anfänge, 72; idem, Quellen, 25-36. 
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that the Waldensians in Bohemia and Moravia adopted doctrine and organiza- 
tional forms from fellow believers in Austria. 

So, in 2006 Pavel Soukup, when he presented the current state of research con- 
cerning Waldensianism during the 14th century, indicated that Patschovsky's 
and Ivan Hlavácek's publications and hypotheses are still valid: most heretics 
were German speaking Waldensians, who lived in four "Hauptenklaven" (prin- 
cipal enclaves) in southern, eastern, and northwestern Bohemia and were also 
strongly represented in southern Moravia.^? 


2 Were Jan Hus and His Disciples in Prague Waldensians? 


There are no known records of the presence of Waldensians in Bohemia and 
Moravia after1400. Were they effectively eradicated in the 1390s during the inqui- 
sitions by Martin of Prague? Or did Waldensianism survive into the 15th century 
underground? Had Hus and his disciples adopted Waldensian doctrines? Why 
and how did contemporaries compare the Waldensians and the Hussites? 

Starting in 1400, Jan Hus, priest and professor at the University of Prague, 
became the informal leader of the church reform movement. He was strongly 
influenced by the writings of John Wyclif. The reform movement was tolerated 
by the Bohemian King Wenceslaus Iv (1378-1419), the oldest son of Charles rv, 
but his younger brother Sigismund, since 1400 King of the Holy Roman Empire, 
summoned Hus in 1414 to account for his ideas before the Council of Constance 
and promised him safety. 

As early as this Council, Hus's principal opponent Michael de Causis 
accused him of being associated with the errors of the Waldensians.9?? This 
incrimination has been adopted by the Historia Bohemica (1458) of Enea Silvio 
Piccolomini. Although Piccolomini recognized that Hus had at first been a 
Wycliffite, he blames him and his disciples of having “left the Catholic Church 
and embraced the godless and insane sect of the Waldenses.”>! As proof he 
quotes at length a list of Waldensian errors.?? 


49 Soukup, “Waldenser” 141-146. 

50 Jean Gonnet and Amedeo Molnar, Les Vaudois au Moyen Age (Turin: 1974), 215. Frantisek 
Smahel, “Crypto- et semi-vaudois dans la Bohême hussite,' in Revue de l'Histoire des 
Religions 217 (2000), 115; Thomas A. Fudge, Jan Hus: Religious Reform and Social Revolution 
in Bohemia (London: 2010), 136. 

51 Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, Historia Bohemica, vol. 1: Historisch-kritische Ausgabe des 
lateinischen Textes, edited by Joseph Hejnic with a German translation by Eugen Udolph 
(Cologne: 2005), 228: "ab ecclesia catholica recedentes impiam Valdensium sectam atque 
insaniam amplexi sunt." 

52 Piccolomini, Historia, 230-235. Cf. Reima Välimäki, “Old errors, new sects: The 
Waldensians, Wyclif and Hus in fifteenth-century manuscripts," in Teemu Immonen and 
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Among the disciples of Hus were Peter and Nicholas of Dresden, who 
between 1412 and 1417, together with other German exiles, ran a school at 
the “House of the Black Rose" in Prague. They formed the so-called “Dresden 
School" Piccolomini mentions Peter of Dresden, “well-known among his 
people, while infected by the Waldensian leprosy”53 Flacius reinterpreted 
Piccolomini's negative portrayal into a narrative with a positive tone: "Later 
in 1400, the Bohemians Jan Hus and Hieronymus of Prague renewed the 
Waldensian doctrine, or rather the Gospel of Christ" At the same time, he 
recognized that “they have however been helped by the writings of Wyclif”54 
Because of Piccolomini and Flacius many historians were convinced that 
Hus und his early disciples, particularly Peter and Nicholas of Dresden, had 
adopted Waldensian doctrine. Other historians have indicated, moreover, 
that Hus and his followers might have even had personal relationships with 
Waldensians. 

Firstly, I will examine whether there are primary sources that confirm 
Waldensian influence on Hus himself. Secondly, I will study whether there are 
any primary sources that confirm personal relationships between Waldensians 
and early Hussites in Prague or at least doctrinal dependency. 

It is certainly possible that Hus was in contact with Waldensians before 
coming to Prague. He was born around 1369 in Husinetz in South Bohemia, 
one of the centres of Waldensianism in the 14th century, and possibly went to 
school in adjacent Prachatitz, where Gallus of Neuhaus persecuted heretics. 
After his expulsion from university in Prague, Hus returned in South Bohemia. 

There is however no evidence that Hus had ever met Waldensians and was 
influenced by them. Waldensianism was essentially spread within the German- 
speaking population, and Hus spoke Czech. From two short statements can be 
inferred that Hus knew of Waldensians only from literature because of their 
"errors" and that he did not want to identify himself with them. He wrote: “I lean 
not on Waldensian heresy, but on the truth of Lord Jesus Christ. 55 This was a 


Gabriele Müller-Oberhaüser (eds.), Golden Leaves and Burned Books: Religious Reform and 
Conflict in the Long European Reformation (Turku: 2020), 163, 179. 

53 Piccolomini, Historia, 236: "cognitus inter suos, quia Valdensi lepra infectus"; cf. Petra 
Mutlová, "Radicals and Heretics: The Dresden School at Prague," doctoral thesis, Central 
European University (Budapest: 2010). www.etd.ceu.hu/201/mphmupo1.pdf, 20-22. 

54  Flacius, Catalogus, 849: “Valdensium doctrinam, vel potius Christi Evangelium, instau- 
ravit postea Ioannes Huss et Hieronymus de Praga, Bohemi, anno 1400 ... Sunt tamen 
Vuiclephi scriptis adiuti." 

55 “Non innitor Valdensium heresi, sed Iesu Christi Domini veritati." Both statements, one 
from 1408, the other from 1413, are quoted by Gonnet and Molnar, Vaudois, 213, with nn. 10 
and n. Cf. Fudge, Religious Reform, 13, 31, 54. 
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pragmatically sagacious statement, as any identification with the Waldensians 
would have been very incautious.?® 

After Hus was burned at the stake in 1415 in Constance for heresy, some of his 
disciples in Prague began to administer consecrated wine to lay people at the 
Lord's Supper. Therefore, they are called “Utraquists” (meaning “in both kinds"). 
One of them, the Czech-speaking priest Jacob of Mies (also known as Jakoubek 
ze Stribra), might have potentially started to defend Waldensians, believing they 
had suffered “not because of an error, but because of the Gospel of the Lord." 
Amedeo Molnár supposes that Jacob became acquainted with Waldensian doc- 
trine through Nicholas of Dresden and other German-speaking masters of the 
“School of the Black Rose.’58 

According to Molnär, the so-called “Dresden School" may have been “pro- 
Waldensian,5? perhaps even beyond a mere doctrinal level. Around 1416, 
Nicholas of Dresden - inspired by the English Wyclifite Peter Payne, who 
met some Waldensians in 1413/14 in Germany on his way to Prague®° — sup- 
posedly established a *union" between Czech Hussites and the German- 
speaking Waldensian diaspora.9! This first attempt for a “Waldensian-Hussite 
International”®* would have failed following the execution of Nicholas of 
Dresden (probably in 1417)% and his disciples John Draendorf (1425), Peter 
Turnow (1425) and Bartholomaeus Rautenstock (after 1450), all of them in one 
way or another personally connected to Waldensianism.9* 


56 Thomas A. Fudge, The Memory and Motivation of Jan Hus, Medieval Priest and Martyr, 
(Europa sacra) 11 (Turnhout: 2013), 21-22. 

57 “Non propter errorem, sed Domini evangelium" Gonnet and Molnar, Vaudois, 219. 
Also: Šmahel, "Crypto- et semi-vaudois, 106. See the critical observation by Cameron, 
Waldenses, 146. 

58 Gonnet and Molnar, Vaudois, 220-223. 

59 Gonnet and Molnar, Vaudois, 223. 

60 Gonnet and Molnár, Vaudois, 223-224; cf. František Šmahel, "Payne, Peter”, in Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography, 43 (Oxford: 2004), 208-209. 

61 Gonnet and Molnár, Vaudois, 224. 

62 Gonner and Molnär, Vaudois, 211; Albert de Lange, “Friedrich Reiser und die ‘waldensisch- 
hussitische Internationale’: Quellen und Literatur zu Person und Werk,” in Lange und Utz 
Tremp, Friedrich Reiser, 56. 

63 Cf. Mutlova, “Radicals”, 43-44. 

64 Gonnet and Molnar, Vaudois, 226-229. Cf. Franz Machilek, “Deutsche Hussiten,” in Jan 
Hus zwischen Zeiten, Völkern, Konfessionen. Vorträge des internationalen Symposions in 
Bayreuth vom 22. bis 26. September 1993, edited by Ferdinand Seibt, (Veröffentlichungen 
des Collegium Carolinum) 85 (Munich: 1997), 271-279; Šmahel, "Crypto- et semi-vaudois," 
108-110. 
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To this day, as Petra Mutlovä stated in 2010, “the question stood and 
still stands: were the Germans around Peter and Nicholas of Dresden 
Waldensians? Are the ideas they held specifically Waldensian?” Did Nicholas 
of Dresden really represent “hussitized Waldensianism"?66 German masters 
of the Dresden School indeed denied oath-taking and existence of purga- 
tory and criticized the papacy — which were also typical Waldensian "errors." 
Consequently, they were accused of being Waldensians by their opponents.®” 

However, despite the ideological parallels, Molnár's theory of a 
Waldensian-Hussite International by the Dresden School is scarcely sus- 
tained by primary sources.5? Recent biographical studies of Peter®? and 
Nicholas of Dresden?? show that they were not in contact with Waldensians 
or knew Waldensian manuscripts. There is no evidence that Draendorf and 
Turnow” had either Waldensian roots or relations with Waldensians, or 
that Rautenstock was a Waldensian itinerant preacher." The only excep- 
tion is Peter Payne, who had met Waldensians at Nuremberg, but his ideas 
remained primarily Wyclifite.?3 


3 Taborites and Waldensians 


Beginning in 1415, Hussitism not only developed and radicalized in Prague, 
but also in other parts of Bohemia. In 1419 King Wenceslaus Iv died and 


65  Mutlová, “Radicals,” 93; cf. 3-5, 14. 

66 The term “hussitized Waldensianism" was first used by Robert Kalivoda. Mutlová, 
Radicals, 96-99. 

67; Cf. Mutlova, “Radicals,” 127-131, 137, 140, 144, 147. 

68 Cf. Mutlova, “Radicals,” 109-113. 

69 Mutlová, “Radicals,” 48-58. See however Franz Machilek, “Von der ‘Dresdener Schule’ in 
Prag zu Friedrich Reiser und Stephan von Basel: ‘Deutsche Hussiten’ im 15. Jahrhundert,” 
in Jan Hus — 600 Jahre Erste Reformation, edited by Andrea Strübind and Tobias Weger 
(Munich: 2015), 60. 

70  Mutlová, “Radicals,” 5, 34-47. See however Machilek, “Dresdener Schule,” 60. 

71 Cf Hermann Heimpel (ed.), Drei Inquisitions-Verfahren aus dem Jahre 1425. Akten der 
Prozesse gegen die deutschen Hussiten Johannes Dründorf und Peter Turnau sowie gegen 
Drändorfs Diener Martin Borchard, (Veröffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts für 
Geschichte) 24 (Goettingen: 1969), 45-46, 50, 156, 169. 

72  Mutlová, “Radicals,” 64-74, in particular 64, 74, also 112. 

73 Mutlova, “Radicals,” 76-82, 95, 112-113, 143. 
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Hussites rebelled against Sigismund as successor to the Bohemian throne. 
Between 1420 and 1431 five crusades of the King and the Pope failed, in 
particular owing to the resistance of radical Hussites. The most important 
branch were the "Taborites," named for the city of Tabor, which was founded 
in 1420. 

From the very beginning Taborites had been accused of being infected by 
Waldensianism. Utraquist Laurence of Bfezovä wrote in his chronicle from 
1420 that they denied purgatory “with the Waldenses."^ Piccolomini argues 
that Waldensian influence caused the Hussites to radicalize. He adopted this 
view from John Papousek von Sobéslav, who was well acquainted with south- 
ern Bohemia.” Flacius stated “that among the Taborites the Waldensian 
doctrine had reigned.”’6 Therefore he considered the Confessio Taboritarum 
(Confession of the Taborites), written and edited between 1431 and 1434 in 
Latin by their bishop Nikolas of Pelhrimov (Pilgram), a genuine Waldensian 
confession.” 

It is true that radical Hussite branches (e.g. Taborites) took root in the same 
four principal enclaves in southern, eastern, and northwestern Bohemia where 
there had been a strong Waldensian presence during the 14th century. Is this 
coincidence, however, due to a historical causal relationship? Could there 
have been contact between Taborites and pre-existing Waldensian groups? 
Did German-speaking Waldensians transmit their ideas to Czech-speaking 
Hussites?78 

These questions were debated at length in the 19th and 2oth centuries."? 
Some authors argue that beginning in 1415, clandestine Waldensianism played 


74 Cf. Howard Kaminsky, A History of the Hussite Revolution (Berkeley, CA: 1967), 339, n. 76; 
cf. 337-339, 343, 359, 402. | 

75 Gonnet and Molnar, Vaudois, 212, n. 3; Smahel, “Crypto- et semi-vaudois,’ 115-116; Mutlovä, 
“Radicals,” 20. 

76 Flacius, Catalogus, 722: “apud Taboritas Valdensem doctrinam regnasse." 

77 Flacius, Catalogus, 722-723. In 1568 Flacius published this confession in a book entitled 
Confessio Waldensium de plerisque nunc controversis dogmatibus ante 134. annos contra 
claudicantes Hussitas scripta (Basle: Oporinus, 1568); (cf. Amedeo Molnár and Romolo 
Cegna (eds.), Confessio Taboritarum, (Fonti per la storia d'Italia) 105 (Rome: 1983), 56). 
Within the book, however, Flacius correctly refers to it as Confessio Taboritarum. 

78 Patschovsky, Quellen, 119; DoleZalová, “Inquisition,” 319. 

79 The most recent survey of this debate in Cameron, Waldenses, 18, 144-147; cf. Ernst 
Werner, Jan Hus: Welt und Umwelt eines Prager Frühreformators, (Forschungen zur mit- 
telalterlichen Geschichte) 34 (Weimar: 1991), 140-143. 
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an important role in the genesis of later Taboritism®° and that it reappeared 
after the Revolution of 1419?! others deny it or leave the question open. 
However, the fundamental question remains as to whether Waldensianism 
had survived the persecutions of the 1390s underground. To date, no primary 
sources have been found that confirm clandestine Waldensian presence in 
any of their heartlands between 1400 and 1415,8? in the years between 1415 and 
1419,83 nor after 1419.84 Therefore, the silence of the sources should rather be 
interpreted as a hint that by 1400 Waldensianism had either been eradicated 
by the inquisition or had vanished for other reasons. 

There is sufficient evidence that beginning around 1421 Waldensians 
and Hussites attempted - just as the Dresden School likely did - to create a 
“Waldensian-Hussite union." Saaz became a “Hussite-Waldensian focal point."95 
This time, however, it was more a “Taborite-Waldensian International,"86 
in which Waldensians from Germany were involved, but not Waldensians 
from Bohemia or Moravia. Frederick Reiser, an “itinerant Waldensian pastor" 
from Donauwörth who became a “travelling Hussite missionary,’ was the key 
figure.8? 

In the 19th and 2oth centuries many authors also examined the remarkable 
parallels between some Waldensian and Taborite doctrines, as summarized 
finally by Palacky - “The Taborites were both [...]: pupils and teachers of the 
Waldensians”88 — sure that there was doctrinal “cross-fertilization’®? between 


80 Cf. Kaminsky, History, 161-162, 171-179; Werner, "Nachrichten," 235-236, 244-245, 249-250; 
Gonnet and Molnar, Vaudois, 225. 

81 Gonnet and Molnar, Vaudois, 212, 229. 

82 Also Petr Hlaváček, "Beginnings" 47, 53-55 provides no primary source that the 
Waldensian communities of Kadan had survived until the outbreak of the Bohemian reli- 
gious wars in 1419/1421. 

83 As proof, a letter by Christian of Prachatitz to Wenceslas Koranda from early 1417 is 
quoted (Kaminsky, History, 169-171; Gonnet and Molnar, Vaudois, 225-226), but there is 
no explicit mention of the Waldenses. The “Anonymi relatio de delictis, quae in arce Kozi 
et civitate Ustie super Luznie committunter” encounters the same problem (see Frantisek 
Smahel, Die hussitische Revolution, 3 vols., (Monumenta Germaniae Historica Schriften) 
43 (Hannover: 2002), vol. 1, 677-680). 

84 Kaminsky, History, 178-179 can quote as proof only a new redaction of a list of Waldensian 
errors from about 1421. 

85 Gonnet and Molnar, Vaudois, 293 (“ancien foyer hussito-vaudois”), cf. 251f., 255, 263. See 
Mutlova, Radicals, 46-47. 

86  Gonnet and Molnar, Vaudois, 247, cf. 240, 245, 262. Lange, “Friedrich Reiser,” 55-57; Smahel, 
“Die hussitische Internationale,” in Smahel, Hussitische Revolution, vol. 3, 1913-1966. 

87 Cameron, Waldenses, 147. On Reiser, see Lange and Utz Tremp, Friedrich Reiser. 

88 František Palacký, Über die Beziehungen und das Verhältniss der Waldenser zu den ehema- 
ligen Secten in Böhmen (Prague: 1869), 27. 

89 Petr Hlavácek, “Beginnings,” 56. 
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the two. But did Taborites really adopt Waldensian doctrine? In fact, there is no 
proof in early Taborite writings that they were “pupils” of the Waldensians.°0 
The Confessio Taboritarum reveals no Waldensian influence.” There is, at 
most, only one possible reference to the Waldensians.?? On the contrary, it is 
clear that Taborites were "teachers" of the Waldensians — not to those from 
Bohemia (as there is no evidence of their even existing), but from Germany 
and the Cottian Alps. 


4 Waldenses and the Unity of Brethren 


The Unitas fratrum was established in the winter of 1457/58 and broke in 
1467 from the Utraquist Church. Their members, like the Taborites, were also 
labelled “Waldenses,” although they would have been a genuine Hussite, pre- 
dominantly Czech-speaking church. This label was introduced by Catholic 
polemists around 1500,93 while the Utraquists discredited the Brethren as 
“Picards.”?* As with the Taborites, doctrinal parallels may have been the main 
reason for identifying the Czech brethren as Waldensians. In this case however 
there are four historical circumstances that seem to at least partially justify this 
identification. 

Firstly, it seems that Petr Chelëickÿ, the spiritual father” of the Unity 
had doctrines that were similar to those of the Waldensians. He taught that 
Christians should follow the law of Christ, i.e. the law of love; reject any form 


9o Joseph Müller, Geschichte der Böhmischen Brüder, vol. 1: 1400-1528 (Herrnhut: 1922), 34-35. 

91 This influence has been stated by Gonnet and Molnar, Vaudois, 233, 244—245; Hans Jörg 
Dieter, Leben wie es Gott gefüllt: Das Schriftverständnis in der Confessio Taboritarum von 
1434, (Dahlemer Heft) 11 (Westberlin: 1991), 35, 51. 

92 Molnar and Cegna, Confessio, 24-26, 101: "Et multi fideles absconditi propter hoc, quod 
illud purgatorium pro fide astruere noluerunt, sunt condempnati et incinerati.” 

93 Especially by the well-known Henricus Institor (Heinrich Kramer), in his work Sancte 
Romane ecclesie fidei defensionis clippeum adversus Valdensium seu Pickardorum heresim 
(Olomouc: Konrad Baumgarthen, 1501). Cf. Amedeo Molnár, "Autour des polémiques anti- 
vaudoises du début du XVIe siècle”, in I Valdesi e l'Europa, (Collana della Società di Studi 
Valdesi) 9 (Torre Pellice: 1982), 125-130. 

94  SeeSmahel, "Crypto- et semi-vaudois,” 117-120. For the origin of this name and the short 
history of the “Picards”: Kaminsky, History, 401-433; Alexander Patschovsky, “Der tabori- 
tische Chiliasmus: Seine Idee, sein Bild bei den Zeitgenossen und die Interpretation der 
Geschichtswissenschaft, in Smahel (ed.), Häresie, 176-184. 

95 Craig D. Atwood, The Theology of the Czech Brethren from Hus to Comenius (University 
Park, Pennsylvania: 2009), 133, 151-152. 
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of military or political power to attain religious purposes; and refuse to swear 
oaths.96 There is, however, no evidence that Chelèicky, who was born around 
1390 in South Bohemia, had been acquainted with any Waldensians in his 
youth?” and he was never accused by his opponents of preaching Waldensian 
errors. Moreover, Chel£icky never uses the term “Waldensians.” Only in ^O moci 
svéta" (‘On secular power’) he writes that Sylvester and “Petr Valdensky" (Peter 
the Waldensian) hid in forests and caves from the beast (likely the Roman 
Emperor).?? This is a vague allusion to a Waldensian legend from the 14th cen- 
tury that Pope Sylvester had accepted a donation from Emperor Constantine, 
despite dissuasion from Peter the Waldensian, who was subsequently forced to 
leave Rome. Because of this legend, the Waldensians backdated their “church” 
from the 12th to the 4th century, claiming the only pure continuation of the 
apostolic church, which had been empoisoned by Pope Sylvester's acceptance 
ofthe Roman Emperor's donation. Chel£icky often criticized Sylvester's alleged 
blow to the church, but never mentioned Peter the Waldensian in this context. 
Consequently, it cannot be ruled out that Peter the Waldensian's name had 
been interpolated in “O moci svéta.”99 

Secondly, there is evidence that were relations starting in 1458 between the 
Czech brethren and German-speaking Waldensians.!?? These, however, were 
not natives from either Bohemia or Moravia. When the Czech brethren broke 
in 1467 from the Utraquist church, the Hussite priest Michael of Senftenberg 
was ordained senior (bishop) by an unknown Waldensian bishop, but this 
Waldensian too was in all likelihood a native of Germany?! Thereupon 
Michael confirmed three priests in their office in the Unitas fratrum.!?? Thus 


96 Gonnet and Molnar, Vaudois, 234-235, 423-424; Atwood, Theology, 134, 146, 149. 

97 Murray L. Wagner, Petr Chelcicky: A Radical Separatist in Hussite Bohemia, (Studies in 
Anabaptist and Mennonite History) 25 (Scottdale, PA:1983), 46—55; Atwood, Theology, 134. 

98 Petr Chel¢icky, Spisy z Pařížského sborníku: K vydání připravil Jaroslav Boubín, (Historický 
ústav Akademie věd České republiky) (Prague: 2008), 100. See Jaroslav Goll, Quellen und 
Untersuchungen der Geschichte der böhmischen Brüder, 2 vols. (Prague: 1878-1882), vol. 
2, 94, cf. 42, n. 4; Kaminsky, History, 392, n. 17; Gonnet and Molnar, Vaudois, 234-235, cf. 
335, 412. 

99 Goll, Quellen, vol. 2, 42 note 4, 94. 

100 E.g. Stephen of Basel (Gonnet and Molnar, Vaudois, 255, 259-260). 

101 Gonnet and Molnar, Vaudois, 262. 

102 The sources have been published by Goll, Quellen, vol. 1 and Joachim Bahlcke et al. (eds.), 
Acta Unitatis Fratrum: Dokumente zur Geschichte der Bóhmischen Brüder im 15. und 16. 
Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden: 2018). An evaluation in Müller, Geschichte, vol. 1, 113-148; Atwood, 
Theology, 167-172; Bahlcke, Acta, S. 76; Albert de Lange, “Die Ursprungsgeschichten der 
Waldenser in den Cottischen Alpen vor und nach der Reformation, in Reformer als Ketzer: 
Heterodoxe Bewegungen von Vorreformatoren, edited by Günter Frank and Friedrich 
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the Unitas placed itself in the apostolic succession which it saw embodied 
in the Waldensians. Having ordained Michael, the Waldensian bishop 
included the future seniors and priests of the Unitas fratum in the true (i.e. 
“anti-Constantine”) succession, which the Czech Brethren, following the 
Waldensian legend, dated back to “Peter the Waldensian,” a supposed contem- 
porary of Pope Sylvester.!03 

Thirdly, after 1467, contacts between the Czech Brethren and German 
Waldensians continued. From 1478 on, surviving Waldensians of Brandenburg 
sought refuge in Bohemia and Moravia and founded several German-speaking 
parishes of the Unitas fratrum.104 

Fourthly, the Unitas fratrum developed also relations to Waldensians of the 
Alps (cf. section 5). 

In conclusion, the Czech Brethren were of Hussite, not Waldensian back- 
ground. Nevertheless, the Unitas sought contact with Waldensians in other 
parts of Europe and considered them fellow believers. As a result of the ordi- 
nation of Michael by a Waldensian bishop, the Unitas was established as a sep- 
arate church and included in the true (“anti-Constantine”) succession. 


5 "The Puzzle of Hussite Influence" on Alpine Waldensians!°5 


In the so-called Waldensian "libraries" in the Cottian Alps, one can astonish- 
ingly find also Occitan translations (mostly in the form of adaptations) of 
Latin and Czech writings by Jan Hus, Nicholas of Dresden, and Nicholas of 
Pelhřimov, as well as from Luke (Lukas) of Prague (died 1528), the most impor- 
tant theologian of the Unitas fratrum in the decades around 1500. Today, these 
manuscripts are stored in libraries in Geneva, Dublin, and Cambridge.!96 Some 
of these Waldensian manuscripts of Hussite background have been edited in 
the 2oth century.!07 


Niewóhner, (Melanchthon-Schriften der Stadt Bretten) 8 (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: 2004), 
293-320. 

103 Goll, Quellen, vol. 1, 20, 23, 30, 92, 100-101; Müller, Geschichte, vol. 1, 138-148. 

104 Kurze, Quellen, 10-11, 315-329 (no. XXXIV). 

105 Cameron, Waldenses, 226. 

106 A list of the (at least) 9 Waldensian manuscripts of Hussite or Taborite derivation in 
Gonnet and Molnár, Vaudois, 454, und their presentation, 348-365, cf. 274-282. See 
Šmahel, Hussitische Revolution, vol. 2, 1928-1929. 

107 E.g.JanAlberto Soggin, "Unoscrittosul matrimonio dei valdesi prima della Riforma: Dublin, 
Trinity College, c. 5.26, fo. 34b-38a,’ Rendiconti della Classe di scienze morali, storiche e filo- 
logiche/Accademia nazionale dei Lincei, series 8, vol. 6 (1951) no. 7-10, 400-410 and vol. 14 
(1959) no. 5-6, 259-262 (Hus); Amedeo Molnär, “Fragment de la confession taborite dans 
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This begs the question: why the adaptations? One reason could be that all 
of the Hussite authors had been accused of being Waldensians and were there- 
fore thought by the Alpine Waldensians to be fellow believers, although some 
Hussite ideas "fitted most uneasily into the Waldensian context."98 Another 
reason could be that the Hussite writings provided the Waldensians “basic, 
uncontroversial catechetical material, as well as “a literate, articulate pres- 
entation of anti-clerical, anti-sacerdotal and anti-ritualist arguments"! It 
remains, however, unclear when these writings became known in the Alps, 
when and where they were translated and adapted, and by whom. Did they 
arrive all at once, or were there different “waves”?111 

Romolo Cegna argues that the first Hussite texts arrived during the time of 
the Council of Constance, more precisely in 1415-1420," but without providing 
clear evidence. In 1432 there is a testimony that "a certain part in the Dauphiné 
included between the mountains [whose people] adhere to the errors of the 
Bohemians, planned to raise funds und send them to the Bohemians,"!? much 
to the consternation of French clergy who met in Bourges. It could be that 
this passage is referring to the valleys inhabited by Waldensians. In that case 
it would be the first reference to connections between Waldensians from the 
Cottian Alps and Hussites during the 15th century. 

Molnár argues that the earliest Hussite writings probably arrived before 1433 
owing to the French-speaking Waldensians of Fribourg in Switzerland.!^ This 
hypothesis has been rejected by Kathrin Utz Tremp, who proved that these 
Waldensians were German-speaking.!5 In actuality, there is no documentation 
of contact between German- and Roman-speaking Waldensians during the 
15th century. Probably in 1498, Luke of Prague travelled to Italy und perhaps 
met some Waldensians from central Italy, but there is no proof that he gave 


un manuscrit vaudois de Cambridge,’ Mediaevalia Bohemica 3 (1971), 253-264 (Confessio 
Taboritarum). 

108 See Cameron, Waldenses, 229. E.g. the Taborite critique of auricular confession. 

109 See Cameron, Waldenses, 227. 

110 See Cameron, Waldenses, 228. 

111 See Cameron, Waldenses, 148-149, 216-231. 

112 Romolo Cegna, “Alcunas sposicions sobre alcuns passage de Sant Mt.,” in Valdesi medie- 
vali: Bilanci e prospettive di ricerca, edited by Marina Benedetti (Turin: 2009), 259. 

113 Giovan Domenico Mansi (ed.) Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio ... 
54 vols. in 58 (Paris: 1901-1927), vol. 29, 402: “Item nonne in Delphinatu est quaedam 
portio inter montes inclusa, quae erroribus adhaerens praedictis Bohemorum, iam tribu- 
tum imposuit, levavit et misit eisdem Bohemis." Gonnet and Molnar, Vaudois, 246, n. 164, 
cf. 263. 

114 Gonnet and Molnar, Vaudois, 243, 263. 

115 Lange, “Friedrich Reiser”, 56, n. 135. 
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them his publications.!!$ From the two anti-Waldensian books, published in 
1510 by Samuel di Cassini, it can be ascertained that in the meantime some of 
Luke of Prague's writings!" had been adapted in the Cottian Alps, along with 
a part the Confessio Taboritarum.!8 However, it is yet to be discovered how 
Waldensians had acquired them. After 1510, other writings of Luke of Prague 
were adapted in the Cottian Alps. It is possible that Waldensians had acquired 
them through Czech brethren travelling through Italy. Unfortunately, there 
is no concrete evidence of mutual contacts before 1533.120 


6 Conclusion 


During the 14th century, Waldensianism seems to be the most widespread 
form of heresy in Bohemia and Moravia, especially among the German-speak- 
ing population. After 1400 there are no further traces of Waldensians, likely 
as a result of the persecutions of the 1390s. There is no evidence that Jan Hus, 
the Dresden School, the Taborites, or the Unitas fratrum had contact with 
the Waldensians of Bohemia and Moravia or had adopted Waldensian doc- 
trine. There are merely parallels between Waldensian and Hussite doctrine. 
Hussites, however, developed an international fellowship with Waldensians 
from Germany. Moreover, Waldensians in the Cottian Alps adapted in their 
Occitan language Hussite writings. Generally, there was no “cross-fertilization,” 
but merely “one-way traffic"?! from the Hussites to the Waldensians. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Waldenses by the Baltic 


Peter Biller 


Fredenwalde is a village in the Uckermark, a region in Brandenburg named 
after the river Ucker.! Flowing north through the town of Prenzlau, the Ucker 
changes its name to Uecker, is joined by the Randow, and ends at the Baltic port 
town of Szczecin. Around the year 1300 a girl called Mette was born to a couple 
in Fredenwalde. Their names were Hans and Geze Boedeker. In the words of a 
later inquisitor the pair belonged “to the sect of the Waldensians and died in 
it" They were buried in the cemetery of the neighbouring village of Kaakstedt. 
A triangle can be formed by drawing two 50-mile lines going south-west 
and south-south-east from Szczecin, and joining them at the base. This trian- 
gle encloses the towns of Angermünde, Prenzlau and Szczecin, and many vil- 
lages: in the west near the Ucker and Randow rivers, and in the east near the 
Oder in Neumark, in an area now inside modern Poland. It is a low-lying region, 
of woodlands, lakes, and rivers, and many of its inhabitants were followers of 
the Waldensians. The start of their story is unknown, but its end is. The inquis- 
itor Peter Zwicker set up his headquarters in Szczecin in late spring 1392. By the 
time he finished, on 25 March 1394, he had interrogated 443 people and had 


1 Iamgratefulto Lucy. Sackville for acute commentary on an earlier draft of this chapter. These 
are the main earlier studies of the Waldensians in Brandenburg: Wilhelm Wattenbach, "Über 
die Inquisition gegen die Waldenser in Pommern und der Mark Brandeburg,” Abhandlungen 
der Königlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Berlin 3 (1886), 1-102, reprinted in his Kleine 
Abhandlungen zur mittelalterlichen Geschichte: Gesammelte Berliner Akademieschriften 
1828—1897 (Leipzig: 1974), no. 5; Dietrich Kurze, "Zur Ketzergeschichte der Mark Brandenburg 
und Pommerns vornehmlich im 14. Jahrhundert," Jahrbuch für die Geschichte Mittel- und 
Ostdeutschlands 16/17 (1968), 50-94; Peter Biller, "Aspects of the Waldenses in the 14th 
Century, including an edition of their correspondence", unpublished D.Phil. thesis, Oxford 
University, 1974), passim; Dietrich Kurze (ed.), Quellen zur Ketzergeschichte Brandenburgs 
und Pommerns (Berlin: 1975), 1-56; Euan Cameron, Waldenses: Rejections of Holy Church 
in Medieval Europe (Oxford: 2000), 139-150; Dietrich Kurze, "Waldenser in der Mark 
Brandenburg und in Pommern im 15. Jahrhundert" in Albert de Lange and Kathrin Utz 
Tremp (eds.), Friedrich Reiser und die “waldensisch-hussitische Internationaler" (Heidelberg, 
Ubstadt-Weiher and Basel: 2006), 219-240. See note 87 below. 

2 On the places, see Wattenbach, “Waldenser in Pommern,” 20; Kurze, “Ketzergeschichte,” 87; 
the index in Kurze, Quellen, 366—370, and lists in Kurze, “Ketzergeschichte, 238-239. See 
maps in Biller, Aspects: Map 11, and Cameron, Waldenses: 138, Map 111, and the very detailed 
map of centres of habitation in Kurze, “Waldenser 237. 
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destroyed the sect in this region. When he had done, he carefully deposited 
the register of the depositions for safekeeping in the Dominican convent in 
Prenzlau, and left the scene. 

There was still memory of what had existed there, for a generation or two in 
Uckermark and Neumark, among the families of those who had been interro- 
gated and the local clergy. The inquisitor's writings show that the Brandenburg 
Waldensians also stayed in his mind, after he had moved south to Austria, and 
returned to the much tougher task of smashing Waldensianism there. Over 
the following centuries, the register of the interrogations became the story. It 
was acquired by the 16th-century founder of orthodox Lutheran historiogra- 
phy, Matthias Flacius Illyricus. Then it disappeared from view. Finally, part of 
it resurfaced in the 1880s, and it has been since then the object of historians' 
attention. 

The topics of the sect itself and its destruction are interwoven in this chap- 
ter: both are better understood when taken together. The chapter begins in 
section (1) with an outline of the size and socioeconomic profile of this north- 
ern community, before turning (2) to the inquisitor and (3) his interrogations. 
The last medieval section (4) examines the inquisitors’ concern with and 
Waldensians' attacks upon the piety of the later medieval Church. The con- 
cluding section (5) looks at the aftermath. 


1 The Community of the Waldensians 


Slavic origins are attested by the endings of the names of some ofthe villages the 
followers inhabited in this region, such as in and ow. The Waldensians' follow- 
ers, however, were German. They bore German names and they spoke German, 
smatterings of which poke their way into the Latin of inquisition records.? The 
rare exception underlines the norm: “his mother Gotslawa ... was a Slav.”* 

They formed a community, calling outsiders “strangers,” “dij vremden” It 
had been there for generations and its Waldensian faith was a family tradition, 
a fact caught neatly in a phrase uttered by an innkeeper who had been born 
into the sect. Though he was himself rather indifferent to it, he tolerated his 
wife’s participation in the sect. “For he did not want to stop her but rather let 
her abide by the ancestral practices.”? 


3 Compare the discussion of German Waldensians in Bohemia in Alexander Patschovsky (ed.), 
Quellen zur Böhmischen Inquisition im Mittelalter (Weimar: 1979), 73-4. 

4 Kurze, Quellen, 242. 

5 Ibid. 204: “noluit tamen uxorem prohibere sed apud ritus paternos manere." 
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How far back did this ancestral Waldensianism g0? When did it start in 
the region? There were 70- and 80-year-olds interrogated in 1392-4 who were 
“born in the sect" to local parents who were in the sect and died in it. The 
Waldensian followers Hans's and Geze's daughter Mette was “more than 9o" 
when she was questioned in 1393." There was reference to (but not naming of) 
a woman follower who was “a good 100 years old"? Exaggeration? In fact the 
only controlled memory of a date contained in the records is an understate- 
ment, in which at least 58 years are rounded down to “a good 50 years in the 
sect"? So: the starting-point goes back to at least 1300. It is worth noting that 
movement from the Waldensians of Brandenburg can already be seen before 
1315. Prior to that date a follower had come from Szczecin to Swydnica and mar- 
ried another follower, before being tried and executed in 1315.1? Interested in 
efficient and thorough inquisition, Zwicker asked about parents; uninterested 
in helping modern historians, he did not ask about grandparents. Economic 
historians provide a rough chronology for internal German colonisation, and 
if this is how German Waldensianism reached the Baltic it may have done so 
by the middle of the 13th century. It may also have come rather later in the 
century, during the youth of Hans and Geze Boedeker of Fredenwalde, via mis- 
sionaries visiting already settled German families. 

How large was the northern community? On three occasions Zwicker used 
numbers about them. He had “examined more than 400” from the diocese of 
Cammin.! The Szczecin register numbered hearings, ending at 443. And in 
1395 he claimed that two years had seen the conversion of “more than 1000"2 
in Thuringia, the Mark of Brandenburg, Bohemia, and Moravia. The precision 
of the register's number makes the round figures unproblematic, and the fig- 
ures suggest that around 1390 the northern region contained slightly under 
half of the Waldensian followers living north of Austria and Hungary. What 
of earlier numbers? Counting 15 executions in the fragmentary records of the 


6 Ibid., 143, 256. 

7 Ibid., 154: “ultra nonagynta annos." 

8 Ibid., 159. 

9 Ibid., 219-230. Sophya was interrogated in 1394 and had escaped execution in 1336. 

10 A Alexander Patschovsky, “Waldenserverfolgung in Schweidnitz, 1315,” Deutsches Archiv 36 
(1980), 148, 176. 

11 Kurze, Quellen, 235. 

12 "citra mille"; Peter Zwicker, "Cum dormirent homines" xv, ed. Jakob Gretser, Lucae Tudensis 
episcopi, Scriptores aliquot succedanei contra sectam Valdensium, vol. 2 (Ingolstadt: 1613), 
216. Citra and ultra were almost universally confused in such later medieval Latin texts; 
Wattenbach, “Waldenser in Pommern,’ 49. For citra Kurze reads circa in a Seitenstetten 
manuscript, Quellen, 262. 
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inquisitions that started in Bohemia in 1335 and ended ca. 1353/5, Alexander 
Patschovsky argued for a very large overall number, relying partly on a ratio 
between sentences of execution and other sentences, and comparison with 
the statistics of Bernard Gui's inquisitions in Languedoc (1308-23). Of his 930 
sentences, 42 were executions.?? Similar reasoning could be applied to the fig- 
ure of 14 Waldensians executed in Angermünde in 1336. Brandenburg was not 
immune to the general demographic decline of the 14th century. The 1392-4 
confessions are sprinkled with references to things done in the past in villages 
that were now deserted. The phrase in Latin is telling, villa desolata. There is 
no reason to think the Waldensian community had not also been hard hit by 
the mortalities of successive plagues or to doubt that it had been larger earlier 
in the century. 

Though some followers inhabited towns, most were in small villages, the 
majority of them peasants. Some followers were specified, as a fisherman, 
miller, smith, hat-maker, cloth-worker, tanner, maidservant, servant, or com- 
mon labourer (laborator communis). Whereas southern records suggest a few 
nobles, wealthy merchants, and elite townsmen, there is not a whiff of these in 
the Brandenburg community. There was quite a wide financial range. Some 
were in the employ of others, and a handful were so poor that the Brothers 
gave money to help them out. Others were better-off, making wills and giving 
substantial sums of money to the Waldensian Brothers. One cloth-maker twice 
gave them go marks.!6 Here we need to keep in mind the commonplace of eco- 
nomic historians, the wealthier peasant found in these post-plague decades of 
demographic decline. 

One follower had been married three times. Each time he married a woman 
who belonged to the sect.!” This is just one of the many signs of the consid- 
erable (but not exclusive) intermarriage that had led to the complex web of 
inter-relatedness of Waldensian families in the region. The register has many 
examples of followers’ intense awareness of the problem where one spouse 
was a follower of the Waldensians and the other not. The marriage between 
a follower and non-follower was often the occasion of the latter's induction 
into the sect.!8 Zwicker did not enquire about the contracting of marriage. The 


13 Patschovsky, Quellen, 23-24. 

14 Ibid, 61. 

15 Peter Biller, "German Money and medieval heresy: The wealth of the German Waldenses,” 
in his The Waldenses, 1170-1530: Between a Religious Order and a Church (Aldershot: 2001),, 
11-123. 

16 Wattenbach, “Waldenser in Pommern,” 20; Kurze, “Ketzergeschichte,” 88-90. 

17 Kurze, Quellen, 143. 

18 See Biller, Aspects, 165-167. 
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assumption must be that marriages were celebrated ata door ofthechurch and 
blessed by the parish priest. Though Waldensian rejection of the Church's leg- 
islation about degrees of relationship is attested elsewhere, no evidence bears 
directly upon it in Brandenburg. Consequently, we do not get direct evidence of 
followers marrying within the Church's four prohibited degrees of relationship; 
this might be suggested through use of the register for family reconstruction. 

For a long time after 1336 there was no large persecution in Brandenburg, 
and then from the early 1380s there were a few small and bungled efforts.!? The 
whirlwind was about to strike. 


2 Peter Zwicker 


Though Peter Zwicker's birthplace, Orneta (formerly Wormditt), was a long 
way to the east of Brandenburg, it was not dissimilar.2° It was in a region of 
German settlement, laced with lakes, rivers, and forests, and just a dozen miles 
from the Baltic. 

Zwicker moved south. The fragments known from the middle part of his life 
place him in milieux shaped by the powerful figure of the King and Emperor 
Charles rv. At uncertain dates Zwicker was the “master” (“rector”) of the school 
in Zittau, a town in the League-of-Six-Towns in Upper Lusatia (Oberlausitz) and 
of considerable importance to Charles. Charles had founded the University of 
Prague in 1348, and it was there that Zwicker studied, becoming Bachelor of 
Arts in 1379. Charles had been so taken by the Order of Celestines when he 
encountered them at Avignon that he had brought back two of them with him 
to Bohemia. And he founded for them a monastery at Oybin, about five miles 
from Zittau: the monastery which Zwicker had entered in 1381.74 


19 Kurze, “Ketzergeschichte, 68-69. See Kurze, Quellen, 90, n. c, for a marginal note, with- 
eringly criticising the “extraordinary and awful proceedings, written by someone in 
Zwicker's household. 

20 On Zwicker, see Kurze, “Ketzergeschichte,” 71-72; Georg Modestin, "Peter Zwicker (+ nach 
dem 7. Juni 1404), in Schlesische Lebensbilder, vol. 10 (Insingen: 2010), 25-34. This chapter 
was conceived before Reima Välimäki’s masterpiece on Zwicker; see p. 180 and note 87 
below. One document not used in biographies of Zwicker is a notarial document from 
Prague, relating to the sale of property to Oybin on the request of Peter, described as the 
Provincial of the Celestines and inquisitor; the exact date is illegible, but it is between 
1400 and the death of Boniface Ix on 1 October 1404. The fragment is on an endpaper of 
Prague University Library, Manuscript Iv B 4, no. 606 in Joseph Truhlar's catalogue. 

21  Onthe Celestines in general, see Karl Borchardt, Die Cölestiner: Eine Mönchsgemeinschaft 
des späteren Mittelalters (Husum: 2006); on Oybin's foundation: 94-96, and section 4 and 
nn. 66-67 below. 
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There is no direct evidence about the development of the Celestine monk 
into Waldensian destroyer, but the sheer importance of Zwicker's inquisito- 
rial career licenses some speculation. First, there is Charles. He was to be one 
of the most energetic legislators against heresy and promotors of inquisition. 
This needs mainly to be set within the context of his view of the duties of an 
emperor, within a tradition going back to the heresy legislation of Frederick 11.2? 
In mid-century, Beguines and Beghards were making the headlines. But 
Charles was a much-travelled, widely experienced, and very pious man, and 
he will have had a wider picture of heretics in his mind. Pope Benedict x11 
knew more than any other medieval pope about Waldensians; his interroga- 
tions of just one of them, when he was Bishop of Pamiers, had continued 
over eight months and generated a record of approximately 30,000 words.?3 
Charles’s short autobiography describes a visit he made as a young man to 
Avignon, where he saw Pope Benedict x11. Charles says “I stayed with the 
Pope" and makes it clear that he talked to him.?^ Evidence runs out at that 
point: we have a suggestive juxtaposition, no more. The jigsaw pieces are 
closer to each other in the case of Charles's protégé John of Jenstejn, who 
became Archbishop of Prague shortly before Charles's death in 1378. The 
archbishop took several measures against Waldensians in the early 1380s. The 
third was in 1384,75 shortly before he consecrated - in November of that year — 
the church of Zwicker's monastery, Oybin. Contact between the two men is 
probable. Seven years later came the first record of Zwicker as an inquisitor, 
active against Waldensians in Erfurt in 1391. 

From one point of view, it was an opportune moment for a new inquisi- 
tor. There had been an information breakthrough via the conversions of 
Waldensian Brothers decades earlier, in the 1360s, and now there was another 
through recent conversions of Brothers, whose names appear in a list drawn 
up in 1391. One result of the 1360s conversions was an argument between con- 
verted Brothers and their former confreres. Its textual remains — polemical 
letters, preserved in monastic libraries — gave readers a much improved under- 
standing of what Waldensianism was.25 Complementing this was up-to-date 


22 _ Michael Tönsing,“ ‘Contra hereticam pravitatem": Zu den Luccheser Ketzererlassen Karls IV. 
(1369),” in Friedrich Faulbusch and Peter Johanek (eds.), Studia Luxemburgensia: Festschrift 
Heinz Stoob zum 70. Geburtstag (Warendorf: 1989), 285-311. 

23 Jean Duvernoy (ed.), Le registre d'inquisition de Jacques Fournier, évêque de Pamiers (1318— 
1325), vol. 1 (Toulouse: 1965), 40-122. 

24 Karoli IV imperatoris Romanorum vita ab eo ipso conscripta: Autobiography of Emperor 
Charles IV, eds. Balázs Nagy and Frank Schaer (Budapest: 2001), 142, 144. 

25 Patschovsky, Quellen, 127-128. 

26 Edited Biller, "Aspects" 207-353. See Cameron, Waldenses: 18-125. 
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intelligence about Waldensian networks that was acquired through the ca. 
1390 conversions. 

There was one obstacle, however. The main easily available text that 
described Waldensians and how to proceed against them was not fit for pur- 
pose. This was the second recension (the ‘Pseudo-Reinerius’ treatise), put 
together by 1300, of an earlier anthology compiled by around 1260-66 by an 
anonymous Dominican inquisitor from the diocese of Passau.?” It is a poorly 
organised and confusing work. Waldensians have different names in different 
chapters. They rub shoulders with other little-known sects bearing strange 
names. A list of questions is described as for a ‘heretic, leaving the reader to 
work out after a few lines that this is for one of the ‘Poor of Lyons. At the begin- 
ning these questions are directed to a fully-fledged heretic, and then without 
warning they morph into questions for a follower. The clear-minded Peter 
Zwicker, who was familiar through study and teaching with classy textbooks, 
will have seen this as a mess. And he will have known through the polemical 
letters and talking with converted Brothers that its statement that Waldensians 
condemned all the Church's sacraments was just wrong. 

The swift and powerful reaction to this problem was the production of 
up-to-date texts. They were written by or associated with Zwicker, and they 
included (i) a precise description of the sect, (ii) lists of converted Brothers, 
(iii) two refutations of Waldensian doctrines, and (iv) formulae for use in the 
inquisition of Waldensians. These both precede and succeed the Szczecin 
years and their complexities are not for sorting out here.28 What mattered 
was that as Zwicker got started in late spring 1392, he had all the right keys. 
He had a new and precisely tailored question-list.?? Prominent in the intel- 
ligence he had about names and places will have been information from 
Nicholas of Solothurn, who was the most recent Brother to have visited the 
houses of followers in Brandenburg. Zwicker's household included a layman 
called Paul. The nature of his assistance can be conjectured from his place 
of origin, Enns in Upper Austria, the ancient heartland of Germanophone 
Waldensianism.39 


27 [Pseudo]-Reinerius, "Liber contra Waldenses”, ed. Gretser, Lucae Tudensis, vol. 2, 46-99. 

28 Biller, "Aspects" 354—362; Peter Biller, "The Anti-Waldensian treatise Cum dormirent homi- 
nes of 1395 and its author” in his Waldenses, 237-269. The sorting out is done by Reima 
Välimäki. See note 87 below. 

29 Edited Kurze, Quellen, 73-75. 

30  PeterSegl, Ketzer in Österreich: Untersuchungen über Häresie und Inquisition im Herzogtum 
Österreich im 13. und beginnenden 14 Jahrhundert (Paderborn: 1984), 179, 181, 193, 342. 
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The interrogations took place in a room at the church of St. Mary in Szczecin. 
A woman is the usual example here. The record began with her bureaucratic reg- 
istration. After writing the fact of her appearance — her name, village, diocese, 
and her taking an oath - the scribe wrote down her answers to questions about 
where she was born, her parents' names, whether they had been in the sect and 
died in it, and where they were buried. There then followed five groups of ques- 
tions about participation in the sect and beliefs; we return to these below. The 
interrogation concluded with her previous appearances before an inquisitor, and 
her willingness to abjure, revert to the Catholic Church and receive penance. 
Finally, the record was authenticated by a list of the names of the witnesses to the 
proceedings. 

The surviving fragments are originals, exactly as they were taken down. 
When a scribe is ill, Zwicker himself takes over the writing. His upright and very 
clear calligraphy momentarily replaces the sloping, rapid and much less clear 
script of the usual scribes.?! His own recording is crisper than theirs, spelling 
out meanings and implications and formulating deponents' statements with 
more precision and nuance.?? Zwicker's clarity and his decisions are visible 
everywhere. Written in larger script at the top of a leaf or in the margin were 
such key facts as “xx years” in the sect, “born in it,’ and “parents in the sect"; 
important contents, such as "Lucifer — whether they adore him"; and miscel- 
laneous notes on deponents, such as “farmer.”3? The record of an individual's 
interrogation was allocated either one or two leaves.?* Zwicker decided the 
length of an interrogation, and sometimes had this spelled out in the record, 
which stated that the inquisitor passed over some articles. Where he gave only 
one leaf to a twelve-year-old girl or a “common labourer” we can guess his rea- 
soning,% as we can also when gave more space, as he turned to a particularly 
sturdy and experienced follower to get formal confirmation of his knowledge 


31  Onthe scripts, see Kurze, Quellen, 24-25. Kurze's description of Zwicker's hand as “some- 
what nervous" is not persuasive. 

32 Ibid., 238. 

33 Kurzes edition renders figures in Arabic rather than the Roman of the manuscripts — 
Wolfenbüttel, Herzog-August Bibliothek, Cod. Helmst. 403 and Cod. Novi 348 - which 
impedes conjectural emendation where they are problematic. 

34 One leaf contains preliminary details only — the deponent was told to go away after the 
inquisitor realised she was making a pointless repeat confession — and Zwicker had 
already started on the next leaf. 

35 Kurze, Quellen, 106, 58. 
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that allegations of Luciferanism and sex were a load of nonsense.?6 More 
guesswork is needed in the case of Grete Dórink, allowed by Zwicker to waftle 
on and on: perhaps indulgence towards a young woman with three-month-old 
twins??? Occasionally a more impatient Zwicker applied pressure: “the inquis- 
itor insisted more and more forcefully”#8 Margaretha, a fisherman's widow, 
“was ventilated" (“ventilata”).39 

Zwicker the former school-master is present in the rapid assessments of 
mental capacity. Someone is “stolid,” “stupid,” or “ignorant,” or a woman is very 
old but still “compos mentis” He is also present in the occasional bit of “teach- 
ing" (informacio) of someone on a point of doctrine,*° and his readiness to 
apply a test when asking about prayer: say it. Several deponents are recorded, 
embarrassing themselves as they stumble very badly through the Hail Mary in 
German.*! One unusual and puzzling feature of the witnesses is worth noting 
here. Whereas there is conventional recruitment of witnesses from the inquis- 
itor's household and local clergymen, some merchants and prominent towns- 
men were also used. They were named. But for a few weeks also there were 
other unnamed lay people, and, extraordinarily, these included women.^? Was 
this Zwicker educating the world through making it a spectator? 

Let us turn now to the five groups of questions that formed the heart of 
the interrogation. First there was the all-important matter of confession to a 
Waldensian Brother. When did she first confess, who led her in, where did it 
take place, to whom did she confess, when was her most recent confession, and 
how often had she confessed between the first confession and the most recent 
one? Although she may have been recorded as “born in the sect,” her belong- 
ing was not calculated from birth but from first confession. Her first confes- 
sion was when she was nine or ten, and now this summer she is a good eighty 
years old: so, in the sect for a good seventy years.*? In this case her parents led 
her into it, during her childhood, and it was in a room in their house; but the 
inducer could have been a servant, near relative or family friend. Thereafter 
she confessed whenever she could - often once a year. This old one had con- 
fessed over the years to at least twenty different Brothers, most recently to the 


36 See chapter 16 in this book, pp. 384-5. 

37 Kurze, Quellen197-198. 

38 Kurze, Quellen, 242. 

39 Ibid., 183. Other examples: 148, 242, 255. 

40 Ibid. 166. 

41 lbid. 99, 227. 

42 Ibid., 157-200. The period was 10-24 February 1393. 
43 Ibid. 77. 
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now converted Brother Nicholas. Questions followed about the authority she 
attributed to the Brothers, the sort of penances they imposed and her belief 
that she was in this way absolved. 

This led straight into the second group, questions about confessing to the 
parish priest, not revealing the sect to the priest and reception of communion. 
This section was brief, given everyone's awareness of the followers' reception 
of communion and the local church's ritual intertwining with their births, 
marriages, and deaths. The third group — much shorter than that on confes- 
sion — related to hearing Brothers preaching. When did she hear them? Where? 
How often? The fourth group contained questions about material support: pro- 
viding Brothers with lodging, hospitality, escort and money. Finally, the last 
group reverted both to the first and the third — what did the Brothers teach 
her and tell her, and what did she believe? The questions began with whether 
she invoked the saints, celebrated their feasts, and had her own (patron) apos- 
tle. Was she confirmed? Did she believe in purgatory and make offerings for 
the dead? Did she believe that items in a list were holy and Catholic? These 
items, spelled out in the question-list, included blessed things (such as water), 
church props and ceremonies (such as vestments, church ornamentation, bell- 
ringing, processions and singing), and Church institutions such as Religious 
Orders and Universities. There was an extraordinary number of these — 40 in 
all — and their list was a bran tub for Zwicker, who selected and adapted it to 
fit individual deponents, and was probably at the same time still polishing and 
developing the list.** The last two questions were starkly traditional ones for a 
Waldensian: did she regard all killing a sin? all swearing a sin? 

The workings of the sect that emerge from these records are simple to 
describe. Locally, followers lived their double life. In public they performed 
all sorts of small ritual acts that they thought valueless, like blessing them- 
selves with holy water when entering church. The repeated formula was that 
this was done "to avoid being noticed." It leaves us uncertain where this was on 
a spectrum, one end of which was real concealment, and the other end keep- 
ing heads low and not stirring things, while rubbing shoulders with Catholic 
neighbours who in their hearts knew what was going on. The local recep- 
tion of the Brothers “who came and left at night”45 was certainly furtive and 
undercover: the provision of a room in one or several houses in a village for 
the visitors, or sometimes just space in a dairy or a barn. People came along 
once it was dusk. The Brothers were in pairs. The senior one heard confessions 


44 His scribes also varied in their wording of the questions. 
45 Wolfenbüttel, Cod. Novi 348, fol. 15v: de nocte veniebant et recesserunt. 
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and imposed penances, but the junior did it if he was ill.* The Brothers 
also preached in these houses, to half a dozen or a dozen followers who had 
gathered in them, but they only did this if it was thought that there was no 
danger from Catholic neighbours. Some followers were prominent in the pro- 
vision of such safe-houses, and among these a few looked after money, keeping 
deposits, handling bequests and paying out. These were men, but — accord- 
ing to Zwicker, writing in 1395 and without specifying region — it was women 
who were a Brother's ministers locally. They were the 'inducers' (inductrices), 
bringing new lambs into the sect.*” Zwicker's comment was probably literary- 
polemical simplification of observed facts. 

These women did this, wrote Zwicker, while the Brother was “gyrating round 
the world" (*per mundum gyrante"). Their visits to Brandenburg were usually 
twice a year. The nomenclature of origin of thirteen of the fifteen Brothers 
who were named - including from’ Solothurn, Vienna, Hungary, Poland, and 
Bohemia — may be very suggestive.*8 But it does not tell us the starting points 
of their journeys or where these Brothers ordinarily lived.^? Of the remaining 
two, one was local in origin, Clauss "from Brandenburg." Whether the other 
was local depends on the meaning of de Nova Regione: if this meant “from 
Neumark” he was local. Nothing suggests any of them lived locally. The remote 
usual residence of the Brothers and the brevity of their visits to Brandenburg 
fit one feature of the confessions of their followers. This is the marked varia- 
tion in what they knew, which emerged when Zwicker put a question to them 
about the Brothers' authority. Among the locals, as we have seen, a few had a 
lot to do with the Waldensian Brothers. For example, the siblings Heyne and 
Peter Beyer often lodged them, and Peter was in effect one of their bankers. 
From a few followers such as these Zwicker's question “How did you regard 
them?" elicited well-informed answers. They were men who called themselves 
"Brothers" - in the register's Latin, “fratres,” but recorded once in the vernac- 
ular, “Apostelbruder”5° Both Heyne and Peter Beyer had precise knowledge 
about their acquisition of authority: they were “ordained, one Brother by the 


46 Kurze, Quellen, 116. 

47 “Cum dormirent homines”, xi, ed. Gretser, 212. See Peter Biller, “Women and Dissent,” 
in Alastair Minnis and Rosalynn Voaden (eds.), Medieval Holy Women in the Christian 
Tradition c. noo-c. 1500 (Turnhout: 2010), 148-149. 

48 See Kurze, "Ketzergeschichte": 79-81; Peter Biller, "The 1391 lists of Waldensian magis- 
tri: Three further manuscripts,” in Biller, The Waldenses, 1170-1530, 233-236. 

49 To these should be added Brothers from Bohemia; see the discussion below of Matthias 
Flacius Illyricus. 

50 X Wolfenbüttel, Cod. Helmst. 403, fol. 78v. 
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other Brothers.”>! Those who knew the Brothers well commented on some 
of them being "learned teachers" or “rather well-educated.”>? These strongly 
contrast with the ignorant and blank responses that came from many of the 
followers, especially those whose contact with the Brothers was slight and 
fleeting. One only recently realised they could read.9?? The further they were 
from the Brothers and the more reliance they placed upon what was rumoured 
about them, the more they inclined towards the fantastic. Some even imagined 
that Brothers made annual stops in paradise for authority refuelling. 

The sketch of variation in knowledge given here is one of the examples of 
what is enabled by the substantial size of the remains of the 1392-4 register 
and the informed alertness of the inquisitor who produced it. When compared 
to other regions, Brandenburg is one where can gain a picture of the sect that 
is remarkable for its solidity and also its varied shades and nuance. We can see, 
for example, the effects on followers of their double lives. Hearing sermons 
both from local parish priests and also from the Brothers led some to strug- 
gle with or be confused about acceptance or denial or purgatory, or how to 
regard and whether to invoke Mary. Through inquisitorial encouragement to 
talk about penances we can see followers comparing Catholic and Waldensian 
penances.°* Waldensian penances of prayer and fasting were heavier than 
those specified by local parish priests. One deponent had his penance of 
fasting on bread and water located in winter, so that he could do heavy work 
in the summer55 We can see emphases on sin. Deponents never mentioned 
penances on sins such as theft, but they did talk about sexual sin.56 There is 
nothing to surprise in the Brothers' imposition of penance for an adulterous 
conception," but they were perceptibly harsh in this area. They imposed 
penance for an accidental miscarriage,58 and it was on their advice that one 
follower had not slept much with her husband for twelve years.5? One man 
had penance imposed on him when he became a widow.9? We can also pursue 


51 Ibid., fol. 67r: “ordinati, unus frater ab aliis fratribus"; Kurze, Quellen, 172. 

52 For example, "scienciores personis aliis et eciam plebano suo,’ “bene litterati, and "liter- 
atos doctores" Wolfenbüttel, Cod. Helmst. 403, fols. 14v, 28v; Cod. Nov. 348, fol. 29r. 

53 Kurze, Quellen: 214. 

54 Wattenbach, “Waldenser in Pommern,” 45-47; Peter Biller, "Multum ieiunantes et se casti- 
gantes: Medieval Waldensian Asceticism, in his The Waldenses, 170-1530: 77. 

55 Kurze, Quellen, 238. 

56 Biller, “Multum ieiunantes, 78. 

57 Kurze, Quellen, 176. 

58 Wolfenbüttel, Cod. Helmst. 403, fol. 77v. 

59 Kurze, Quellen, 202. 
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the complexities of the theme of family tradition and individual inclination. 
People were “born in the sect" Its austerity did not appeal to all. Even if tarted 
up for the inquisitor's ears, some deponents' statements of distance from the 
sect ring with a degree of truth, and some were comic: deliberately so? One 
said “he would rather go off for a beer," 8! while another frankly offered his own 
"dissoluteness" (“dissolucionem”) as the grounds for his leaving the sect.® At 
the same time many were serious. First confession was seen as the opportunity 
to “start a new life" ("inchoare vitam novam"), to avoid sin and live purely.63 

Itis, however, a regional register: a register of confessions of followers in the 
Uckermark and Neumark. It is not a register of confessions of followers living 
in a region where Brothers resided, and this elementary fact will have limited 
and excluded some features of Germanophone Waldensianism. 


4 The Piety of the Later Medieval Church: Between Zwicker and the 
Waldensians 


We saw that Zwicker's question-list contained an extraordinarily long list of 
items concerning what we shall term - for the sake of brevity only - the later 
medieval Church's “props of piety.’ Well over half the acreage of the register's 
parchment is occupied by the responses to this range of questions. Here we 
should remember that the register was also the result of filtering Waldensian 
reality through the mind of Zwicker. It may be worth returning to that mind. 

His “Cum dormirent homines" contains the rhetorical question, “Why else 
do monks have Infirmaries’ in which they convalesce, other than because they 
so often get seriously ill, through chanting so much?"6^ This occurs in a chapter 
where Zwicker recounts Waldensian opposition to ecclesiastical chant and the 
music of organs in churches. Zwicker concludes his passionate defence with 
the opening words of the hymn "Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, Dominus Deus 
Sabaoth." 

The infirmary Zwicker knew was the one in his own monastery. This house 
was hewn straight out of rock high up ‘mount’ Oybin. In one early account 
Charles 1v spent a sleepless night thinking about the two Celestines he had 


61 Ibid.,185: “libencius ivisset ad cervisiam.” 

62 Ibid., 251. dissolutio is taken here in a moral sense, and elsewhere in the register the adjec- 
tive dissoluta is clearly moral; Kurze, Quellen, 130. But dissolutio might also be physical, 
denoting the weakening of the deponent's body with age. 

63 Ibid. 238. 

64 “Cum dormirent homines”, xxvi, ed. Gretser: 255. 
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brought back from France. Where should they live? In the morning he told 
them he had got it: Oybin!®> The mythic tale may bypass the more complex 
and formal reality - imperial issuing of a foundation charter in Lucca in 1369 — 
but it conveys a truth: Charles's involvement. He founded the house, paid for 
it, and sent his workmen to construct it. And micro-managed its style? Its ruins 
show that his men built it in the Bohemian version of the French Gothic man- 
ner that was being championed by Charles's favourite architect and sculptor, 
Peter Parler.66 During his years studying in Prague, Zwicker could have seen 
examples of this style any day he wanted. It was most prominently showcased 
in the part of the Cathedral of St. Vitus that Peter Parler and his family were 
building and decorating at that time, the chapel of St. Wenceslas. While the 
Parlers were the most advanced stylists, Zwicker provided eloquent defence 
for the whole class of sculptors, artists and architects in his "Cum dormirent 
homines" These were the people responsible for the gorgeous paintings, sculp- 
tures, and crucifixes of St. Vitus, the reliquaries of the very large number of 
relics that Charles rv was acquiring, and in general for the provision of jewelled 
stages for the performance of magnificent services.8” 

On 4 March 1393 Zwicker interrogated a forty-year-old called Herman Polan 
about the cross. Herman's reply to a question on the worth of its veneration 
was that he had kissed the Lord's cross. However, he did this only when ordered 
to do so by his parish priest, in the belief that the action was of value because 
of humility, but not for any other reason. Zwicker's question-list had compiled 
everything it could on the crucifixion: a question on the crown of thorns, one 
on the nails, one on the lance, one on the scourge, and finally a question on 
crossing oneself as one entered church. “Because you - o stupid Waldensian 
heretic — do not bend your knees in front of the crucifix you will not have sal- 
vation, the gift of the cross,” wrote Zwicker in 1395. He continued, “I do not lie, 
Ihave seen so many converted Waldensians still going round church not unlike 
the deaf and dumb, blind and obstinate, senseless asses." “No wonder," he said, 
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invoking a catch-phrase, “What a new vessel receives, it still tastes of when it's 
old’.68 

Such a combination of anger and personal reminiscence is rare stuff from 
Zwicker, and a clue. Clearly, Waldensian followers did object to these props. 
They expressed themselves with peasant earthiness. Singing in church was like 
“the grunting of pigs by a gate."6? Zwicker did not make up these and their 
other statements about the later medieval church’s forms of piety. But the 
statements were there because he put the questions. We may want to ques- 
tion what their extraordinary proportions in the register owed to the mind of 
a Celestine monk that was so full of the art and ritual of Oybin”? and imperial 
Prague. 


5 Aftermath 


Zwicker did not meet a great deal of resistance, and it seems that he was 
able to prevail while treating those who had confessed very mildly. There is 
no sign of him imposing the penalties of compulsory pilgrimage, imprison- 
ment, confiscation of goods, or execution.”! Seventeen years later, in 1411, a 
‘relapsed’ Waldensian was executed in the bishopric of Brandenburg.” If his 
previous confession was to Zwicker, 3 then this was one failure. But otherwise 
Zwicker's destruction of active Waldensianism seems to have been complete. 
Later, in 1458, interrogations took place in Berlin of heretics who had worked 
in Brandenburg. These were not Waldensians."^ They did not claim succession 
of Orders back to the Waldensians, they had absorbed Hussite ideas, and they 
consecrated and gave communion in both kinds. What is significant to our 
theme is that some of the villages in which they worked were places where 


68 Cum dormirent homines, xxxiii, ed. Gretser, 268-269. 

69  "grynnitum porcorum ante portam"; Kurze, Quellen, 134. 
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followers interrogated by Zwicker had lived."5 It is most likely that these later 
heretics were listened to by the children and grandchildren of the people inter- 
rogated in 1392-4. We are left to conjecture the persistence — and perhaps also 
by this time fading — of memory of the Waldensian Brothers. 

Zwicker's recent years in Szczecin loomed large in his memory too, when he 
sat in the Black monk monastery of Garsten by Steyr, in 1395, writing his trea- 
tise against the Waldensians, “Cum dormirent homines". As we saw earlier, he 
included Brandenburg in the statistics of conversions he put forward in this trea- 
tise. He modelled his account of Waldensian rejection of Luciferanism on the 
wording on the exchange he had with a follower he had questioned on this topic 
in Szczecin."6 Occasionally the reader can detect simpler Waldensian wording 
being overlaid. Interrogated in 1393 about blessed water, salt, and suchlike, Peter 
Beyer had had said that he did not believe "that they were worth more than mat- 
ter" The equivalent in “Cum dormirent homines" is "irrational things cannot take 
on any sanctity.” The wording is now that of a Prague Bachelor of Arts. But this is 
an isolated exception. Usually Zwicker carefully avoided such scholastic language 
when stating what Waldensians thought. Using simple phrases, he put into their 
mouths an ideal type of the formulations of doctrine uttered in confessions. As 
a consequence, the 1392-4 confessions often provide precise equivalents of the 
wording of "Cum dormirent homines”"8 Zwicker's northern experience will have 
been influential but not exclusive; for similar articulations of doctrine will have 
been found also in the no-longer extant registers of his interrogations in other 
regions. In the 15th century the "Cum dormirent homines" treatise was extraor- 
dinarily popular and it gained a German adaptation. In this way Brandenburg 
Waldensianism, as mediated through Zwicker's mind, had another afterlife, albeit 
a muffled one. 

The Szczecin register has its own narrative. From the Dominican convent 
in Prenzlau where Zwicker had deposited it, it eventually found its way to 
the founder of confessional-orthodox Lutheran Protestant historiography, 
Matthias Flacius Illyricus (1520-75).7° Flacius had been sending out enquiries 


75 They are tabulated by Kurze, “Waldenser in der Mark,” 239. 

76 See chapter 6 in this book, pp. oo. 

77 Kurze, Quellen, 173: “quod plus valerent quam materia"; "Cum dormirent homines" xxv, 
ed. Gretser: 250: "res irationales non possunt capere aliquid sanctitatis." 

78 Peter Biller, "Waldenses in German-speaking areas in the later fourteenth century: the 
view of an inquisitor,” in his The Waldenses, 1170-1530, 271-294. 

79 On his library, see Martina Hartmann, Humanismus und Kirchenkritik: Matthias Flacius 
Illyricus als Erforscher des Mittelalters (Stuttgart: 2001), chapter 4; on Zwicker's regis- 
ter, 184-186. See also on Flacius, Euan Cameron, “Primitivism, Patristics and Polemic in 
Protestant Visions of Early Christianity' in Katherine van Liere, Simon Ditchfield, and 
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for texts on the Waldensians since at least 1553,99? and he had acquired the 
1392-4 register by October 1555, the date of a letter he wrote to the Bohemian 
Brethren making use of its contents.?! The register was still intact, and in the 
following year it featured in Flacius's Catalogus testium veritatis. "I have in my 
hands,’ he wrote, “a large volume of processes, in which 443 in Pomerania, the 
Mark and nearby places - specified as Waldensians — are examined." His read- 
ing of the register is attested by the marginal notes he made in the fragment 
that is Helmstedt Codex 403 in Wolfenbüttel.82 

He remarked that Waldensians came to the region “ex Boemia,” here not dis- 
tinguishing between nomenclature “of Bohemia" and the first point in a journey; 
we have to assume that Flacius noticed these Brothers in the no-longer extant 
part of the register, for there are none in the extant fragments. He picked up and 
made use of the pointthat many followers had confessed having been in the sect 
for twenty or thirty years. The records showed, wrote Flacius, that "these Saxon 
regions 200 years ago and more - that is to say well before Hus — had been full 
of Waldensians: that it to say, full of orthodox and right-thinking Christians."53 
There will have been many more than the 443, he argued, referring to those who 
had hid or fled, and pointed to the fact that the 443 referred to many others. 
Mills were grinding in his Catalogue of Witnesses to the Truth, and the book's 
many printings secured wide and lasting knowledge of Flacius's claim. 

After Flacius the register suffered. More than half came to be lost, and what 
remained was split into two manuscripts. Alongside other books from Flacius's 
collection, these ended up in the Ducal Library at Wolfenbüttel, whose manu- 
script catalogues started appearing in 1884. A great figure in German medieval 
scholarship, Wilhelm Wattenbach (1819-97), spotted their description of one of 
the two manuscripts: the larger one. He borrowed it, lectured on it to the Berlin 
Academy, and then in 1886 published a study in the Academy's Proceedings. 
This contains a calendar of the depositions, the edition of three of them, a com- 
prehensive analysis of the others, and a detailed index. Though Wattenbach's 
grandfather came from a family of pastors, no evangelical agenda is visible. 


Howard Louthan (eds.), Sacred History: Uses of the Christian Past in the Renaissance World 
(Oxford: 2012), 27-51, at 48-49; Harald Bollbuck, "Ut ex vestustis membranis cognosco’: 
Matthias Flacius Illyricus and his use of inquisitors' registers and manuals" in Peter Biller 
and Lucy J. Sackville (eds.), Inquisition and Knowledge, 1200-1700 (York: 2022), pp. 211-32. 

8o Hartmann, Humanismus, 52, n. 41. 

81 Kurze, Quellen, 29, n. 9. 

82 Hartmann, Humanismus: 232. See also 229, on his annotation of Waldensian material in 
Helmstedt Codex 315. 

83 Matthias Flacius Illyricus, Catalogus testium veritatis (Basel: 1556), 721; Hartmann, 
Humanismus, 184—5, n. 294. 
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Because of its author’s precision, width of view and Olympian simplicity, these 
100 pages still constitute the most illuminating general account.84 

There the matter remained until it came into the hands of another fine 
German medievalist and a specialist in the history of Brandenburg, the Berlin- 
born Dietrich Kurze (1928-2016). Kurze found the other, smaller manuscript, 
in Wolfenbüttel,8° and in 1968 he published a 44-page study of it, containing an 
edition of one of the depositions. Then in 1975 Kurze edited the register. Kurze's 
work is magisterial and fundamental, but it bears more of a historiographical 
stamp of its period than does Wattenbach's. Kurze's formative years predated 
the rise of the laity as an object of study for historians and the vogue for the 
topic of their "lived religion." This may be one of the things lying behind the 
selectiveness of Kurze's edition, which omits many of the followers' responses. 
Divided Germany is also apparent. When Kurze was at work on this material, 
Brandenburg was in the German Democratic Republic. While his socio-eco- 
nomic account of the followers was entirely accurate, his underlining of one 
point — that some of them were rather well off — was directed at the emphasis 
on poverty in the crudely materialist explanations of medieval heresy being 
peddled at that time in the Karl Marx University of Leipzig. Other aspects of 
Zwicker were being clarified in these years, in particular his authorship of the 
Cum dormirent treatise, and his inquisitor's anthology.8° We are now witness- 
ing another very important stage, with Reima Välimäki’s large and magisterial 
general dissertation on Zwicker, his writings and his inquisitions, published in 
2019.87 

Flacius had an agenda. But what he said about numbers was correct. There 
were more than the extant records: many more. 195 depositions survive from 
Szczecin, the rest of the 443 do not. While at least the extant depositions 
from Szczecin are in three figures, those from Austria are zero. The Lutheran 
preacher called Michael Stiefel (+ 1567) wrote to Flacius describing what he 
had seen in a monastery in Steyr, Garsten, which was Zwicker's headquarters 
in Austria. There were "three rather large volumes of examinations and con- 
fessions of many men dissenting from the Church, examined by inquisitors 


84 Wattenbach, “Waldenser in Pommern.” 

85 The discovery is described by Kurze, Quellen, 19-20. 

86 In Biller's Aspects. See "Anti-Waldensian treatise" and "Waldenses in German-speaking 
areas,” in his The Waldenses, 170—1530, 237—291. 

87 “The Awakener of Sleeping Men: Inquisitor Petrus Zwicker, the Waldenses, and the 
Retheologisation of Heresy in Late Medieval Germany" (PhD thesis, University of Turku, 
2016); published as Reima Välimäki, Heresy in Late Medieval Germany: The Inquisitor 
Petrus Zwicker and the Waldensians (Heresy and Inquisition in the Middle Ages 6: York: 
York Medieval Press, 2019). 
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two hundred years before.”88 Zwicker executed between 80 and 100 in Steyr 
in 1397. The jigsaw pieces fit together: the fragment of the Szczecin register 
and its numbers, the unknown but certainly much larger number of sentences 
other than executions in Steyr, and the three fat volumes in Garsten. This is the 
last significance of the Szceczin records. There is just enough of them to help 
give us some idea of the very large dimensions of the sect whose destruction 
became Zwicker's life work. In the last glimpse we have of him, he was still at 
work as inquisitor, on 7 June 1404, in Buda in Hungary.?? 
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CHAPTER 8 
Western Germany Including Strasbourg 


Georg Modestin 


1 Early Waldensian Presence in the Western Part of the German 
Empire (12th-13th Centuries) 


In the first part of his pioneering overview of German Waldensianism, Herman 
Haupt stated in 1889 that the Waldensian sect had disseminated very early into 
the Western part of the German Empire.! However, evidence of a Waldensian 
presence in Western Germany is scant until the last decade of the 14th cen- 
tury, when the Rhineland had truly become one of the focal regions of German 
Waldensianism.? In the synodal statutes of the diocese of Toul in Lorraine, 
which were promulgated in 1192 by Bishop Eudes 1 of Vaudemont upon his 
ascension to the bishopric, it was stated that "heretics called VVadoys" were to 
be apprehended and conducted to the episcopal see to be punished.? In the 
summer of 1199, anti-Waldensian measures were also taken in Metz. Following 
a lost report by Bishop Bertram to Pope Innocent 111 about conventicles run 
by men and women in the diocese and the city of Metz, in which they read 
French translations of the Bible and preached one to another while showing 
contempt for the ordained priests, the pope ordered the bishop on 12 July to 
investigate matters further. He asked especially for more information about 
the translations and wanted to know whether those people paid due respect 
to the pope and the church. As he did not get a satisfactory answer, he ordered 


1 Herman Haupt, "Waldenserthum und Inquisition im südóstlichen Deutschland bis zur 
Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts,’ Deutsche Zeitschrift für Geschichtswissenschaft 1 (1889), 285-330 
(esp. 285). For overviews of German Waldensianism see also the second part of Haupt's 
study: “Waldenserthum und Inquisition im südöstlichen Deutschland seit der Mitte des 
14. Jahrhunderts,” Deutsche Zeitschrift für Geschichtswissenschaft 3 (1890), 337—411; Richard 
Kieckhefer, Repression of Heresy in Medieval Germany (Liverpool: 1979), 53-73, and Euan 
Cameron, Waldenses. Rejections of Holy Church in Medieval Europe (Oxford: 2000), 96-150. 
Most recently see Eugene Smelyansky, Heresy and Citizenship: Persecution of Heresy in Late 
Medieval German Cities (Abingdon and New York: 2020). 

Herman Haupt, Die religiósen Sekten in Franken vor der Reformation (Würzburg: 1892), 21. 
Edmond Martène and Ursin Durand (eds.), Thesaurus novus anecdotorum, vol. 4 (Paris: 1717), 
col. 1180, art. IX. 
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on 9 December another inquiry to be made by three Cistercian abbots, among 
them the abbot of Citeaux.* 

We learn about the outcome of this inquiry from the Cistercian chroni- 
cler Alberic of Trois-Fontaines ( after 1252), who identifies the group under 
scrutiny as “the sect called ‘of the Waldenses" (secta que dicitur Valdensium). 
According to Alberic, that sect was pullulating in the town, so that certain 
abbots were sent in there in order to preach against the heresy. The abbots 
reportedly burnt the “books translated from Latin into the Romance vernacu- 
lar" (libros de Latino in Romanum versos) and wiped out the sect.5 

The events in Metz are also referred to by the famous Cistercian prior and 
writer Caesarius of Heisterbach (+ after 1240) in the fifth distinction (“On 
demons") of his Dialogus miraculorum. In Caesarius's narrative, two heretics, 
presumably heresiarchs, qualified as *ministers of the devil" (ministri diaboli), 
are presented as having been previously condemned in and banned from the 
city of Montpellier. In Metz, they purportedly preached their errors to many 
people gathered around them, claiming that they had obtained the author- 
ity to preach from the Spirit. Bishop Bertram is said to have been helpless 
against them, because they were allegedly backed by some members of the 
city's elite turned against the bishop - a situation that would have led, if we 
take Caesarius of Heisterbach's words at face value, to the intervention of the 
Cistercian abbots. Be it as it may, Caesarius concluded that the heretics who had 
disseminated the “Waldensian heresies" (haereses Valdosianae) had been sent 
by the Spirit of error. In Caesarius's fifth distinction, from which this example 
is taken, heretics are referred to on several occasions, such as, for instance, the 
heretics in the city of Besancon in the Franche-Comté on the Western fringe of 


4 On the Metz case, see Herbert Grundmann, Religiöse Bewegungen im Mittelalter. 
Untersuchungen über die geschichtlichen Zusammenhänge zwischen der Ketzerei, den 
Bettelorden und der religiösen Frauenbewegung im 12. und 13. Jahrhundert und über die 
geschichtlichen Grundlagen der deutschen Mystik, (Historische Schriften) 267 (Berlin: 1935; 
repr. Hildesheim: 1977), 97-100, referring to MPL, vol. 214 (Paris: 1890), cols. 695-99, nos. 
CXLI-CXLII (1199, 12 July); cols. 793-95 no. CCXXXV (1199, 9 December). On those events, see 
also Kurt-Victor Selge, Die ersten Waldenser mit Edition des Liber antiheresis des Durandus 
von Osca. Erster Band: Untersuchung und Darstellung, (Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte) 37/1 
(Berlin: 1967), 290-93, and Beverly Mayne Kienzle, “Holiness and Obedience: Denouncement 
of Twelfth-Century Waldensian Lay Preaching,” in The Devil, Heresy and Witchcraft: Essays in 
Honor of Jeffrey B. Russell, ed. Alberto Ferreiro (Leiden: 1998), 259—78 (esp. 259). 

5 MGH Scriptores in folio, vol. 23 (Hannover: 1874), 878. 

6 Joseph Strange (ed.), Caesarii Heisterbacensis monachi ordinis Cisterciensis dialogus miracu- 
lorum, vol.1 (Cologne/Bonn/Brussels: 1851), distinctio quinta, cap. XX, 299-300. 
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the German Empire, or in the city of Cologne.” Yet, their heresy is not specified, 
unlike the “Waldensian heresies” in Metz, or the Albigensian heresy.$ But what 
all these heresies had in common was the fact that their sympathisers were, 
according to Caesarius, followers of the devil. 

Lorraine, the Franche-Comte, and also Burgundy, three territories forming 
the Western border of the Empire, seem to have been gateways through which 
the Waldensian heresy filtered from France into Germany, while another vec- 
tor of Waldensian expansion may have had its origin in Northern Italy.? In 
the Alsatian metropolis Strasbourg, the first known outburst of persecution 
occurred around the year 121. The Annales Marbacenses, which were nearly 
contemporary to the events, reported that more than eighty heretics under- 
went an ordeal, as a result of which most of them were condemned and 
burnt? while Caesarius of Heisterbach speaks of only ten heretics condemned 
to the stake.! Whatever the number, the nature of the heresy discovered in 
Strasbourg remains a mystery. The claim that they were Waldenses goes back 
to Daniel Specklin, a 16th-century Strasbourg architect and military engineer 
who is, in historiographical terms, notoriously unreliable, so that it is not at 
altogether clear whether the heretics of 1211 were indeed Waldenses, Cathars, 
or rather Ortlibians.!2 Twenty years after this affair, in 1231 or 1232, there was 
another anti-heretical outburst in Strasbourg, orchestrated, as it seems, by the 
local Dominicans, and resulting in the burning of some people convicted as 
followers of an unidentified heresy. This case was contemporary to the man- 
hunts directed by the infamous Conrad of Marburg, yet there is no evidence for 
Conrad having taken action in Strasbourg. 

Within the context of Conrad of Marburg’s heresy-hunts, which took place 
between 1231 and 1233, Waldenses appear only marginally. In a letter written by 
the archbishop of Mainz, Siegfried 111 of Eppstein, and the Dominican Bernard, 


7 Strange (ed.), Caesarii Heisterbacensis dialogus, vol. 1, distinctio quinta, cap. XVIII, 296- 
98; cap. XIX, 298-99. 
Strange (ed.), Caesarii Heisterbacensis dialogus, vol. 1, distinctio quinta, cap. XX1, 300—03. 
Martin Schneider Europäisches Waldensertum im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert, (Arbeiten 
zur Kirchengeschichte) 51 (Berlin: 1981), 95. For evidence of a Waldensian presence in 
Burgundy in the first half of the 13th century, see ibid., 31-32. 

10 MGH SS, vol. 9 (Hannover/Leipzig: 1907), 86-87. 

11 Strange (ed.), Caesarii Heisterbacensis dialogus, vol. 1, distinctio tertia, cap. XVII, 133-34. 

12 Amalie Fößel, Die Ortlieber: Eine spiritualistische Ketzergruppe im 13. Jahrhundert, (MGH 
Studien und Texte) 7 (Hannover: 1993), 39-48. On Daniel Specklin, see also Georg 
Modestin (ed.), Quellen zur Geschichte der Waldenser von Straßburg (1400-1401), (MGH 
Quellen) 22 (Hannover: 2007), 29-34. 

13  Fófel, Die Ortlieber, 48-55. 
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the latter being qualified as former papal penitentiary, to Pope Gregory 1x in 
the aftermath of Conrad's assassination on 30 July 1233, the two authors stated 
that Conrad, “being armed with the zeal of the faith against the cunning of 
the poor of Lyon,” supposedly discovered the heresy of the Manicheans.!* In 
the fourth continuation of the Gesta Treverorum - the anonymous work has a 
reputation for being a reliable source’ — there is, in connection with Conrad's 
activities, a lengthy list of heretical tenets and characteristics. Some of them 
appear to be distinctly Waldensian, such as the purported existence of three 
"heretical schools" in the city of Trier, the possession of holy scriptures trans- 
lated into German, or the assertion that the intercession of the Church was of 
no benefit for the dead.!6 These elements have been taken as evidence for the 
presence of Waldenses among the heretics discovered in Trier," though the 
main target of Conrad von Marburg's heresy-hunt were not the poor of Lyon. 
The inquisitor seems to have targeted Cathars whose doctrine was grossly dis- 
torted in the course of the interrogations.!8 

It is commonly accepted that the persecutions orchestrated by Conrad of 
Marburg led to a temporary lull of inquisitorial activities after his assassination, 
so that information about specific heresies became sparse. The canones passed 
under archbishop Werner of Eppstein (since 1259) at the provincial council 
of Mainz in 1261, for instance, contain a canon De haereticis. In this canon, 
the first out of fifty-four, the bishops are called to proceed against heretical 
depravity, but the nature of the heresies to be “exterminated” is not specified.!9 
During the whole 13th century, the Dominicans of Besancon were repeatedly 
summoned by the pope to act against heretics in Burgundy. But only on one 
occasion in 1248, the heresy is qualified as being the “heretical depravity called 
Vvaldensis."20 


14  MGH Scriptores in folio, vol. 23, 931. 

15 See Alexander Patschovsky, "Zur Ketzerverfolgung Konrads von Marburg,’ Deutsches 
Archiv für Erforschung des Mittelalters 37 (1981), 641—93 (esp. 646). 

16 MGH Scriptores in folio, vol. 24 (Hannover: 1879), 401. 

17 Schneider Europäisches Waldensertum, 96, 109. 

18 See Patschovsky, "Zur Ketzerverfolgung Konrads von Marburg," esp. 661 ("ein — allerdings 
bis ins Abstruse verzerrtes — Lehrgebäude der Katharersekte"). 

19 Johann Friedrich Schannat and [Hermann] Joseph Hartzheim (eds.), Concilia Germaniae, 
vol. 3 (Cologne: 1760), 596-97. 

20 Clémence Thévenaz Modestin and Georg Modestin, “Le supplice des vaudois aux Clées en 
1280 d’après le témoignage d'une source comptable savoyarde,” Schweizerische Zeitschrift 
für Religions- und Kulturgeschichte 99 (2005), 239-49 (esp. 242-45). It is possible that the 
friars from Besancon also presided over a trial in the neighbouring Savoyard castellany of 
Les Clées (in present-day Switzerland) where in 1280 an unknown number of Waldenses 
were burnt at the stake. 
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2 Before the Storm (14th Century) 


During most of the 14th century, “the Waldensians seem to have gone all but 
unnoticed,” while there was occasional action taken against beghards and 
beguines.?! This was notably the case in Strasbourg where during the 14th 
century the local beguines underwent repeatedly close examination.?? When 
Waldenses were targeted, especially in the 1360s, 1370s, or in the early 1380s, this 
happened on a comparatively small scale, and not in the Western part of the 
German Empire.?? This situation in which the "general antiheretical momen- 
tum was yet weak" changed dramatically towards the end of the 14th century 
when “the storm broke" and “one of the most vigorous antiheretical campaigns 
of all medieval Germany” started.?* The persecution may have been triggered 
off by the capture of a series of Waldensian masters, some of whom even con- 
verted and became Catholic priests. The sources attesting to this event have 
not yet been critically edited, so that the circumstances of the masters' dis- 
covery remain somehow obscure. We know, however, that among the “rectors 
of the sect of the Waldenses” unmasked in September 1391 — as states one of 
two extant masters’ lists —, there were several masters from Western Germany. 
This is the case of a cloth-shearer named Nicolas of Solothurn in present- 
day Switzerland,?° who reminds us that there might have been a Waldensian 
community in Solothurn, although next to nothing is known about it. The 
Waldensian masters were highly mobile: Nicolas of Solothurn, for instance, was 
named as their confessor by a woman and a man questioned in late November 
and early December 1392 during the Stettin trial, but he was also referred to 
in the records of the trial against the Waldenses of Strasbourg in 1400.27 


21 _ Kieckhefer, Repression of Heresy, 53. 

22 Alexander Patschovsky, “Straßburger Beginenverfolgungen im 14. Jahrhundert,’ Deutsches 
Archiv für Erforschung des Mittelalters 30 (1974), 56198. 

23 Kieckhefer, Repression of Heresy, 54-55. 

24  Kieckhefer, Repression of Heresy, 55. 

25 The lists containing the names of the unmasked masters have been published several 
times. We refer to Ignaz von Dóllinger (ed.), Beiträge zur Sektengeschichte des Mittelalters. 
Zweiter Teil: Dokumente vornehmlich zur Geschichte der Valdesier und Katharer (1890; repr. 
Darmstadt: 1982), 367, no. XXXIII. See also Peter Biller, “The 1391 lists of Waldensian ‘mag- 
istri’: Three further manuscripts,” Bolletino della Società di Studi Valdesi 103 (1982), 51-55; 
repr. in Peter Biller, The Waldenses, 1170-1530: Between a Religious Order and a Church, 
(Variorum Collected Studies Series) cs676 (Aldershot UK/Burlington USA: 2001), 233-36. 

26 Dietrich Kurze (ed.), Quellen zur Ketzergeschichte Brandenburgs und Pommerns, 
(Veröffentlichungen der Historischen Kommission zu Berlin) 45 (Quellenwerke) 6 
(Berlin: 1975), 8 (no. 4), 87-89 (no. 15). 

27 Modestin (ed.), Quellen, 182 with n. 134. 
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There is a second, longer list of Waldensian masters?? recording, among oth- 
ers, the names of one Henry of Engelstadt in the Mainz-Bingen district of today’s 
Rhineland-Palatinate who purportedly turned into a Catholic priest after his 
conversion, of one John of Mainz, a former tailor becoming a monk, and of one 
Conrad Waythoff who is said to having been murdered for turning his back on 
the sect, and who is possibly to be identified as the John Weidenhofer whose 
assassination in the mid-1370s is detailed in the Strasbourg trial records.?? Also 
listed is one Hermann Strauss, son of a capmaker, whose name points at the 
Strauss-women who played a crucial role in the Strasbourg trial, as they acted 
as witnesses for the civil court authorities in spring 1400, unveiling internal 
information about the local Waldensian community.30 


3 Mainz (1390-1393) 


Henry of Engelstadt and John of Mainz both originated from a region where 
in September 1391 (the date on one of the two extant masters’ lists) repression 
of Waldensianism had already started: in September 1390, the recently elected 
archbishop of Mainz, Conrad of Weinsberg, “set out to eradicate local heresy 
and anticlericalism. For the first time in the city’s history ... inquisitors prose- 
cuted a community of Waldenses in Mainz.”3! The first source related to these 
events is a list of seventeen heretical errors “discovered” around 29 September 
1390 in Mainz.?? These "errors" are fairly standard Waldensian tenets, with 
the notable exception that “they,” i.e. the heretics, were said to administer the 


28 von Döllinger (ed.), Beiträge, 330-31, no. XXV. 

29  Modestin (ed.), Quellen, 269-70. 

30 Modestin (ed.), Quellen, 210-12. 

31 On the Mainz case, see Jennifer Kolpacoff Deane, "Archiepiscopal Inquisitions in the 
Middle Rhine: Urban Anticlericalism and Waldensianism in Late Fourteenth-Century 
Mainz,” The Catholic Historical Review 92 (2006), 197-224 (esp. 197); see also eadem, “Die 
Verfolgung von waldensischen Häretikern in Mainz (1390-1393), Mainzer Zeitschrift. 
Mittelrheinisches Jahrbuch für Archälologie, Kunst und Geschichte 98 (2003), 1-19. It may 
be worth noting that Erfurt, where, according to a list of converted Waldensians (1391), 
Peter Zwicker and Martinus of Prague led an inquisition, is also a part of the Mainz arch- 
diocese, though there is no obvious connection to the persecutions led by Conrad of 
Weinsberg. See chapter 2 (c) in the present volume. 

32 The Mainz copy ofthislistis edited in Jennifer M. Kolpacoff, “Papal Schism. Archiepiscopal 
Politics and Waldensian Persecution (1378-1396): The Ecclesiopolitical Landscape of 
Late Fourteenth-Century Mainz" (PhD dissertation, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois: 2000), 283-84 (from which the articles referred to above are drawn). Another 
copy of this list is edited in von Dóllinger (ed.), Beiträge, 620—21, no. LIII. 
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sacraments themselves, which - at least for the Eucharist — was not a common- 
place assumption among German Waldenses. The Chronicon Moguntinum 
confirms in this context that — according to the heretics — no priest could con- 
secrate the host, but only married men of their sect. Following this anonymous 
chronicle, which has been attributed to a vicar of the Mainz cathedral chapter 
named John Kungstein (t 1404 or 1405), the heretics held their conventicles 
(conventicula) in their own house in Mainz called "Spiegelberg." They stood 
trial, the chronicle reports, before the inquisitor of heretical depravity and 
"many other masters and many experts in sacred Scripture" on 24 November. 
The year is not specified but, given that the heresy is said to have been discov- 
ered around 29 September 1390, it can be reasonably assumed that the trial was 
staged two months later. The verdict was, still following the Mainz chronicler, 
comparatively clement: eighteen repentant heretics were condemned to wear- 
ing yellow penitential crosses “for many days,’ while others preferred to take 
flight and stay hidden until the moment when the account was written down. 
Dead heretics who could not abjure their errors any more were exhumed.?? 

About two centuries later, the Jesuit scholar Nicolas Serarius (1558-1609) 
noted in his short account of the reign of archbishop Conrad of Weinsberg that 
thirty-six “infamous” citizens were brought to Bingen, a stronghold of the arch- 
bishops of Mainz situated some twenty-five miles down the Rhine from the 
cathedral city, and burnt.?* Compared to the Chronicon Moguntinum, the num- 
ber of heretics is conflated and the verdict hardened. This number has been 
interpreted as the result of a second push of anti-heretical measures, which 
was much harsher than the previous one, given that "the escalating anti-hereti- 
cal prosecutions" led to the execution of thirty-six unnamed Waldenses *who 
were either relapsed heretics or firm in their refusal to abjure."35 

If this explanation is correct, this second push has to be seen as a conse- 
quence of a commission issued in 1392 by Archbishop Conrad to a board of 
judges expected to proceed against heretics of both sexes, clerics as well as lay 
people, some of them already detained in chains.36 The judges were allowed 
to use the whole gamut of measures against these people, up to handing them 


33 Chronicon Moguntinum, ed. Carl Hegel, MGH Scriptores rerum Germanicarum in usum 
scholarum separatim editi, vol. 20 (Hannover: 1885), 63. 

34 Nicolaus Serarius (ed.), Moguntiacarum rerum ab initio usque ad reverendissimum et illus- 
trissimum hodiernum Archiepiscopum, ac Electorem, Dominum D. Ioannem Schwichardum 
libri quinque, vol. 5 (Mainz: 1604), 867. The copy of the University Library of Gent is acces- 
sible online at http://lib.ugent.be/catalog/bkto1:000215476 (accessed: 28 November 2021). 

35 Kolpacoff Deane, "Archiepiscopal Inquisitions, 215. 

36 Valentin Ferdinand Gudenus (ed.), Codex diplomaticus anecdotorum, vol. 3 (Frankfurt:1751), 
598-600, no. CCCLXXXIII. 
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over to the secular arm, which amounts to their execution. The members of 
this inquisitorial board were two vicars of Conrad of Weinsberg, firstly his vicar 
in pontificalibus, the Augustinian hermit Frederick of Mühlhausen, bishop of 
Toul of the Roman obedience since January 1391?" and secondly his vicar in 
spiritualibus since August 1391, Nicolas of Saulheim, dean of the collegiate 
church of St. Martin in Mainz;?? the third member of the board was John 
Wasmod of Homburg, an altar priest in the Mainz cathedral and author, in 
1398, of a polemical Tractatus contra hereticos beckhardos, lolhardos et sweste- 
riones, before becoming, one year later, rector of the University of Heidelberg. 
Given Wasmod's comparatively low rank, his inclusion into the inquisitorial 
board must have been motivated either by his particular interests or his exper- 
tise in the matter of heresy, or both. Accordingly, he has been identified as a 
“key participant in the events."?? 

The three members of the board were summoned to collaborate with the 
papal inquisitor of heretical depravity. This unnamed inquisitor who had 
probably already presided over the trial against the Mainz Waldenses on 24 
November 1390 was most likely the Dominican friar Nicolas Bóckeler, nomi- 
nated by the Dominican master general Raymond of Capua on 10 April 1390 as 
inquisitor in the archdiocese of Mainz. A few years later, he would get in touch 
with the Waldenses of Strasbourg.^? 

Apart the execution of the thirty-six unnamed Waldenses, presumably 
burnt under the authority of the board installed by Archbishop Conrad of 
Weinsberg in 1392, there was a second thread of persecution: according to a 


37 Asa result of the schism, the see of Toul was disputed. While Bishop John of Neufchâtel 
(as bishop 1372-1384, as administrator 1384-1398) and the cathedral chapter favoured the 
Avignonese papacy, the city sided with the Roman pope. Frederick of Mühlhausen was 
promoted to the see of Toul by the Roman Pope Boniface 1x on 22 January 1391, but could 
not get hold of his diocese. In 1392 and 1399 he acted as suffragan in the diocese of Mainz; 
see Die Bischöfe des Heiligen Römischen Reiches 1198 bis 1448: Ein biographisches Lexikon, 
ed. by Erwin Gatz with Clemens Brodkorb (Berlin: 2001), 769-70 (Michel Parisse). 

38 On the circumstances of Nicolas of Saulheim's nomination as Conrad's vicar, see Alois 
Gerlich, "Konrad von Weinsberg: Kurfürst des Reiches und Erzbischof von Mainz 
(1390-1396), Jahrbuch für das Bistum Mainz 8 (1958/60), 179-204, repr. in Alois Gerlich, 
Territorium, Reichund Kirche: Ausgewählte Beiträge zur mittelrheinischen Landesgeschichte. 
Festgabe zum 80. Geburtstag, eds. Christiane Heinemann et al., (Veröffentlichungen der 
Historischen Kommission für Nassau) 74 (Wiesbaden: 2005), 108-32 (esp. 115). 

39 On Wasmod, see Kolpacoff Deane, “Archiepiscopal Inquisitions," 203-04, 220-21. 

40 On Nicolas Béckeler, see Georg Modestin, “Ein Mainzer Inquisitor in 
Straßburg: Ketzerverfolgung und Ordensreform auf dem Lebensweg von Nikolaus 
Bóckeler OP (1378-1400), Mainzer Zeitschrift. Mittelrheinisches Jahrbuch für Archälologie, 
Kunst und Geschichte 102 (2007), 167—73. 
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presumably contemporary account,*! three more men were burnt in Bingen on 
10 March 1393. Two of them, Peter of Kirn and Conrad Falken, were said to have 
held a series of Waldensian tenets, which, however, do not correspond exactly 
to the "errors" discovered two and a half years earlier. There is a notable con- 
tradiction within this second list concerning the status of the Eucharist, which 
is addressed in three out of ten paragraphs: if in paragraph number eight it is 
stated that "they" hold nothing of the sacrament of the altar, saying that the 
bread and the wine stay the same as before, paragraph nine claims that the 
bread can be transubstantiated into the "real body of Christ" (in verum cor- 
pus Christi), but not by a priest in a state of mortal sin. Article ten, however, 
goes back to article eight, denying that the disciples of Christ got his real body 
and blood, as they were not offered it by him. Given that all ten articles were 
allegedly transmitted to Peter of Kirn by this brother Nicolas, who is said to 
have been a priest in Bingen and who was burnt together with Peter of Kirn 
and Conrad Valken, they may reflect discussions about the Eucharist among 
Waldenses, but also among certain clerics. Alternatively, the uncertainties 
about the status of the Eucharist might also be blamed on the notary responsi- 
ble for writing down this list of articles. 

In the undated verdict against a layman called Henne Russeneyden of the 
diocese of Trier one learns more about the fate of Conrad Falken and Peter 
of Kirn who were to be burnt in Bingen on 10 March 1393.47 Both men had 
been arrested on the ground of Waldensian heresy (in heresi Waldensium dep- 
rehensi) and brought to trial in Heidelberg, the residential city of the counts 
palatine, which was in the diocese of Worms. It is not known how the two pre- 
sumed Waldenses had come to Heidelberg. The fact that they would be finally 
burnt in Bingen suggests that they stood under the jurisdiction of the arch- 
bishop of Mainz; at the same time the relations between Conrad of Weinsberg 
and the counts palatine were excellent, so that the transfer from one jurisdic- 
tion, Heidelberg, to another, Bingen, does not seem to have caused any prob- 
lem. Itis certainly not by accident that they found themselves in Heidelberg, as 
the local university is known for having been a stronghold of orthodoxy in the 
Rhineland: “the Wittelsbachs of the Palatinate also held a deep commitment 
to lay orthodoxy, and therein lay one of the primary reasons that the family 
established [in 1386] the University of Heidelberg ... in order to 'strengthen the 
holy Christian faith'"^3 


41 See the edition in Kolpacoff, “Papal Schism,” 285-86. 

42 This verdict is edited in Kolpacoff, “Papal Schism,” 288-93. 

43 Kolpacoff Deane, "Archiepiscopal Inquisitions,’ 210-11. On the University of Heidelberg as 
centre for anti-heretical action, see also Michael Ténsing, Johannes Malkaw aus Preussen 
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Hearing about the capture of Conrad Falken and Peter of Kirn, Henne 
Russeneyden had hurried to Heidelberg in order to defend them, only to be 
brought himself to trial for being suspect of heresy (pro eorundem liberacione 
ac defensione cum effectu se interposuit et illius occasione detentus fuit). He 
was interrogated by a panel of university masters and, showing himself willing 
to abjure his heresy, he was condemned for Waldensianism to lifelong impris- 
onment on water and bread, interrupted only on Sundays and religious feasts, 
when he was taken out of prison to be exposed in public with penitential 
crosses sewn on his clothing. 

The board condemning Henne Russeneyden, which would probably also 
preside over the trial against Conrad Falken and Peter of Kirn, consisted of 
three persons. Two of them were renowned doctors who had both come from 
Prague upon the foundation of the University of Heidelberg in 1386: the theo- 
logian Conrad of Soltau,** acting as commissioner of the bishop of Worms, in 
whose diocese Heidelberg lay, and the canonist John of Noet,^5 commissioner 
of the bishop of Speyer (it is not clear why the bishop of Speyer was also rep- 
resented in this trial, given that the defendant originated from the diocese of 
Trier). John of Noet was presumably also the owner of the codex into which 
the verdict against Henne Russeneyden was copied together with other mate- 
rial pertaining to inquisitorial matters (Darmstadt, Hessische Landes- und 
Hochschulbibliothek, Hs. 430).*% The third member of the inquisitorial board 
was none other than Nicolas Bóckeler, the Dominican inquisitor in the ecclesi- 
astical province of Mainz. Yet, at this very moment, the Waldensian heresy was 
not in the focus of Bóckeler's attention, as the inquisitor was caught in a pro- 
tracted struggle against the Urbanist agitator and propagandist John Malkaw 
from Prussia.^? 


(ca. 1360-1416): Ein Kleriker im Spannungfeld von Kanzel, Ketzerei und Kirchenspaltung, 
(Studien zu dem Luxemburgern und ihrer Zeit) 10 (Warendorf: 2004), 57-58. 

44 On Conrad of Soltau, see Tónsing, Johannes Malkaw, 408-09. See also Die deutsche 
Literatur des Mittelalters: Verfasserlexikon, ed. Burghart Wachinger et al., vol. 11 (Berlin- 
New York: 2004), cols. 880-86 (FJ. Worstbrock). 

45 On John of Noet, see Tónsing, Johannes Malkaw, 406-07. John of Noet would nota- 
bly figure in 1425 among the Heidelberg doctores presiding over the trials against the 
German Hussite John Drändorf and John's servant, Martin Borchard; see Hermann 
Heimpel (ed.), Drei Inquisitions-Verfahren aus dem Jahre 1425. Akten der Prozesse gegen 
die deutschen Hussiten Johannes Dründorf und Peter Turnau sowie gegen Dründorfs Diener 
Martin Borchard, (Veröffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts für Geschichte) 24 
(Göttingen: 1969), 64, 66, 97, 99, 151 (biographical notice on John of Noet), 199. 

46 Ténsing, Johannes Malkaw, 375-77. 

47  Onthisaffair see Tónsing, Johannes Malkaw. 
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After a first unsuccessful attempt to secure Malkaw's conviction for heresy in 
Strasbourg, Bóckeler presented his case to the doctors of Heidelberg in order to 
have Malkaw's tenets qualified as heretical. The consultation of the Heidelberg 
doctors took place on 22 July 1392 in the home of the theologian Conrad of 
Soltau, where a panel of university doctors and masters had gathered, among 
them the canonist John of Noet.^ It is thus reasonable to assume that the trials 
against Henne Russeneyden and later Conrad Falken and Peter of Kirn took 
place in the aftermath of this consultation. After the reported execution of 
thirty-six Waldenses in Bingen, about which we know next to nothing, and the 
burning of Conrad Falken, Peter of Kirn, and Peter's brother, the priest Nicolas, 
also in Bingen on March 10 1393, the persecution of heretics in Mainz seems to 
have come to a standstill. 

We are fairly well informed on the prosecuting organs, at least for the sec- 
ond phase of the heresy-hunt after 1390. While the beginning of the repression 
in September 1390 is shrouded in mystery, we know the composition of the 
two panels set up later for investigating heretics: on the one hand, the inquis- 
itorial board installed by Archbishop Conrad of Weinsberg during the year 
1392, which consisted of his two vicars, Frederick of Mühlhausen and Nicolas 
of Saulheim, as well as of the altar priest John Wasmod; and on the other hand, 
the university panel coming together probably after 22 July 1392, but before 
10 March 1393, in which the Heidelberg doctors Conrad of Soltau and John of 
Noet collaborated with the Dominican inquisitor Nicolas Bóckeler. The lead in 
taking measures against heretics has been "clearly" attributed to the “agenda 
and initiative" of Archbishop Conrad of Weinsberg, “whose election preceded 
the first inquisition [in 1390] by a matter of months" only Conrad's anti- 
heretical agenda is to be seen within the context of his "abiding interest in 
local ecclesiastical matters which [at least in the first years of his episcopate] 
surpassed that of either his predecessor or his German archiepiscopal peers."50 


4 Strasbourg (1400) 


The persecution of Waldensian heretics in Mainz in 1390 marks the beginning 
of an Empire-wide heresy-hunt that would last more than ten years. At the end 
of this decade is the trial against the Waldenses of Strasbourg in spring 1400, 


48 Tònsing, Johannes Malkaw, 55-64. 
49 Kolpacoff Deane, “Archiepiscopal Inquisitions,’ 218. 
50  Kolpacoff Deane, “Archiepiscopal Inquisitions,’ 219. 
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which in many aspects differed from the events in Mainz.5! First of all, the 
records of the Strasbourg trial have been preserved, which makes it a much 
better documented case than the Mainz affair, where the court records are 
lost. In Strasbourg, the persecuting body was not the bishop, but the city coun- 
cil, which staged this trial rather reluctantly. Indeed, the presence of a local 
Waldensian community in the Alsatian metropolis was known at least since 
the first half of the 1390s, when the Mainz inquisitor Nicolas Böckeler, also in 
charge of the diocese of Strasbourg, came into contact with it. But unlike in 
Mainz, this did not (yet) lead to a trial, since Bóckeler admitted, whether pres- 
surized or not do so, the local Waldenses to secret penance. Things could have 
gone on in the same way, had it not been for the appearance of a unnamed 
Dominican preacher from the convent of Basel who publicly sermonised in 
the church of the Dominican convent of Strasbourg in the time of advent 1399 
against the presence of "heretics" in the city, and who is likely to be identified 
with the Dominican friar Peter Mangold.?? It is not documented who or what 
had motivated the Dominican to start an anti-heretical preaching campaign in 
Strasbourg. All that we know is that his public speeches forced the hand of the 
city authorities who came under pressure to proceed against "their" Waldenses. 

The trial started around 13 March and ended on 3 April 1400.5? On this day 
twenty-one men and women were banned from the diocese of Strasbourg for 
having dishonoured the city with the "errors of their bad faith." This justifica- 
tion is revealing: in the eyes of the town fathers, the main issue was less the 
offense made to God or to the Church than the dishonour brought upon the 
city, which had been made public by the Dominican preacher. Two days ear- 
lier, on 1 April, six other men and women had been banned for five years for 
the same reason, so that the total toll of the trial amounted to twenty-seven 
individuals?^ — a figure that represented about the entire Waldensian com- 
munity of Strasbourg. A second, accessory, justification for the banishments 
was the murder of one John Weidenhofer in the mid-1370s. Weidenhofer, who 
is perhaps to be identified with the murdered heresiarch Conrad Waythoff 
referred to above, is mentioned in the trial records as a converted master killed 
in Strasbourg by his former co-believers fearing detection. His assassination, 


51 On the Strasbourg trial, see Modestin (ed.), Quellen, as well as Georg Modestin, Ketzer in 
der Stadt: Der Prozess gegen die Straßburger Waldenser von 1400, (MGH Studien und Texte) 
41 (Hannover 2007). 

52 On Peter Mangold, see Modestin (ed.), Quellen, 58-63. 

53 On the dating of the trial, see Modestin (ed.), Quellen, 55-57. 

54 The verdicts, in the form of oaths of truce ("Urfehden"), are edited in Modestin (ed.), 
Quellen, 192-196. 
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which amounted to a violation of public peace almost three decades past, was 
nonetheless “revived” in early April 1400 in order to criminalize the men and 
women to be banned. 

What is known about the Strasbourg Waldenses from the trial records, 
together with evidence gathered from non-criminal, everyday sources, allows 
a social analysis of this tiny heterodox minority living in the midst of roughly 
18,000 (according to the 1444 census) more or less “orthodox” inhabitants.55 
The Waldenses in Strasbourg were, for some of them, inn-keepers, merchants, 
and pedlars; the great majority however, were craftsmen such as weavers, 
cloth-shearers, or tailors working within the highly specialized sector of cloth- 
and dressmaking.59 This professional specialisation accounts for the fact that 
most Waldenses lived in only two out of the nine city parishes of Strasbourg, 
the parish of Young St. Peter and - to a lesser extent — the parish of Old St. 
Peter.” The boundaries between craft and trade were porous, and the passing 
from the former to the latter amounted to a social ascension. The Strasbourg 
Waldenses followed this general trend and several of them, such as the zur 
Birken family, showed a good sense of entrepreneurship. Within one gener- 
ation, the zur Birkens progressed from representing the corporation of the 
tailors (Hermann zur Birken, who had come to Strasbourg as an immigrant) 
to representing the burghers in the city council (Hermann's son Claus). Both 
Hermann and Claus served one term as one of three members of the "Drei 
auf dem Pfennigturm,” a specialised financial board administrating the city's 
debts.58 The zur Birkens are the most outstanding example for the social suc- 
cess of the Strasbourg Waldenses. On a lesser social level, this success was 
duplicated by other Waldenses who participated in the managing of their 
corporations.?? This upward movement lasted until the trial of 1400, which 
brought it to an abrupt end. 

A case apart in every respect is John Blumstein, who seems to have been 
a local patrician, though his exact origins are not known. He was a man of 


55 The following draws on Modestin, Ketzer in der Stadt, 82-123; see also idem, “Religiöse und 
soziale Kohabitation in Straßburg am Vorabend des Waldenserprozesses von 1400: Mit 
einem Nachtrag zum straßburgischen Minoriten Nikolaus von Blaufelden,” in Pluralität — 
Konkurrenz — Konflikt: Religiöse Spannungen im städtischen Raum der Vormoderne, ed. 
Jórg Oberste, (Forum Mittelalter Studien) 8 (Regensburg: 2013), 151-62. 

56 See Modestin, Ketzer in der Stadt, 933—110. 

57 See Modestin, Ketzer in der Stadt, 110—118. 

58 | Onthezur Birken family, see also Georg Modestin, "Les vaudois de Strasbourg entre piété 
et prospérité (deuxième moitié du XIV* siécle)," in Valdesi medievali: Bilanci e prospettive 
di ricerca, ed. Marina Benedetti, (Studi Storici) (Turin: 2009), 103-11 (esp. 106-08). 

59  Modestin, Ketzer in der Stadt, 108-109. 
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considerable wealth who acted as a protector for the local Waldenses. It was he 
who negotiated, together with the inquisitor Böckeler, the secret penance the 
Waldenses underwent in the early 1390s. And although he failed in averting the 
trial in 1400, at the end of which his own mother was banned for her lifetime 
from the city, Blumstein did not fall out of favour with the city fathers. At the 
end of 1401, only one and a half year after the trial, he is attested as bailiff of 
Lichtenau, a territory belonging to the city of Strasbourg. Until his death some 
time before 10 May 1437, he continued serving the city in various functions, 
among them as one of the city's envoys to the Council of Constance and to the 
court of Pope Martin v.60 

Being socially integrated, the Strasbourg Waldenses lived, in terms of reli- 
gion, a double life, listening and confessing to their itinerant masters, as well as 
accepting penance from them, as long as they were available. But after the late 
1380s the visits from these masters, whom the Strasbourg trial records refer to 
invariably as “Winkeler” (i.e. “corner preachers"), seem to have ceased, which is 
concomitant with the discovery and capture of a large number of them in 1391. 
As a consequence, the Waldenses in Strasbourg were spiritually orphaned, 
which must have caused a crisis within the community. This crisis is likely to 
be a local offspring of a much more generalized crisis that had struck German 
Waldensianism in the late 14th century.®! The question whether the Empire- 
wide repression in the last decade of this century had caused this crisis or if the 
heresy-hunt in itself was *only" the most brutal symptom of it remains open. 

In Strasbourg, the most striking sign of this crisis was the fact that several 
members of the community — and not the lesser ones, as Hermann zur Birken 
and his wife were among them - got in touch with a few chosen representa- 
tives of the mendicant orders in what seems to have been an attempt to "reg- 
ularize" their situation. These friars, among them the Dominican Frederick 
of Eichstátt, also attested as a confessor in an entirely orthodox context, and 
the Franciscan Nicolas of Blaufelden, may have had a special appeal to the 
Waldenses bereft of their own masters, as both groups lived a common ideal 
of poverty and shared a strong vocation for the cura animarum.9? The wish 


60 On John Blumstein see Modestin (ed.), Quellen, 230-42. 

61 On this crisis see Kieckhefer, Repression of Heresy, chapter 4 (“The Crisis of the 
Waldensians"); Kathrin Utz Tremp, “Multum abhorrerem confiteri homini laico: Die 
Waldenser zwischen Laienapostolat und Priestertum, insbesondere an der Wende vom 14. 
zum 15. Jahrhundert," in Pfaffen und Laien: Ein mittelalterlicher Antagonismus? Freiburger 
Colloquium 1996, eds. Eckart Conrad Lutz and Ernst Tremp, (Scrinium Friburgense) 10 
(Fribourg/Switzrland: 1999), 153-89; Cameron, Waldenses, 18-25, 139—44. 

62 On these contacts, see Modestin, Ketzer in der Stadt, 121-23; on Nicolas of Blaufelden, see 
also in particular Modestin, “Religiöse und soziale Kohabitation,’ 160-62. 
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to reintegrate religiously into the mainstream of society may have been eased 
by the fact that on the one hand, the Waldenses were already socially inte- 
grated in Strasbourg, and on the other, the tiny Waldensian minority lived, 
at least locally, in a sort of religious “symbiosis with the Roman church." In 
other words, “At the end of the 14th century the Strasbourg Waldenses were 
not entirely separated from the official church, as they needed it,” at least for 
the sacrament of the altar, which they did not, unlike what was allegedly the 
practice in Mainz, consecrate themselves.9? It is difficult to establish to what 
extent the Waldenses' participation in church life amounted to mere dissimu- 
lation in order to avoid detection and to what extent it was the result of genu- 
ine interest, be it under the pressure of the circumstances. In Strasbourg there 
were some hesitations whether certain sacramentals were admissible or not, 
and at least one woman affirmed during her trial that she had always prayed 
the Ave Maria.64 

Seventeen, maybe more, Waldenses who were questioned during the trial 
were neophytes who had been born elsewhere. Others were descendants of 
immigrants, so that the number of dyed-in-the-wool Strasburgers was com- 
paratively modest. On the other hand, newcomers assimilated quickly, like, 
for example Hermann zur Birken from Friedberg, who made it into the city 
council. The immigration of Waldensian sympathizers to Strasbourg followed 
to some extent a more general pattern, as the Alsatian metropolis attracted 
numerous people from elsewhere. There was, however one key differ- 
ence: whereas many of Strasbourg's new inhabitants stemmed from the local 
hinterland, the Waldenses came from further away, Strasbourg being situated 
at the crossroad between a North-South axis in the Rhineland and a West-East 
axis pointing to Swabia. In the past, a connection has been proposed between 
trials in Swabia® and a Waldensian immigration from this region to Strasbourg. 
A closer look reveals however that — except for one family — these two phe- 
nomena were independent one from the other, as the Swabian immigration to 


63 See Francis Rapp, “Les vaudois à Strasbourg à la fin du Moyen Age,” in Anthropos 
Laikos: Mélanges Alexandre Faivre à l'occasion de ses 30 ans d'enseignement, eds. Marie- 
Anne Vannier et al., (Paradosis. Études de littérature et de théologie anciennes) 44 
(Fribourg/Switzerland: 2000), 267—76 (esp. 269—70). 

64  Modestin, Ketzer in der Stadt, 145-47. On the question “how [the Waldenses] actually 
lived and how their religious lives achieved a modus vivendi with Catholicism as then 
practiced," see Cameron, Waldenses, 131-39 (esp. 132). 

65 On the trials in Swabia, see the succinct overview by Alexander Patschovsky, “Häresien,” 
in Handbuch der bayerischen Kirchengeschichte. Erster Band: Von den Anfängen bis zur 
Schwelle der Neuzeit. II. Das kirchliche Leben, ed. Walter Brandmiiller (St. Ottilien: 1998), 


755-71, esp. 763-65. 
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Strasbourg predated the persecutions of the 1390s. The exception proving the 
rule was the case of the “Struss-women,’ a mother and her two adult daugh- 
ters, who were described in the Strasbourg records as being from Augsburg 
("die von Ougesburg"), where a trial had taken place in 1393, and who served 
the city council seven years later as witnesses for the prosecution.66 Whether 
the Waldensian immigrants to Strasbourg were fugitives or not, the city did 
actually attract "foreign" Waldenses, which is most likely to be explained by 
the presence of a well-established Waldensian community.” Still, the exist- 
ing contacts between Waldenses from different cities and regions — notably 
between the cities of Strasbourg and Freiburg-im-Uchtland®8 — have to be con- 
sidered within the framework of general migration and trade patterns. 

After the 1400 trial, heresy disappeared from the public sphere in Strasbourg 
until the mid-1430s, when the Dominican Hugo of Ehenheim publicly stood up 
against those ^who hide in corners for preaching"? yet this incident does not 
seem to have had any consequences. 


5 The Hussite Challenge (15th Century) 


Apart from small-scale but tough and persistent anti-Waldensian repression, 
in the 15th century German Waldensianism faced a new challenge, which 
was Hussitism. Much has been written about mutual contacts and influ- 
ences, given that Hussite ideas disseminated into regions with a long-stand- 
ing Waldensian tradition. Besides Bohemia, one must name in this context 
Franconia and, to a lesser extent, the Rhineland. The main problem when talk- 
ing about Husso-Waldensian contacts consists in distinguishing "traditional" 


66 On the Augsburg-Strasbourg connection and the Augsburg trial of 1393, see Georg 
Modestin, “Der Augsburger Waldenserprozess und sein Straßburger Nachspiel (1393- 
1400), Zeitschrift des Historischen Vereins für Schwaben 103 (2011), 43-68. 

67  Onimmigration issues see Modestin, Ketzer in der Stadt, 82-87. 

68 See Georg Modestin, “Weiträumige Kontakte: Straßburger Waldenser in freiburgischen 
Quellen (bis 1400),” Freiburger Geschichtsblätter 82 (2005):19-37. 

69 Modestin, Ketzer in der Stadt, 154. 

70 As an introduction into the topic, see for instance Frantisek Smahel, “Crypto- et semi- 
vaudois dans la Bohême hussite,” Revue de l'histoire des religions 217/1 (2000), 101-20; 
Cameron, Waldenses, 144-50; and Franz Machilek, “Aufschwung und Niedergang der 
Zusammenarbeit von Waldensern und Hussiten im 15. Jahrhundert (unter besonderer 
Berücksichtigung der Verhältnisse in Deutschland)' in Friedrich Reiser und die 
“waldensisch-hussitische Internationale" im 15. Jahrhundert, eds. Albert de Lange and 
Kathrin Utz Tremp (Waldenserstudien) 3 (Heidelberg/Ubstadt-Weiher/Basel: 2006), 


277-316. 
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Waldensian tenets from later Hussite influences, as the latter tended to cover 
and absorb the earlier layers of heterodox beliefs. As a consequence, “the issue 
of [the] interrelation [between Waldensianism and Hussitism] is complex 
and controversial," all the more so as “such things as did resemble Waldensian 
teachings" in Hussite, and especially Taborite, thought, “could as easily have 
been discovered independently, through a literalist reading of the Bible." The 
refusal to take oaths, for instance, once a litmus test for Waldensianism, had 
become by 1425 a heretical staple of Waldensianism and the Taborite move- 
ment.?? In that year, a trial took place in Heidelberg, which was still a strong- 
hold of doctrinal orthodoxy: it was the trial against John Drändorf from Silesia 
who is — together with his fellow Peter Turnau from Prussia, whose trial fol- 
lowed Drändorf’s a few months later in Udenheim on the Rhine - today's prob- 
ably best-known German Hussite."? We do not want to enter into the details of 
these cases; we note, however, that both defendants were well educated clerics 
(Drändorf was also a priest) who had received a part of their University training 
in Prague. They had little in common with the largely self-taught Waldensian 
masters, even if Drándorf adopted a more or less itinerant way of life leading 
him repeatedly into the Rhineland and bearing some resemblance with that 
of the Waldensian heresiarchs. Their beliefs and convictions, however, were 
predominantly Hussite, and Drándorf's acknowledgement of the existence of 
purgatory was even overtly anti-Waldensian.7* 

References to Waldensianism could be very cursory. In 1421, for instance, one 
Helwig Drigenberger, a poor, uneducated priest, was brought to trial in Worms. 
The court was presided by John Lahnstein, official of the local bishop, who 
was assisted by a panel of Heidelberg professors. In his trial, Helwig was asked 
whether he had ever discussed the catholic faith with other people. Having 
answered affirmatively, he was summoned to say more about his interlocutors, 
whom he finally identified as “people called Grublinslude" (“pits’ people”),75 
a term used in Augsburg in the early 15th century to designate Waldenses,76 
which alluded, like the term ^Winkeler" in Strasbourg, to the secrecy of their 


71 Cameron, Waldenses, 145, 147. 

72 Machilek, "Aufschwung und Niedergang,” 292. 

73 On their trials see Heimpel, Drei Inquisitions-Verfahren. Drawing on Heimpel is Kurt- 
Victor Selge, "Heidelberger Ketzerprozesse in der Frühzeit der hussitischen Revolution," 
Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 82 (1971) (= Vierte Folge xx), 167—202 (esp. 183ff). 

74 See Heimpel, Drei Inquisitions-Verfahren, 43-51 (esp. 44). 

75 Hermann Heimpel (ed.), Zwei Wormser Inquisitionen aus den Jahren 1421 und 1422, 
(Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Góttingen, Philologisch-historische 
Klasse) 3 (Folge 73) (Góttingen 1969), 40, nos 41-42. 

76  Modestin, “Der Augsburger Waldenserprozess, 57-58. 
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doings. It is not known what Helwig had learned during these meetings, but he 
was definitely not Waldensian. The same term appears also in the Franconian 
city of Würzburg within the context of the 1446 mass trial against heretics who 
forswore otherwise unknown tenets.’7 

The difficulty of distinguishing older Waldensian from younger Hussite 
creeds and their partial overlapping does, however, not imply the com- 
plete disappearance of the older stratum, despite the heavy blows German 
Waldensianism had to endure during the last decade of the 14th century. In the 
mass trial against heretics in Eichstátt in 1460, for instance, which ended with 
a collective abjuration, the tenets were — apart from Hussite inflections such as 
the communion sub utraque specie — "still" predominantly Waldensian (if we 
can take the trial records at face value).78 

The challenges German Waldensianism was facing during the 15th century 
are probably best exemplified by the figure of Frederick Reiser." He was born 
at the very beginning of the century in Deutach near Donauwórth into the 
family of a Waldensian tradesman. In 1418 he was sent to Nürnberg into the 
household of John of Plauen where he was educated to become a Waldensian 
master. Around 1418 or 1420, he was ordained a Waldensian master and began 
a life of itinerant preaching. This way of life would last until Reiser's cap- 
ture and subsequent execution at the stake in Strasbourg in 1458. He seems 
to have found there a group of local sympathisers, and wished, according to 
the extant trial records, to give up his itinerant life and finish his remaining 
time in the Alsatian metropolis, where local heterodoxy apparently had not 
been completely rooted out. As to Reiser's biography, it would have been 
up to this point that of a "traditional" Waldensian preacher, were it not for 
his intense contacts with the Bohemian “heretics.” Indeed, he got in touch 
with the Taborites in 1428 (in this trial in Strasbourg he claimed having been 


77 Horst Kópstein, “Zu den Auswirkungen der hussitischen revolutionären Bewegung in 
Franken,’ in Karl Obermann and Josef Polisensky (eds.), Aus 500 Jahren deutsch-tschecho- 
slowakischer Geschichte (Berlin: 1958), 1-40 (esp. 33-40, the term “Grubenhaimer” being 
quoted on p. 39, n. 88). 

78 See on this trial Franz Machilek, "Ein Eichstätter Inquisitionsverfahren aus dem Jahre 
1460, Jahrbuch für fränkische Landesforschung 34/35 (1975), 417—46 (esp. 426-28). 

79 The main source of information for Reiser's biography is a romanced account by Andreas 
Jung (1822), which has been repeatedly criticised. We refer therefore essentially to the 
only existing contemporary account of his trial in 1458; see Horst Kópstein, "Über den 
deutschen Hussiten Friedrich Reiser," Zeitschrift für Geschichtswissenschaft 7 (1959), 1068— 
82 (esp. 1079-82), repr. in Friedrich Reiser und die “waldensisch-hussitische Internationale,” 
59-63. On Reiser see also the contributions by Albert de Lange, Martin Schneider, Jörg 
Feuchter, Dietrich Kurze, and Kathrin Utz Tremp in Friedrich Reiser und die "waldensisch- 
hussitische Internationale". 
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captured by them in the vicinity of Vienna) and came to Tabor and subse- 
quently to Prague. Hearing Hussite preaching changed his religious vocation, 
as he was ordained at his request (so he admitted in his trial) a priest by the 
Taborite bishop Nicolas of Pelhřimov. Subsequently he favoured the Hussites' 
cause, since he is said to have served as a young priest among German-speak- 
ing Hussites in Bohemia. He attended even public audiences at the Council of 
Basel and led a highly itinerant life, the details of which cannot be discussed 
within this chapter. We wish, however, to point to the fact that Reiser seems 
to have been involved in trying to build up some kind of formal collaboration 
between the Hussite, in particular the Taborite, movement and what was left 
from German Waldensianism. Accordingly, he said during his trial that he had 
been sent to the Rhine region by “people of his faith." According to his trial 
record, he was to attend a meeting scheduled in Strasbourg for 1459, the year 
after his trial and death at stake. Besides being ordained a priest in Prague, 
he further admitted during his trial that he had been considered as a bishop 
"of the faithful in the Roman Church despising the donation of Constantine," 
a title, as he said, *made for him" in Bohemia by the English Wycliffite Peter 
Paine. Without entering the controversial question of the exact nature of the 
organisation Reiser was purportedly building up, one has to acknowledge 
that his biography definitely stands out, be it only for the passage from native 
Waldensianism to Hussitism. This conversion is revealing, because it discloses 
an intrinsic weakness of the Waldensian movement: it has been argued that 
Waldensian lay preachers suffered as time went by from a lack of legitimacy 
when being confronted with ordained clergy.8° If this was the case, Reiser may 
have wanted to compensate this lack of legitimacy by becoming a Taborite 
priest, even though his creeds, as far as they are known, betray a deep-rooted 
Waldensian sensibility.®! 
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CHAPTER 9 
Fribourg (Switzerland) 


Kathrin Utz Tremp 


In 1399 and 1430 there were two trials of Waldensians in Fribourg (in German, 
Freiburg im Üchtland) that represent the only sources we have about the 
Waldensians in Fribourg. It is clear from these sources that both trials involved 
Waldensians exclusively, but were not trials of the heresiarchs themselves, 
none of whose names we know. From the second trial we learn only thatthese 
leaders came from Germany and Bohemia, from which it follows that the 
Waldensians from Fribourg who were on trial belonged to the German faction 
of the Waldensians, even though some were French speakers. The German 
faction of the Waldensians in the 15th century seem to have been associated 
more closely with the Hussite church over time, even though contemporary 
scholars have increasingly questioned this connection.! The courts, which 
consisted of members of the Dominican inquisition in Lausanne, as well as 
the authorities in Fribourg, appear not to have been interested in the her- 
esiarchs, and the less so as these leaders attended to outposts like Fribourg 
less frequently as time went on. The Waldensians in Fribourg who will be dis- 
cussed here, therefore, consisted exclusively of Waldensian adherents, some 
of whom acted as hosts. 

From the Waldensian trial of 1399 we have a lone document that contains 
the judgment, but it is a very striking one. It has four bound parchments, 
the largest document in the state archives of Fribourg, and it summarizes 
the way in which the trial progressed. It is an excerpt from files that were 
perhaps destroyed at the end of the proceedings (see below). By contrast, we 
do have the files of the trial of the Waldensians that took place in 1430: three 
booklets, two of which have continuous folio numbers (58 folios) and the 
third has its own folio numbering (26 folios, although 16-26 are blank). We 
published a critical edition of the two sources in the year 2000, in a series 
of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica in Munich. We also published a 


1 Kathrin Utz Tremp, “Friedrich Reiser und die Waldenser (Hussiten?) in Freiburg im Üchtland," 
in Friedrich Reiser und die *waldensisch-hussitische Internationale" im 15. Jahrhundert, eds. 
Albert de Lange und Kathrin Utz Tremp, (Waldenserstudien) 3 (Heidelberg, Ubstadt-Weiher, 
Basel: 2006), 205-18. 
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critical edition of excerpts from the accounts of the treasurers of the city of 
Fribourg (1429-1439), which are from the trial in 1430, and also three doc- 
uments (from 1408, 1438, and 1439), related to Richard of Maggenberg, who 
was persecuted as the head of the Fribourg Waldensians (which he may not 
have been at all).? 

There were 108 accused followers of the Waldensians involved in the two trials 
of 1399 and 1430, 61 men and 47 women. We were only able to identify 16 (15 per 
cent) of these, all of whom were men, based on the Historisch-Biographischen 
Lexikon der Schweiz (1921-1934). In order to identify the remaining individuals, 
we needed to search through 35 contemporary registries of the notary’s office, 
as well as the first book of burghers of Fribourg (1341-1416), which exists in an 
edition, and the second book (1416-1769) up through the middle of the 15th 
century, which exists only in manuscript form. The results are as follows: with 
the exception of five of the supposed heretics, we were able to identify 108 
of them, even those who were members of the lower classes. Mermet Hugo 
could be identified as well. He was the most important host of the Waldensian 
apostles in Fribourg. He was well known by this name in Waldensian circles far 
beyond his hometown, while in Fribourg itself he was known only as Mermet 
of Marly - though in the trial records he was also known as Mermet Hugo. This 
biographical research was published one year before the edition of the trials 
in a comprehensive special volume of the Freiburger Geschichtsblätter.? Also, 
along with the Waldensians, those who denounced them and those who were 
sympathizers were identified, and we sought to sketch the friendly or inimi- 
cal relationships that existed between them.‘ Lastly, the Fribourg Waldensian 
trials were brought together and situated in the context of the persecution in 


2 Quellen zur Geschichte der Waldenser von Freiburg im Uchtland (1399-1439), ed. Kathrin Utz 
Tremp, (MGH Quellen zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters) 18 (Hannover: 2000), online 
at: http://www.mgh.de/dmgh. The trial of 1430 is edited as the main source; the document 
of the judgment of 1399 as well as the excerpts from the accounts of the treasurers and three 
documents about Richard von Maggenberg are in appendices 1-111. 

3 Kathrin Utz Tremp, Waldenser, Wiedergdnger, Hexen und Rebellen: Biographien zu den 
Waldenserprozessen von Freiburg im Uchtland (1399 und 1430), (Freiburger Geschichtsblätter 
Sonderband) (Freiburg, Switz.:1999). With regard to the participation of the women involved, 
see Kathrin Utz Tremp, “Die Waldenserinnen von Freiburg i. U. (1399-1430): Quellenkritische 
Beobachtungen zum Anteil der Frauen an den spätmittelalterlichen Häresien,’ Freiburger 
Geschichtsblätter 77 (2000), 7-26; regarding the participation of women with the Waldensians 
south of the Alps, see Marina Benedetti, Donne valdesi nel medioevo (Turin: 2007). 

4 Kathrin Utz Tremp, “Denunzianten und Sympathisanten: Städtische Nachbarschaften im 
Freiburger Waldenserprozess von 1430,” Freiburger Geschichtsblätter 78 (2001), 7-33. 
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general, in a synthesis published in 2008, also in the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica in Munich.5 


1 History of Reception 


The fact that Fribourg remained Catholic in the 16th century did not encourage 
the preservation of the history of the Fribourg Waldensians, because no one was 
interested in possible medieval predecessors as would have been the case in 
Protestant cities. These Waldensians were still considered to be heretics, all the 
more as Fribourg became increasingly "Catholic" at the end of the 16th century 
with the Counter-Reformation, and remained so until the middle of the 2oth 
century. Nevertheless, at the end of the 16th century, one exponent of Catholic 
reform, Chancellor Wilhelm Techtermann (1551-1618) became interested in the 
Waldensian trials of 1399 and 1430 in the course of assembling a collection of 
documents he created in 1588 and 1589. The gathering of documents was in line 
with the humanism of the chancellor; however, in the end, his Catholicism pre- 
vailed, at least in the case of the Waldensians. Noticing that the leaders of this sect 
came from elsewhere - from Germany and from the Kingdom of Bohemia - he 
alleged that they were not only very hypocritical, but said also that they intended 
to create a Platonic republic, an allegation he made because he confused the 
Waldensians with the Hussites. On the other hand, he neglects to mention that 
there was one man burned at the stake in the trial of 1430, and that some were 
given life sentences, and mentions only penances.® 

Canon Charles Aloyse Fontaine (1754-1834) saw things differently. In 
Catholic Fribourg, he was an exception, insofar as he was an enlightened indi- 
vidual and tried to keep this enlightened state of mind alive, even in the time of 
the Catholic Reform. He also created a document collection and, while doing 
so, worked on the trials of the Waldensians of 1399 and 1430. Although he basi- 
cally accepted the German summary of the first trial by Wilhelm Techtermann, 
he did fully transcribe the trial documents from the 1430 trial, and he was able 
to place the individual parts in chronological order. In the course of his work, 
he distanced himself increasingly from the inquisitors (among whom he also 
included the members of the Council of Fribourg who were part of the court of 
the Inquisition), and their methods, especially their use of torture." 


5 Kathrin Utz Tremp, Von der Häresie zur Hexerei: "Wirkliche" und imaginäre Sekten im 
Spätmittelalter, (MGH Schriften) 59 (Hannover: 2008). 

6 Quellen zur Geschichte, 159-62. 

7 lbid. 163-70. 
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In 1854, Frangois Chassot, assistant archivist in the State Archive of 
Fribourg, inventorized the holdings that were religious in nature, and among 
these were (and are) the Waldensian trials of 1399 and 1430. In doing so, he 
was influenced by Wilhelm Techtermann regarding the trial of 1430, so that he 
came to understand the trial as a trial of those who wished to found a Platonic 
republic (i.e. a republic where all goods are held in common). This entry drew 
the attention of the reformed Bern theologian Gottlieb Friedrich Ochsenbein 
(1828—1893) in the third quarter of the 19th century. In 1854, he became the 
pastor of the Reformed Church of Fribourg, which had been founded only in 
1836.? This label applied to the Waldensians of having "property in common" 
and the talk of a “Platonic republic" annoyed him, and he did not rest until 
he had refuted this misunderstanding. For him, the historical value of the 
documents of the trial of 1430 consisted in their almost photographic repro- 
duction of the life and deeds of the pre-reformation Waldensians “in such 
an especially unsettled era as the time between the Council of Constance 
and the Council of Basel.’ In place of *mere publication of these texts for 
academic circles" he decided that he would make ‘a faithful translation" by 
means of which he would *make this interesting material available to a larger 
audience.”10 

Ochsenbein was not content to stop with the documents of the trial of 1430, 
but he also took the trial of 1399 into account. Here, however, he based him- 
self, oddly, on Techtermann; he also only superficially consulted the edition of 
the documents of 1399 — which since 1853 was to be found in volume 5 of the 
Recueil diplomatique du canton de Fribourg (at that time, it was thought that 
the original manuscript had been lost.) He also knew the accounts of the treas- 
urers, and his main approach to this trial of 1430 was through this source. For 
his retelling he placed the separate parts of the trial of 1430 in chronological 
and, more importantly, dramatic order. Ochsenbein's achievement can be seen 
in the fact that he was the first to gather together the various types of sources, 
the trials of 1399 and 1430 as well as the accounts of the treasurers, into an his- 
torical sequence. Nevertheless, especially in the form in which he presented 


8 Fribourg, State Archive, Inventar Rm 2, 368: "Procédure instruite contre des Waldenser 
venant de Bohême et de l'Allemagne, lesquels préchaient pour la Communauté des biens 
et la République platonique.” 

9 Here and in what follows citing from Quellen zur Geschichte, 174-85. 

10 These considerations also presumably explain the title he gave to his work: Aus dem 
Schweizerischen Volksleben des XV. Jahrhunderts: Der Inquisitionsprozess wider die 
Waldenser zu Freiburg i. U. im Jahre 1430, nach den Akten dargestellt von Gottlieb Friedrich 
Ochsenbein, gew(esener) ref(ormierter) Pfarrer in Freiburg (Bern: 1881). 
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the trial documents of 1430, in a "faithful translation," chronological order and 
dramatic staging, academic engagement with it is not possible. 

Although researchers have analyzed the Waldensian trials in Fribourg, 
we will have to limit ourselves here to the most important work, begin- 
ning with the synthesis of the history of the medieval Waldensians pub- 
lished by Jean Gonnet and Amadeo Molnár in 1974. For these scholars, the 
Fribourg Waldensians were an important link between the Hussites and the 
Waldensians and, as such, served as an important argument for the existence 
of a "Waldensian-Hussite Internationale." They were also a link between the 
German and Romance-language Waldensians, procuring Hussite literature for 
the Romance-language Waldensians. They posit the figure of Friedrich Reiser 
as the most important evidence for both of these theses. He was elevated to 
the leadership of the Waldensians around 1420 in Nürnberg and soon after 
stayed with Mermet Hugo (known to the Waldensians as Hugo Mermet), the 
most important host for the Waldensian preachers in Fribourg. According to 
this account, Reiser was thought to be a native French speaker, as were some 
of the Fribourg Waldensians, and therefore profoundly well suited to transmit 
Hussite literature to the Romance-language Waldensians.! These two authors 
however overlook the fact that Friedrich Reiser was not ordained a Taborite 
priest until 1430 — at the same time that the Fribourg Waldensians were put 
on trial for the final time, which signalled the end for the sect in Fribourg. 
Friedrich Reiser was ordained in Tabor as a Hussite bishop about twenty years 
later, in 1450. Nevertheless, Hussite teachings are reflected in the documents 
of the Fribourg trial of the Waldensians in 1430 (the “Platonic Republic" and 
the common ownership of property), but these characterizations of those on 
trial are coming from the side of those persecuting them, who had a part in the 
rampant, almost hysterical, fear of the Hussites present in western Europe even 
in the 1420s, and who sought to read these characteristics into the Fribourg 
Waldensians, who were harmless by comparison.!? 

It is certainly true that the majority of the Waldensians in Fribourg were 
able to communicate with the French-speaking Dominican inquisition from 
Lausanne in their own language, but it is even more certain that they were 
previously visited by German and Bohemian Waldensian preachers, and not 
by the Romance-language speakers. Moreover, there were people among the 
Fribourg Waldensians with French names who could have possibly been of 
Romance-speaking ancestry, such as the salt-master Johann Bertrant, and the 


11 Jean Gonnet and Amedeo Molnár Les vaudois au Moyen Age, (Studi storici) 
(Turin: 1974), 242-3. 
12  Utz Tremp, “Friedrich Reiser” See also Utz Tremp, Von der Häresie, 480-99. 
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businessman Jaquet Perrotet, who was married to Anguilla, the daughter of 
Mermet Hugo. But Mermet Hugo himself was not necessarily a native French 
speaker, because in Fribourg he was known as Mermet of Marly, and Marly, 
which today is a majority French-speaking village south of Fribourg, was back 
then a majority German-speaking one. Also, another fact leads us to think that 
Mermet Hugo and his family were German speakers, namely, that Friedrich 
Reiser reportedly did not have a command of the French language: at least, 
according to the “History of the Heretics of the Fifteenth Century" — in which his 
life is portrayed in oddly distorted fashion — he never studied it.!3 Admittedly, 
it is true that Konrad Wasen, an outstanding Waldensian in Fribourg, knew 
that there were also Waldensians “in the Romance-language territories” (“in 
partibus Romaniae”), but Konrad was anything but an average Waldensian. 
He was a Waldensian refugee from Strasbourg, and identified his Waldensian 
belief with that of the Hussites, in which identification he was alone among his 
Waldensian comrades.!^ 

Gabriel Audisio, in his history of the Waldensians from 1989/1998 presents 
us with the figure of Friedrich Reiser, who he believes spoke two or even three 
languages, and was in contact with the Romance-language Waldensians, and 
briefed them on the situation in Bohemia. Nevertheless, Euan Cameron 
showed clearly in his work about the Waldensians, published in 2000, that 
when we consider the Waldensians who were prosecuted at the end of the 
14th century in Mainz (1390), Augsburg (1393), Bern and Fribourg (1399), as 
well as Strasbourg (1400), those involved were urban Waldensians, who were 
quite isolated, and were only kept together by their traveling preachers.!6 The 
fact that we are dealing with urban Waldensians could be decisive for the way 
in which they lived out their heretical beliefs: they emphasized the denial of 
purgatory, which had become a dogma as well as a capstone in the structure 
of Catholic belief, especially in the cities." Here we have to make do with an 
overview of the two trials from 1399 and 1430. 


13 X Andreas Jung, Friedrich Reiser: Eine Ketzergeschichte aus dem fünfzehnten Jahrhundert, ed. 
Walter E. Schmidt (Herrnhut: 1915). 

14 Utz Tremp, Waldenser, biography of Konrad Wasen. 

15 Gabriel Audisio, Les Vaudois: Histoire d'une dissidence (XII*-XVI* siècle) (Paris:1998), 101-13, 
(first edition, Turin: 1989). 

16 Euan Cameron, Waldenses: Rejections of Holy Church in Medieval Europe (Oxford: 2000), 
126-48. 

17 Kathrin Utz Tremp, "Les vaudois de Fribourg (1399-1430): État de la recherche," Revue 
de l'histoire des religions 217/1 (2000), 121-38, especially 133-8. See also Georg Modestin, 
Ketzer in der Stadt: Der Prozess gegen die Strassburger Waldenser von 1400, (MGH, Studien 
und Texte) 41 (Hannover: 2007), 124-49, and Peter Biller, “Thesaurus absconditus: The 
treasure of the medieval Waldensians,' and “German money and medieval heresy: The 
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The Fribourg trial of the Waldensians in 1399 was a trial imported from the 
neighbouring city of Bern. This is clear from the single, large document that we 
have from the trial. Before 28 November 1399, a delegation of the city of Bern 
had met with a delegation from Fribourg and had handed over a list of names 
of Fribourg Waldensians who had been denounced by their Waldensian com- 
rades in Bern (54 names, of whom 26 were men and 28 were women), as well 
as a list of those things of which the Waldensians in Bern had been convicted. 
Unfortunately, we know very little about the prior Waldensian trial in Bern, 
because the documents were probably destroyed shortly thereafter, perhaps 
even in connection with the Fribourg trial which they had helped to call into 
existence (see below). We know from the Bern chronicle of Konrad Justinger 
(d. 1438) only that the trial took place sometime during the year 1399, and that 
in the city and the surrounding countryside more than 130 people were forced 
to abjure the heresy and were made to pay heavy fines.!8 

After the Fribourg delegation received the two lists from the Bern dele- 
gation, sometime before 28 November 1399, it would appear that they then 
informed the Bishop of Lausanne, Guillaume de Menthonay (bishop from 1394 
until 1406), in accord with the chain of command. The bishop then issued the 
order for an inquisition in Fribourg to the inquisitor responsible, Humbert 
Franconis, from the Dominican convent in Lausanne, as well as to the judi- 
cial vicar, Aymon de Taninges (1394-1402).!? It appears that these two arrived 
in Fribourg at the beginning of December in 1399 and began by inspecting 
the two lists, during which it was determined that they came from Bern.?? 
On 3 December the interrogations on the articles began, i.e. the interroga- 
tion according to the articles of accusation and the articles of interrogation. 
In addition, the suspects were divided into four large groups of unequal size 


wealth of the German Waldenses,” in Peter Biller, The Waldenses, 170-1530: Between a 
Religious Order and a Church, (Variorum Collected Studies Series) 676 (Aldershot: 2001), 
97-110, und 10-123 (first editions of these articles date from 1987 and 1994 respectively). 

18 Die Berner-Chronik des Conrad Justinger. Nebst vier Beilagen: 1) Cronica de Berno, 
2) Conflictus Laupensis, 3) Die anonyme Stadtchronik oder der Königshofen-Justinger, 
4) Anonymus Friburgensis, ed. Gottlieb Studer (Bern: 1871), 186, paragraph no. 303; see 
also Kathrin Utz Tremp, "Der Freiburger Waldenserprozess von 1399 und seine bernische 
Vorgeschichte," Freiburger Geschichtsblätter 68 (1991), 57-85. Regarding Konrad Justinger, 
see Kathrin Jost, Konrad Justinger (ca. 1366-1438): Chronist und Finanzmann in Berns 
grosser Zeit, (Vortráge und Forschungen) 56 (Ostfildern: 2001). 

19 Quellen zur Geschichte, 585-87, no. 1. 

20 Ibid., 587-96 no. 2a-b. 
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and were subjected to interrogation regarding the articles. We know only two 
names of those who were interrogated, namely, those of the first two men in 
the first group, Jakob von Praroman and Francois Buschillon. These two denied 
all the questions asked, and all the others interrogated did likewise. The court 
also had to put up with the fact that some of those who were called to the court 
excused themselves because of illness, and these individuals were allowed to 
answer questions put to them in their homes by a notary. Others did not show 
up at all, and were excused as absent by the vicar of the parish priest?! 

Faced with these difficulties, the inquisitor turned to the city of Bern and, 
in a letter dated 5 December 1399, asked them if they could send a copy of 
the documents relating to the trial in Bern, probably rightly sensing that he 
would not be able to succeed in Fribourg if he did not know who had made 
the various denunciations. But his request was not successful: in a letter dated 
7 December, those in Bern refused to send him a copy of the documents.?? 
The possibility that they subsequently destroyed their documents so that they 
would not fall into the wrong hands cannot be ruled out. Those in Bern had 
actually used a Dominican from Basel for their Waldensian trial, rather than 
the Dominican inquisitor from Lausanne, although he definitely would have 
also been responsible for Bern, because the diocese of Lausanne extended 
to the Aare River, and included the city of Bern. The Dominican from Basel, 
Niklaus von Landau, was brought to Bern for the duration of the trial and was 
transferred for that time to the Dominican convent in Bern. 

Given this situation, the inquisitor in Freiburg had no choice but to per- 
mit all suspects to swear a oath of purgation, which in the inquisitions played 
only a subsidiary role: it was only imposed in cases where a strong suspicion 
persisted, but where conclusive material proof could not be produced.?3 All 
this seems to have taken quite a long time, perhaps because the judges had 
also searched for other solutions. The invitation to acquittal, and the acquit- 
tal itself, date from 23 December 1399. The judges explained that they found 
the persons who had been denounced “to be innocent of and untouched by 
the crimes and errors described in the inquisition, and absolved them from 
these crimes.”24 The rarity of this sort of conclusion to a trial by the Inquisition, 


21 Ibid., 597-621 no. 3a-e. 

22 Ibid., 621-23 no. 4a-b. 

23 Ibid., 624-27 no. 5a and b; see also Utz Tremp, Von der Häresie, 455-6. 

24 Quellen zur Geschichte, 628-35, no. 6: “pronunciamus et declaramus in hiis scriptis ipsas 
personas superius delatas, per nos et iuratum nostrum examinatas et ipsarum quanlibet 
fuisse, fore et esse innocentes et immunes de criminibus et erroribus in dicta inquisicione 
descriptis omnibus et singulis ipsasque et ipsarum quenlibet absolvendas et absolven- 
dum, quas et eorum quenlibet absolvimus a dictis criminibus et erroribus." 
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which was pointed out by an American historian in 1943,2° can be explained 
by the fact that the trial was imposed upon the city of Fribourg by its sister 
city - with a friendly or inimical intent?6 — against its will, and the city did 
not want to have this trial at all. Moreover, because of this, the city authorities 
in no way supported or encouraged the desire for denunciations and perhaps 
even suppressed it. Furthermore, the fact that when the trial began there were 
already lists of suspects, and charges had already been drawn up, may have had 
a negative impact on the trial. Such lists of suspects and charges were normally 
the result of a preliminary investigation, which was normally the most fruitful 
phase of an inquisitorial trial. A trial was dependent on such an investigation 
in order to become established in a specific regional context.27 

We can be fairly certain that the acquittal of 1399 was ultimately not in 
accord with the facts, because we can detect a great deal of continuity between 
the Waldensian trial of 1399 and that of 1430. There were no less than twenty 
persons (ten men and ten women) who were in some way involved in both 
trials. It is unlikely that they were guilty according to the charges of 1430, and 
not guilty according to the charges of 1399. The decisive reason for the "nega- 
tive" result of the first Fribourg Waldensian trial, however, was that members 
of the well-respected Fribourg families (Buschillon, Chastel, Ferwer, Mossu, 
von Murten, von Praroman, and Studer) were targeted, and it was impossible 
to surrender these persons to the Inquisition. By contrast, the Waldensian trial 
of 1430 went after markedly less "lofty" persons than its predecessor of 1399, 
and therefore it was “successful.”28 

The Waldensian trial of 1430 can be divided into three phases. The first lasted 
from 23 March until 5 April, the second from 23 April until 9 May, and the third 
from 20 June through to the goth. We can only describe the events of the trial in 
broad outline, beginning with the results of the trial, i.e. the convictions, which 
took place in each of the three phases excepting the last one, without going 


25 Gertrude Barnes Fiertz, “An Unusual Trial under the Inquisition at Fribourg, Switzerland, 
in 1399,” Speculum 18 (1943), 340-57. In addition, see Utz Tremp, “Der Freiburger 
Waldenserprozess, 71-72. 

26 Ibid., 73-79. 

27 See Chantal Ammann-Doubliez, Georg Modestin, Martine Ostorero, and Kathrin Utz 
Tremp, "Dénoncer un crime imaginaire: Le cas de la sorcellerie démoniaque en Suisse 
occidentale (XV* siècle) in Dénoncer le crime du Moyen Age au XIX° siècle, eds. Martine 
Charageat and Mathieu Soula (Pessac: 2014), 59-173, here 168-71. 

28 This could be proven only after a thorough analysis of the people who were involved in 
the trials of 1399 and 1430, for which we do not have enough space here. We can only refer 
to the biographies of these individuals in Utz Tremp, Waldenser. 
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into the labyrinthine details of the denunciations.?? In this case there was no 
definite list of those denounced, as in 1399, but rather a strange document from 
10 August 1429: the witness statement of a woman, called "fat Surera" (la grossa 
Surera), given in front of a committee consisting of city councillors. Unlike the 
other trial documents, it was written in French, not in Latin. Her denunciation 
was directed, on the one hand, at the Augustinian Beguine Anguilla Brechiller, 
her brother and his wife, and, on the other hand, at the brother and sister of 
the parish priest Wilhelm Studer, who came from a notoriously heretical fam- 
ily, and who had left the city already in 1425, because he foresaw difficulties.30 

After the court of the inquisition from Lausanne had arrived in the city on 
23 March 1430, it was guided by this document, and as its first order of busi- 
ness set to work on the Beguine Anguilla Brechiller, whose statements ulti- 
mately predetermined the entire trial. Brechiller gave an inaccurate account 
of the beliefs of the Waldensians, and named two houses in which the 
Waldensians gathered, namely the house of Mermet Hugo on Neustadt Street 
and the house of the widow Elsa Troger on Stalden Street. She concluded by 
denouncing her brother and his wife, Willi and Anguilla of Christansberg 
(probably Christlisberg), as well as the daughter and son-in-law of Elsa Troger, 
Betzscha and Konrad Wasen. She named Greda Nükommen of Brünisried as 
the "importer" (qui introduxit) or “ambassador of the apostles” (nuncia apos- 
tolorum), who did not live in the city, but rather in the countryside.?! 

Subsequently other witnesses were questioned, and those who were 
denounced were interrogated. When the suspicion was substantiated, they 
underwent interrogation regarding the articles that had been “cobbled 
together" from the list of beliefs enumerated by Anguilla Brechiller. In the 
context of Anguilla's accusations, they were also labelled as a community 
having “all things in common,” a label that Chancellor Wilhelm Techtermann 
erroneously attributed to the Fribourg Waldensians at the end of the sixteenth 
century and which stuck to them for approximately three centuries. When 
necessary, torture was used, oddly only on women (Anguilla of Christlisberg, 
Elsa Troger, Betzscha Wasen, and Greda Nükommen).?? 


29 A more detailed account of the events is to be found in Quellen zur Geschichte, 68-94, and 
Utz Tremp, Von der Häresie, 470-523. 

30 Quellen zur Geschichte, 323-29 no. 16 (1429 Aug. 10); see also Kathrin Utz Tremp, 
“Der Freiburger Stadtpfarrer Wilhelm Studer (1412-1447): Ein spätmittelalterliches 
Klerikerleben zwischen Kirche, Ketzern, Konkubine und Konzil, Zeitschrift für schweize- 
rische Kirchengeschichte 93 (1999), 121-47. 

31 Quellen zur Geschichte, 435-41 no. 67 (1430, März 23). 

32 Ibid., 316-17, no. n (1430, März 25). 
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The first phase of the 1430 trial ended on 3 April 1430 with Anguilla von 
Christlisberg, Elsa Troger, Betzscha Wasen, and Greda Nükommen being sen- 
tenced to prison for the remainder of their lives; Willi of Christliberg and 
Konrad Wasen were sentenced to wear the yellow heretic’s cross during the 
year 1430.33 The Beguine Anguilla Brechiller, by contrast, was allowed to recant, 
surely because of her "service" as the primary witness, as well as Hanso Studer, 
a distinguished businessman whom no one dared to prosecute publicly. He 
paid for this preferential treatment with a hefty fine of 2,500 guilders depos- 
ited into the city accounts.34 

After this first phase of the trial, only the cases of Margareta Studer and 
Anguilla Perrotet — the daughter of the deceased Mermet Hugo - were still 
pending. These cases had come to a standstill at the point at which they were 
interrogated regarding the articles (in the case of Margareta Studer) and the ini- 
tial interrogation (in the case of Anguilla Perrotet),?* not least because no one 
dared to torture these two distinguished women. The intention of the inquisi- 
tion tribunal was to return to Fribourg for a second phase of the trial, after it 
had returned to Lausanne for Holy Week and Easter Week (9-22 April 1430). 

In the second phase of the trial many were convicted. First of all, on 2 May 
Margareta Studer and Anguilla Perrotet were sentenced to life in prison, just 
like the other women who had already been sentenced. Along with Margareta 
and Anguilla, the salt-master Johann Bertrant was sentenced to fasting and 
almsgiving on every Friday in the year 1430, and also sentenced to partici- 
pate as a penitent in three large processions.?® Johann had already been 
denounced after 30 March and had appeared before the court of his own free 
will on 26 April, when he was immediately interrogated regarding the arti- 
cles.3” He was also, perhaps at the same time - although this is not indicated 
in the trial documents — removed from his office as city salt-master and fined 
45 pounds.38 

Meanwhile, there was a man who had come to the attention of the tribunal 
of inquisition; he was destined for burning at the stake and someone whom 
the inquisition definitely needed in this second phase of the trial in order to 
remain credible. This individual, Peter Sager from Rüeggisberg in the territory 
of Bern, was not a native of Fribourg, and had only a marginal presence in this 


33 Ibid., 506-08 no. 94 and 510-12 no. 96 (both 1430, April 3). 

34 Ibid., 502-05 no. 92 and 93 (both 1430, April 3). 

35 Ibid. 371-74 no. 39 (1430, April 4) and 495-97 Nr. 88 (1430, April 2). 
36 Ibid., 473-79 nos. 79 and 80 (both 1430, May 2). 

37 Ibid. 384-89 nos. 45 (1430, April 26). 

38  Utz Tremp, Waldenser, 41. 
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city. He had been denounced on 27 March and on 29 April, and the court had 
probably learned during these denunciations that he had already been con- 
demned once before, namely on the occasion of the Waldensian trial in Bern, 
in 1399, of whose details we know little. This could mean only that Peter Sager 
was a relapsed heretic who did not require a long trial. On 30 April he was 
interrogated for the first time, then he was interrogated further regarding the 
articles on 3 May, and then on 4 May was condemned to death and executed by 
being burned at the stake.39 

The trial of 1430 might well have ended with this execution but did not, 
because the sources of the denunciations had begun to speak freely, and to 
name others. They focused in the first instance on Perrissona Bindo, who had 
already been denounced on 30 March 1430 by her neighbour, Katharina Jota, 
the widow of the scythe-maker Nickli Gambach. This had been a denuncia- 
tion that the court apparently did not want to explore at first, until Perrissona 
Bindo was again denounced on 5 May by four other women, organized, appar- 
ently, by Katharina Jota. She then underwent an initial interrogation just two 
days later and then an interrogation regarding the articles and was forced 
during these interrogations to denounce her husband, Georg Bindo, as well 
as his deceased sister and her husband, the blacksmith Johann George, and, 
ultimately, even his two sons, Heinzli and Rolet George. In turn, two days later, 
Perrissona Bindo was sentenced to wear the heretic's cross during the whole of 
1430 and her property was confiscated; her husband Georg was sentenced to 
make a pilgrimage to Lausanne in penalty. His brother-in-law, Johann George, 
was fined 100 pounds, and his son, Heinzli George, was removed as head of 
weights.*0 

The trial of 1430 could have really ended there; it was supposed to have 
ended because the continuation between June 20th and goth, which we are 
calling the third phase of the trial, was referred to as a “second inquisition" (la 
seconde inquisition) in the town treasurer's account, for which the inquisitors 
in Lausanne needed to be brought back to Fribourg.*! In fact, there was no 
further business, but there were pending cases of a sort, and there was uncer- 
tainty about whether they should be addressed or not. First of all, there was the 
case of the wealthy widow Katharina Buschillon, who had been denounced 
during the trial again and again, and whom certain people in the city definitely 
targeted, as in the case of "fat Surera" The widow, however, had grasped the 
danger she was in, and in the time between the first and the third trial phase 


39 lbid. 404-5. 
40 Ibid. the biographies of Georg and Perrissona Bindo as well as Heinzli and Johann George. 
41 Quellen zur Geschichte, 670, no. 4b, and 675, no. 4d (both 1430/11). 
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she had organized her defence, so that she was brilliantly successful at saving 
her neck from the noose. 

A second case was a result of the trial itself, in that Konrad Wasen, who 
had been convicted on 3 April 1430, along with his wife and his mother-in-law, 
evidently found it difficult to resign himself to the verdict, and rebelled against 
it. But then informants emerged, primarily work colleagues and friends, who 
denounced him for insufficient penitence, and so he was in danger of being 
condemned to death on account of relapsing into heresy. In the end, however, 
he was finally sentenced to one month in prison and to be fed only with bread 
and water, a situation with which he must have been satisfied. 

There was also the case of Richard von Maggenberg, which was pending. 
He had apparently escaped from the prison in Fribourg at the beginning of the 
second phase of the trial, and probably fled the country. At any rate, his case 
could not be solved during the third phase of the trial, but only some years 
later.*? 

A final denunciation shows just how absurd the end ofthe process was. This 
final denunciation came on the final day of the trial, as Johannod Pavillard 
denounced his own wife as a heretic. Agnelleta Pavillard was a sister of 
Perrissona Bindo, and her husband had probably hoped to rid himself of her in 
this way, as they had already been separated in mid-March of 1430 by a decree 
of the Town Council and the husband had been sentenced to return the dowry 
to his wife. Nevertheless, the court of the inquisition was not deceived and 
dismissed the husband.^? The secular members of the court had long before 
understood that the denunciations were becoming more and more absurd 
and - as in 1460 at the "Vauderie von Arras”** — reaching into ever higher cir- 
cles, and so they were not at all unhappy when the inquisitor, Ulric de Torrenté, 
was called away to Geneva on account of a heterodox preacher.** 

It was a final farewell from the inquisition because, when the city began its first 
persecution of witches in 1437-1442, they led this persecution themselves, and did 
not call on the inquisitor (an office still occupied by Ulric de Torrenté), although 
he had also begun to direct witch trials in western Switzerland since 1438.46 


42 Utz Tremp, Waldenser, biographies of Katharina Buschillon, Richard von Maggenberg, 
and Konrad Wasen. 

43 Ibid., biography of Agnelleta Pavilliard. 

44 Franck Mercier, La Vauderie d'Arras: Une chasse aux sorciéres à l'Automne du Moyen Age 
(Rennes: 2006). 

45 Franco Morenzoni, Le prédicateur et l'inquisiteur: Les tribulations de Baptiste de Mantoue a 
Geneve en 1430, (Collection d'histoire et d'archéologie médiévale) 19 (Lyon: 2006). 

46 Utz Tremp, Von der Häresie, 523-31. 
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The Fribourg trials of the Waldensians are thus distinguished by a practically 
seamless transition to the persecution of witches. 


Translated by Daniel O’Connell 
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CHAPTER 10 


Who Were the Waldenses in Fourteenth-Century 
Piedmont? 


Grado Giovanni Merlo 


On the eastern slopes of the Cottian Alps are the valleys of the Chisone, of 
Germanasca, of the Pellice, and of Angrogna, commonly called the Waldensian 
Valleys. These names originate from the presence of Protestant communities 
beginning roughly in mid-ı6th century, that is from the moment when mem- 
bers of these groups decided to assume the identity of “Waldensians.” Up to 
that time they had not defined themselves religiously and the name had been 
considered in fact defamatory? A few questions present themselves spon- 
taneously who were the forerunners of these people who in the 16th cen- 
tury adhered to the Reformation? How numerous were they? What were the 
characteristics of their religiosity which from the end of the 13th century was 
referred to as “Waldensian” by clerics and inquisitors? 


1 Questions of Sources and Method 


Before trying to answer these questions, it should be clarified that the available 
documentation is uneven among the different areas ofthe so-called Waldensian 
valleys: it is relatively abundant for the valley of the Chisone, especially for the 
upper reaches known then as the Pragelato valley (val Pragelato), but sparse 
and fragmentary for the Germanasca, Pellice, and Angrogna valleys.* A second 


1 See, most recently, Riformati, cattolici e organizzazioni ecclesiastiche nelle Valli nella seconda 
metà del Cinquecento: Dai conflitti alla convivenza, ed. Piercarlo Pazé (Collana di studi storici, 
convegni del Laux) 9 (Perosa Argentina: 2015). 

2 See the contributions (and the bibliography) in Valdesi medievali: Bilanci e prospettive di 
ricerca, ed. Marina Benedetti (Turin: 2009). 

3 See Grado Giovanni Merlo, Valdismi e valdesi medievali: Itinerari e proposte di ricerca 
(Turin: 1984), 27-42; Idem, Identità valdesi nella storia e nella storiografia: Studi e discussioni 
(Turin: 1991), especially 115-136. 

4 For a preliminary orientation, see Grado Giovanni Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori nella società 
piemontese del Trecento, con l'edizione dei processi tenuti a Giaveno dall'inquisitore Alberto de 
Castellario (1335) e nelle valli di Lanzo dall'inquisitore Tommaso di Casasco (1373) (Turin: 1977), 
9-15. 
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clarification is necessary. The inquisitors who operated in present-day western 
Piedmont during the ı4th century found a “heretical” presence in numerous 
localities: in the Cuneo area and in its valleys, around Saluzzo and Pinerolo, in 
the valleys of the Sangone, and in the valleys of Lanzo and Chieri.5 We are con- 
fronted by numerous, complex heuristic and hermeneutical problems, since 
what we know depends exclusively on documentation that has come down 
to us from ecclesiastical authorities and from secular officials institutionally 
dependent on them. So, how should we proceed with our research? Accept the 
findings and terminology of churchmen and inquisitors? Or, is it possible to go 
beyond them and attempt to define the real nature of the religious and human 
experiences behind the documentation where the term "heretical" is used? 
Furthermore, even adopting the perspective of "Protestant" and “Waldensian” 
historiography of the early modern period, qualifications and limitations are 
equally frequent when looking at the “heretical” past from the viewpoint of 
the present or simply in overturning the "negativity" of the Catholic position 
by transforming medieval “heretics,” obviously including “Waldensians,” into 
“witnesses of the Gospel truth.”5 

To be sure, just as it is impossible to free oneself completely from cultural 
and historiographical traditions,” we cannot avoid “the conviction of the 
important historical and hermeneutic role of language, in one sense,” and in 
another sense, the “exigency of critically overseeing the use of the interpreta- 
tive categories employed.’® As a result, the twofold level of the documentary 
approach and of the exegetical-interpretative operation today presents new 
requirements of rigor and methodological refinement, definitively abandon- 
ing the deceptive philological-combinatorial method and positivist illusions. 
Before adopting the language of medieval inquisitors and even of modern his- 
torians, there should be careful, critical scrutiny. The question posed by the title 
of this paper, “who were the Waldensians in fourteenth-century Piedmont?" 
thus acquires some problematic dimensions, calling for new lines of research 
free of obsolete stereotypes and facile popularizations. 


5 Ibid, 75-97, especially the map of the localities in which the inquisitors operated and those 
in which they believed to have identified “heretical” presences for them to pursue (p. 77). 

6 See Marina Benedetti, Il “santo bottino”: Circolazione di manoscritti valdesi nell'Europa del 
Seicento (Turin: 2006); Euan Cameron, “Waldensian and Protestant Visions of the Christian 
Past,’ in Valdesi medievali, 197—209 and chapter 22 in this volume. 

7 See Marina Benedetti, “I Valdesi ‘senza Riforma’: Appunti sui Valdesi alpini del tardo medio- 
evo,” Heresis 36-37 (2002), 15-27. 

8 Pietro Costa, “Post-fazione, in idem, Jurisdictio, semantica del potere politico nella pubblici- 
stica medievale (100-1433) (Milan: 2002), LXXXV. 
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2 Ecclesiastical Evidence from c.1300 Onwards 


We still lack a satisfactory study of inquisitorial activity in western Piedmont 
during the 13th century? We know, however, that in the closing years of that 
century the inquisitor against heretical pravity “in the province of Lombardy 
and March of Genoa,” operating in a locality in the lower valley of the Chisone, 
today's Perosa Argentina, condemned ten men and a woman, convicted "de 
vaudixia,” to pay pecuniary fines.!° The inquisitor was the Dominican Ugo da 
Ponzone," who on 28 October 1301 appointed "Stefano, silversmith of Bergamo, 
residing in Perosa nuncio and officer of the inquisitor assigned to the capture 
of all heretics, male and female, of whatever sect condemned by the Roman 
Church"? Information of this sort serves to verify that from this moment 
Dominican inquisitors had begun to operate in a regular manner in the 
Pinerolo area and its valleys. This activity would not cease in the course of the 
14th century? and it would be joined in the upper valley of the Chisone, also 
known as the val Pragelato, at the time under the dominion of the Dauphiné, 
by inquisitors of the Franciscan order.!* 

It is the documentation of inquisitorial activity which brings to light the 
“heretical” and “Waldensian” presence. An example of this is the papal letter 
Nuper ex relatione of 8 July 1332 addressed to the Franciscan friar Giovanni de 
Badis, inquisitor in the city and diocese of Marseilles.'® In this text John xxTI 
recalls what he had been told by the Dominican friar Alberto de Castellario, 
"Inquisitor against heretical pravity in the parts of Upper Piedmont and 
Lombardy,’ regarding the fact that “in the valleys of Luserna and Perosa,’ 
under the temporal dominion of Philip of Savoy, “so greatly has the number 


9 See the preliminary data in Grado Giovanni Merlo, “Note sugli eretici del Cuneese nel 
basso medioevo," in Agricoltura e mondo rurale nella storia della Provincia di Cuneo 
(Cuneo: 1981), 325-327; Idem, Valdesi e valdismi, 27-42. 

10 See Piercarlo Pazé, "Chiesa cattolica, movimento valdese e inquisitori nella Val Chisone 
del 1300,’ in Vicende religiose dellalta Val Chisone, ed. Raimondo Genre (Villaretto- 
Roure: 2005), 29. 

11 On this figure, see Marina Benedetti, Inquisitori lombardi del Duecento (Rome: 2008), 121, 
161, 253, 255, 265, 283. 

12  Pazé, "Chiesa cattolica”, 30-31: "Stephanum Argentarium de Bergamo, habitatorem 
Peruxie, officii inquisitoris nunciium et officialem ad capiendum omnes hereticos et 
hereticas cuiuscumque secte per ecclesiam Romanam dampnatos." 

13 See Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori, 121-148. 

14 See Pazé, "Chiesa cattolica," 43-50, 55. 

15 Bullarium Franciscanum sive Romanorum pontificum constitutiones, epistolae, diplomata 
tribus Ordinis, ed. Conrad Eubel (Rome: 1898), 5: 530, no. 987. 
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of heretics grown and multiplied, especially of the Waldensian sect, that they 
have presumed to hold frequent meetings in the manner of chapters, in which 
at times as many as five hundred Waldenses gathered together.”! They had 
become presumptuous to the point of rising up armed against the inquisitor 
friar Alberto himself, while he was exercising his proper duties, and of killing, 
after he had celebrated mass, the priest of the parish of Angrogna in the pub- 
lic square of the village, because of the suspicion that he had reported their 
“heresies” to the inquisitor. Not only that: “the Waldensians” had besieged the 
inquisitor in an unidentified castle compelling him to abandon the duties of 
his office “unfulfilled.” 

Which part of the papal missive can be considered as true? What, on the 
other hand, is merely the fruit of the imaginative and polemical creation of 
an inquisitor who is seeking in the papal court, located in Avignon at the time, 
support for his repressive activity in western Piedmont? No other documentary 
evidence exists concerning the "facts" in John xx11's letter. This text, however, 
leads us to the convictions and to the “image” which friar Alberto de Castellario 
wanted to transmit about “antagonists”: they are “heretical,” especially the sect 
of Waldensians, and they are violent transgressors of both ecclesiastical and 
civic order, because they have rebelled “openly and publicly” (“patenter et pub- 
lice”) in a violent and armed manner against the inquisitor and against the 
priest of Angrogna who had the duty of cooperating with him. 

Such “facts” are important since in the jail of the inquisitor of Marseilles, 
Giovanni de Badis, we find a certain “Martino Pastre who sometimes had him- 
self called Pietro Martino, and at other times Giuliano (“Martinum Pastre, qui 
alias se vocari facit Petrum Martinum, alias Iuliani”) from the diocese of Turin, 
“one of the aforementioned heretics” (“unum de haereticis supradictis”). Who 
was this person who had managed to engage the summit of Latin Christianity? 
We find a reply in the letter of John xx11: "Martino was the eminent person 
in the congregation and meetings of these heretics, capable of evading all 
the inquisitors who have been in Piedmont in the last twenty years, as well as 
preacher general of heretical pravity."? “Preacher general,” that is to say an emi- 
nent figure, an important designation. But what had he preached in the past 
twenty years? Let us turn once more to the pontifical document: “He preaches 


16 “Ita creverunt et multiplicati sunt haeretici, praecipue de secta Valdensium, quod fre- 
quentes congregationes per modum capituli facere in ibi praesumpserunt, in quibus ali- 
quando quingenti Valdenses fuerunt insimul congregati." 

17 "Martinus principalis in dictis congregationis et capitulis ipsorum haereticorum existe- 
bat ac fugitivus omnium inquisitorum, qui fuerunt in Pedemonte a viginti annis citra, et 
generalis praedicator haereticae pravitatis." 
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especially against the incarnation of the Son of God and the presence of the 
body of Christ in the Eucharist celebration"!? No other information is availa- 
ble concerning the preaching of Martino Pastre, although there are detailed 
notices about the heretical presence in the lands of the Marquis of Saluzzo, of 
the lords of Luserna, and of Philip of Savoy.? Consequently, the pope invited 
the inquisitor of Marseilles to collaborate with the Piedmontese inquisitor, so 
that the latter could obtain from the "prisoner" Martino Pastre all the informa- 
tion possible regarding the heresy of Piedmontese “Waldensians.” 

From the 1332 letter of John xxII it appears that the “Waldensians” of the 
valleys of Luserna, namely the valleys of the Pellice, of Angrogna and of Perosa, 
or of the lower val Chisone were quite numerous, as would seem to be indi- 
cated by the undoubtedly exaggerated estimate of “five hundred" participants 
at their periodic assemblies, a powerful manifestation of social cohesion and 
capacity for coming together to defend themselves militarily, including a num- 
ber of eminent figures among them with the duty to preach, of whom the 
"principal" would have been Martino Pastre. The first two elements are con- 
firmed by another immediately succeeding episode: in 1333 the inquisitor friar 
Alberto moved to the lower valley of the Chisone, here too finding opposition 
ready to transform itself into an armed response: in fact, a plot was discov- 
ered consisting of a number of “Waldensians” opposing him, as a consequence 
of which two “heretics” were executed.?? There were other episodes, some of 
them violent, against inquisitors. In 1374 the Dominican Antonio Pavonio was 
killed just as he came out of the church at Bricherasio, a locality at the mouth 
of the val Pellice; a dozen or so “Waldensians” were accused of the crime. The 
same violent fate befell the inquisitor Pietro di Ruffa, killed in the Franciscan 
convent at Susa, but under circumstances that the scant documentation does 
not clarify?! 


3 The Records of the Inquisitor Alberto de Castellario, 1335 


More information is required to better identify Martino Pastre. We should 
turn our attention to MS II. 64 in the Archive of the Dominican order in Rome 


18  “Specialiter praedicat contra incarnationis filii Dei et existentiam corporis Christi in 
sacramento altaris." 

19  “Scittotam conditionem terrarium [...] marchionis Salutarium ac dominorum de Lucerna 
et Philippi de Sabaudia." 

20 Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori, 151. 


21 Ibid. 
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which contains the records of the judicial activity of the inquisitor Alberto de 
Castellario against “the many heretics of the sect of the Waldensians present 
in Giaveno and surroundings," that is in the valley of the Sangone, from 20 
January to 23 February 1335.?? This codex is the earliest and most important 
source,?3 and permits us to learn the religious experiences lived by persons 
and constituted by ideas, convictions, practices, relations between individu- 
als and groups which manifested themselves in the geographical area being 
considered here. These were religious realities which had a physiognomy quite 
different from what might be expected of a cultural and historiographical tra- 
dition spanning many centuries. It concerns “Waldensians” without ties to 
Valdo or Valdesius of Lyons, difficult to situate in the genealogical tree which 
can be traced back to the '7os of the 12th century. It is almost as if they express 
not waldensianism, but one of the many waldensianisms scattered throughout 
Europe of the Lower Middle Ages.24 Thus, we must devote greater attention to 
the inquisitorial documentation for 1335,75 especially to the types of religious 
experiences which the inquisitor defines as “Waldensian.” 

Observing the actions of the inquisitor Alberto de Castellario, we focus on 4 
February 1335 at the time he is interrogating Giovanni Gauterio from Villaretto 
in the val Chisone.?6 Gauterio does not act in any way differently from whoever 
had preceded him, in spite of his “public reputation" and evidence collected 
about his involvement in the matter of “heresy.” Friar Alberto orders the castel- 
lan of Giaveno to put him to the torture: this act of judicial violence, intended 
to persuade, would have to be carried out in full accordance with canon law, 
specifically the constitution of Clement Iv Ne inquisitionis of 13 January 1266. 
"Depositus a tormento" (lowered from the strappado) and, after a suitable inter- 
val, questioned anew by the inquisitor, Giovanni Gauterio became a talkative, 
valuable informer. But what was the substance of his testimony? First of all, he 
gave some autobiographical information. His earliest opportunity for a meet- 
ing with a Waldensian preacher had been offered by two sisters of Villaretto, 
Alessandria and Guglielma, where Gauterio had been born. The women had 
taken him to the house of the Comba where he was introduced to “seygnor” 
Martino Pastre, whom we have already met, who hailed from Bobbio Pellice, 


22 The manuscript has been critically edited by Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori, 161—255. 

23 See Martin Schneider Europäisches Waldensertum im 13. und 14. Jahrhudert 
(Berlin: 1981), 75-91. 

24 See Peter Biller, "Goodbye to Waldensianism?,” Past and Present 192 (2006), 3-33. 

25 For what follows, references to the documentation can be found in Merlo, Eretici e 
inquisitori, 161-255. 

26 Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori, 176-177. 
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a locality in the Upper val Luserna. Gauterio made his confession to Pastre, 
as did the two women. After this original contact occurring at an uncertain 
date, in 1327, he met at Usseaux, in the Upper val Chisone, another Waldensian, 
“seygnor” Giovanni Delbacono. Two years later, in 1329, a third meeting took 
place: this time with Giovanni Valencono of Usseaux in a home in Coazze. 
Gauterio had transferred to val Sangone for reasons of employment: we 
know that in 1335 he was a "servant" ("famulus"). There was actually a rumour 
about him that he was a Waldensian "magister" The shop boy from Villaretto 
attempted to proselytize, though discretely, in the land to which he had emi- 
grated, and found himself on many occasions with such itinerant preachers 
as Martino Pastre, Francesco “Ultramontanus,” and Martino del Laux. To the 
question of the inquisitor concerning the content of Waldensian preaching, 
he gave stereotypical replies. Any sort of oath-taking was a mortal sin; prayers 
for the dead were only of utility for the person who, before dying, performs 
them for himself; there were two ways to the afterlife, the way of Paradise and 
the way of Hell, since Purgatory was of this world. Giovanni again emphasized 
that the Waldensians possessed a faith “better” than that of others and defined 
themselves as "gentes de recognoscencia" ("the men of recognition"). 


4 *Waldensian' Communities according to the Castellario Register 


Rather than pursuing further the judicial activities of the inquisitor, let us 
examine, instead, the picture of heretical developments that we can derive 
from his register for the year1335. What emerges is a simple enough story. From 
the chronological point of view, the presence of "Waldensians" in val Sangone 
was a relatively recent happening. They had begun to appear in those places in 
the previous five or, at most, six years. Their way was paved by the transfer of 
Giovanni Gauterio and some other inhabitants of the val Chisone to Giaveno. 
For Giovanni and his contemporaries, the passage from their original home 
at Villaretto to Giaveno and surroundings was not a difficult crossing over the 
mountain pass ofthe Roussa which connected the head ofthe valley of Sangone 
with the northern slopes of the valley of Chisone. But Giovanni Gauterio was 
not the only inhabitant who moved away from the place of his birth. On 30 
January 1335 the inquisitor interrogated Ermengona while she was in deten- 
tion, a woman from Pinasca, in the valley of Perosa (“vallis Peruxie"), who 
stated that in the past she had encountered two “Waldensians” in Dubbione in 
the home of Umberto di Pragelato. On 19 February the inquisitor summoned 
anew four persons who, in spite of the order, failed to appear before him, and 
who, in fact had left the val Sangone: among them was Margherita of Pragelato, 
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a weaver by trade. Also, Palmerio Goytro, or Goytrac, recalled having accom- 
panied “seygnor” Francesco with his associate Peireto of Coazze as far as the 
house of Giacomo Milla “of the val Chisone,” at the time an inhabitant of the 
Costa of Cumiana, passing through Avigliana, San Gillio Torinese, Rivalta, and 
Orbassano.?” The apparent irrationality of the route taken — from Avigliana it 
would have been logical to head directly for Orbassano without making the 
long deviation to San Gillio — is justified because the preacher and his com- 
panion wanted to visit the home of Rodolfo Richeudi, a resident there but 
originally from Fenestrelle, a locality at the mouth of the Upper val Chisone. 
The Valchisonian emigration thus seems to offer some evidence regarding the 
itinerant preachers; our attention now should turn to them. 

In the val Sangone these wandering *Waldensian" missionaries occupy a 
nocturnal space.28 They were clandestine figures. They were foreigners to the 
local populations, and yet, in a short time, they won trust, respect, and esteem. 
Their title was that of “seygnores.” It would seem that they succeeded in pre- 
senting themselves as authentic bearers of the evangelical message through 
preaching and hearing confession. Such pastoral practices caused them to be 
considered better than the clerics of the Catholic-Roman Church: they were 


nu 


“boni homines,” “bonae gentes," "gentes de recognoscencia.’ They were exem- 
plary persons in whom God can be recognized and in whom other people 
could recognize the legitimate transmission of “the divine law.” Rather than 
as single individuals, they were considered to be the expression of an entity 
whose members exercised identical functions in an interchangeable manner, 
each one of whom seemed to share in the characteristics denoting the group. 
The identity attributed to them coincided only partly with the self-definition 
which they attribute to themselves. They were “pauperes Christi" — but they 
call themselves Waldensians — who followed the path of truth, the law of 
God and of the apostles, the law and way of salvation as Christ Himself had 
demonstrated, the correct way in accordance with the Gospels and the Sacred 
Scriptures, the law of God and of the Church. They were all expressions of a 
robust Biblical foundation to underline a loyalty that could not be situated 
within dogmatic boundaries. Loyalty was justified on an ethical-soteriological 
plane through the forms of a consistent evangelical witness. 


27 Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori, 223-224. 

28 On the barba, see Marina Benedetti, “‘Caute et secrete’: Circolazione di predicatori 
itineranti nelle Alpi occidentali tra medioevo ed età moderna,” in Valdesi medievali, 
163-188, and also Gabriel Audisio, Preachers by Night: The Waldensian Barbes (15th-16th 
Centuries) (Leiden-Boston: 2007). 
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The itinerant preachers knew how to point out the way of eternal salvation 
in a manner that seemed evangelically superior, in other words more congru- 
ous, when compared to what was advanced by men of the Church. There is 
abundant and unquestioned evidence of this. One example suffices: "They call 
themselves the poor of Christ and those who follow the path of truth: and the 
ones thus speaking believed that they were saved by the law and preaching of 
the Waldensians better than by any other”.?? Moral superiority leads also to a 
deeper understanding of the Christian message: “Good men are finer and bet- 
ter than priests and adhere better to the way of God.”3 In spite of this, or, per- 
haps rather because of this, the “Waldensian” preachers were those who were 
persecuted and compelled to form the clandestine “Church.” The state of con- 
cealment, difficult to reconcile with the requirements of an open proselytizing 
mission, was presented through a theoretical sublimation: "The clerics perse- 
cuted them and thus they did not dare to have a public presence because of 
the clerics who persecuted them, but moved about clandestinely like Christ."?! 


5 The Construction of an Alternative Understanding of History 


There is still more to consider: an additional development with justificatory 
aims. One finds the legendary construction of a history: the actual history can 
be traced back to the primitive Christian community. This is not the simple 
and generic vindication of apostolic descent, as we often find in the older 
“Waldensian” traditions. There is an elaborate foundation myth which is wholly 
original in its content and in its formulation, with ample implications of an 
ecclesiological and ecclesial sort. One of the stages in the “history of salvation" 
is reformulated. The legendary design opened at the moment of Christ's ascent 
into heaven, while on earth twelve apostles remained to announce “his faith.” 
A breach immediately occurred within their ranks. Four apostles preserved *his 
books" — being four, their inspiration derives, with evidence from the existence 
of the four Gospels and the related Evangelists — proposing contents which are 
well understood by the listeners. The other eight went out to cultivate "their 
gardens" — a discursive image suggesting that they busied themselves with 


29 “Vocantse pauperes Christi et tenentes viam veritatis: et ipse qui loquitur credebat salvari 
perlegem et predicacionem Valdensiusm melius quam per aliam." 

30 “Bonos homines qui sunt subtiliores et meliores quam sacerdotes, et melius tenent 
viam Dei.” 

31 Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori, 198: "Clerici persequebantur eos et ideo non audebant ire pub- 
lice propter clericos qui eos persequebantur, sed ibant occulte sicut Christus ibat." 
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earthly matters, stooping to make compromises with the world - and their 
message was not at all understood. It followed that the eight decided to oppose 
themselves with force against the four, expelling them first "from the church" 
("de ecclesia") and then “from the squares" (“de platea"), where the four betook 
themselves following their expulsion. From that moment on the four begin to 
live clandestinely, to move about “secretly and at night" (“occulte et de nocte"). 
The Waldensian preachers thus concluded their brief legendary account: “We 
adhere to the way of those four to whom were left the books of Christ; on the 
other hand, the priests and the clerics follow the way of the other eight who 
wanted to pursue the broad way.”32 

"Tenere viam grossam" is not a precise Biblical translation. Rather we can 
discern in these few words a translation suitable to the common language of 
Mt. 7:13 which says “the gate is wide and the way is easy” leading to the perdi- 
tion of the many, while few are those who find "the gate is narrow and the way 
is hard" that leads to "life The popularized interpretation, so to speak, gave 
completeness to the legend and legitimized the characteristics and modalities 
of the Gospel mission of the itinerant preachers. At the same time, it served 
to reject the logic according to which the Roman Catholic Church persecuted 
“Waldensians,” since it judged them to be disobedient and heretical. In fact, 
the reverse of that logic was proposed. There was no disobedience and heresy 
in those who preserve the true Christian message in accordance with the most 
ancient apostolic tradition. Doctrinal problems did not exist: the question is 
strictly one of loyalty to Christ. Such loyalty could not contemplate compro- 
mises with the world: compromises realized instead by the Church, in a major- 
ity and violent way from the time of the first apostles. The ancient betrayal 
was still seen in the men of the Church, priests and clerics: a betrayal which 
threatened the very existence of the world. To such eschatological danger the 
“Waldensians” suggested a remedy; without whose "faith" the world would 
already have been finished “a long time ago" (“iam diu"). 

The construction of history, of one's history, however legendary it may be, 
comports an elevated level of self-consciousness. It expressed itself in simple 
and clear terms, easily comprehensible and just as easily fixable in memory: so 
much so that a century and a half later, toward the close of the 15th century, 
there endured in oral circulation a slightly modified version of the aetiological 


32 Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori, 220: “Nos tenemus viam illorum .1111. quibus remanserunt libri 
Christi; sacerdotes vero et clerici secuntur viam aliorum .vi11. qui volebant tenere viam 
grossam”. For this issue more generally, see Pekka Tolonen, “Medieval Memories of the 
Origins of the Waldensian Movement,’ in History and Religion: Narrating a Religious Past, 
eds. Bernd-Christian Otto, Susanne Rau, and Jörg Rüpke (Berlin, Boston: 2015), 165-85. 
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myth.?? Itinerant preachers produced and transmitted an image of themselves 
rich in the past, of suggestions and of the future, which go well beyond what 
would seem to be conveyed by the term Waldensian. The Waldensian identity 
is an imposed identity: one assigned by the inquisitor as a representative of 
clerical culture, and accepted, perhaps, by an entire milieu, which however 
had to assign a name to people of an uncertain institutional physiognomy. 
When even we call them Waldensian, we are assuming a perspective which 
appears external, we look upon them with the eyes of the holders of ecclesias- 
tical power and of the dominant culture. The linguistic ambiguity, however, is 
not only ours: it is prevalent at the beginning of the 14th century. For ecclesias- 
tics and priests the word Valdenses was synonymous with heretic, a word with 
negative connotation. Instead for those prosecuted in the trials of Giaveno, 
“Waldensians” were “seygnores” “boni homines," *bonae gentes": they were the 
people who *better" observed and preserved Christ's faith, who followed the 
straight path in accordance with the Gospels and Holy Scriptures, who pursued 
the path to salvation in full compliance with the authentic Christian message. 

Thus, the legend of apostolic origins had credibility and was believed. But 
there is more. Itinerant preachers used a language which one encounters in 
the culture of the rustics in the val Sangone (and neighbouring valleys) and 
corresponded to the religious needs of individuals and small social groups who 
were curiously open to novelties offered to them as the best guarantee of rec- 
onciliation with the Father in the heavens and with the unknown of eternal 
destiny. Itinerant preachers were the bearers of a simple and essential message 
which appeared to link up positively with certain ways of reasoning, equally 
simple and essential, which have been documented among the people of those 
Alpine and sub-Alpine lands: ^Willingly he would have wanted to be buried in 
his garden as in the cemetery, since God would have been able to help him as 
much in the garden as in the cemetery";?* “We do not want to adore the paint- 
ings that are on the walls, since priests have made them and they make them 
more for temporal advantage than for devotion”;85 “Pilgrimages serve only to 
ruin footwear”;?6 "The good things that we do for the dead are of value only for 


33  Onthis myth in the 15th century, see Marina Benedetti, "Digne d'estre veu": Il processo 
contro Peironeta di Beauregard, Archivio italiano per la storia della pietà 18 (2005), 121-158. 

34 “Ita libenter vellet sepeliri in orto suo sicut in cimisterio, quia Deus posset eum ita in dicto 
orto iuvare sicut in cimisterio" This and the following quotations are from the texts edited 
in Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori and discussed in that work. 

35  "Noluimus adorare picturas quae sunt in parietibus, quia sacerdotes fecerunt et faciunt 
picturas magis propter utilitatem temporalem quam propter devocionem.” 

36  “Peregrinaciones nichil valent nisi ad frangendum sotulares.’ 
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the one who does them, just like the light that precedes the person is useful to 
it him, while it is not useful to the person who has it behind him."?? 

Generally, expressions of this sort are interpreted as manifestations of 
anticlericalism. There is no doubt that in them there was a critical and emo- 
tional component in respect to the religious practices and devotional acts that 
imply economic advantages for the clergy. Nevertheless, we cannot neglect the 
dimension of elementary and radical rationalism, and even “popular” ration- 
alism which opposed itself to what should have been the strong points of 
"popular religion." This rationalism led to a decisive desacralization of objects, 
devotional acts and usages, almost as if, on the contrary, it was a search for 
what was religiously essential. The religiously essential, or Christian simplicity, 
was also what was proposed by the itinerant preachers. There was a process 
of denial of sacralizing illusions: the cemetery, images, pilgrimages, suffrages 
for the dead were places, objects, and sacral practices that did not constitute 
soteriological intercessors, nor should be substituted for the responsibility of 
the Christian, which was wholly personal and, one might say, interior, or not 
directed to what is external, or rather a sacral exterior. They believed that indi- 
vidual destiny was played out on quite direct trajectories which lead either to 
salvation or to eternal damnation: "Purgatory does not exist in the other life; 
but one who had done evil immediately went to the Inferno, and one who had 
done the good went to Paradise”;?® “In the other life there are only two ways, 
of which one is white and the other black, and Purgatory only exists in this 
world.”39 For human beings there are only two possibilities during life on this 
earth: do good and go to Paradise, commit evil and go to Hell. The tablets of 
Moses are two, one white and the other black; there is not a third. 


6 The Profile of the Preachers 


After offering this profile, to the extent that it can be reconstructed, of the 
religious program of the itinerant preachers, it is time to ask who and how 
many there were in val Sangone. Their personal identity, besides a name, and 
sometimes of a locality identifying their provenance, is difficult to establish. 


37 “Bona que fiunt pro mortuis non valent nisi tantum facientibus, sicut lumen quod 
precedit personam iuvat illud ante quod postergum portatur non valet." 

38  "Purgatorium non erat in alia vita, sed male facientes statim ibant ad infernum et bene 
facientes ad paradisum." 

39 “Inalia vita non sunt nisi duo via, quarum una est alba et alia nigra, et non est purgato- 


rium nisi in hoc mondo." 
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The person with the richest documentation is undoubtedly Martino Pastre, 
hailing from Bobbio Pellice in the high valley of the same name. At the start of 
his mission in the area of Giaveno, Coazze, and Valgioie, he was described as 
“a foreigner, old, small" (*quidam homo estraneus, antiquus, parvus") or as “a 
man, small and old" (*quidam parvus homo antiquus"): a person of advanced 
age, of small physique. He preached and heard confessions, without being very 
literate. A few witnesses remembered of him, while he was in val Sangone, in 
the home of Michele Planca, that he had read to him by the notary Michele 
Barberio “a sheet or letter" which he had received from unidentified “friends,” 
in which “baptism and other sacraments” were discussed. Despite this, in the 
letter of Pope John xx11 dated July 1332 to the inquisitor of Marseilles, Martino 
Pastre was described as “a general preacher of heretical pravity" in the Alpine 
and sub-Alpine region. The same letter also pointed him out as an eminent 
figure in the meetings of the "Waldensians' of the area and remarked on his 
ability to assume disguises, which permitted him to evade the searching of 
inquisitors operating in Piedmont during the past twenty years. 

Actually, as we know, in July 1332 Martino Pastre was in the prison of the 
Marseilles inquisitor. We do not know the outcome. What is certain is that in 
1334 "seygnor" Martino Pastre was seen on many occasions by various persons 
in the val Chisone. This was evidence that from Provence he had succeeded 
in leaving the area, either fleeing or because he was set free by the inquisi- 
tor. He had resumed his missionary activity. Between 1329 and 1334 he carried 
out, as in general was done by the itinerant Waldensian preachers, his pastoral 
activity, sometimes alone, but more often in the company of another “seygnor,” 
who might be, in turn, Lorenzo Martineto del Laux, Giovannono, Guigo (or 
Ugo) Constado. The partnerships — which reproduce the apostolic models of 
missions carried out in twos — do not seem to have been fixed. Martineto del 
Laux, in addition to Martino Pastre, moved about with a certain Francesco, an 
ultramontane from the area of Gap. The latter, in turn, had a special relation- 
ship with Ponceto and with Peireto of Coazze. The presence of Peireto among 
the itinerant preachers seems to testify to an early local recruitment in the 
val Sangone: a recruitment which, although it seems a solitary one, enlarges 
the geographical area of provenance for the Waldensian "seygnores" which 
previously had been concentrated in the mountainous valleys of Chisone and 
Pellice, in addition to the Dauphiné.^? The prevalence of the Upper val Chisone 


40 . Thesynthesis on 14th-century “Waldensians” of the “southwestern Alps,” in both Piedmont 
and the Dauphiné, by Euan Cameron is both interesting and useful: Waldenses: Rejections 
of Holy Church in Medieval Europe (Oxford: 2000), 151-206. Equally valuable is the analysis 
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in these provenances is sufficiently documented in the cases of Michele di 
Pragelato, Martineto del Laux, Giovanni Valencono di Usseax, and, perhaps, 
Giaime. As for the last named, since “laymen” is the Occitanic form of Giacomo, 
it is possible to imagine that it might pertain also to other neighbouring areas, 
including the lands of the Dauphiné, the homeland of Francesco di Gap. 

The itinerant preachers numbered about ten, who are mentioned in the 
documents compiled by the inquisitor Alberto de Castellario. Although most 
of them were not from the val Sangone, they succeeded in constructing a 
nucleus of faithful followers who received them in their homes, who in small 
groups gathered to hear their preaching and who made their confessions to 
them, swiftly strengthening the network of solidarity around them. To the 
faithful, the "seygnores" communicated the Word of God and set them on a 
path to biblical knowledge and prayer, substituting themselves for the Roman 
Catholic clergy: “They [the ^Waldensians"] have priests who teach them that 
during a part of the night they must stay with the family to instruct it and 
during another part they should pray to the great Father in the heavens.’* This 
instruction endured in their memories, if Peroneta — the same woman who 
testified to the legend of the apostolic origins of the itinerant preachers*? — 
remembered perfectly well the two biblical verses adopted by “Waldensians” 
in support of their belief in the unlawfulness of the oath, texts taken from 
Ecclesiasticus (23:9 and 23:12), which are unknown in the preceding inquis- 
itorial and heretical documentation.^? The small variants in relation to the 
Vulgate's text confirm the genuine quality of Peroneta's oral testimony. For that 
matter it was already remarked upon by the notary who, on the left-hand mar- 
gin of fol. 67v of the inquisitorial codex, highlights the biblical citations by 
means of a drawing of a small hand with the index finger pointing. 


concerning Waldensians of the Dauphiné by Pierette Paravy, De la chrétienté romaine à la 
Réforme en Dauphiné (Rome: 1993) 11, 967-996. 

41  “Ipsihabent sacerdotes qui docent eos quod in una parte noctis debent stare cum familia 
ad instruendum eos et in alia orare magnum Patrem de celo." 

42 On this testimony in relation to others like it emanating from the "faithful" of itinerant 
preachers identified by inquisitors as "Waldensians" in other areas of Latin Christianity, 
see Marina Benedetti, Donne valdesi nel Medioevo (Turin: 2006), 8-13, and Peter Biller, 
"Medieval Waldensian Followers' Construction of History: Jaqueta, Peroneta, the Old One 
zum Hirtze and Peyronette,” in “Una strana gioia di vivere": A Grado Giovanni Merlo, eds. 
Marina Benedetti and Maria Luisa Betri (Milan: 2010), 181-198. 

43 Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori, 220: "Hoc prolantes per duas auctoritates Salamonis, quarum 
una dicit sic Os tuum non assuestas iurationi, alia dicit sic Vir multum iurans replebitur 
iniquitatem." 
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Preaching and hearing confessions were the principal activities of the 


DAG 


“Waldensian” “seygnores,” who thereby were acting in qualitative competition — 
not in an alternative capacity — with the men of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It is no accident that some referred to them as “sacerdotes” They heard the 
confessions of the faithful and imposed penances such as fasting “with bread 
and water” for periods of varying duration, as well as the repeated recital of 
the Pater noster, sometimes for as often as fifty times a day: this prayer seems 
to be the heart of the preachers’ teaching, to the extent that some witnesses 
alluded to the “Pater noster Valdensium” and the “Pater noster secundum 
modum Valdensium.” The hearing of confessions by the “Waldensian” preach- 
ers should not be underestimated, given the importance that this sacramental 
practice occupied in ecclesiastical pastoral practice and in the phenomenon 
of organizing the faithful in the last centuries of the Middle Ages. This is one 
of the very few manifestations which in western Christianity became aligned 
with or replaced the virtually exclusive hegemony of the Church in the control 
of souls and bodies, although it was exercised in a competitive and often con- 
flictual way between secular clergy and mendicant Orders. 

This focus on the 1335 inquisitorial records is essential because it consti- 
tutes the documentation which in a sufficiently broad and precise way per- 
mits us to observe a religious, cultural and social reality — to the inquisitors 
“Waldensian” — capable of enduring over time, finally meeting up with the 
Protestant Reformation in the early 16th century: a reality which co-existed 
with the many other religious experiences variously associated by inquisitors 
with the heresy of the fraticelli, and sometimes influenced cultural, even “dual- 
istic,” traditions, different in origin and kind.^^ Despite the repeated inquisi- 
torial interventions, the “Waldensians” of the south-western Alps and of the 
bordering areas persisted in their beliefs. In particular the val Pragelato passed 
through moments of special difficulty, experiencing not only ordinary repres- 
sion, but also the violence of an expedition promoted and led in October 1384 
by the inquisitor Francois Borelli, a Franciscan friar hailing from Gap.* In the 
registry book of the inquisitor Antonio da Settimo under the date of 23 March 
1387, one reads: "Brother Francesco from Gap, of the Minorite Order, venera- 
ble inquisitor against heretics, exercised his office and exterminated those of 


“u 


44 See Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori, esp. 17-74, 149-157; Marina Benedetti, “‘Qualche poco 
di farina papale’: I Valdesi in chiesa,’ in Fedeli in Chiesa (Quaderni di storia religiosa) 6 
(Verona: 1999), 17-153; Luca Patria, “ ‘Sicut canis reddiens ad vomitum’: Lo spaesamento 
dei Valdesi nel balivato sabaudo della diocesi di Torino fra Tre e Quattrocento,” in Valdesi 
medievali, 121-161. 

45 See Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori, 146-148; Pazé, Chiesa cattolica, 43-50. 
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Pragelato.”46 Nevertheless, the conflict between inquisitors and “Waldensians” 
was not over. In fact, the Christianity of the “Waldensians” still preserved, in 
spite of everything, a surprising basic vitality that would provoke a “final” cru- 
sade against them in 1488. 
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CHAPTER 11 


The Alpine Waldenses in Provence (early 14th - 
early 16th Centuries) 


Jacques Chiffoleau 


To all appearances, the problem of the Poor of Lyons in Provence and the 
Lower Rhone Valley between 1280 to 1320 was much reduced from their initial 
vexing presence five or six decades beforehand. Much the same could be said 
later on at the beginning of the 16th century, even though certain groups of 
peasant Waldenses, hounded by inquisitions in Dauphiné and Piedmont and 
drawn to reclaimable land in the Luberon, settled there between the Vaucluse 
highlands and the Durance as of about 1460. This event is unusual. 

During the final centuries of the Middle Ages in the south-east of modern 
France, the ecclesiastical hierarchy — notably the pope, and then his legate 
and vice-legate at Avignon — evidently remained vigilant regarding the Poor 
of Lyons, but they were eyeing those in the lands west of the Rhone, in the 
Dauphiné, or in Piedmont. In the minds of clerics, the local threat at the begin- 
ning of the 14th century came rather from the Spirituals, the Beguines, and 
Jews and usurers. Only a handful of preachers and little groups of Waldenses 
wandered about the territory, through which they sojourned from time to time 
at the end of the 13th and beginning of 14th centuries. However, the repres- 
sive actions taken in the 1250s seemed to have eliminated the communities 
of even the most obstinate followers, especially in urban areas.! A handful of 
sources testify to these wanderings, but they do not suggest the presence of any 
long term, rooted communities, unlike those which persisted in Gascony at the 
turn of the 14th century; or those later on in Piedmont or the Dauphiné, where 
the heretics would soon count themselves by the village; or later still in the 
Luberon, as of somewhere between 1440-1480 (although the Church and sec- 
ular authorities themselves were not actually aware of them until about 1530). 

Thus, in Provence, the history of Waldensian heresy had a long fallow period 
bracketed by the years of activity in 1210-1260 and 1460-1540.” This peculiar 


1 See above, chapter 4, pp. 99-118. 

2 Thehistoriography of the Waldenses that emphasizes continuity finds this difficult to accept, 
but recent research has made it quite clear: see Marc Venard, Réforme protestante et Réforme 
catholique dans la province d'Avignon: XVIe siécle (Paris: 1993) (defended in 1977), and Gabriel 
Audisio, Les vaudois du Luberon: Une minorité en Provence (1460—1560) (Gap: 1984), a study 
followed by other works by the same author (see notes below) without which this chapter 
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situation, that is the near absence of Waldenses in this region for nearly a cen- 
tury and a half, their return, and then their eventual new repression as of about 
1530, raises numerous questions. It is particularly striking as it coincides with 
a territory which as of the middle of the 15th century found itself in a unique 
position at the border of royal Provence and the pontifical Comtat Venaissin. 
To address these questions, we have to look at the types of believers and their 
barbes found in surrounding regions from whence came the new Provengal 
Waldenses. But it really is the larger transformations that occurred in Provence 
at the end of the Middle Ages - social, economic, cultural, religious, and polit- 
ical - which can explain this gap, this long silence, and in turn explain the new 
attention that the authorities paid to the emigrants of the 15th century: those 
Waldenses who, from this point on, and in contrast to their forebears of the 
thirteenth century, were primarily peasants. 


1 A New Context 


With the transfer of the papacy to Avignon, the popes effected a transforma- 
tion of politics and religion in the Midi and the south-east corner of modern 
France. Avignon, once reputed full of Waldenses (according to the cardinal 
legate who laid siege to it with royal troops in 1226) evolved into its opposite: a 
hub of the war against heresy at the beginning of the 14th century. Thereafter, 
the beginnings of the denominational division of Europe could be seen in 15th- 
century Europe with the Western Schism and the conciliar movement, the dis- 
tant development of Hussitism and, closer to Avignon, the French monarchy's 
claims ona Gallican Church. After the towering heights of the pontifical monar- 
chy, these were already the beginnings of the twilight of medieval Christianity, 
well before Luther. At the same time, the development of the princely states, 
whose administrations worked feverishly to proclaim their rulers' sovereignty 
everywhere — and it should be remembered here that as of the 13th century 
the war against heresy contributed to this political development — weighed 
more and more on the fate of the Waldenses.? Through the 15th century and 


could not have been written. Regarding the difficulties of accepting this gap, which to me is 
indisputable, see the review of Audisio's book by Giovanni Gonnet, "I valdesi del Luberon" 
in Bolletino della Società di Studi Valdesi 158 (1986,) 47—56. For Gonnet, the Waldensian emi- 
grants of the 15th century could have only landed “in un territorio dove c'erano stati sicura- 
mente dei Valdesi nel tardo medioevo: una circostanza, questa, che avrebbe potuto essere 
più approfondità,” ... except the sources make this situation unlikely (p. 49). 

3 As was the case with Capetian France at Toulouse and Languedoc in the 13th century. See 
Jacques Chiffoleau, “Note sur la bulle Vergentis in senium, la lutte contre les hérétiques du 
Midi et la constructions des majestés temporelles,” Cahiers de Fanjeaux 50 (2015), 89-144. 
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the beginning of the 16th, the repression of the Waldensian heresy - consid- 
ered a form of rebellion — was a flashpoint for new political reconfigurations. 
The history of the Waldenses, if one avoids reducing it either to the apologet- 
ics of centuries-long continuity or to a unique situation outside of historical 
processes, depends greatly on this new political context. Moreover, it would 
be difficult to understand the developments in Provence without comparing 
them to those of its neighbours. 

For the Poor of Lyons further to the north or the west, the need for secrecy, 
strategies of cover and protection, and the creation of networks to support the 
itinerant preachers, all undoubtedly developed alongside repressive measures.* 
But such punitive activity was less active in the south. After the long economic 
depression between 1340 and 1440, the intersection of demographics and eco- 
nomics seemed to have played an intrinsic role in the surge of migration and 
attempts at repopulation. It is within this new context, certainly after 1460, that 
groups of peasant Waldenses arrived from the upper valleys of the Dauphiné 
and Piedmont, coming with the great influx of immigrants who flooded into 
Provence from the Jura and other Alpine regions. Hunted everywhere by inquis- 
itors — even, as will be seen, by a veritable crusade in the 1480s — they settled 
for the first time in numbers in reclaimed land at the frontiers of Provence and 
the Comtat Venaissin.5 Coming together quietly, they worked hard to form their 
new communities through the last decades of the 15th century, all the while 
preserving strong ties with their original lands and maintaining their identity. 

It was not until sixty or seventy years later that they came again to the 
attention of political and religious authorities towards 1530, during the rising 
Lutheran threat. This latter threat justified new investigations, inquisitions, 
which in turn pulled the communities suddenly out of the shadows. Up until 
that point, despite memories of old persecutions and the strength of a tra- 
dition undoubtedly renewed on occasion by passing barbes, these Waldenses 


4 See chapters 2-3 and 5-9, pp. 35-97, 121-221. 

5 On the policy of repression see chapter 16, pp. 354-92. The history of Waldenses in Piedmont 
and the Dauphiné, which are tightly linked with those of the Avignon papacy and inquisition 
(as we shall see) and the history of Provencal Waldenses in the 15th century, has been reju- 
venated by the research of Grado Merlo, Pierrette Paravy, and Marina Benedetti. See notably 
Grado Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori nella società piemontese del Trecento (Turin: 1977); Pierrette 
Paravy, De la Chrétienté romaine à la Réforme en Dauphiné: Évéques, fideles et deviants (vers 
1340-vers 1530). 2 vols. (Rome: 1993); as well the dissertation by Marina Benedetti, “Valdesi di 
fine Quattrocento nelle fonti della repressione,” Unpublished PhD Dissertation (Università 
degli studi di Milano, 1999), as well as other rich works that followed them (see following 
notes and the bibliography to this chapter). For Provence and the Comtat Venaissin, see 
note 2. 
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had continued to silently pursue a religious life somewhat apart, although 
never entirely cut off from the day-to-day parish practices and the institutional 
Church, even if the former continued to accuse the latter as the Whore of 
Babylon. The encounter with the 'Lutherans' and the subsequent repression of 
these new heretics changed everything. In the years 1530-1560, the peasants 
of the Luberon welcomed, little by little, the new ideas of the urban reform- 
ers of Geneva, Strasbourg, and Basel, even if they appeared to them at times 
theologically or pastorally misdirected, and only warming to them over time. 
‘Lutheranism’ permitted them to refashion and live differently in a manner 
which from henceforward one could call ‘denominational’, simultaneously 
adhering to an original identity but, little by little, breaking with the old medi- 
eval Waldensian heresy. Whether appealing the convictions or the persecu- 
tions that beset them, or by publishing confessions of faith, these Waldenses 
pleaded their cases as good Christians and loyal subjects before their princes, 
however this shortly folded into the tragedy of the Wars of Religion. The spe- 
cifics of this new context require some examination. 


2 Avignon: Hub of the Fight against the Waldensian Heresy 


Judging by the archives of inquisitors and the papacy, one continued to find 
traces of certain Waldenses in Provence at the beginning of the 14th century. 
The most celebrated case concerns the small group led by Raymond de Sainte- 
Foy, whom Jacques Fournier tried at Pamiers in between 1319 and 1320: mem- 
bers of this group testified to having spent extended time in Vienne, Viviers, 
Orange, Arles, and Saint-Gilles in the years before they settled in the foothills 
of the Pyrenees, a fact which suggests they likely profited from continuous net- 
works of welcoming hearths. This was also the case with the preacher Martin 
Pastre, of Val Pellice, who fell into the hands of the inquisitor of Marseilles in 
1332 after having fled Piedmont twenty years earlier. We find another occur- 
rence with Giacomo Bech of Chieri at the end of the 1370s, who stopped for 
two years at Buis-les-Baronnies while on his way to Avignon.® During this 


6 Le registre d'inquisition de Jacques Fournier (1318-1325), ed. Jean Duvernoy, (Toulouse: 1965), 
vol. 1, 40-127 and 508-532. See Grado Merlo, "Sul valdismo ‘colto’ tra il XIII e il XIV secolo,” in 
Ivaldesi e l'Europa (Torre Pellice: 1983), 67—98, reprinted as "Le forme evangeliche di un dis- 
senso religioso,” in Valdesi et valdismi medievali (Turin: 1984), 45-92; Paravy, De la Chrétienté 
romaine à la Réforme, vol. 11, 923-946. On Martin Pastre and Giacomo Bech, see Merlo, who 
found traces of them in the trial at Giaveno, Eretici e inquisitori, no. 98, p 201, no.136, p. 220, 
no. 145, p. 223, etc., and other Piedmontese sources; and Grado Merlo, “Circolazione di eretici 
tra Francia e Piemonte nel XIV secolo,” Provence historique 109 (1977), 325-324. 
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period, however, we find that it was mostly Spirituals, Beguines, and usurers 
who principally occupied the role of heretic in the accounts of the officials of 
Avignon and Comtat Venaissin, much like in the archives of the contempora- 
neous Franciscan inquisitors in Provence; the Waldenses appear very rarely." 
Yet atthe heart of Avignon, the pontiffs watched closely the Poor of Lyons and 
their trials elsewhere.® Some of them were transferred to the Pontifical Court 
for review before being sent down to ordinary court (as with Raymond Saint- 
Foy and his companions before Fornier in 1319-1320). Others were tried and 
executed at Avignon itself (from the Gascon Huguet Gari around 1315, to Pietro 
Garrigli, the Piedmontese burned with three companions in 1367, who had 
encountered certain heretics who had assassinated two Franciscan inquisi- 
tors at Chabeuil in Dauphiné in 1321 and were likely Waldenses).? The pres- 
ence at the papal courts of important inquisitors such as Bernard Gui (around 
1320) and Nicolau Eymerich (in the 1370s) — both of whom targeted portions 
of their practicae and summae at the Waldenses — contributed undoubtedly 
to the development of legal definitions and criminal procedures. However, 
the interests of pontiffs were strongly influenced by the numerous epistolary 
exchanges flowing through Avignon. And so even if John xx11 was taken with 
the Spirituals and sorcery (in 1332 he offered the worrisome idea — a fantasy fre- 
quent among anti-heretical tracts — that the Piedmontese Waldenses at times 
were bold enough to come together with more than 500 “in the manner of a 
chapter")? Benedict x11 and his successors, notably Urban v and especially 
Gregory XI, enthusiastically supported the hunt for Waldenses in the ecclesi- 
astical territories of Arles, Aix, Vienne, Embrun, and Tarantaise by Franciscan 
inquisitors (see chapters 4 and 12). It should be remembered here that the 
Franciscans' convent at Avignon was the chief seat for their inquisitorial 


7 Jacques Chiffoleau, “Linquisition franciscaine dans l'ancien Royaume d’Arles et de Vienne 
(1260-1330),’ in Frati minori e inquisizione. Atti del XXXIII Convegno internazionale, Assisi, 
6-8 ottobre 2005 (Spoleto: Fondazione Centro italiano di studi sull'alto Medioevo, 2006), 
266-269. 

8 For example, Pope John xxi1 commanded the archbishop of Toulouse to reduce the 
Burgundian preacher Jean Philibert - who became a Waldensian and was later tried by 
Bernard Gui - before handing him over to the secular arm: Jean-Mari Vidal, Bullaire de 
l'inquisition francaise au XIVe siécle (Paris1913), no. 26. 

9 On Huguet Gari, Le livre des sentences de l'inquisiteur Bernard Gui (1308-1323), ed. Annette 
Pales-Gobilliard (Paris: 2002), vol 2, 1451, 1469, 1501, 1517, etc.; on the four Piedmontese, 
see Merlo, Eretici et inquistori, 20, 26, 59, 93-94, 120 (the date 1367 is suggested by Karl 
Heinrich Schäfer, Die Ausgaben der apostolischen Kammer unter den Päpsten Urban V. und 
Gregor XI [Paderborn: 1937], 321); on the case of Chabeuil, see Vidal, Bullaire, nos. 33-35. 

io Thomas Ripoll and Antonin Brémond (eds), Bullarium | Ordinis Fratrum 
Predicatorum: Sub auspiciis SS. D.N.D. Benedicti XIII, pontificis maximi, ejusdem Ordinis, 
8 vols. (Rome: Hieronymus Mainardi, 1729-1740), vol 2, no. XC, 196. 
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activity through the end of the ı5th century and as such the nerve centre of 
anti-heretical action: this very same place became an 'ultramontane' inspira- 
tion after the Western Schism and Council of Basel, dependant on the Roman 
papacy via the vice-legate to the papal palace at Avignon. During the 15th cen- 
tury, the Franciscans Ponce Feugeyron and Pierre Fabre, and more specifically 
Jean Veylet and Francois Plouvier during the years 1470-1480, exercised their 
inquisitorial offices over a broad territory (frequently with the aid of dele- 
gates). But they did so under the direct mandate of pontiffs while liaising with 
local prelates like Pierre Ameilh, archbishop of Embrun, who were tightly con- 
nected to the pontifical court. These actions, in conjunction with synods and 
pastoral visitations, sought to renew the cura animarum which led, among 
other things, to the broadening of enquiry into the practices of parishioners, a 
process which evidently could lead to uncovering dissidence. But this inquiry 
was not entirely governed by religious boundaries. 

The jurisdiction of inquisitors was always described in relation to the prin- 
cipalities of the region (the County of Provence, attached to France between 
1481-1487; the Comtat Venaissin and Avignon, Orange, and Dauphiné, inher- 
itance of the Kingdom of France as of 1349; the Savoy), which supported the 
various measures, took care of prisons, profited from confiscations, and con- 
tributed to funding the inquisitors. Of course, the papacy could remind any 
prince of the Albigensian Crusade and the fate of Raymond vri, the count of 
Toulouse, insisting on their roles as “temporal majesties” (referring to Vergentis 
in senium) in the war on heresy.!! At the same time, chasing the Waldenses 
beyond certain mountains, or from one principality to another, brought about 
another occasion to remind all princes, in very physical terms, of the 'supra- 
national' power of the pontifical monarchy, which would be particularly chal- 
lenging after the explosion of the Western Schism and the development of 
‘national Churches.” So it was at Avignon that the Dauphin Humbert 11 in 
1348 wrote to his officers at Embrunais and Brianconnais enjoining on them to 
assist the clerics there;? and again at Avignon, especially during the reign of 
Gregory x1, when Amadeus v1 of Savoy and Aymar of Valentinois, and even the 
King of France Charles v for the Dauphiné, were implored by the pope to join 


11  Seetheletter of Gregory x1 (1375): Vidal, Bullaire de l'inquisition française, no. 290, 411-413. 
On Vergentis in senium, see note 2, p. ooo. 

12 See Vidal, Bullaire de l'inquisition française, especially the letters of Benedict x11 (nos. 144, 
147, 148, 149), Clement vi (nos. 211, 213), Urban v (nos. 232, 232bis, 233, 237-238, 241-244, 
260), Gregory X1 (nos. 263—267, 276, 281-300). 

13 Jules Chevalier, Mémoire historique sur les hérésies en Dauphiné avant le XVIe siècle 
(Valence: 1890), 19. 
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the war.!* The Waldensian heresy, and heresy in general, ostensibly a matter 
for the papacy, became more and more a question for the state, implicating its 
judges, offices, soon even the regional parlements (Grenoble from 1453-1455, 
Aix from 1501-1502), and moreover the armies of princes. Nevertheless, in so 
far as concerns Provence - leaving aside the grant of indulgences and the col- 
lection of funds for the construction of prisons for heretics at Avignon, Arles, 
and Embrun - it is clear that during the 14th and 15th centuries the Spirituals 
and the Jews attracted the attention of pontiffs and inquisitors who attempted 
to mobilise the rector of Venassin or the senechal of Provence. The Waldenses 
were far from being considered a threat of the first order.!° 


3 Sorcery and Waldensian Heresy, “Heresies against the State"? 


With the Western Schism and the long series of councils (at Pisa, Constance, 
and Basel) up through the 1440s, inquisitorial initiatives waned, or rather they 
found themselves directed at other targets. In Provence, or in the Rhone Valley 
at least, we find no significant traces of activity of Waldenses through to the 
end of the 15th century; this is in contrast to the events in the Alps further 
north, especially from around 1440-1450. Jews, apostates, usurers, and the *new 
sects” (that is, sorcerers or “witches”) figure among, for example, the bulls com- 
missioning Ponce Feugeyron as chief Franciscan inquisitor during the first half 
of the 15th century at the town of Avignon (where his convent was located), 
in the Comtat Venaissin, at Orange, and as well as in the counties of Provence 
and Forcalquier, and in the Dauphiné and Savoy. Waldenses are not explicitly 
mentioned among the targets, even if he had encountered them on occasion; 
it is rather the supposed machinations of Jews and sorcerers which seemed to 
have preoccupied him.!6 Spell-casters and invokers of demons were moreover 


14 Vidal, Bullaire de l'inquisition française no. 276 (1373, letter to Charles v inciting him to be 
as hard on the Waldenses of the Dauphiné as the Bégards and Turlupins), nos. 287, 303- 
305. See also chapters 12 and 13. 

15 Vidal, Bullaire de l'inquisition francaise, no. 211 (1352), nos. 295-298 (indulgences and funds 
for prisons); see the letter of the senechal of Provence on the search for Jewish apostates 
in June 1364 (no. 235), the follow up letter of July 1364 requests assistance against heretics 
in the Valleys, i.e. the Upper Dauphiné. 

16 And perhaps constructed by Feugeyron himself as author of the Errores Gazariorum, 
as suggested by Ostorero, marking an important step in the history of the witch's sab- 
bath, in Martine Ostorero, "Itinéraire d'un inquisiteur gáté: Ponce Feugeyron, les juifs 
et le sabbat des sorciers,” Médiévales 43 (2002), 103-117, and Martine Ostorero, Le dia- 
ble au sabbat: Littérature démonologique et sorcellerie (1440-1460) (Florence: 2011), 39-40. 
See also Limaginaire du sabbat: Édition critique des textes les plus anciens (1430c-1440 c), 
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at the heart of the instructions that Amadeus v11! issued to his officials to facil- 
itate the work of the same inquisitor Ponce Feugeyron in 1424." In fact during 
these years, the war against sorcerers appears to have bled into the hunt for the 
Poor of Lyons, with the accusations and definitions cross-contaminating each 
other. This would explain the incursion of mythological elements and the acts 
against nature committed during the supposed Waldensian 'synagogues' that 
figure among the confessions of numerous accused, confessions themselves 
obtained under coercion and frequently under torture.!8 

All the foregoing stems from an important, frequently overlooked moment 
which applies obviously to Provence as well: as the inquisitors played a signifi- 
cant role in the origins of the hunt for sorcerers in the Pays de Vaud, at Fribourg, 
in the Savoy and Dauphiné (remembering that the latter two regions were tar- 
geted under the initiative of the inquisition based at Avignon), the search for 
witches crossed with the hunt for the Waldenses, even if they were obviously 
distinguishable. Both were quickly taken over by the secular authorities and 
officials of princes, as with the actions in the Dauphiné of Claude Tholosan, 
the prince's judge.!? If one considers sorcery, which principally materialises 
in persons and things, as effectively a crime which directly touches tempo- 
ral authority as much as divine authority, the struggle against the Waldenses 
could quickly follow the same path and constitute a move towards assuming 


eds. Martine Ostorero, Agostino Paravicini Bagliani, Kathrin Utz Tremp, in collaboration 
with Catherine Chéne (Lausanne: 1999). On the bulls commissioning Ponce Feugeyron 
by Alexander v, Martin v and Eugene Iv, see Shlomo Simonsohn, The Apostolic See and 
the Jews: Documents: 1394-1464, vol. 11 (Toronto: 1989), no. 583, pp. 658-660, and no. 590, 
pp. 667-669. More generally, see also Franck Mercier and Martine Ostorero, L'énigme de 
la Vauderie de Lyon: Enquéte sur l'essor de la chasse aux sorciéres entre France et Empire 
(1430—1480) (Florence: 2015). 

17 Text edited by Luca Patria in " Sicut canis reddiens ad vomitum’: Lo spaesamento deu 
valdesi nel balivato sabaudo della diocesi di Torino fra Tre et Quatrocento,” in Valdesi 
medievali: Bilanci e prospettive di ricerca, ed. Marina Benedetti (Torino: 2009), 21-161, spe- 
cifically 152-154. 

18 This assimilation of ideas reached the point where, as shown in this volume by Ostorero 
and Mercier, pp. 395-421, the ‘Waldenses’ of certain regions (but not the Dauphiné) ended 
up being referred to as sorcerers. On the struggle against sorcerers in the Dauphiné, see 
Paravy, De la chrétienté romaine, vol. 2, 774-912, and Marina Benedetti, "Predicatori itine- 
ranti e streghe volanti: I valdesi tra Alpi e Borgogna nel XV secolo,” in L'Eglise et la vie reli- 
gieuse, des pays bourguignons à l'ancien royaume d'Arles (XIVe-XVe siècle), ed. Jean-Marie 
Cauchies, (Neuchátel: 2010), 227-237, and I margini delleresia: Indagine su un processo 
inquisitoriale (Oulx, 1492) (Spoleto: 2013), especially 81-113. 

19 Pierrette Paravy, ‘À propos de la genèse médiévale des chasses aux sorcières: Le traité de 
Claude Tholosan, juge Dauphinois (vers 1436), in Mélanges de l'École française de Rome 
(Moyen Age/Temps Modernes) (1979/1), 333-379. 
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lese-majeste by secular power: the judges, provosts, and governors, followed 
rapidly by provincial parlements. As with sorcery, the Waldensian dissent, 
a form of rebellion, became a sort-of ‘heresy against the state’ threatening 
princely sovereignty and at times — importantly, within these mountainous 
frontier regions — jeopardising the integrity of their territories where heresy 
manifested.20 

At the end of the 15th century in Provence, public authority still acted chiefly 
against the Jews?! and we find no significant evidence of witch hunts or any 
struggles against heretics before the discovery of 'Lutherans' during the 1530s, 
even though the Alpine Waldenses had grown in number as of the years 1460- 
1480.22 This temporary blindness of local authorities, and the concomitant 
falling behind the facts on the ground, merits some consideration. It seems 
reasonable to believe that the settlement of these immigrants, chased out of 
the north by inquisitors, were not yet perceived as a major threat in the region, 
a region which had just formally tied itself to the French Kingdom (in 1481- 
1482). In order to understand the return of persecution as of the 1530s, and the 
massacres at Cabriéres and Mérindol in 1545, we should remember the events 
at the end of the previous century, notably during the crusade of 1488 in the 
Dauphiné, a mountainous region already formally linked with France (techni- 
cally joining the kingdom in 1349), but where full control of its upper valleys 
was without doubt one of the last stages of full integration into the kingdom.?3 
Much like in the north fifty years earlier, in this border region stretching to 
the Durance Valley and the Luberon, between 1530 and1550, heresy once again 
threw into question the very Church itself and the integrity of the territories 
and sovereignty of king and pope: while searching for Lutherans, a large num- 
ber of Waldenses were uncovered who had already settled there for one, two, 
three generations. 


20  Ontheidea of “heresy against the state,” see Jacques Chiffoleau, "L'hérésie de Jeanne: Note 
sur les qualifications dans le procés de Rouen,” in Jeanne dArc: Histoire et mythes. Actes 
du colloque d'Orléans (9-10 mai 2012), eds. Jean-Patrice Boudet and Xavier Hélary 
(Rennes: 2014), 13-55, especially 17-18. 

21 That is until they were expelled from County of Provence in 1498-1501, all the while 
remaining 'protected' within the Papal States, with both cases in different ways reflecting 
the construction of territorial sovereignty. 

22 Audisio, Vaudois du Luberon, 71-72, however, finds some traces of trials against sorcerers 
between 1489 and 1515, although without indications of a full ‘witch hunt, thus the matter 
remains inconclusive. 

23 One could extend this analysis to those French territories, frequently also mountainous, 
which were integrated belatedly or with much difficulty to the French kingdom (the 
diocese of Viviers, Bourbonnais, Auvergne, etc.) and also travelled by certain barbes, see 
below note 41. 
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4 The Immigrants of the Luberon 


Through extended study and scrutiny of archives, cross-referencing data 
between notarial registers and judicial and narrative sources, Gabriel Audisio 
has managed to shed light on a phenomenon of massive proportions, one 
that broke with patterns from previous centuries: the exile and re-settlement 
in great numbers of Piedmontese and Dauphinois Waldenses in the villages, 
hamlets, and bastides of the Pay d’Aigues or around the Comtat Venaissin, as 
of the 1440s but especially after 1480 (see map 7). These peasants of the upper 
Alpine Valleys — Audisio himself has found more than 3,000 immigrants, often 
heads of families which suggests a movement of more than 10,000 souls, of 
which three quarters appear between 1470 and 1510 — repopulated over thirty 
more or less deserted villages in the Luberon, frequently becoming owners or 
long-term leaseholders. In some locations they were even the majority (for 
example at Cabriéres d'Avignon, Cabriéres d'Aigues, Mérindol, Lourmarin, 
Murs).?* Given the extant documentation, it is impossible to say whether any 
distant memory of the presence of Waldenses in this region during the 13th 
century could have played a role in the choice of settlement areas for these 
immigrants,”> or, as Marc Venard remarked, “we are not faced with a latent 
heresy that was never completely eradicated [...] rather, this is a matter of a 
recent and historically datable moment of establishment, the same con- 
firmed by Audisio when he evoked “the late, exogenous character of Provencal 
Waldensianism.”26 Moreover, this massive displacement became part of their 
identity. Thanks to his, effectively ethnographic, study of social, cultural, and 
religious practices, Audisio has been able to describe in detail, and render 
understandable their lives as discreetly lived yet adhering to tradition for more 
than sixty-six years. These lives were without a doubt nourished on occasion 
by the visits of the barbes, effectively right up until the moment when the fear 


24 Beyond his dissertation cited above at note 2, see Gabriel Audisio, "Une grande migration 
alpine en Provence (1460-1560), Bollettino storico-bibliografico subalpino 87 (1989), 65- 
139, 511-559, and Gabriel Audisio, Migranti valdesi: Delfinato, Piemonte, Provenza (1460— 
1560)/Migrants vaudois: Dauphiné, Piémont, Provence (Turin: 2011). 

25 Even with respect to Carpentras or Isle-sur-la-Sorgue, where one still finds handfuls of 
Waldenses recently arrived in the 15th century. See Audisio, Migranti valdesi, 42, 46, 48, 
50, 136, and above, chapter 4. 

26 Venard, Réforme protestante et Réforme catholique dans la province d'Avignon, 291, and 
Audisio, Les vaudois du Luberon, 435. 
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of Lutheranism among political authorities and the dogged work of the inquis- 
itor Jean de Roma uncovered them.?7 

During the 15th century, large migratory movements to Provence from the 
Jura and Savoy affected all of the Rhone Valley and Provence (to take one 
example, during this period two thirds of the Avignonnais were born outside 
of Avignon). One could attempt explanations of this migration by the roles 
played by differentiated demographic growth rates between the regions, and 
by an economic situation where, after the crisis of 1380-1450, poverty struck 
certain villages, agriculture shifted to animal husbandry in the north (requir- 
ing fewer labourers), and the needs of a southern reconstruction stimulated by 
various fiscal exemptions and laws affecting habitations. However, there is no 
doubt that in the case of these mountain folk from Piedmont and Dauphiné 
settling in the Luberon, that it was plainly an exodus linked to violent cam- 
paigns of persecution conducted by inquisitors and princely officials in their 
home valleys (principally Freissinieres, Vallouise, and l'Argentiére in the dio- 
cese of Embrun, but especially Val Pellice and Val Chisone in the diocese of 
Turin, joined by Val Stura to the south), particularly during the dreadful cru- 
sade of 1488.28 This ferocious repression even drove some of them further 
away, to Apulia or Calabria.?? The inquisitors, like the Waldensian preachers, 


27 See below pp. 257-60 and Audisio, Les vaudois du Luberon, especially 75-87, which relies 
on two resources, one the heretic Catherine Castagne, the other the barba Pierre Griot, 
and the defense of the inquisitor put into question before the royal justice. See now 
Gabriel Audisio, Une inquisition en Provence, Apt, 1532 (Paris: 2008) . The first edition 1989, 
in Italian, was published under the title “Il testimone di Pattemouche,” in Valdismo e catto- 
licesimo prima della Riforma (1488—1555): Dai conflitti alla convivenza, ed. Raimondo Genre 
(Villaretto — Roure: 2010), 63-179. To this study one should add a recent discovery of cer- 
tain documents in the archives of the Parlement de Provence (Audisio, Migranti, 52). 

28 Onthiscrusade, see chapter 19, pp. 445-58. See Grado Merlo, Val Pragelato 1488: La crociata 
contro i valdesi, un episodio di una lunga storia (Torre Pellice: 1988); Pierrette Paravy, De la 
Chrétienté romaine, 977-993, n. 5; Marina Benedetti, “L'avvenimento e la memoria: Spunti 
sulla crociata del 1488," in Vicende religiose dell'alta Val Chisone, ed. Raimondo Genre 
(Villaretto-Roure, La Valaddo: 2005), 103-119, and “La crociata della montagna: Fratri 
Minori e repressione antivaldese nel tardo-medioevo, in I Francescani e la crociata, eds. 
Alvaro Cacciotti and Maria Melli (Assisi: 2014), 181-198. 

29 For example in 1477, via Marseille to Calabria and Apulia: Ernst Hirsch, "Naulisamentum 
navigii pro Valdensibus,” Theologische Zeitschrift 39 (1983), 35-51, and Gabriel Audisio, "Un 
éxode vaudois organisé: Marseille-Naples (1477),” in Histoire et société: Mélanges offerts à 
Georges Duby (Aix-en-Provence: 1992), vol.1, 197-208. The interrogation of Antonio Blasi 
d'Angrogna, settled in Dauphiné after living in Manosque, reveals to us that his brother 
Bartolomeo, who lived at l'Isle-sur-la-Sorgue, left for Apulia via Genoa: see Marina 
Benedetti, “Le procés contre Antonio Blasi d'Angrogna (1486): Conserver et transmettre 
la foi chez les vaudois des Alpes,” in L’hérétique au village: Les minorités religieuses dans 
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comprehended the situation quickly: because the Waldenses of the Dauphiné 
“in fear of the inquisition ... fled to various places,’ the jurisdiction of inquisi- 
tor of this province, Francois Plouvier was expanded in 1488 to the County of 
Provence and Forcalquier, to the Venaissin, to the dioceses of Avignon, Orange, 
and Viviers (that is to say, from the centre of the 'infested' zone to the sup- 
posed periphery; however that enlargement did not really extend to inquisi- 
tions towards the south).50 In 1492, the barbe Pietro, interrogated at Oulx, said 
that he had preached at Gap and in Provence where there “were found many 
Waldenses from Freissiniéres, l'Argentiére, and Vallouise who were exiled 
from the Dauphiné”?! Yet was it not this same reason - inquisitorial persecu- 
tion — that had forced certain Burgundian Waldenses to leave in numbers for 
Gascony or the Quercy during the 13th century??? Indeed, but unlike Quercy — 
where the Dominican inquisitors learned where to find them between 1280 
and 1320 — the Waldenses of Provence laid undetected for more than fifty to 
sixty years, between the middle of the 15th century and the first decades of 
the 16th, as testified to by the absence of any trace in the inquisitorial archives. 


5 Searching for a ‘Waldensian Identity’ 


Although lacking the opportunity to utilize the confessions of those who would 
have been brought before the inquisitors before 1530 (although such con- 
fessions would have furnished certain pieces of information retrospectively, 
which one must approach with caution), Audisio was able to gain insight into 
the lives of the Luberon Waldenses as of the mid-15th century — both male and 
female — by scrutinizing notarized acts from 1460 to 1560, by identifying those 
places left and those settled, by evaluating the differences between the prac- 
tices of the new Alpine immigrants from certain villages and those of others 
from the region.?? The gathering of natives of the same original Alpine valleys 


l'Europe médiévale et moderne, ed. Philippe Chareyre (Toulouse: 2011), 23-40, 33-34. See 
chapter 21 below. 

30 Jean Marx, L'Inquisition en Dauphiné: Etude sur le développement et la répression de l'héré- 
sie et de la sorcellerie du xvie siécle au début du regne de Frangois Ier (Bibliothéque de 
l'École des Hautes Études, Sciences Historiques et Philologiques) 206e fasc. (Paris: 1914), 
53-53, and supporting document number 24, 264—265. 

31 Benedetti, I margini delleresia, 160. 

32 Duvernoy, “L'unité du valdéisme en France,” and Jörg Feuchter, Ketzer, Konsuln und Büfser. 

33 On this, see Audisio, Vaudois du Luberon, 101-155. On this extraordinary monograph 
I would refer readers to my review, Jacques Chiffoleau, "Hérésie médiévale et dissidence 
religieuse à l'époque moderne,” in Provence historique 37 (1987), 89-103. 
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deemed “heretical” in certain Provencal villages; the endogamy and numerous 
intermarriages; the maintenance of familial and economic links to originat- 
ing valleys; the common Franco-Provencal tongue which allowed one to be 
understood whether at Mérindol or at Cabrieres while preserving the strong, 
original bonds with the land they had quit; all of these factors contributed to 
creating a profound social and cultural identity within the communities of 
recently arrived mountain-dwellers. All the foregoing would have surely given 
these communities a self-awareness of their specific situation, in contrast, per- 
haps, to the immigrés who settled more anonymously in the large towns of the 
Rhone Valley where disconnection from origins seems to have been more pro- 
nounced.?* One can imagine that they must have seemed, to the eyes of those 
who saw them arrive in Lower Provence, as uncouth, rough mountain-folk, 
seeking work and inspiring certain suspicion (even up until the 18th century). 
Yet at the same time they distinguished themselves by the strength of their 
solidarity, their status as property-holders — often quite wealthy - or long-term 
tenants, and their collective identity where religious choices and memories of 
previous persecutions weighed on them silently. Yet, as of at least the last dec- 
ades of the 15th century, the suspicions of the Provengal natives with respect to 
these strangers faded before the productive contributions they made to reviv- 
ing a depopulated land. If they had a strong identity which marked them out 
from the population, it was no longer threatening to anyone. 

This acceptance was made all the easier as these recent immigrants, despite 
the strong solidarity that bound them together, seemed to have integrated cer- 
tain community mores and customs. Although it is difficult to extract individ- 
ual beliefs and practices from notarial acts (upon which formularies, prescribed 
models of description, and habitus weigh heavily), it is possible, for example 
through marriage contracts and especially wills, to perceive something of 
social practices and religious choices of these newly-arrived women and 
men. Audisio managed to extract evidence of certain hesitation of Waldenses 
towards the devotional habits which were then widespread, for example they 
refused excessive intercessory prayers (suffrages) for the dead, which were very 
much the norm in the late Middle Ages, especially in urban environments, and 
closely linked to belief in Purgatory; or, on the other hand, a certain consider- 
ation for charitable works, also then current. Yet Audisio argues that despite 
the foregoing, the great majority of these new arrivals asked for novenas and 


34 An essential element for comprehending the changes in practices and beliefs surround- 
ing the dead: Jacques Chiffoleau, La comptabilité de l'au-delà: Les hommes, la mort et la 
religion dans la région d'Avignon à la fin du Moyen Äge (vers 1320-vers 1480) (Rome: 1980; 
re-issued Paris: 2011). 
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masses to be sung after an interment in the village cemetery, much like the 
locals. He also notes with respect to juridical acts that they accepted oaths 
without much problem and, pointing to the financial accounts of parish 
priests, these Waldenses baptised their infants at the local church, went to 
mass on Sunday and on feast days, and confessed at least once a year, regard- 
less of what they may have thought of their local vicars.85 All of this tempers 
the Donatism frequently attributed to the Waldenses (although undoubtedly 
shared as well by the faithful), which could reduce the value of a sacrament 
dispensed by 'bad priests, although such seems to have not prevented them 
from obeying the communal rules of the cura animarum. Here one might ask 
whether this conformism was a prudent method for concealing radically differ- 
ent religious choices before the authorities? The majority of historians do not 
believe such. Fear of inquisitors may have imposed a certain silence regarding 
specific beliefs and practices, and such a ‘dual’ religious life could lead to a 
'guilty conscience' of sorts (the context of Reformation might have accentu- 
ated this). But as far as we know that was not the case for the new arrivals in 
the Luberon, 'Nicodemites' well before Calvin applied the term.?6 Even if they 
were conscious of their role as a “small handful of people”87 who were going 
to save the world, and even if they felt somewhat 'apart' due to their immi- 
grant status, they were still not entirely cut off from the rest of society and the 
institutional Church, even if they criticised both strongly. Like many medieval 
heresies, that of the Waldenses was from the beginning founded on a critique 
of the Church flowing from the Gregorian Reform. Yet their fundamental anti- 
institutionalism prevented more often than not any consideration or construc- 
tion of an institution themselves. Regardless of the claims of polemicists and 
inquisitors, they never sought to construct another Church, that is, a counter- 
Church. The clandestine groups of barbes, their peregrinations, rituals of their 
reception, indeed even their eventual annual meetings, while being modes of 
resisting the times and even creating a form of mutual support under the pres- 
sure of persecution, reveals a weak degree of (and in some respects a rejection 
of) institutionalisation.?® As Grado Merlo cogently summarized in his review 


35 Audisio, Vaudois du Luberon, 199-279, and Migranti, 90 onwards. 

36 Audisio, Vaudois du Luberon, 436; on the supposed “nicodemism” of Waldenses, 275-276. 

37 For a “plen pung de mond,’ as heard at a Valencian trial in 1494, see Marina Benedetti, 
“Digne d'estre veu”: Il processo contro Peironeta di Beauregard,” Archivio italiano per la 
storia della pietà 18 (2005), 121-158, specifically 126-129. 

38 To the point where one finds no trace in the 15th century of a hierarchy of the “maiores, 
priests, deacons,” suggested by Raymond de Sainte-Foy at the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury. Even if certain important “masters” are referred to in the interrogations at some 
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of Audisio’s monograph, "it is beyond doubt that Waldensianism of the second 
half of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century leaned towards 
creating religion out of cultural identity and not from a system of global reli- 
gious opposition."59 


6 The Barbes in Provence 


Further to the north, it has been well established — generally thanks to inquisi- 
torial sources - that the barbes sustained this identity in their periodic passing- 
through and preaching, in receiving confession of believers, in sharing their 
lives for some hours or some days, in practicing certain ritual exchanges 
(such as the needles they left for believers as a symbol of their ties).* The 
affirmation of identity for the believers consists firstly of making a risk-filled 
choice (heresis, in the original sense) to receive the barbe one or twice per 
year.*! However in the case of Provence, to note again, the lack of inquisitorial 
sources before the years 1520 prevents us from understanding well the role of 
these itinerant preachers during the sixty to seventy years beforehand. Our 


trials, one should be aware of the proclivity of judges of the period towards forcing con- 
fession of the existence of chief heresiarchs. 

39 Grado Merlo, “I valdesi in Provenza nei secoli XV e XVI: A proposito di un libri recente,” 
Bollettino della società di studi valdesi 158 (1986), 57—64, quote at 62. 

40 Onthe barbes, besides Gabriel Audisio, Preachers by Night: The Waldensian Barbes (15th- 
16th Centuries) (Leiden-Boston: 2007) and for the Dauphiné, Paravy, De la Chrétienté 
romaine, vol. 11, 1050-1084, see above all the extraordinary work of Marina Benedetti, 
who demonstrates a close reading of all available sources, firstly in two monographs, I 
margini dell'eresia (note18), and La valle dei valdesi: I processi contro Tommaso Guiot, sarto 
di Pragelato (Oulx, 1495) (Spoleto: 2013). But, more importantly, see a series of important 
book chapters, among which Marina Benedetti, "Sulla predicazione dei valdesi di fine 
Quattrocento: Fonti letterarie e documentazione inquisitoriale,” in Preaching and Society 
in the Middle Ages: Ethics, Values and Social Behaviour, eds. Laura Gaffuri and Riccardo 
Quinto (Padua: 2002), 217-235; Marina Benedetti, "Alcune riflessioni sui predicatori itin- 
eranti valdesi nel Cuneese tra medioevo ed età moderna,” in Uomini risorse comunità 
delle Alpi occidentali (metà XII-metà XVI secolo), eds. Rinaldo Comba and Livio Berardo 
(Cuneo: 2007), 43-57; Marina Benedetti, "Caute et secrete: Circolazione di predicatori itin- 
eranti nelle Alpi occidentali tra medioevo ed età moderna,’ in Valdesi medievali: Bilanci 
e prospettive di ricerca, ed. Marina Benedetti (Turin: 2009),163-188; Marina Benedetti, 
"Sobra la cura de la salu de las vestras almas: I magistri valdesi alla fine del Quattrocento,” 
in Storia della direzione spirituale, ed. Giovanni Filoramo, vol 2: L'età medievale, ed. Sofia 
Boesch Gajano (Brescia: 2010), 407-423. 

41 As remarked by Audisio, Migranti, 100: “ce qui manifestait le plus clairement l'apparte- 
nance vaudoise était la réception ou la consultation des barbes.” 
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only way would be to project from other sources, either to the north or from 
a later period, neither of which would be appropriate historical methodology. 
In alluding to their itineraries, the interrogations of Waldenses seized in the 
Dauphiné or in Piedmont reveal some about the activity of preachers in the 
more southerly regions before 1530. It should be noted that recent research 
regarding the ministrations of Waldenses in the south-east corner of modern 
France has offered only a small number of barbes who came from Provence 
proper.?? As in the example of Pierre Griot, interrogated at Apt in 1532 by Jean 
de Roma, it is likely that the majority of preachers who crossed the Luberon 
at that time - the inquisitor de Roma identified several dozen - were from 
the Dauphiné or Piedmont, and of course the little books which they carried 
with them were frequently written in the regional Franco-Provencal (neither 
in Provengal nor French). In this way they maintained their connections with 
their home valleys. However we have hardly any evidence for the epoch before 
the trial of Pierre Griot, that is before the 1530s. Provence, for example, holds 
a lesser place than the Lyons region, Burgundy, or the Auvergne, in the long 
tours of the barbes Martin and Pietro from central Italy, who were interrogated 
at Oulx in 1492 (although they encountered three believers at Aix whom they 
recognized).*? Thirty years later, in a completely different context, the activi- 
ties and itineraries of Pierre Griot seem to have crossed a much more restricted 
geography, limited to the Luberon. When it comes to evaluating the continuity 
of the strong identity of Waldenses in this region, it is difficult to measure the 
part played by the activity of the barbes and the contribution of social habi- 
tus tied to migration. In addition, it is important to note that the best-known 
preachers in the 1530s from that point on had rather new profiles associated 
frequently with the groups of 'Lutherans' who appeared at the same moment 
in neighbouring villages. Such was the case with two older barbes visited by 
Pierre Griot: Antoine Guérin, the hosier of Avignon, originally from Northern 
France and who may have been Dominican before converting to the Waldenses, 
and Jean Serre of Murs, who seems as well to have held ideas favourable to the 
Reformation and was tried for a second time in 1538. The same goes for Georges 
Morel and Pierre Masson, from the Dauphiné and Burgundy respectively, both 


42 See for example the list of barbes of the Dauphiné from 1487-88 given by Paravy, De 
la Chrétienté romaine,ı062-66, and the remarks and corrections of Benedetti, “Caute 
et secrete,” note 36, which references the list created by Gerolamo Miolo in 1587: see 
“Historia breve et vera de gl'affari de i valdesi delle Valli,” ed. J. Jalla, Bulletin de la Société 
d'histoire vaudoise Xv11 (1899), 93-110, 108-110. 

43 Benedetti, I margini dell'eresia, especially 140-146. 
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of whom played essential roles in rallying for the Reform during the meeting 
(or meetings) of Waldenses at Chanforan.** 

As it goes, one could claim that before 1530 the barbes constituted a central 
element in the construction and longevity of an identity among Waldenses, of 
the profound self-conception of being part of a “small handful of people,” to an 
extent where one speaks of them as a “sect of barbes.” However, it is difficult 
to deduce from their periodic comings and goings, and extensive peregrina- 
tions covering a vast preaching territories, sufficient evidence for the constitu- 
tion and maintenance of a veritable "alternative Waldensian Church" (to use 
Pierrette Paravy's phrase), especially when compared against the average, fairly 
conformist religious practices of those people who welcomed the barbes.^* 
Even the evocation of annual assemblies which the barbes were supposed 
to have attended on occasion, which could lend a sheen of a well-managed, 
superior organisation, is not particularly convincing on this account. Certainly, 
these gatherings are mentioned from time to time (including during the 13th 
and early 14th century, generally found within polemical tracts by inquisitors as 
a sort of double fantasy regarding councils), without discounting the evidence 
of the existence of a certain number of gatherings during the 14th century as 
contact was growing, notably in the period of the great councils during the 
Western Schism, across the entire Alpine arc. But can we speak of a “diaspora” 
of Waldenses of which the barbes assured a certain unity? This is an open ques- 
tion, even when one looks at the assembly of French clergy at Bourges in 1432 
who were worried about the influence of Hussites in the kingdom and claimed 
that the Waldenses in the Dauphiné - or rather, in an interesting expression 
itself, a rebellious portio inter montes inclusa of this principality — were provid- 
ing them with financial support.^9 But we actually know very little about the 
gatherings, presented as regular activity by the barbes themselves (for example 


44 The opinion of Paravy on this matter rests on a contradiction as she evokes an “alterna- 
tive church" (De la Chrétienté romaine, 930), but also notes that the Waldenses did “not 
constitute an independent church" (De la Chrétienté romaine, 942) and remarks on its 
"intitutional incompleteness" (De la Chrétienté romaine, 1083). This seems to be the opin- 
ion of Audisio as well (see his clear conclusions in Vaudois du Luberon, 428). However, the 
ecclesiastical model is evidently present when one decides to transform the barbes into 
“missionaries” (De la Chrétienté romaine, 1081), while they actually proselytized little, and 
when one presumes that there existed "the perfect functioning of [Waldensian] synods" 
(De la Chrétienté romaine, 169), which remains to be proven. 

45 Benedetti, I margini delleresia, esp. 140-146. 

46 Gabriel Audisio, "Unité et dispersion d'une diaspora européenne: Les vaudois (XV*-XVI* 
siècles) Heresis 39 (2003), 77-89, and his Les vaudois, histoire d'une dissidence (XII*-XVI° 
siècle) (Paris: 1998), 86 onwards. On the Assembly at Bourges, see Mansi, Sacrorum concili- 
orum nova et amplissima collectio XXIX (Venice: 1785) col. 401-406. 
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by Morel and Masson in their relations with reformers or Pierre Griot during 
his interrogation) only as ofthe moment when they established links with the 
‘Lutheran’ dissenters in the first years of the decade 1520. This moment likely 
provoked a certain self-organisation, perhaps inciting the barbes to present 
themselves to reformers as an “elected people" much more organised than 
they actually were. Such complicates the work of historians today who wish 
to understand the heresy of the Waldenses before the coming of Luther and 
Farel, and who must be wary of any retrospective projections from the period 
after the Waldenses joined the Reformation.*” 


7 Princes, the “Lutheran-Waldensian” Heresy, and the End of 
Christianity 


"The wretched Martin Luther threw the first rock at the Church, which woke 
the Waldenses out of their caves,” wrote Jacques Aubery, champion of inhabit- 
ants of the Luberon and prosecutor for the king, in 1551 in his Histoire de l'exé- 
cution de Cabrières et de Merindol.*® But, as we have seen, even if the Waldenses 
lived out of view, they were not asleep. Beyond any other factor, the fear of 
Lutheranism explains the resurgence in persecution, from the trials launched 
by Jean de Roma from about 1532 to the massacre of the peoples of Luberon 
in 1545. In order to comprehend this change in the attitude of authorities and 
the progressive adhesion of Waldenses to the Reformation — that is to say, a 
different expression of Christian belief and a life of faith — we can call upon, 
following Venard and Audisio, a cluster of complex reasons rather than a sin- 
gle, unique cause.*9 

To start with, we should not underestimate the strong impact of the ideas of 
Luther on the region — the Catholic monk-cum-reformer François Lambert of 
Avignon met Zwingli around 1522, moving to Wittenberg a year later. We can 


47  Seeonthis point Marina Benedetti, "I Valdesi 'senza Riforma': Appunti sui Valdesi alpini 
del tardo medioevo," Heresis 36-37 (2002), 15-27, and her indispensable historiographi- 
cal reviews including I! “santo bottino”: Circolazione di manoscritti valdesi nell'Europa del 
Seicento (Turin: 2006). 

48 Jacques Aubery, Histoire de l'exécution de Cabrieres et de Mérindol (Paris:1645),16; Jacques 
Aubéry, Histoire de l'exécution de Cabrieres et de Merindol, et d'autres lieux de Provence, 
edited and annotated by Gabriel Audisio (Mérindol: 1982), and Gabriel Audisio, Proces- 
verbal d'un massacre: Les Vaudois du Luberon, avril 1545 (Aix-en-Provence: 1992). 

49 On the move towards the Reformation, see Venard, Réforme protestante et Réforme 
catholique, 291—385; Audisio, Vaudois du Luberon, esp. 193-197 and 409-430; for the situa- 
tion in the Dauphiné, see Paravy, De la Chrétienté romaine, 1151-1177. 
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add to this the presence of the barbes, who played a role effectively as cultural 
intermediaries.5° The latter is evidenced forcefully by the various encoun- 
ters between the Waldenses and Reformers — (of which the most important 
Guillaume Farel)?! possibly at Laux in 1526, at Mérindol in 1530, and then 
the travels of Georges Morel and Pierre Masson to Switzerland and southern 
Germany just ahead of the assembly (or assemblies) at Chanforan in 1532 — 
which resulted in a statement of points of possible agreement on previously 
contentious matters between Waldenses and Reformers.52 Yet we should also 
not overestimate a rapid adhesion of Waldenses to the central theses of the 
Reformers (on the works, predestination, and salvation by faith alone), as 
Audisio has demonstrated in his study of their practices, practices which evi- 
dence hardly any change before 1550-1560, with repression inevitably bringing 
them closer together.53 

Undoubtedly the fear of propagation of Lutheran ideas explains, above all 
else, the reactivation in 1523-33 of the fight against all heretics in Provence, 
initiated by Jean de Roma, inquisitor from Apt. The violence of this repressive 
campaign evidently had a knock-on effect on the choice of the Waldenses to 
join up with certain reformers. This ended up, by way of the exceptional proce- 
dures (inquisitorial procedures which also lead rapidly to violent counter-reac- 
tions against the inquisitor), in complaints before the Parlement of Provence 
and even before the King, and in the tracking down or arrest of Waldenses in 
22 Provengal localities and surrounding regions. This was a rather surprising 
outcome - Lutherans were after all the target — but this action contributed, 
perhaps for the first time, to rendering the Alpine immigrants as a threat in the 
eyes of other inhabitants of the region, facilitating denunciations, the hunt for 
suspects, and even the pillage and seizure of property. 

The intersection of demographics and economics, both depressed in the 
years 1530-1540 (plagues, inflation, impoverishment, abandonment of some 
lands), contributed as well to heightening feelings of competition and latent 
threats. However, as suggested above, the political situation played an even 


50 On Francois Lambert, see the article in the Dictionnaire de spiritualité (Paris1976), vol. 
9, col. 43, and more recently Theodore G. Van Raalte, "Francois Lambert d'Avignon (c. 
1487-1536): Early Ecclesial Reform and Training for the Ministry at Marburg,” in Church 
and School in Early Modern Protestantism: Studies in Honor of Richard A. Muller on the 
Maturation of a Theological Tradition, eds. Jordan J. Ballor, David S. Sytsma, and Jason 
Zuidema (Leiden: 2013), 81-96. 

51 Farel, who was from Gap and whose parents were perhaps from Isle-sur-la-Sorgue; see 
Audisio, Vaudois du Luberon, 160-163. 

52 Audisio, Vaudois du Luberon, 160-187. 

53 Audisio, Vaudois du Luberon, 409 onwards. 
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greater role, something which is frequently minimised in the (legitimate, 
expected) insistence on religion as central in this history of “religious dissi- 
dence.” Provence, recently attached to the Kingdom of France, was at that time 
itself a strategic territory under threat, a territory hosting multiple problems of 
jurisdiction, sovereignty, and submissiveness. These were years of instability 
and turmoil, marked for example, by the march of Charles v's troops - those of 
the Connétable de Bourbon in 1524, and again of Charles v himself, in 1536 — 
which ended up, it is always forgotten, with his self-proclamation at Aix-en- 
Provence as King of Arles and Vienne, in an attempt to restore the old links of 
the east banks of the Rhone with the Empire. This same period saw the defen- 
sive or conquering assaults of a Francis I (1515, 1533, 1536) attracted by Avignon, 
and the arrival of popes on the shores of Provence (Clement vri in Marseilles 
in 1533, Paul 111 at Nice in 1538; the latter, once legate at Avignon, appointed 
Cardinal Jacopo Sadoleto, bishop of Carpentras), a coastline they had not seen 
since the Western Schism. Straddling the frontier between the Comtat and 
Provence, the villages of the Luberon grew to occupy a special place in the 
theatre of sovereignty, transforming during this period into, in the eyes of vari- 
ous powers, a seat of rebellion. Audisio correctly observed that "the real leader 
in Provence of the fight for orthodoxy [...] was the Parlement,” the institution 
which kept watch over the purity of the Catholic faith as much as it did over 
maintaining submission and integrity of the territory (all in militating for the 
respecting of the French monarchy’s rights in Provence).5+ The same goes for 
the vice legates of Avignon: it was not by accident that Alberto dei Capitani's De 
gestis Francorum regum epitome, wherein he recounted his efforts against the 
Waldenses of the Dauphiné during the crusade of 1488, had been dedicated at 
the beginning of the 16th century to the cardinal of Amboise, minister to Louis 
XII as well as papal legate at Avignon between 1503-1510.°° The efforts of his 
successors in the Comtat follow the same political thread (including those of 
Alessandro Farnese, the future Pope Paul 111). Nor is it an accident that in the 
Provencal judicial acts regarding religious affairs for the period between 1532 
and 1559 (concerning about 2,000 people, studied by Audisio), one finds once 
again a preoccupation with the classification and determination of divine and 
worldly lèse-majesté and the heresy of the Waldenses and/or Lutherans (a her- 
esy fitted out with concerns of divine and worldly lése-majesté since Innocent 
111).56 As was proclaimed by Francis 1 in his edict of June 1540: "such errors 


54 Audisio, Vaudois du Luberon, 355. 

55 See below, pp. 264 and 455-6, and the article "Alberto Cattaneo" by Francois-Charles 
Uginet in the Dizionario biografico degli italiani, vol. 22 (1979). 

56 Audisio, Vaudois du Luberon, 315 onwards. 
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and false doctrines themselves contain the crimes of divine and human lèse- 
majesté, the sedition of people, and the disruption of our state and public 
peace.”5” Five years later, the king, in response to the towns of Zurich, Bern, 
Basel, Schaffhausen, and Saint-Gall who all took to the defence of the people 
of the Luberon, reminded them that they were guilty of “many rebellions and 
disobediences against us, undertaking against one of our principal towns at 
the border, and who are breaking the laws to be observed and which we wish 
to be observed in our kingdom.”58 The war against heresy always maintained 
certain links with the defence of majesté, the construction of sovereignty, and 
even, in Francis' text, the defence of certain borders. What put fear into the 
hearts of authorities heretofore was not simply, as in the times of Innocent 
111, that the contagion of heresy would spread following in the wake of the 
barbes wandering from valley to valley, principality to principality; the entirety 
of Christianity was no longer in question here. Rather, these *newly uncov- 
ered" heretics jeopardized the unity of faith and territorial borders, principal- 
ities, and sovereignties. As Pero Gelido, agent of the cardinal Farnese, put it 
in 1544: "one fears what could be born out of this band of Waldenses living in 
Cabrières as though it were ‘a Swiss canton'5? They no longer menaced solely 
the stability and cohesion of the pontifical Comtat or royal Provence, they 
brought into conflict with princes another form of political organisation, of a 
refusal to submit, of the exercise of sovereignty, as one began to see at Geneva 
(where certain of these Waldenses already had taken refuge), and as one would 
soon see with the Eidgenossen, those confederates who would later give their 
name to the Huguenots. 

This is the reason that, after five years of hesitation by royal power, it was 
the combined troops of the pope and the king who in April 1545 "executed" 
the judicial sentence against Mérindol which had been enacted in 1540. After 
having evoked the Waldenses' " 
proclaimed their contumacy, the prince's troops were marched against them 


crimes of divine and human lèse majesté” and 


57 “telles erreurs et fausses doctrines contiennent en soy crime de léze-majesté divine et 
humaine, sédition de peuple et perturbation de nostre estat et repos public." Isambert, 
Recueil des anciennes lois françaises ... X11.2 (Paris:1827), no.305, p. 680. 

58 "plusieurs rebellions et désobeissances à l'encontre de nous, faisant entreprise contre 
l'une de nos principales villes de frontière et qui sont contrevenants a la loy que se observe 
et que nous voulions estre observée en nostre royaulme.” Nathanaél Weiss, "Francois 1er, 
les Vaudois et les Bernois. Lettre de Francois 1er du 27 juin 1545," Bulletin de la société de 
l'histoire du protestantisme français 40/4 (1891), 200-203, here at 202. 

59 Letter to to Cardinal Farnese from Carpentras on the first of September, 1544: "si puo dubi- 
tar’ che quella banda la verso Cabriéres non si faccia un’ cantone di suisseri”: see Venard, 
Réforme protestante et Réforme catholique, 320). 
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to enact capital executions, banishments, confiscations, and even the destruc- 
tion of houses and bastides, as called for in the punishments of such crimes. 
This action during several weeks in the Spring of 1545, ended with the horrify- 
ing massacre and pillage of the villages of the Luberon, word of which spread 
quickly across Europe (Jacques Aubery speaks of 2,700 dead).5? Yet this judicial 
mass execution, despite the massive scale, carries something of a police oper- 
ation more than a military crusade: it distances itself from the old crusades in 
that it does nottake aim atan internal enemy of Christianity (while still making 
reference of course to the long tradition of holy war against heretics). Rather, 
it sought to eliminate rebels who committed crimes against worldly as much 
as divine majesty, who threatened borders and the power of princes, those 
protectors of religion. With the twilight of medieval Christianity as a unified 
theological-political space, already jeopardized during the Western Schism, 
one sees as well a form of medieval heresy which begins to fade as worldly 
territorial states take shape: an old form of heresy to which the Waldenses had 
belonged until this moment. 


8 The Confessional Age and the End of Waldensian Heresy 


That the Waldenses themselves were sensitive to these crucial changes - that 
they lived them, and even that they precipitated them - these things can be 
observed notably in lively interest that certain of the barbes brought to the 
Reformers' new ideas, which they transmitted to their believers. They were not 
solely a spiritual order, but they touched essential issues in the theological- 
political organisation of the world through the angle of a new ecclesiology 
which touched certain points (for example universal priesthood) of the old 
beliefs of the Waldenses. 

But it is striking as well that as of the end of the 15th century, when con- 
testing the persecution of which they were the victims, the Waldenses did 
not first turn to the Church and the Papacy, at the centre of Christianity, as 
they could and did do during the period of resistance to inquisitorial abuse 
at the end of the 13th and beginning of 14th centuries: instead they turned 
to princely courts, to secular judges, and to parlements.9! This contributed to 


60  Exceptionally described and analysed in Audisio, Vaudois du Luberon, 347-407. See as 
well Aubéry, Histoire de l'exécution and Aubéry, Procés-verbal d'un massacre. 

61 Which is the significance of the case of Bernard Delicieux: see Alan Friedlander, The 
Hammer of the Inquisitors: Brother Bernard Délicieux and the Struggle Against the 
Inquisition in Fourteenth-Century France (Leiden: 2000), but we can see this as well in 
the way the Albigensians, who always had some heretics among their ancestors, fought 
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the reshuffling of the cards of power between the ecclesiastical institution, 
the papacy and princes (but as well, on the other hand, between central power 
and regional parlements), even if, formally speaking, the procedures were gen- 
erally open and the sentences rendered, thus ultimately in defence of a Catholic 
Christianity. The judicial efforts launched by the victims, locally or before the 
king, against the doings of Jean de Roma as of 1533, or in 1551 against those 
responsible for the massacres at Mérindol and Cabriéres, calls back to those 
proceedings which the Waldenses of the Dauphiné or Piedmont had launched 
in the preceeding decades, appealing to the king in the time of Louis x1 or 
moreover in 1501 and 1507-09 (Georges d'Amboise, papal legate, but moreover 
here the principal minister of Louis x11 and judge in this restitution inquiry).9? 
In spite of the relative success, at times temporary, or even their failures, the 
appeals to secular power demonstrate that the Waldenses henceforth became 
part of a new configuration dominated by princely states and they looked at 
times to it to guarantee certain freedoms in the face of the Roman Church.65 
There is also a particular way that the confessions of faith were expressed 
which they sent to the local authorities, or even the king, to attest to their 
faithfulness and their obedience. No doubt, the letter drafted by the people of 
Cabriéres is above all defensive. Constructed on the Apostles' Creed, it resem- 
bles the professions of faith demanded of those who, during the Middle Ages, 
were suspected of heresy. They denied being part of a sect, protesting their 
orthodoxy: “we do not believe, nor ever believed, Peter Valdes nor Luther" 
However the two documents drawn up by the inhabitants of Mérindol several 
years later in 1541 and 1543, addressed to the Parlement of Provence, then the 


against their bishop, the dreadful Bernard de Castanet, at the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury, by appealing to the pope and turning the same inquisitorial procedures against the 
bishop himself. See now Julien Théry, Avec le vrai et le faux: L'enquête sur les crimes de 
l'évéque dAlbi Bernard de Castanet (1307-1308), forthcoming in the collection of Mémoires 
et documents de l'École des chartes. 

62 Chevalier, Mémoire historique, 34-35, and 125 onwards; P. Guillaume, "Sentence de réha- 
bilitation des Vaudois des Alpes françaises, Paris 27 février 1508-08,” Bulletin historique et 
philologique du Comité des Travaux Historiques et Scientifiques 1-4 (1891), 248-265; Marx, 
L'inquisition en Dauphiné, 167 onwards; Paravy, De la Chrétienté romaine, 975 onwards and 
994 onwards. See now Benedetti, Valdesi di fine Quattrocento, 18-124, 138-140 and the 
unpublished doctoral dissertation by Alessandro Sala, "I processi di riabilitazione dei 
Valdesi: Studio e edizione critica," supervised by Marina Benedetti (Università degli studi 
di Milano: 2012). 

63 One will find an analysis of inquiries into Jean de Roma and into those responsible for the 
massacres at Mérindol and Cabrières — principally Jean Maynier d’Oppede, the first pres- 
ident of the Parliament of Aix, loyalist of the pope in his possessions in the Comtat - in 
Audisio, Vaudois du Luberon, 75-87, 329 onwards and, 402 onwards. 
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king, and as well cardinal Sadoleto and the Bishop of Cavaillon — documents 
which undoubtedly aimed as well at pushing back at the enactment of the 
dreadful judgment of July 1540 - resemble no less than actual confessions of 
faith, modelled on those issued by churches during the Reformation (begin- 
ning with that of Augsburg, of course). They are comprised respectively of 24 
and 12 articles which take up the propositions of the reformers on justification 
by faith and the eucharist (even if one does not yet find here their sterner posi- 
tions on predestination, free will, and the papist mass).9* 

With the acknowledgement of secular powers, testified to by their appeal 
to justice and with the display of their basic articles of faith in broad daylight, 
the people of the Luberon, it would seem, exited if not "their caves" then at 
least their silence: an old order where they were obligated to receive the barbes 
in total secrecy. An old order which orbited a centre that was the pontifical 
monarchy within a unified theological-political system of Roman Christianity. 
An old order which left dissidents no option except concealment and which, 
in being transformed into members of a sect, forbade them from making their 
presence visible and known about the land, one could almost say invisible in 
any worldly sense. An old order to which the heresy of the Waldenses belonged 
since the end of the 12th century, because, before anything else, it was an anti- 
institutional movement, without any specific place or edifice, founded on the 
mobility of the barbes and the consciousness of believers that they made up a 
"handful of people" set apart. It was founded also on a special identity in which 
the experience of uprooting and maintaining links with those they left behind 
played a central role, and which obligated them to live discretely among other 
Christians, avoiding recognition. 


9 Conclusion 


Around 1540-1550, the immigrants of the Luberon entered the new world by 
attaching themselves little by little to the ideas of the reformers. In so doing, 
they distanced themselves in important matters from their former choices. 
Their attachment was progressive, as demonstrated by Audisio through his 
investigation of their regular religious practices in the 1560s.55 However this 
was also a world where, despite the violent confessional conflicts which were 
soon to explode into the Wars of Religion, they were able to come out into 


64 Audisio shows that Calvin could gave collaborated in the drafting of the document of 
1541: Audisio, Vaudois du Luberon, 189-192. 
65 Audisio, Les Vaudois du Luberon, 410 onwards. 
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broad daylight like the reformist communities — such was the case at Cabrieres, 
Lourmarin, and Mérindol, in the 1560s.96 From this moment they would go to 
temple to pray. Perhaps here we find the essential point: the end of a kind of 
deterritorialization (and concomitant secrecy) which had marked until that 
moment the history of the Waldenses. At the same time as effectively confirm- 
ing territorial states, the disappearance of the barbes, the debut of pastors, the 
construction of the first temple (at la Roque d'Antheron in 1559), generally 
speaking the "raising up" and "erecting" of visible reformed churches and par- 
ishes across the lands of the Luberon, fixed in a territory, marked the end of a 
"heresy of the Waldenses" in this region. But even with this durable establish- 
ment, maintained by the reformed until even now, the memories would con- 
tinue to persist — of wizened itinerant preachers, their direct contact with the 
Bible, their refusal of the Gregorian separation between clerics and lay people. 
So too persisted the memories of the cruelties of forced migration, inquisition, 
and slaughter. 


Translated by Jean-Paul Rehr 
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CHAPTER 12 
The Dauphiné (13th-14th Centuries) 


Euan Cameron 


With the Alps of the Dauphiné and Piedmont, one begins to tell the story of 
those Waldensian communities that unquestionably survived to the 16th-century 
Reformation and found new identities thereafter: in the Dauphiné as part of the 
French reformed church, and in the lands of the Duchy of Savoy as the reformed 
Waldensian church, a distinct entity with a largely reformed character, which sur- 
vives to this day. To a considerable degree it makes sense to regard the Western 
and Eastern sides of the Alpine passes as a single territory. People and goods trav- 
elled across the passes, when the seasons and the weather permitted, with some 
fluency. As will be seen, Waldensian believers travelled from one side of the passes 
to the other to escape persecution; and some of the same teachers and barbes 
were active in both regions. The languages spoken in these regions, variants of 
Franco-Provengal and Piedmontese dialects, though subtly different from one 
area to another, appear to have been for the most part mutually comprehensible.! 


1 The Political and Ecclesiastical Context 


Nevertheless, there are reasons, grounded in the complex secular and ecclesi- 
astical politics of the region, to treat the two sides of the Alps separately. The 
Waldensian communities of the Dauphiné lived under the regimes of at least 
three different and intermittently hostile episcopal sees. The largest number 
of Alpine communities in the Dauphiné were subject to the jurisdiction of the 
archbishops of Embrun. A smaller and more elusive group lived under the juris- 
diction of the bishops of Valence. By a quirk of Dauphinois political geogra- 
phy, a significant portion of the Waldenses of the Dauphiné, inhabitants of the 
western part of the Val Chisone (or Valcluson) also known as the Val Pragelato, 
east of the Alpine passes, fell under the ecclesiastical rule of the bishop of 
Turin.? The secular politics of the Dauphiné were similarly distinct from those 


1 Forthe very complex phonetic divergences between the dialects of this region, see George 
Jochnowitz, Dialect Boundaries and the Question of Franco-Provengal, (Janua Linguarum, 
Series Practica) 147 (The Hague: 1973). 

2 Onthe so-called Bec Dauphin which belonged to the Dauphiné while lying east of the Alpine 
passes, see e.g. Blythe Alice Raviola, Lo spazio sabaudo: intersezioni, frontiere e confini in età 
moderna (Milano: FrancoAngeli, 2007), pp. 215-19. 
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of the house of Savoy or indeed, for the first half of the 14th century, from the 
kingdom of France. At the beginning of the 14th century the Dauphiné was 
ruled by the Dauphins of the Viennois, of the baronial family of La Tour du 
Pin. The story of the Waldenses in the 14th-century Dauphiné began to unfold 
under the rule of the last independent Dauphin, Humbert 11 (1312-1355, ruled 
1333-1349). Humbert 11, whose policies included a close allegiance with the 
Avignonese popes Benedict x11 and Clement vi, lost his wife in 1347 and faced 
the prospect of dying childless. In 1349 Humbert 11 transferred the Dauphiné 
to Philippe vi of France for a large cash gift and an annual pension. Humbert 
ended his days as a Dominican friar. The Dauphiné then became part of the 
crown of France, while retaining its distinctive local privileges. Thereafter the 
region was ruled either by the king of France under the title of Dauphin, or by 
the eldest son prior to his accession as king.? These political shifts from time to 
time had direct consequences for the policy towards heresy in the region, and 
therefore to the pressures under which the Waldenses lived. 

One other peculiarity about the administrative state of the Dauphiné 
deserves notice. In most of Western Europe, after the codification of the canon 
law regarding inquisition into heresy from the 1230s onwards, the majority of 
inquisitions were led either by diocesan bishops or by Dominican friars serv- 
ing as specialist inquisitors, often with papal appointment. However, in two 
papal letters of 1263 and 1265 Pope Urban Iv addressed the inquisitors in the 
regions of Provence and Forcalquier as Franciscan friars.^ The appointment of 
Franciscans became a custom in the Dauphiné, despite the more conventional 
assignment of these roles to Dominicans (including in the diocese of Turin). 
One of the earliest named Franciscan inquisitors was Guillaume de St-Marcel 
OFM, though in the 1290s he reputedly used only preaching rather than legal 
procedures.5 Nevertheless, despite the preferential role given to Franciscans, 


3 Onthe secular history of the region in this period, see Thérése Sclafert, Le Haut-Dauphiné au 
Moyen Áge (Paris: 1926). 

4 JA. Chevalier, Mémoire historique sur les hérésies en Dauphiné avant le xvie siécle, accom- 
pagné de documents inédits sur les sorciers et les Vaudois (Valence: 1890), 1, with reference to 
Giovanni Giacinto Sbaraglia [Joannes Hyacinthus Sbaralea] (ed.), Bullarium Franciscanum 
Romanorum Pontificum: Constitutiones, epistolas, ac diplomata continens: tribus ordinibus 
Minorum, Clarissarum, et Poenitentium a seraphico patriarcha Sancto Francisco institutis con- 
cessa, 7 vols. (Rome: 1759-68), II, 527 and 111, 6 (not as erroneously cited in Chevalier). The 
first of these letters refers to how to deal with a citizen of Arles who had lived as a Waldensian 
but then spontaneously returned to Catholic allegiance without any accusation or legal pro- 
cess against him. 

5 Chevalier, Mémoire historique sur les hérésies en Dauphiné, 12, based on Nicolas Chorier, 
Histoire générale du Dauphiné depuis l'an M. de N. S. jusques à nos jours, 2 vols. (Grenoble: then 
Lyon: 1661-1672), II, 391-2. 
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inquisition could also depend heavily on the energy and priorities of diocesan 
bishops or archbishops. 

The story of the Waldensian communities of the Dauphiné runs continu- 
ously from their first recorded appearance in the region in the early ı4th cen- 
tury until their encounter with the reformers in the era ofthe Wars of Religion. 
Nevertheless, there is a radical and insuperable difference in the quality and 
abundance of the sources in the 14th, when compared with the 15th century. 
In the latter era historians have access to considerable masses of documents 
from the investigations conducted by Archbishop Jean Iv Baile in the 1480s, 
dispersed in the 1580s and now preserved in various archives.9 Similarly, mas- 
sive records, comprising many hundreds of pages, survive from the 1487-8 cru- 
sade (preserved in the Archives Départementales de l'Isére at Grenoble) and 
from the nearly twenty-year-long lawsuit leading to the reversal of that crusade 
(now in the Bibliothéque nationale in Paris).’ For the 14th century, while com- 
parable records will once have been produced by the inquisitions of that era, 
nothing survives except the interrogations of a few Waldenses who had strayed 
into Piedmont. All that the historian can deploy are fragments of administra- 
tive correspondence, which occasionally provide statistics for the numbers of 
heretics investigated and sentenced; and the accounts of castellans and other 
local officials, who described their activity in support of the campaign against 
heresy in order to claim their expenses for so doing.? In other words, the his- 
tory of the Waldensian movement in the Dauphiné of the 14th century, even 
more than is usually the case in medieval heresy, becomes the history of the 
actions taken against it by ecclesiastical and civil authorities. Moreover, named 
individual Waldensian believers only emerge into the historical record in the 
early 14th century. As Jean Marx remarked over a century ago, even when the 
17th-century Jesuit Marcellin Fornier had access to the Embrun archiepiscopal 


6 The key manuscripts are Cambridge, University Library, Mss. Dd. 3. 25, 26; Dublin, Trinity 
College Library, Mss. 265 and 266. On these manuscript sources see Marina Benedetti, Il 
"santo bottino”: Circolazione di manoscritti valdesi nell'Europa del Seicento (Torino: 2006). 

7 The key manuscripts are Grenoble, Archives Départementales de l'Isére, Mss. B 4350 and 
B 4351, containing the two surviving volumes of the dossier of the 1487-8 crusade, and 
Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, Fonds Latin Ms. 3375, vols. i-ii; see Marina Benedetti's chap- 
ters on the crusade and the Dauphiné in the 15th century in this volume. 

8 This material is transcribed in Girolamo Amati, “Processus Contra Valdenses in Lombardia 
Superiori, Anno 1387,” in Archivio storico italiano, series 3 (1865), 1, pt. ii, 3-52, and 11, pt. i, 
3-61. It is discussed in detail below. 

9 See Pierrette Paravy, De la chrétienté romaine à la réforme en Dauphiné: Évéques, fideles et 
deviants, vers 1340-vers 1530, (Collection de l'École Française de Rome) 183, 2 vols. (contin- 
uously paginated), (Rome: 1993-4), 960. 
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archives in far better condition than they became after the revolution, he 
detected no named individuals involved in heresy before this point.!° 


2 The First Appearance of Waldensian Activity 


The story of the Waldenses of the Dauphiné begins, as it would continue on many 
later occasions, with a violent confrontation between the persecutors and their 
targets. In 1321, Jacques Bernard, papal inquisitor-delegate for the provinces of 
Arles, Aix, Vienne, and Embrun, sent two Franciscan friars as his subdelegates into 
the diocese of Valence to investigate heresy in that region. The two friars, Catalan 
Faure and Pierre Pascal of Saillans, were travelling from Chabeuil to the priory at 
Montélier. On the way they were intercepted by "the heretics" (according to their 
martyrology) and both were killed.! On 4 May 1321 Aymar 1v de Poitiers (d. 1329), 
count of Die and Valentinois, wrote to the inquisitor advising him that he had 
arrested and was holding Jean Jacquier alias Depayta, Pierre Alus, and Jean Alus 
of Cháteaudouble for this crime. Asked by the inquisitor to hand these men over 
to the inquisitor, Count Aymar demurred. He noted in a letter that *many in our 
lands" had conspired together with or supported the perpetrators of this assault. 
He had therefore decided to send the accused to Pope John xxm at Avignon.” 
Clearly there was already a self-identified group of probably Waldensian followers 
in the villages just east of Valence, one which would persist through the following 
two centuries, later to be known by the nickname of Chaignards.'® The further 
outcome of this episode is unknown, save that some preliminary steps were taken 
to canonize the two murdered Franciscans. 

Only in the 1330s does clear evidence emerge for the first time of Waldensian 
communities in the valleys of the high Alps in the valley of the Durance leading 


10 Jean Marx, L’Inquisition en Dauphiné: Etude sur le développement et la répression de l'héré- 
sie et de la sorcellerie du XIVe siécle au début du régne de Francois Ier (Bibliotheque de 
l'École des Hautes Études, Sciences Historiques et Philologiques) 206e fasc. (Paris: 1914), 9. 

11 Chevalier, Mémoire historique sur les hérésies en Dauphiné, 12-13 and n. 2; Jules-A. 
Chevalier, “Journal de Thomas Gay, in Bulletin d'histoire ecclésiastique et d'archéologie 
religieuse des dioceses de Valence, Digne, Gap, Grenoble et Viviers 111 (Romans: 1882-3), 
118-130, at 119, n. 1. 

12 Chevalier, Mémoire historique sur les hérésies en Dauphiné, 14-15 and footnotes based 
on Grenoble, Archives Départementales de l'Isère, Ms. B 3572. Discussion in Marx, 
L'Inquisition en Dauphiné, 17, 77. 

13 Chorier, Histoire générale du Dauphiné, 11, 70; for a discussion of this term see Marina 
Benedetti, “‘Digne d'estre veu”: Il processo contro Peironeta di Beauregard,” in Archivio 
italiano per la storia della pietà 18 (2005), 121-158. 
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up to the Montgenévre pass. One may safely assume that they, or those who 
inducted them into the movement, had arrived some years earlier; but nothing 
certain is known of the origins of either teachers or followers. A plausible case 
has been made that the believers and followers were more likely to have been 
indigenous to the region and converted by outsiders, rather than communi- 
ties of immigrants arriving en masse.“ In any event, in July 1332 the Dauphin 
Guigues VII took an interest in Valpute, which was acquiring the reputation 
of a nest of heresy. John xxII sent him a letter encouraging him to investi- 
gate further; but the deaths soon after of the Dauphin and then the pope cur- 
tailed this venture. Guigues's successor, Humbert 11, offered his support to 
the inquisitors, and to those exercising ecclesiastical jurisdiction more gener- 
ally, in an edict of 1334.16 Pope Benedict x11, the former heresy-hunting Bishop 
Jacques Fournier, added further encouragement in a bull of 1335, which was 
copiously quoted in the sources. In 1336 Guigues Borelli, bailli of Embrun, 
entered a modest expenses claim for, among other items, "pro persequendis 
Valdensibus."$ Over 1338-9 there appears to have been a deliberate campaign 
against the Waldenses in the Alpine valleys. The chátelain of Valpute entered a 
claim for expenses based on the value of the goods confiscated from heretics, 
to a total value of 200 florins. The inquisitor also ordered the exhumation of 
some deceased heretics and the burning of their remains, for which an execu- 
tioner was paid 5 sous.!9 

In March 1345 Humbert 11 sent a letter to the inquisitor in Lombardy offering 
support to the activities of the latter in the Bec Dauphin east of the passes.?? In 
the same year the inhabitants of the Val Chisone were required to pay a large 


14 See Paravy, De la chrétienté romaine à la réforme, 916-22. 

15 Chevalier, Mémoire historique sur les hérésies en Dauphiné, 16. 

16 Marcellin Fornier, Histoire générale des Alpes maritimes ou cottiennes et ... de leur mét- 
ropolitan Embrun, ed. J. Guillaume, 3 vols. (Paris: 1890-2), II, 147-9, and 111 298-301 for 
transcription of the whole document; Marx, L'Inquisition en Dauphiné, 75. 

17 Odorico Rinaldi (ed.), Annales Ecclesiastici ab anno MCXCVIII ubi desinit Cardinalis 
Baronius 15 vols. (Lucca: 1747-1756), vol. 6 (1750), 47-8 for the year 1335, paragraph 63, 
discussed in Chevalier, Mémoire historique sur les hérésies en Dauphiné, 17, and Marx, 
L'Inquisition en Dauphiné, 5. 

18 Jean-Pierre Moret de Bourchenu, Marquis de Valbonnais, Histoire de Dauphiné et des 
princes qui ont porté le nom de dauphins, 2 vols. (Geneva: 1722), 11, 326. 

19 Chevalier, Mémoire historique sur les hérésies en Dauphiné, 17-18, and texts cited in the 
notes; Alexandre Lombard, Pierre Valdo et les Vaudois du Briangonnais: Communication 
faite à la Société d'histoire et d'archéologie de Genéve le 25 mars 1880 (Genéve: 1880), 18. 

20 Chevalier, Mémoire historique sur les hérésies en Dauphiné, 18-19 and note 1 on p. 19, citing 
Grenoble, Archives Départementales de l'Isére, Mss. B 3244, fol. 44. Marx, L'Inquisition en 
Dauphiné, 62. 
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fine to purge themselves of the accusation of heresy.?! In 1348 Humbert 11, in 
what proved to be the dying months of his rule, sent letters to the baillis and 
other officials of the Embrunais and the Brianconnais to direct them to sup- 
port the inquisition against the Waldenses.?? A few months later the arrival of 
bubonic plague in the region overwhelmed any concerns that the local com- 
munity might have had about heresy. 

However, concern about the Waldensian heresy persisted in ecclesiasti- 
cal quarters even after the catastrophic mortality of those years. On 7 March 
1352 Pope Clement v1 wrote in support of the measures being taken against 
heresy by Guillaume vir des Bordes, archbishop of Embrun, and Pierre des 
Monts OFM, inquisitor, against the heretics within their jurisdictions.?? The 
17th-century Jesuit author Marcellin Fornier, in his long and comprehensive 
history of the province of Embrun and its region, began his discussion of the 
Waldensian heresy with the years just after the change of government in the 
Dauphiné and under the archiepiscopate of Guillaume des Bordes.?^ Fornier 
presented a summary of Waldensian beliefs which he claimed was drawn from 
the (lost) confessions of Waldenses interrogated in 1353, though it may in fact 
have derived, at least in part, from documents of a later date.25 He claimed that 
des Bordes's register of investigations began in 1353, though all that remained 
was the middle part of the register, the beginning and end being lost.26 Many 
of those interrogated confessed to having relapsed after previous abjurations 
of heresy several years earlier, in some cases going back to 1344.27 According to 
Fornier, the document showed that in 1353 150 men, besides numerous women 
and children, were reconciled to the Church. He summarized further lost docu- 
ments referring to abjurations and posthumous condemnations in the districts 
of Valpute, also in Chancella, L'Argentiére, Réotier, and Freissinières, commu- 
nities where the movement would remain prevalent for another century and 
more.?? Independent confirmation is provided by a surviving document of 12 
September 1354, in which the bailli Louis Agnel of Les Vigneaux, in Valpute, 


21 Marx, L'Inquisition en Dauphiné, 18; Paravy, De la chrétienté romaine à la réforme, 959. 

22 Valbonnais, Histoire de Dauphiné, 11, 570-1 for the document; Marx, L'Inquisition en 
Dauphiné, 75; Chevalier, Mémoire historique sur les hérésies en Dauphiné, 19-20. 

23 Chevalier, Mémoire historique sur les hérésies en Dauphiné, 20-1 with reference to Rinaldi 
(ed.), Annales Ecclesiastici (as note 17) vol. 6 (1750), 564, for the year 1352, no. 20. 

24 Fornier, Histoire generale, 11, 175ff. 

25 Fornier, Histoire generale, 11 195-9. 

26 Fornier, Histoire générale, 11, 210. 

27 Fornier, Histoire générale, 11, 211. 

28 Fornier, Histoire générale, 11, 21214. 
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acknowledged on behalf of the nobility of the region the receipt of their share 
of the goods confiscated from those fined or otherwise accused of heresy, to 
the significant sum of n5 gold florins and six gros of Tours silver.?? The 1350s 
campaign caused substantial hardship to the Waldensian communities not 
just in Valpute but also in the Queyras; there is evidence that some Waldenses 
had moved to Calabria no later than 1358.30 

Inquisitorial activity tended to move in fits and starts, with campaigns of intense 
activity followed by years when much less happened. In the later 1350s and early 
1360s there appears to have been something of a lull in concerted inquisitions (at 
least as far as the surviving evidence can tell us). However, in 1365 armed bands of 
several dozen soldiers roved around the valleys seeking to capture suspected here- 
tics; according to the accounts of the chátelain of Val Chisone, Valpute, and Saint- 
Martin de Queyriéres, some were brought to Briancon, and in the end around 20 
were burned for heresy, others imprisoned or released when they abjured their 
beliefs.?! The goods confiscated in most cases amounted to a cow or some cloth- 
ing; in one case a vineyard was seized and harvested, only for the local people 
to spill and destroy the produce before it could be seized by officials. In 1366 the 
castellan of Valpute reported that he had taken a Waldensian suspect, presumably 
from the Val Chisone, to Grenoble for the inquisitor to interrogate him, "since the 
inquisitor in Turin was too negligent."?2 


3 The Franciscan Inquisitor Francois Borelli 


The inquisitor named in these investigations was identified simply as 
"Franciscus." It may be, though it is not certain, that this document represented 
the first appearance of Francois Borelli OFM of Gap, an unusually determined 
and ruthless inquisitor whose memory would long outlast his thirty or so years 
in office.83 The early parts of his career are obscure through the loss of records. 


29 Mary, L'Inquisition en Dauphiné, Pièces Justificatives 1, 201-2. 

30 Paravy, De la chrétienté romaine à la réforme, 960-1. 

31 Chevalier, Mémoire historique sur les hérésies en Dauphiné, 21-2, based on Lombard, Pierre 
Valdo et les Vaudois, Appendix, 23-26. This account is apparently based on a primary 
source from the castellany accounts, not adequately described, though allegedly based on 
information supplied by Ferdinand Gauduel (1831-1911). 

32 Marx, L’Inquisition en Dauphiné, 67; Paravy, De la chrétienté romaine à la réforme, 958; 
Lombard, Pierre Valdo et les Vaudois, 26—7 and note 3 on p. 26. 

33 Chorier, Histoire Generale du Dauphiné, 11, 392 (who dates his first appointment to 1369); 
Chevalier, Mémoire historique sur les hérésies en Dauphiné, 23; compare Paravy, De la chré- 
tienté romaine à la réforme, 961. 
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Two documents from 1375 list his appointment as inquisitor in the region, 
though he may have been active earlier. On 13 August 1376 the Cardinal-Bishop 
of Ostia, Pierre d’Estaing, directed the abbot of St-André at Vienne to investigate 
Borelli. It had been reported that he had committed “a great many unjustified 
extortions and excesses, to the harm of the Catholic Faith and the scandal of 
many.”3* Nothing more seems to be known of this investigation. Nevertheless, 
clearly Borelli was not deterred: in fact, his period of most fervent struggle to 
eradicate Waldensian belief and practice began in the years just before 1380. 
On 1 July 1380 Borelli issued a massive sentence of condemnation against 
those Vaudois who had refused to heed his calls to present themselves before 
an inquisition. The sentence named 108 inhabitants of Valpute, 32 from 
L'Argentiére, and 29 from Freissiniéres. These 169 individuals had been cited, 
had been excommunicated, and had refused to present themselves, all over a 
period of more than a year: they were therefore remitted to the secular arm 
for punishment with the request that they not be killed or mutilated or have 
their blood shed.35 An additional number of fugitives were sentenced in their 
absence. One may infer from this lengthy sentence that Borelli had investigated 
the Waldensian communities of the Durance with unprecedented thorough- 
ness and completeness. The three villages where he located his targets would 
be, over the next century and more, the most persistent centres of Waldensian 
heresy in the Dauphiné. 

Over the following years Borelli remained at his most active, though because 
of the loss of his registers, his work must mostly be traced through the fiscal 
accounts of the lay officials who assisted him. The seigneur of L'Argentiére 
claimed expenses for helping against the heretics in early 1381.36 On 27 
November 1382 the chátelain of Embrun recompensed the leader of a team of 
22 "brigands" for a nine-day expedition to capture some Waldenses. The relent- 
less accounting continued, including the reimbursement for the wood to burn 
condemned heretics (four women and two men) and the food to keep them in 
prison until their execution: three of these were burned in Embrun and three in 


34 Marx, L'Inquisition en Dauphiné, 202-3: “quamplures indebitas exactiones extorsit ac 
excessus commisit in detrimentum fidei catholice, ac scandalum plurimorum." From ADI 
B 4349. Compare Paravy, De la chrétienté romaine à la réforme, 962. 

35 Chevalier, Mémoire historique sur les hérésies en Dauphiné, pp. 129-131, based on Grenoble, 
Archives Départementales de l'Isére, Ms. B, 2992, fols. 272 -287v. Such requests for clem- 
ency were usually insincere but, given the large numbers, may not have been so in 
this case. 

36 Fornier, Histoire générale, 11, 260, n. 1. 
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Valpute.?? The most comprehensive and informative of these sets of accounts 
derives from the chátelain of Valpute, Antoine Ruchier, who accompanied 
Borelli, on his insistence, over a period of years through the campaign to sub- 
due the Waldenses. In June 1381 Ruchier went to Embrun to assist in the inter- 
rogation of one Jehan Lamberti, described as a “master of the Waldensian sect,” 
and later the same month, to attend the interrogation of six men and women 
of L'Argentiére. In 1382 Borelli investigated some 140 witnesses at L'Argentiére 
to assist in building the case against the *master" Jehan Lamberti. In 1383 the 
inquisitor called on Ruchier to investigate reports that some people of Valpute 
were refusing to perform their penances and that others who had taken flight 
were returning: he was reluctant but eventually devoted time to this task. Later 
that summer Ruchier assisted in the interrogations of several dozen heretics 
at Valpute and Embrun over a period of weeks. In September Borelli dragged 
Ruchier with him on an expedition into the Val Chisone (technically outside 
his usual jurisdiction)?? where they encountered violent resistance. Further 
interrogations took up much of the autumn; in November Ruchier was told 
to arrest Esteve Chabrel of Valpute, strongly suspected of being a relapsed 
heretic; he was taken to Embrun to be held in the Dauphin's palace. In 1384 
Borelli returned to the Val Chisone, examining accused heretics and impos- 
ing penances over about a month; over the following winter an armed expedi- 
tion to the Val Chisone was planned, which played out in April 1385.9 Ruchier 
concluded his extended expenses claim by listing seven heretics burned in his 
jurisdiction and the cost of 12 florins for carrying out those sentences.^? 
Borelli's campaign in the 1380s clearly entailed a great deal of effort and 
the coordination of multiple actors among both ecclesiastical and secular 
administrations. In July 1385 officials from the Dauphiné sent word to Vincent 
Chaubrier, the vice-chátelain of Queyras, to direct him to investigate whether 
some people of the Queyras, who had accompanied the expedition into the 
Val Chisone earlier that year, had taken off the plunder from the raid without 


37 Chevalier, Mémoire historique sur les hérésies en Dauphiné, 24 and note 1 (based on 
unnumbered records from Grenoble, Archives Départementales de l'Isére, supplied by 
Gauduel); compare Fornier, Histoire générale, 11, 260, n. 2. Compare also Lombard, Pierre 
Valdo et les Vaudois, 27-8. 

38 However, in Amati, "Processus Contra Valdenses,” part I, 50, it is claimed that Borelli exer- 
cised his powers in the Val Chisone as a result of a direct brief from the Avignonese Pope 
Clement vii: “ex privilegio speciali domini Clementis pape vii in terminis nostris dicti 
Dalphinatus taurinensis dioc. dictum officium exercuerit." 

39 Marx, L'Inquisition en Dauphiné, 205-12, based on Grenoble, Archives Départementales 
de l'Isère, Ms. B 4352. 

40 Marx, L'Inquisition en Dauphiné, 212-13. 
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declaring it to the Delphinal fisc. In an undated letter addressed to Archbishop 
Pierre Ameilh of Embrun (d. 1389) Borelli protested that he had interrogated, 
convicted, and heard confessions from 160 heretics; that of those, 60 were sen- 
tenced to perpetual imprisonment and taken to Embrun; 7 were found relapsed 
and remitted to the secular arm, including one Bartholomaeus Bonardelli, who 
had been relapsed over an 18-year period. He complained to the archbishop 
that he had now exhausted all his resources and so had been forced to pause 
the process of inquisition. Clearly, he was hoping for additional money.*? After 
1386 (when Antoine Ruchier's expenses claim concludes) Borelli's campaign 
appears to have wound down. In 1393 a new inquisitor, Antoine Ailhaud OFM, 
was recompensing a new chätelain, Pierre Motet, for the expenses of further 
sentences against relapsed and otherwise accused heretics at Briangon and 
Saint-Martin de Queyrières (near Valpute on the road to Briangon).43 


4 The Records of the Inquisitor Antonio da Settimo 


One evident consequence of Borelli's activity, and in particular of his resort to 
armed force to capture his victims, was that many took to flight. In the late 1380s 
several Vaudois from Valpute were living in Piedmont, at Barge south of Pinerolo, 
when they fell into the hands of another inquisitor, the Dominican Antonio de 
Septo (or from Settimo) of Savigliano, inquisitor in Upper Lombardy and the 
March of Genoa. Antonio da Settimo conducted the first of his interrogations, of 
which records survive, mostly with people living in the relatively low-lying lands 
just east of the Alps around Pinerolo, including the towns of Osasco, Buriasco, 
and Barge. His register poses problems of its own, especially in its later sections. 
However, insofar as it provides interrogations of Vaudois from the Dauphiné, and 
specifically from Valpute, which are otherwise lost, it offers a unique if slender 
resource for the beliefs and practices of these communities. 

Working in the lowland towns around Pinerolo, Antonio da Settimo 
acquired a good deal of information about the Piedmontese Waldenses in the 
Val Chisone, the Val Perosa, and the Val Péllice. However, he seems to have 
been able only to nibble at the edges of a relatively strong and well-estab- 
lished community within the Alpine valleys. He was also well aware of the 


41 Marx, L'Inquisition en Dauphiné, 203. 

42 Annales de la Société d'études provençales 1 (1884), 171. Some historians conjecture that this 
letter may derive from an earlier date. 

43 Marx, L'Inquisition en Dauphiné, 204, based on Grenoble, Archives Départementales de 
l'Isère, Ms. B4352. 
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activities of Francois Borelli in the Dauphine over the previous few years. In 
April 1387 Bertin Gauron and Manfred Buffa informed the inquisitor that seven 
Waldenses of Valpute, living at Barge, had fled there from “the inquisitor of the 
Franciscans,” that is, Borelli. Earlier that month they had also fled from Barge, 
fearing arrest by the inquisitor's officers.** These four men and three women 
included one called Colombe, whose brother had been burned in the inquisi- 
tion; also an unnamed woman described as a "levatrix infantium," presumably 
a nurse, who was living with a Catholic family. Later in April 1387 da Settimo 
interrogated two brothers, Johan and Guilhem “Pruza”, Perruzza or Perouse, 
who had migrated from Valpute to Barge. At first, they claimed to have left their 
homelands because of poverty (rather, presumably, than admitting that they 
had fled from the inquisitor). Over successive interrogations they eventually 
revealed that they belonged to a small cell of fellow Waldensian believers in 
Barge, made up of three men and two women from Valpute and two women 
from Barge, including one Bergamina who hosted the gatherings.^ 

Despite the very small size of this cell of heretics, they appear to have had 
some support from, and to have been aware of, the larger Waldensian commu- 
nity. Johan Pruza in his early interrogations spoke of two "masters" of the sect 
visiting them, called Baridon and Johan, both apparently from Apulia.46 In the 
immediately subsequent interrogation of his brother, the ‘masters’ had merged 
into a single person, “Johan Baridon of Apulia, sent into those parts by their 
pope in Apulia”# Given that Baridon would later be known as a surname of 
the Vaudois of Freissinieres in the high Dauphiné, and that the surname would 
continue to have Waldensian associations, it seems more probable that we are 
here dealing with a single individual.48 

Johan and Guilhem supplied some information about the religious culture 
of their cell. The followers met to hear the “masters” preach when the lat- 
ter arrived; they gathered at the home of Bergamina for food and drink, fol- 
lowed by a preaching session. At the end of the preaching the master would 


44 Amati, "Processus Contra Valdenses;' part. 1, 35. The sources edited by Amati at this point 
have also received a critical edition and discussion in Grado Giovanni Merlo, Eretici e 
inquisitori nella società piemontese del Trecento (Turin: Claudiana, 1977). 

45 Amati, "Processus Contra Valdenses, part I, 37-9. 

46 Amati, “Processus Contra Valdenses, part 1, 39. 

47 Amati, "Processus Contra Valdenses, part 1, 40: "Iohannis Baridon de Pulia missi in parti- 
bus istis a papa eorum de Pulia." 

48 For associations of the name with Freissinieres see https://www.geneanet.org/search/ 
?name=BARIDON&country=FRA&place=Freissini%E8res&ressource=arbre (accessed 12 
January 2021). 
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extinguish the light and say “qui habet teneat" (who has this, let them retain it). 
After waiting a while in darkness, everyone left.^? Both brothers also admitted 
to having confessed their sins to the ‘masters’ many times, though the time 
and location of this confession was usually not specified.5° Johan Pruza added 
that he had given the masters gifts of money and food and had received the 
"blessed bread which they called consolamentum" with reverence on bended 
knee many times. The most interesting statements — given the absence of oth- 
erwise reliable evidence of Waldensian beliefs from 14th-century sources in 
the Dauphiné - concern the teachings which Johan Baridon passed on to the 
group. The Waldensian followers were taught that their movement, led by its 
“pope” in Apulia, was the true Church in which alone salvation was possible. 
All oath-swearing was a mortal sin. The Roman Church was the congregation 
of sinners and had lapsed since the time of Pope Sylvester. There was no pur- 
gatory, since all the departed went either to Paradise or Hell; alms and other 
offerings made to the Church for the relief of the departed served no purpose. 

This far Johan Baridon's teaching appears to have contained fairly predict- 
able lessons, of the kind taught, with variations, in many late medieval foyers 
of Waldensian teaching. However, a number of other elements appeared in 
the confessions of the two brothers, which one might be tempted to dismiss as 
mis-spoken or mis-remembered snatches of doctrine, but for the combination 
of broad similarities and detail differences between them. Johan Pruza said 
that he had been taught that "Christ was not true God: because God could not 
have died as Christ did." He also claimed to believe that *anyone of their sect 
can consecrate the body of Christ.”>! Guilhem Pruza reported that he had been 
taught to “believe in God the Father and not in Christ”; he also gave as a reason 
for not praying to saints that "no saint and no soul has yet entered paradise, for 
they are waiting for the Day of Judgment" (which seems rather to contradict 
the typical Waldensian teaching about “two ways”).52 Christological heresy is 
extremely rare in the Waldensian records. It did not form part of the typical 
inquisitors' standard picture of the movement. It may be that either the ‘mas- 
ter' Johan Baridon added these teachings to his repertoire on his own, or that 
the Waldensian followers on their own account folded in their doubts about 


49 This innocuous story would subsequently provide fodder for the repeated suggestion that 
Waldensian nightly gatherings ended with a promiscuous sexual orgy in the darkness. At 
this point da Settimo did not make such a claim — though he made it later. 

50 Guilhem Pruza, however, said that on one occasion he had confessed outside Barge, close 
to “quodam Claperium" (possibly the hamlet of San Chiaffredo near Gabiola). 

51 Amati, “Processus Contra Valdenses,” part I, 39. 

52 Amati, "Processus Contra Valdenses,” part I, 403. 
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a divine crucified saviour into their remembrance of what they had heard. 
Similarly, it is exceptionally rare to find even theoretical claims that Waldenses 
could consecrate the Eucharist. In this case one may be encountering simply 
an exaggerated disdain for the claims of the Catholic priesthood, whose pres- 
tige rested so heavily on their privilege of consecrating the Mass. 

In the end the Pruza brothers abjured their heresy, and were sentenced 
to wear yellow crosses, and to present themselves so attired at least once a 
month in their parish church.53 At this stage of da Settimo's investigation one 
relapsed heretic was handed to the secular arm for execution, but the majority 
were either allowed to abjure their ‘errors’ or dismissed with a warning (“ad 
cautelam"). One senses that da Settimo's resources were not up to the task 
of reducing the well-established and deep-rooted Waldensian communities 
of the Piedmontese Alps to Catholic obedience. He summoned under threat of 
excommunication numerous Waldensian followers and at least three ‘masters, 
whose names had appeared repeatedly in his inquiries: Colet de Famolasco, 
Turin “Rubeus” of Angrogna, and Guilhem Justin, also of Angrogna. In 
December da Settimo issued a general sentence of excommunication against 
those suspected of heresy who fled from Francois Borelli's inquisitions and 
infested the regions of Piedmont around Pinerolo. There is no evidence that 
many, or even any, of these subsequently came into his hands.5* He then passed 
a further sentence, affirming and authorizing the confiscation of the goods of 
fugitives from the Val Chisone (Pragelato), who had fled from Frangois Borelli 
when he exercised his jurisdiction in that valley.5° 

In regard to the Waldenses of the Dauphiné, da Settimo's register essentially 
shines a sidelight on the traumatic effects of the longstanding and fierce inquis- 
itorial activity of Francois Borelli and his assistants and supporters. Economic 
studies of the valleys of the Dauphiné around 1400 have tended to reinforce 
the impression of those traumas. Valpute alone is estimated to have lost some 
4,500—5,000 florins in confiscations by the religious and secular authorities. 
Some villages were partially depopulated, and some family names disappeared 
between the 14th and the 15th centuries. In the mid-15th century, the people 


53 Amati, "Processus Contra Valdenses, part I, 41-2. 

54 Amati, "Processus Contra Valdenses, part 1, 48-9: "habeamus informationem, quod non- 
nulli vehementer suspecti de heresi et valdesia, fugitivi a facie reverendissimi patris fra- 
tris Francisci Ordinis Minorum inquisitoris Ebrudunensis reduxerint se pro habitatione 
ad villani Stelloni et ad multas alias villas de partibus Pedemontium, accedentes sepe et 
sepius per villani Pynarolii seu burgum et ipsius districtum et confinia." 

55 Amati, "Processus Contra Valdenses,” part I, 49-50. See above for Borelli's expedition 
in 1385. 
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of Valpute (to be renamed Vallouise in the reign of Louis xI) were required to 
pay large sums to regain the property of those confiscated, or to emigrate to 
Provence or elsewhere. There is no suggestion that such hardship had a lasting 
effect on the determination of the Waldensian followers to hold on to their 
distinctive religious culture.55 


5 Around 1400: Sermons and a Possible Raid 


The story of the Waldenses in the 14th-century Dauphiné ends with two very dif- 
ferent events, both dated to around the year 1400. The first is a tale of extreme 
violence, whose proportions almost certainly grew in the telling. The Protestant 
polemical historian of the Waldenses, Jean Paul Perrin, claimed in his work 
of 1618-19 that around 1400 the Vaudois of Pragelato were attacked by their 
[Catholic] neighbours from the town of Susa, in the valley to the north. Perrin 
claimed that the Catholics had previously attacked them in vain, when the 
Vaudois fled to the mountains; so, this time the raid occurred around the time 
of Christmas when the paths were blocked with snow. Some of the Vaudois were 
killed before they reached the mountains; others, Perrin alleged, fled to what is 
now called the Monte Albergian near Pragelato, and perished of cold in the night, 
including eighty children. Perrin claimed that this attack was still remembered 
in the oral tradition of the valleys as though it were a recent memory, so great 
was its shock.58 The Jesuit Marcellin Fornier, who in most instances treated Perrin 
with withering scorn, in this case only alleged, reasonably enough, that this may 
have been a case of random inter-community violence or an attack by a band of 
wandering robbers, and that it was probably not something organized by ecclesi- 
astical discipline of any kind.59 

Atthe opposite extreme, at some point in 1400-1402 the Waldensian valleys 
received preaching visits by the Dominican preacher Vincent Ferrer (1350- 
1419). Fornier reported that he was sent to the valleys by the Avignonese Pope 
Benedict x111 (Pedro de Luna) with whom Ferrer worked quite closely. In a 


56  Paravy, De la chrétienté romaine à la réforme, 965-7. 

57 Jean Paul Perrin, Histoire des Vaudois, divisee en trois parties, 2 vols. (the second volume, 
with separate title page and pagination, was entitled Histoire des Chrestiens Albigeois) 
(Geneva: 1618), I, 116. The figures are almost certainly exaggerated, assuming that the 
entire episode is not fictitious. On Perrin's work and its limitations, see chapter 22 of this 
volume. 

58 Perrin, Vaudois, 1, 117: “comme si la chose estoit aduenue de fresche memoire.” 

59 Fornier, Histoire generale, 11, 266-8. 
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letter from 1403 Ferrer claimed to have visited the valleys several times, repeat- 
ing his visits to reinforce the message in the valleys of the diocese of Embrun 
most associated with heresy. He claimed to have heard from the Waldenses 
themselves that the principal reason for heresy was a lack of Catholic preach- 
ing. The Waldensian preachers came from Apulia usually twice a year; apart 
from that, no-one had delivered a Catholic sermon in those regions for thirty 
years.60 Ferrer appears to have been exceedingly optimistic about the effects 
of his preaching: he apparently jested that Valpute should now be called "Vallis 
Pura, the pure valley.8! Doubtless Vincent Ferrer's personal charisma, and his 
readiness to criticize the manners of the secular clergy and prelates, may have 
gone down quite well among those who were used to anticlerical speeches 
from their own preachers. However, the impact of even repeated preaching 
missions could not endure in the absence of an effective pastoral strategy. 
There had been a plan, proposed by the Avignon popes in the early years of 
the schism, to build a Franciscan friary in Valpute itself. However, in the end 
it was decided to establish the friary in Briançon instead.9? It was founded in 
1388 and completed in 1391, depending on the financial support of Jacques 
de Montmaur, governor of the Dauphiné, and Antoine Tholosan, a lawyer in 
Briangon.63 Most of the resources and effort appear to have been devoted to 
repression rather than conversion. The contrast, for example, with the drives 
for mass conversions by Peter Zwicker in north-eastern Germany around the 
same period could not be more poignant.®* 

Inevitably, the history of the Vaudois of the Dauphiné in the 14th century 
reads like a prelude to the much better documented and more dramatic 
story of their experiences in the fifteenth. Nevertheless, certain characteris- 
tics had already emerged. The Waldensian communities of the Briangonnais 


60 Chevalier, Mémoire historique sur les hérésies en Dauphiné, 28: "C'est ainsi que je l'ai 
clairement appris par les habitants eux-mémes. Personne depuis trente ans ne leur avait 
préché, si ce n'est des hérétiques vaudois, qui habituellement venaient d'Apulia chez eux 
deux fois par an. Je considere d'aprés cela, Révérendissime Maitre, combien grande estla 
faute des prélats ...”. 

61 Fornier, Histoire générale, 11, 269; for transcription of the source, 111, 309-10. The source 
concludes: *quamobrem fuit a viro Dei constitutum ut, non amplius Vallis Puta, sed, 
mutato nomine, Vallis Pura vocaretur. Que nominis appellatio usque ad heec nostra tem- 
pora perseverat." 

62 Chorier, Histoire générale du Dauphiné, 11, 392; Chevalier, Mémoire historique sur les 
hérésies en Dauphiné, 25. 

63 See Briançon, Service du patrimoine (author), Léglise des Cordeliers de Briançon 
(Briangon: 2015). 

64 See chapter 7 in this volume. 
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had already become clearly identified as Valpute/Vallouise, L'Argentiére, and 
Freissinieres. Their readiness to defend themselves by force, or to flee to the 
high mountains for protection, manifested themselves on the west of the 
passes just as it did on the eastern side. The pastoral ministry of the ‘masters’ 
of the movement, as the inquisitors called them, supplied the spiritual needs 
of a community which, for most of the year, depended on its own resources 
for mutual support and for the maintenance of its special identity. All these 
features would emerge even more clearly from the later records. 
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CHAPTER 13 


The Dauphine: between Heretics and Witches 
(15th-16th Centuries) 


Marina Benedetti 


Two characteristics of the history of the Dauphiné are on one hand the conti- 
nuity of repressive measures against the Waldenses, and on the other the preco- 
cious appearance of trials for witchcraft. In both cases one observes real, genuine 
persecutions throughout the course of the 15th century. Towards the middle of 
the century, the parallel repression of Waldenses and witches joined and over- 
lapped, in a disparaging stereotype which employed the term “vauderie, which 
referred both to the Waldenses and to the alleged witches’ “sabbat.’ In the early 
years of the 16th century, following the crusade of 1487-8, the peoples of the Alps 
organized themselves to obtain the annulment of the condemnations which 
had been pronounced by the Apostolic Commissary and the Friars Minor, who 
held the title of the officium fidei, with responsibility for inquisitions. From the 
1520s onwards they initiated contacts with the reformers: those would lead in 
1532 to adherence to the Protestant Reformation, after a series of exchanges with 
the reformers, and meetings of the barbes - the travelling Waldensian preach- 
ers — beginning with one in Laux in the upper Val Chisone. 

Scholarly attention focused on the Dauphiné from early on. Nevertheless, it 
is not easy to reconstruct a linear narrative of Waldensian history in this broad 
region, corresponding to the dioceses of Vienne, Grenoble, Valence, Gap, and 
Embrun. Individuals and events can be traced across important, but fragmentary 
surviving documents. These survivals represent an exceptional instance of tes- 
timony to the early spread of the repression of witchcraft and of the Waldenses 
in the Alpine valleys, especially in the diocese of Embrun. They also extend to 
the upper Val Chisone, and, in a particular way, to the valley of Pragelato, which 
is in the present-day territory of Italy and of the diocese of Turin. Because of its 
peculiarities and original character, it will receive special attention here. 


1 The Historiography and the Sources 
When one analyzes the first works which sought to reconstruct the context 


of heresy and inquisition in Dauphiné, attention soon focuses on the titles 
of works which are still foundational: Mémoire historique sur les hérésies en 
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Dauphiné avant le XVI* siecle accompagné de documents inédits sur les sorciers 
et les Vaudois, published at Valence in 1890 by Canon Jules Chevalier; and, sub- 
sequently, L'Inquisition en Dauphiné: Étude sur le développement et la répres- 
sion de l'hérésie et de la sorcellerie du XIV* siècle au début du règne de Francois 
Ier, published at Paris in 1914 and the result of the researches by the archi- 
vist and palaeographer Jean Marx. Derived from rich archival resources, both 
works were enhanced with extremely useful appendices of original documents 
addressing Waldensian heresy and witchcraft.! 

In the year 1984 there appeared the works of Euan Cameron and Gabriel 
Audisio, which employed different approaches but were focused towards the 
Reformation.? The Reformation of the Heretics: The Waldenses of the Alps (1480— 
1580) not only concentrated its attention on the Alpine regions, but also gave 
attention in an original way to the subsequent Protestant reconstruction of 
Waldensian history. Les Vaudois du Luberon: Une minorité en Provence (1460- 
1560), while addressing particularly the Waldenses of Provence, fused that 
study — inevitably — with the contexts of the Dauphiné of the late 15th and early 
16th centuries. Ten years later, based on particular attention to the dioceses of 
Grenoble and Embrun, Pierrette Paravy wrote two massive volumes entitled 
De la chrétienté romaine à la Réforme en Dauphiné, of which the second volume 
was entirely devoted to witchcraft and to the Waldenses. In a special sense 
Paravy's chapter entitled "Un autre modele de vie chrétienne: Les vaudois du 
Dauphiné" constitutes a real *book within a book" (288 pages within two vol- 
umes of 1,500 pages in all).3 

In 2006 there appeared Il "santo bottino”: Circolazione di manoscritti valdesi 
nell'Europa del Seicento, in which (drawing on some suggestions by Euan 
Cameron and Monique Zerner) there was a reconstruction of what might 
be described as a cultural and religious genealogy of the conservation and 


1 Jules Chevalier, Mémoire historique sur les hérésies en Dauphiné avant le XVI* siécle accom- 
pagné de documents inédits sur les sorciers et les Vaudois (Valence: 1890), 129-157; Jean Marx, 
Linquisition en Dauphiné: Étude sur le développement et la répression de l'hérésie et de la sor- 
cellerie du XIV* siècle au début du règne de François Ier (Paris: 1914), 201-266. Before these 
works, a study had been dedicated to 15th-century Vaudois, but its principal attention was 
assigned to the so-called "Vauderie" at Arras: Félix Bourquelot, “Les Vaudois du quinziéme 
siècle, Bibliothèque de l'École des chartes 13 (1846), 81-109. 

2 Euan Cameron, The Reformation of the Heretics. The Waldenses of the Alps, 1480-1580 
(Oxford: 1984), followed by idem, Waldenses: Rejections of Holy Church in Medieval Europe 
(Oxford: 2000); Gabriel Audisio, Les vaudois du Luberon: Une minorité en Provence (1460-1560) 
(Gap: 1984); on which, see Marina Benedetti, “I Valdesi ‘senza Riforma’: Appunti sui Valdesi 
alpini del tardo medioevo," Heresis 36-37 (2002), 15-27. 

3 Pierrette Paravy, De la chrétienté romaine à la Réforme en Dauphiné, 11 (Collection de l'École 
francaise de Rome) 183 (Rome: 1993), 909-1289. 
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transmission of the books of the barbes and of inquisitorial trial records directed 
against the Waldenses, across their use by the learned of the 17th century, to 
achieve an enhanced understanding in documentary and historiographical 
aspects of the surviving evidence. In 2013 there appeared two monographs, / 
margini dell'eresia: Indagine su un processo inquisitoriale (Oulx, 1492), and La 
valle dei valdesi: I processi contro Tommaso Guiot, sarto di Pragelato (Oulx, 1495), 
in which two inquisitorial registers were also exploited by means of critical 
editions.* 

Fora long time the 15th century was considered as a “grey area” for studies of 
heresy and the inquisition. The Dauphiné appears as the region where witch- 
craft first emerged, and where the Waldenses took root (though at a period 
which cannot be defined precisely) and probably produced their “pocket 
books,’ demonstrating “one of the most unusual cultural opportunities in the 
history of Western Christianity? Such an exceptional “cultural opportunity" 
took shape in the 17th century through both scholarly passion and apologetic 
and controversial desires for the collecting and studying of manuscripts. From 
the circulation of “the barbes and their books" one passes to the circulation 
of "the books of the barbes" and of the registers of inquisitorial trials against 
the Waldenses, seen in the learned works, especially by Protestants, and 
with the settling of the documents in Cambridge University Library, Trinity 
College Library in Dublin, the Bibliothéque nationale in Paris, the Archives 
Départementales de l'Isére at Grenoble, or in the Bibliothéque Publique et 
Universitaire at Geneva (now known simply as the Bibliothéque de Genéve). 
It was also at Geneva that, in 1618, there appeared the Histoire des Vaudois of 
the Reformed pastor Jean Paul Perrin, which became the first ‘official’ history 
of the Waldenses.6 

The barbes were the primary targets of the inquisitors, whose registers, orig- 
inally kept in the archdiocese of Embrun, emigrated overseas to Cambridge 
and Dublin. Records of trials for witchcraft, on the other hand, were for the 
most part kept in the Archives Départementales de L'Isére at Grenoble, where 


4 Marina Benedetti, Il “santo bottino”: Circolazione di manoscritti valdesi nell'Europa del Seicento 
(Torino: 2006); by the same author: J margini dell'eresia: Indagine su un processo inquisitoria- 
le (Oulx, 1492) (Spoleto: 2013); La valle dei valdesi: I processi contro Tommaso Guiot, sarto di 
Pragelato (Oulx, 1495) (Spoleto: 2013); see also another trial register in Eadem, “ ‘Digne d'estre 
veu”: Il processo contro Peironeta di Beauregard,’ Archivio italiano per la storia della pietà 18 
(2005), 121-158. 

5 Enea Balmas, “Premessa’, in Nuove ricerche di letteratura occitanica, ed. Enea Balmas (Turin: 
1983), III. 

6 Jean Paul Perrin, Histoire des Vaudois (Geneva: Pierre et Iaques Chouét, 1619) (1st ed. Geneva: 
1618). On the dispersion of documents and Perrin’s role, see Benedetti, I! “santo bottino” 9-41. 
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there also remain two registers of investigations conducted in association with 
the Crusade. The dispersion of primary sources on the Waldenses, together 
with a delay in preparing critical editions, has not encouraged a continuous 
reconstruction of the story of the Waldenses of the Dauphiné. For the 15th cen- 
tury, there is a polarization in the two themes of witchcraft and crusade, while 
for the 16th century one observes a "historiographical strabismus" focused on 
the Protestant Reformation." For this final phase there survive sources which 
are fragmentary, but of exceptional importance: from 1530 is the dossier of 
exchanges between the barbes Georges Morel and Pierre Masson with the 
reformers Martin Bucer and Joannes Oecolampadius; from 1532 the meeting 
of ‘Chanforan’ and the inquisitorial trial of the barbe Pierre Griot, who came 
originally from Pattemouche in the Val Pragelato.® 


2 The Waldensian Valleys of the Dauphiné 


Within the Dauphiné, in the diocese of Embrun, the regions inhabited by the 
Alpine Waldenses which have left us most documentation, and thus the fullest 
possibility of reconstructing what took place, can be identified as the valleys 
of LArgentiére, Freissinieres, and Vallouise (on the French side of the passes) 
and of Pragelato (on the Italian side). It should be noted that the valley of 
Pragelato, and more generally the upper valley of the Chisone, not only has 
a very distinctive religious history, but also had a quite peculiar political and 
administrative configuration: it was subject to the king of France, depended 
on Paris for the central organs of government, on Grenoble for local secular 
administration, and on the provosthip of Oulx in the upper Val di Susa for reli- 
gious jurisdiction which, in turn, depended on the diocese of Turin. This state 
of affairs would continue right up to the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. It should also 
be noted that in the upper valley of the Chisone, the barbes preached using 
religious texts which would be conserved later in that same place. Even if we 
cannot be entirely clear about the provenance or production of these texts, it 


7 The expression derives from Grado Giovanni Merlo, Identità valdesi nella storia e nella storio- 
grafia (Torino:1991), 30; by the same author, see Val Pragelato 1488: La crociata contro i Valdesi, 
un episodio di una lunga storia (Torre Pellice: 1988). 

8 Valdo Vinay, Le confessioni di fede dei Valdesi riformati con documenti del dialogo fra “prima” 
e "seconda" Riforma (Torino: 1975); Gabriel Audisio, Le barbe et l'inquisiteur: Procés du barbe 
vaudois Pierre Griot par l'inquisiteur Jean de Roma (Apt, 1532) (Paris: 2008) (1st ed., Aix-en- 
Provence: 1979). On the years 1530-1532, see Cameron, Waldenses, 232-253. 
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is no longer acceptable to envisage their being produced in a rustic workshop 
in the mountains, or worse, in a medieval “Waldensian Library.” 

Clearly identified Alpine valleys, and themes of great importance, coin- 
cide and are spread about also by means of images. Produced around 1451 in 
a manuscript at Arras, in Burgundy, the earliest representation of witches so 
far identified decorated the margin of a courtly poem written by Martin le 
Franc, provost of Lausanne and collaborator with Amadeus vit! of Savoy, and 
also a protonotary apostolic at the Council of Basel in 1439, when Amadeus 
viii would be raised by the council to the papacy with the name of Felix v. 
The witches depicted, with the specific identification of “des vaudoises,” were 
located in the mountains of Vallouise (“Valpute”) in Dauphiné: 


Certains nuis, de la Valpute 
sur ung bastonnet s'en aloit 
veoir la sinagogue pute.? 


However, there may also be a significant reference to the mountain of Stura 
di Lanzo (called *mons d'Esture") in Savoy.! Political and religious authority, 
combined with the visual power of the image, contributed to establish an iden- 
tification between Waldenses and witches, in a pervasively repressive context. 
As Pierrette Paravy has written, "the 15th century in the Dauphiné was marked, 
from the second quarter onwards, by one of the most precocious episodes of 
the witch hunt" 

At the beginning of this century the most important episode was the pres- 
ence of the Dominican friar and preacher Vincent Ferrer. In a famous letter of 
17 December 1403 written to Jean de Puynoix, master general of his order? he 
refers to having spent three months in the Dauphiné preaching everywhere, 
and especially in three “most notorious valleys of heretics” (“famosissime 
valles hereticorum"), that is, the valleys of L'Argentiére and Vallouise, and also 
Pellice. Only the first two of these are located in the Dauphiné, but the per- 
meability of ideas and the travelling to and fro of people and manuscripts, 


9 See Robert Deschaux's edition of this passage in L'imaginaire du sabbat: Édition critique 
des textes les plus anciens (1430c.-1440c.), eds. Martine Ostorero, Agostino Paravicini 
Bagliani, Kathrin Utz Tremp (Lausanne: 1999), 456; on the poem, see 439-508. 

10 A Asis proposed ina convincing way by L. Patria, “ ‘Sicut canis reddiens ad vomitum: Lo spae- 
samento dei valdesi nel balivato sabaudo della diocesi di Torino fra Tre e Quattrocento, in 
Valdesi medievali: Bilanci e prospettive di ricerca, ed. Marina Benedetti (Torino: 2009) 152. 

11 Paravy, De la chrétienté romaine à la Réforme en Dauphiné, 771. 

12 Pietro Caffaro, Notizie e documenti della chiesa pinerolese, vi (Pinerolo 1901-1903), 251-252. 
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crossed diocesan and administrative boundaries. The abundance of heretics 
was due, as far as the inhabitants of the region indicated, to the “absence of 
preaching” (“absentia predicationum”) by ecclesiastics over the previous 
for thirty years, while the “Waldensian heretics" coming “from Apulia" (“de 
Apulia”), that is to say from southern Italy, preached in those places to their 
faithful twice each year. The blame for this state of affairs was ascribed to the 
ecclesiastics: they preferred to live in other places, where they found their lei- 
sure activities and pastimes. We do not know the direct consequences of friar 
Vincent Ferrer's letter, given that he was a Dominican in a region where inquis- 
itorial jurisdiction had been entrusted to the friars Minor. The themes of his 
sermons were however fully echoed in the decree issued in the same year by 
Amadeus vırı who contributed to shaping a “coercively Christian society”? 
and who in 1439 would become the Basel antipope ‘Felix v’. This instance is not 
the only example of the reception of preaching in the form of the institutional- 
ization of repressive measures. In the case of the Friars Minor, and specifically 
the Observants, who intervened in the “valleys of heretics,’ one might use the 
expression “restorative innovation”!4 insofar as the innovation consisted in the 
use of interventionist preaching, and the restorative element in the reinforce- 
ment of a repressive system. 


3 The Activities of Inquisitors and the “Witches’ Bridge" 


In fact, in 1415, some years after the preaching tour by Vincent Ferrer, the 
accounts of the castellany show that Waldenses were being persecuted 
in Vallouise. In 1419 the Franciscan Pierre Fabre was nominated inquisitor: 
in 1432 he would denounce to the Council of Basel the presence of Waldenses 
in the valleys of LArgentiére, Freissinieres, Vallouise, and Pragelato.5 In July of 
the same year, the Waldenses resorted to the Parlement of Grenoble and to the 
governor of the Dauphiné at Valence to seek protection. This would not be a 
unique instance: the 15th century Dauphiné is scattered with initiatives where 


13 Rinaldo Comba, “Il progetto di una società coercitivamente cristiana: Gli statuti di 
Amedeo VIII di Savoia,” Rivista storica italiana C111 (1991), 40; see further Amédée VIII — 
Félix V premier duc de Savoie et pape (1383-1451), eds. Bernard Andenmatten and Agostino 
Paravicini Bagliani (Lausanne: 1992). 

14 Grado Giovanni Merlo, In the Name of Saint Francis: History of the Friars Minor and 
Franciscanism until the early sixteenth century (Saint Bonaventure, NY: 2009), 353. 

15 Caffaro, Notizie e documenti, 252. 
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the Waldenses resorted to the authorities, above all the central government, 
for the safeguarding of their rights and their own safety, in which they demon- 
strated a profound legal awareness and a competence in organizing them- 
selves. The friar's actions were concentrated on Vallouise, where he confiscated 
goods, for which in 1437 the Waldenses would pay 200 florins to recover.!® This 
episode is all the more important, if we consider the enormous inquisitorial 
jurisdiction which was assigned to Pierre Fabre in terms of ecclesiastical geog- 
raphy (the dioceses of Arles, Aix, Embrun, Vienne, and Tarentaise) and secu- 
lar administration (the Dauphiné, the counties of Provence and Forcalquier, 
the Comtat Venaissin, the principality of Orange, the cities of Avignon and 
Marseilles, besides other cities and dioceses). Previously, in 1409, the Friar 
Minor Pons Feugeyron had been nominated as the titular head of the offi- 
cium fidei in the cities of Arles, Aix, Embrun, Vienne, and Tarentaise, to which 
Alexander v and Martin v added Lyon and Belley. In 1434 the two Franciscans 
were confirmed in their functions and territories for repressive action. 

From the same year there dates a document to which Jean Marx drew atten- 
tion, but which has been inexplicably overlooked in subsequent historical 
writing. The governor of the Dauphiné, Raoul de Gaucourt, requested from 
the juge-mage of Briancon 200 florins derived from the confiscation of goods 
of “sorcerers and enchanters" ("contra feytureiros et sortilegos”)!” for the con- 
struction of a stone bridge for public use over the river Galambra, which the 
community of Exilles (the *universitas Exiliarum" north-east of Oulx) had in 
large part already built, but which could not be completed because of a short- 
age of funds. The urgency was due to the fact that the bridge was on a neces- 
sary route.!8 The document was prepared in a council meeting at Grenoble on 
14 June 1434 in the presence of the governor, of a president and jurist, of two 
"auditors of the accounts of the Dauphiné,” of the treasurer and of an advocatus 
named Jean Baile. The intervention of the governor is all the more interest- 
ing if one considers that Raoul de Gaucourt had participated in the siege of 
Orléans alongside Joan of Arc, who in 1431 would be sent to the stake because 
of an accusation of heresy, which soon turned into an accusation of witchcraft. 
Alongside Charles VII, even in the most important stages of the affair of the 
Maid of Orléans, Raoul de Gaucourt would be called - though more than eighty 
years old - to testify at the examination of 1455 where the witchcraft accusations 


16  Paravy, De la chrétienté romaine à la Réforme en Dauphiné, 975. 

17 Man, Linquisition en Dauphiné, 213-214. 

18 One reference to the events around the bridge, which still existed in the 17th century, 
is in Ettore Patria, “Notizie su un antico borgo romano-medievale: Exilles,’ Segusium 8 
(1971), 79-80. 
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were transformed into evidence of holiness. The words of the elderly ex-gover- 
nor and later grand maitre de France not only recalled the key moments in the 
adventure of Joan, where he played an important role; they also gave evidence 
of sanctity for the woman who was defined as a “poor little shepherdess" (“pau- 
percula bergereta”)!? His closeness to the woman and to the facts that brought 
her to the stake, beyond the evidence given in regard to the promotion of her 
sanctity in 1455, make him also into a conscious witness of the mechanisms by 
which heresy and witchcraft could be transformed into holiness. 

The document displays yet further elements of interest. It is quite probable 
that the advocatus Jean Baile may be identified with the one who was seigneur 
of Freissiniéres, from 1444 a councillor of the Dauphiné, and in 1455 became 
the second president of the Parlement of Grenoble.?° He was also father of his 
namesake, the archbishop of Embrun who, between 1457 ad 1494 would be the 
principal persecutor of the Waldenses, above all during the crusade of 1487-8. 

The juge-mage of Briancon to whom the governor Raoul de Gaucourt sent his 
request was undoubtedly Claude Tholosan, who had already for a decade been 
involved in “one of the most precocious episodes of the witch hunt,’ according 
to the phrase of Pierrette Paravy already cited. The juge-mage was nominated 
by the Dauphin, to whom he took an oath of fealty, and worked with confis- 
cated goods accumulated into the finances of the Dauphiné. A layman, a senior 
official in royal government, and a man of culture, around 1436 he organized 
popular beliefs into intellectual categories, consolidating the legal basis of the 
persecutions in a treatise entitled Ut magorum et maleficiorum errores mani- 

festi ignorantibus fiant (“That the errors of magicians and witches may be made 
clear to the ignorant”), which was merged into the Quintus liber fachureriorum 
(‘Fifth book of sorcerers”), where the prince’s primary role in civil justice was 
reaffirmed.”! For the judge, the “magicians” were members of a heretical sect, 
apostates and idolaters in their complete devotion to Satan. The first records of 
trials for witchcraft are not preserved, nor are the first four books of the compi- 
lation. The Fifth Book of Sorcerers, together with the accounts of the castellany, 


19 Jules Quicherat (ed.), Procès de condamnation et de réhabilitation de Jeanne d'Arc, 111 
(Paris: 1845), 17. 

20 Scattered information about him, and from years later than we are interested in, make 
it impossible to be certain whether he had been an advocate, because of a possible 
namesake in Jean-Baptiste Baile, advocate and procurator-general in 1431 (Guy Allard, 
Dictionnaire historique du Dauphiné, ed. Hyacinthe Gariel, 1 [Grenoble:1864], 334, on Jean 
Baile, 105); in any case, he is defined as "advocate general" in Guy Allard, Bibliothéque du 
Dauphiné (Grenoble: 1797), 60. 

21 Foran introduction, edition, and commentary on the text by Pierrette Paravy, see Claude 
Tholosan, “Ut magorum et maleficiorum errore ...” in L'imaginaire du sabbat, 357-438. 
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constitute the principal sources for the reconstruction of the phenomenon, as 
Pierrette Paravy has well demonstrated.?? 

Let us however return to Exilles, and to the very early investigation of 
witchcraft, located in a marginal district of the Dauphiné, on the border with 
Savoy, that is, the territory where Amadeus vili had issued coercive decrees 
in religious matters. The accounts of the castellany bear witness to the first 
condemnation in 1424 of a woman called Jeanne Garcin. At her execution 
there were present the vice-castellan, Lantelme Patrisdom, and the bailiff of 
Exilles, Pons Auruce, who in 1432 passed on a testimony in which the inhab- 
itants attributed to Waldenses, and also to witches, the responibility for the 
adversities under which they were struggling, and expressed the desire to leave 
and abandon their own lands.?? The vice-castellan himself also confessed to 
living “in fear and trembling” (“in timore et tremore”). Waldenses and witches 
were assimilated to one another: they were a common enemy to persecute, 
though with actions which were differentiated. To this climate of terror and 
despair, another source of fear was added. In 1436 the judge Claude Tholosan 
went to Exilles to carry out an investigation lasting fifteen days, involving six 
people among whom was a woman named Bardonneche Moti. Pons Auruce, 
who had in turn become vice-castellan, acquired her goods some days after her 
death at the stake.?* That was not all: the condemnation issued on 15 October 
1436 allowed Claude Tholosan to carry out the governor’s order, in which two 
years earlier he had requested money to finance the construction of a bridge 
over the river Galambra. It was decreed that from the property seized from 
the six condemned for witchcraft, one hundred florins would be set aside, of 
which four could be used immediately for the completion of the bridge.*5 The 
circle was closed, and the bridge reached the other side: the request came from 
Exilles; at Exilles the cases of witchcraft emerged; and to Exilles there arrived 
the money to finish what for all purposes might be called the “witches’ bridge.” 

As Luca Patria has well demonstrated, between the 13th and the 14th cen- 
turies sorcerers (“feyturiers”) entered into a state of criminal accountability; 
only subsequent to that change did they become defendants in legal proceed- 
ings that led to execution at the stake.?® Still in the year 1434, again at Exilles, 


22 Paravy, De la chrétienté romaine a la Réforme en Dauphiné, 775-881. 

23 Paravy, De la chrétienté romaine à la Réforme en Dauphiné, 804; Luca Patria, “La 
magia dell'esclusione: Indagini sulla val di Susa nel Trecento,” Quaderni valsusini 5/6 
(1988), 55-58. 

24 Paravy, De la chrétienté romaine à la Réforme en Dauphiné, 804, 807-808. 

25 Marx, L'inquisition en Dauphiné, 125. 

26 Patria, “La magia dell'esclusione," 51. 
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because of the demographic crisis and changes in nutritional habits, the miller 
asked for a revision of the tax known as the cens. The income from the work 
of his mill on the Galambra had dwindled because of the “pestilent plague of 
Waldenses and sorcerers" (“pestifer morbus Valdencium et fachureriorum"). 
The Waldenses and the feyturiers were considered to be a “social epidemic 
danger.7? At the same time as the request from the community of Exilles, in 
June 1434 the miller sent his plea. In the following August an inquiry, made 
to establish the basis of the request, demonstrated above all the use of the 
expression “pestilent plague of Waldenses and sorcerers" in the majority of 
the ten testimonies. This was a pervasive use of the phrase, but distinct in two 
different planes of “exclusion.” From the same year dates the testimony of the 
court notary Antoine Arnol, which, once again with the expression “pestilent 
plague of Waldenses and sorcerers,’ requested the confiscation of the goods of 
witches and Waldenses at Exilles.28 Also in the valley of Pragelato, still in 1434, 
the revision of the hearth taxes shows a serious economic and demographic 
crisis caused by epidemics, fires and the pressure of taxation which was lead- 
ing to emigrations, the loss of half the population and requests for the reduc- 
tion of the tailles.2 However, in the valley of Pragelato, fear and conflicts did 
not generate this “rumour,” this “distorting environmental disturbance" (as it is 
defined by communications experts) created out of the social context. 


4 The Psychosis of Accusations: Witchcraft and Immorality 


In one specific year (1434) and in one place on the borders of the Dauphiné 
(Exilles) in one local situation in relationship with central power, a “distorting 
environmental disturbance” created a psychotic climate. The year 1434 is a key 
for understanding changes and new repressive practices. The bridge and the 
mill are only two examples, to which one might add others, to demonstrate 
from the radical nature of the “magic of exclusion” not only social rituals but 
also extraordinary fiscal devices. A structure which joins one place to another, 
a point of transit and traffic of people, the bridge became a symbol of passing 
from the real to the meta-real. Paradoxically, the bridge came to be financed 
in a way that could not have been foreseen by members of the community: by 
deaths at the stake of female and male witches after the intervention of Claude 


27 Patria, “La magia dell’esclusione,’ 55. 

28 Patria, “La magia dell’esclusione,’ 58. 

29 Economic and fiscal data to help us understand the demographic situation are found in 
Merlo, Val Pragelato 1488, 32-34. 
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Tholosan. In the judge's treatise, written around 1436, it is not the women, 
the witches, who are the protagonists. Notwithstanding, in the Dauphiné, 
in the second quarter of the 15th century 258 people were accused of witch- 
craft, the greater part of whom came from the high Dauphiné or indeed from 
the Briangonnais, while in the course of the 15th century at least 363 people 
were listed overall by Pierrette Paravy, of whom 250, around 70 per cent, were 
women. While the Waldenses were able to promote lawsuits for the defence of 
their own rights, for those accused of witchcraft, obviously, this was not pos- 
sible: the demonic "association" existed only in the minds of the people who 
created and activated the phenomenon. 

The climate of mass repression, violence, and terror associated with the 
accusation of adherence to Satan created a demoniac psychosis. In his treatise, 
the judge Claude Tholosan (who was, be it remembered, a layman) used a sign- 
ficant number of biblical references, acquired via Gratian's Decretum.?? The 
use of other biblical verses helped to consolidate stereotypes which were also 
working their way into the heresy trials against the Waldenses. In their meet- 
ings in people's households the barbes uttered expressions such as “be fruitful 
and multiply, and fill the earth" (“Creysé e multiplicà e replené la terra") from 
Genesis 1:28 and 9:1. These passages recalled God's message at the moment of 
creation and God's blessing to Noah and his children; though for the inquis- 
itors, they were clear signs of incitement to carnal copulation. Similarly, the 
barbes might say “who has, let them have, and who holds, let them hold" (“qui 
a ayo et qui tient tiene") from Revelation 2:25 “only hold fast to what you have 
until I come,” or 3:1: “I am coming soon; hold fast to what you have."?! These 
warnings from the Apocalypse urged the believers to keep the faith in view of 
the coming Last Judgment: for the judges, yet again, the barbes were encourag- 
ing orgiastic coupling. One further exhortation was added: “the one who extin- 
guishes the lamp will have eternal life" (“qui estegnera la lanterne, aquel aura 
la vite eterne"). This was intended to refer to life after the Last Judgment, but in 
this case also, the inquisitors assumed that the extinguishing of the light would 
be a prelude to an orgy. 


30  Paravy,Dela chrétienté romaine a la Réforme en Dauphiné, 798-799. 

31 These expressions were already in use in the 14th century (Grado Giovanni Merlo, Eretici 
e inquisitori nella società piemontese del Trecento [Turin: 1977], 71-72) and reappear in a 
more pervasive manner in the 15th century (M. Benedetti, “Documentary Adventures’: 
The Waldensian Inquisition Manuscripts in Trinity College Dublin,” in Political, Religious 
and Social Conflict in the States of Savoy, 1400-1700, ed. Sarah Alyn Stacey (Bern: 2014), 
181-184). 
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Judicial condemnation was accompanied and as it were completed by 
the moral condemnation and social disgrace of those who came to be con- 
demned as heretics. Their household meetings, above all in the presence of 
a barbe, came to be defined as “synagogues” (from the “synagogue of Satan” 
in Revelation 2:9 and 3:9). The Waldensian sorcerers worshipping the demon 
Alafayt became the narrative focus of the dialogue La religion enseignee par 
les démons aux Vaudois sorciers written in the 17th century by Gabriel Martin, 
Abbé of Clausonne.?? He used there the Fifth Book of Sorcerers, which he could 
have read in the Chambre des Comptes of the Dauphiné, together with other 
documentation now lost associated with the Crusade of 1488. It was a mat- 
ter of unique references to incestuous and lascivious behaviour in a body 
of documents which were largely free of it, unless by their reference to the 
“synagogue.” In an emotionally charged climate, made more intense by the 
Parisian trials against witches in his own time, the Catholic polemicist sought 
to demonstrate that the Waldenses — who in his own time were Protestants — 
were devil-worshippers. On this rare occasion, the masculine form (sorcer- 
ers) was used. Paradoxically (though maybe not too much so) the stance of 
medieval inquisitors, who forcibly created a “reality” for witchcraft, and spread 
around a repellent psychosis about the "other", whether they were Waldenses 
or witches/sorcerers, coincided with the stance of the Abbé Gabriel Martin. 


5 Repression of Waldensianism in the Later 15th Century 


Let us return to the 15th century, when the Waldenses found themselves con- 
fronted by repressive activity which, already around 1430, had led to the abjura- 
tions of 300 people from Pragelato, as was retrospectively recalled (with maybe 
a slight degree of exaggeration) in the trial records from 1487. The wave of anti- 
heretical activity did not diminish in the course of the century: a turning point 
occurred in 1457 with the election of Jean Baile, who would be archbishop of 
Embrun for more than thirty-five years. In a letter of 28 October 1466, Louis X1 
asked Galeazzo Maria Sforza, duke of Milan, to intervene with the pope to have 


32 Gabriel Martin, La religion enseignée par les démons aux Vaudois sorciers (Paris: M. 
Colombel, 1641). On such phenomena see Pierrette Paravy, "Streghe e stregoni nella socie- 
tà del Delfinato nel XV secolo,” in Poteri carismatici e informali: Chiesa e società medio- 
evali, eds. Agostino Paravicini Bagliani and André Vauchez (Palermo: 1992), 78-95. On 
the documents used by Gabriel Martin, see Benedetti, I! “santo bottino” 34-41, while on 
the use made of the Waldensian past by innovative Protestants see Cameron, Waldenses, 
285-296. 
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Baile translated elsewhere, and described him as “odious and most suspect” to 
himself (“exosus et suspectissimus”).3? The Waldenses had a powerful protec- 
tor in the king, and an equally powerful persecutor in the archbishop. What are 
the reasons for this contrast in attitudes? The father of Jean Baile, president of 
the Parlement of Grenoble, had not supported Louis x1 when he was Dauphin 
and was living in the region, in the conflict with his father Charles vii. The 
clash between central political power and ecclesiastical-diocesan authority 
did not interrupt the repression of the Waldenses, however: a free hand was 
left to the archbishop and the Franciscan inquisitors which created the pre- 
conditions for the Crusade of 1487-1488.34 

Inan account which Rostaign d’Ancegune, archbishop of Embrun, sent to the 
royal commissioners in 1501 during the investigations following the Crusade, 
a text which is commonly known by the 17th-century title Origo Valdensium 
et processus contra eos facti (“The Origin of the Waldenses and the legal pro- 
cesses made against them”),3° a summary account was offered of the acts of 
his predecessor Jean Baile against the Waldenses of the valleys of Freissinieres, 
LArgentiére, and Vallouise. The first episode of this campaign is dated from 
1461; because of unspecified “impediments”36 it had to be temporarily inter- 
rupted. One should consider that the archbishop’s father, the president of the 
Parlement, would be arrested in 1463, and only ten years later, in 1473, would the 
inquisitor Jean Veylet activate the legal prosecutions. After a further ten years, 
in 1483, after “new information" had been obtained, the investigations would 
be resumed: in 1486 these led to the summons (three times) of the inhabitants 
of Freissiniéres, l'Argentiére, and Vallouise. No-one presented themselves in 
response to the summons. At that point, in the month of September, a general 
excommunication was issued, but persisting in what the document calls their 
"stubborn contumacy,"?? the Waldenses nominated a representative to carry 
out their suit for judicial review: this was Angelin Pallon, protagonist in succes- 
sive investigations seeking review. 

Let us look back a little. In 1472, Pope Sixtus Iv, who was the Franciscan 
friar Francesco della Rovere from Savona, named as inquisitor his fellow- 
friar Jean Veylet with ample prerogatives, in this case as in others, over a vast 


33 Marx, Linquisition en Dauphiné, 147. 

34 On the crusade, see the chapter devoted to this topic in this volume. 

35 Cambridge University Library, ms. Dd 3.25, G.3, fols. 1-43; an innaccurate transcription is 
found in Peter Allix, Some Remarks upon the Ecclesiastical History of the Ancient Churches 
of Piedmont (London: 1690), 324—335. 

36 Cambridge University Library, ms. Dd 3.25, G.3, fol. 21r. 

37 Cambridge University Library, ms. Dd 3.25, G.3, fol. 22r. 
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area including the provinces of Arles, Aix and Embrun, the dioceses of Lyon, 
Vienne, Grenoble, Valence, Die, Viviers, Avignon, and the Dauphiné, the coun- 
ties of Forcalquier and the Comtat Venaissin, and finally the principality of 
Orange. We have only fragmentary information about his antiheretical efforts, 
but they cannot have been short-lived given that, in 1490, he is found still to 
have been active.?® We know that in 1483 he took an interest in some valleys 
of the Dauphiné; it was probably in connection with this that in 1484, while he 
was crossing between Montgenévre and Cesana on his way to Rome, accom- 
panied by a brother friar and a secretary, he was attacked and robbed of papal 
letters, many documents and money.?? This was not a rare occurrence. 

As the crusade began, the Franciscan Francois Plouvier was also active. In 
1488 he was nominated inquisitor for the Dauphiné and the Valentinois to 
continue the work of eradicating the Waldensian heresy from the valleys of 
Freissinieres, L'Argentiére, Vallouise and Chisone. In the months of May and 
June 1489 he made a new intervention by issuing a legal citation, to which no- 
one responded. In 1490 he went to Pragelato and interrogated Thomas Guiot, 
tailor of that village.*? Meanwhile, on 28 November 1489 his powers had been 
extended by a papal breve, to include Avignon, Arles, the counties of Provence, 
Forcalquier and Nice, the Comtat Venaissin and the principality of Orange. 
These powers would be confirmed in 1494 on the express request from Charles 
VIII, to continue the struggle against the Waldensian heresy. 

The promoter of the crusade against the Waldenses was Innocent VIII (pope 
1484-1492) a pontiff active on a wide front against the traditional enemies of 
Christianity: witches and sorcerers (in the Summis desiderantes affectibus of 
1484), "infidels" such as Muslims (via the so-called “reconquest” in the Iberian 
peninsula) and, finally, heretics internal to Christianity with the crusades (in 
this case, that of 1487-8 against the Waldenses). In 1486, a few months before 
Innocent vii! proclaimed the crusade against the Waldenses of the valleys of 
the Dauphiné by entrusting itto the apostolic commissary Alberto dei Capitani, 
in the Rhine valley at Cologne, near the conventual church of the Dominicans, 
certain masters of theology of the University of Cologne gathered to approve, 
by means of a public document, the contents of the treatise of their fellow-fri- 
ars Henricus Institoris and Jacobus Sprenger. This was the Hammer of Witches 


38 Marx, L'inquisition en Dauphiné, 52; and more specifically, Marina Benedetti, "La cro- 
ciata della val Pragelato: Frati Minori e repressione inquisitoriale contro i Valdesi,” in I 
Francescani e la crociata, eds. Alvaro Cacciotti and Maria Melli (Milan: 2014), 185-202. 

39 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Ms. Lat. 3375, fol. giov. 
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(Malleus Maleficarum), a work which Henry Charles Lea defined as “the most 
portentous monument of superstition which the world has produced.”* At the 
end of a century in which repression and terror had been transformed into a 
collective psychosis, in which horror became a daily experience, in which the 
construction of a stereotype had contributed to the de-legitimization of the 
individual by locating some people in a demoniacal meta-reality, a medieval 
manual in effect built a bridge (a “witches’ bridge,” one might say) with the 
repression of the modern era. 

Let us return to Louis XI — a king who overturned the tendency to leave 
ample room and freedom of action to inquisitorial tribunals, and who thus 
gave specific material help to the Waldenses. In 1475 Sixtus 1v asked Louis x1 
to repress conspiracies of heretics in the diocese of Embrun. In a letter of 18 
May 1478 the king wrote to the governor of the Dauphiné as follows: because 
of some mendicant friar inquisitors who were committing unjust extortions 
against the inhabitants of L'Argentiére, Freissiniéres, and Vallouise, and to 
avoid fraud and abuses, the governor was to impede them from proceeding 
against these inhabitants, unless with a specific permission from the king.*? 
On his death in 1483, the allegiances of Charles virt changed, thus reducing 
once again those spaces of freedom which had just been obtained. Hostilities 
with Jean Baile, archbishop of Embrun, were much diminished, and the sup- 
port of Philippe de Savoie, governor of the Dauphiné and uncle of the king, 
was strengthened. The tone of a letter which Charles vir1 sent on 6 December 
1487 was quite different from that of the one sent by his father to the governor 
a decade earlier: it had been communicated (to the king) that in the Dauphiné 
there was a sect of people who were committing grave errors against the faith; 
therefore, the pope had sent a commission to repress and correct these errors; 
the king concluded that he did not wish for such errors to be spread around 
in that place. The change of tone is very obvious. The king did not oppose the 
military expedition of the crusade desired by Innocent viii for the Dauphiné, 
the Parlement of which on 4 August 1487 had received a request to offer *help 
and support in exterminating heretics.’*? The crusade would be led by an apos- 
tolic commissary of around twenty years old, to whom Jean Baile, archbishop 
of Embrun would give full support. 


41 Henry Charles Lea, A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 111 (London-New- 
York: 1906), 543. 
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43 Marx, Linquisition en Dauphiné, 77: "auxilium et favorem in exterminando hereticos." 
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6 The Aftermath of the Crusade: Displacement, Litigation, and 
Annulment 


The crusade caused devastation and slaughter in the valleys of Pragelato, 
LArgentiére, Freissinieres, and Vallouise, besides a migration, which should 
really be called a veritable flight of refugees. Notwithstanding all that, the 
Waldenses claimed their rights through legal and political means, in the face 
of royal power. The reaction was legal rather than military, and that is rele- 
vant for the history of the Dauphiné. Barely was the repression over — which 
had been first inquisitorial and then by force of arms — when the Waldenses 
elected representatives of Angrogna and Villar Pellice (1489 and 1490) and of 
the Val Chisone (1504) and Freissiniéres (1503). Documents relating to this 
inquiry occupy very many pages of the registers which were collected during 
the subsequent investigations.** In the intervening period both the pope and 
the king changed. Alexander vi (pope 1492-1503) did not interrupt the sup- 
port which had been offered to Henricus Institoris, the Dominican friar who, 
after the Hammer of Witches, would write A shield in defence of the Holy Roman 
Church against the heresy of the Waldenses or Pikarts, a product of his work in 
Germany and Bohemia where he gathered together materials, mostly in the 
form of sermons, useful for repressing the Waldenses.** It would be only after 
the death of Charles vırı that his successor, Louis XII (r. 1498-1515), would 
block further persecution and, through his ambassador at the papal curia, 
Robert Guibé, would request the pope's intervention to initiate a review of the 
legal processes. On 1 March 1501, Alexander vı named four “experts in theol- 
ogy and law”46 to examine the legal processes conducted by Archbishop Jean 
Baile and by the apostolic commissary Alberto dei Capitani. The royal judges 
and commissioners, Geoffroy Boussard, Antoine de la Colombiére, Thomas 
Pascal, and Laurent Bureau, the confessor of Louis x11, before beginning their 
investigations in the Dauphiné, obtained the authorization of the Parlement at 
Grenoble on 15 July 1501. 

From this period dates "The Origin of the Waldenses and the legal processes 
made against them,’ the already mentioned account of Archbishop Rostaign 
d'Ancecune beginning from the origins of the Waldenses, in which he indicates 


44 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Ms. Lat. 3375, 1, fols. 22r-70r, on which see Alessandro Sala, 
“I valdesi alpini visti da due codici parigini (Bibliothèque nationale, ms. Lat. 3375, HI), 
Bollettino della Società di Studi Valdesi 130 (2013), 79109. 

45 Henricus Institoris, Sancte Romane ecclesie fidei defensionis clippeum adversus Waldensium 
seu Pickardorum heresim (Olomucz: C. Baumgarten, 1502). 

46 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Ms. Lat. 3375, 1, fol. 6v: "theologie et iurium experti". 
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their “errors” and the phases of repression. Meanwhile, on 5 April, Cardinal 
Georges d’Amboise, legate of the apostolic see to the kingdom of France, 
received from the pope the power to absolve heretics who had returned to the 
faith, and to give dispensations to ecclesiastics for irregularities that may have 
been committed. On 21 and 22 July 1501, at Gap, there took place very numer- 
ous interviews of Waldenses who had arrived there some ten years before,^? 
as a consequence of the crusade, as emerged from many testimonies, taken 
also at Chorges and at Freissinières. In these testimonies the opinion was 
expressed repeatedly that the objective of the crusade was to seize the goods 
of the Waldenses (“their heresy was in their wallets") and that "if they had been 
poor they would never have been accused of such things.’*8 To this point they 
added reference to the insulting allegations of orgiastic gatherings. There were 
no references made to witchcraft allegations in the processes, but that which 
came to be defined as a "gathering for sexual purposes" ("congregatio venerea") 
and elsewhere as a “sinagoga,” alluded to that ambiguous reputation for sex- 
ual promiscuity which always, and in a stereotyped manner, stains the repu- 
tation of and delegitimizes the *enemy" of Christianity. Of course, in 1501 the 
Waldenses denied any partecipation to such practices. 

Following this inquiry, it was decided that the Waldenses' goods should be 
returned to them, but the Parlement of Grenoble did not recognize the king's 
trespassing on the jurisdictional privileges of the Dauphiné. From the point 
when, in 1505, Robert Guibé became a cardinal, one should not exclude the 
possibility that his role at the curia may have supported the king of France's 
actions in favour of the rights of the Waldenses against Archbishop Jean Baile 
(who had died in 1494) and above all against Alberto dei Capitani, who around 
that time, between 1503 and 1512, was apostolic nuncio to France. The investi- 
gations were characterized by firm lobbying by the Waldenses and their rep- 
resentatives, while the protagonists of the crusade resorted to contumacy as 
a line of defence: they never presented themselves before the judges. As the 
investigations and the crusade had begun in the valley of Pragelato, in 1507 the 
judges went there and summoned to appear there the archbishop of Embrun, 
the provost of Oulx, and the procurators of the faith of Embrun, Briangon 
and Oulx. On 15 July the inhabitants of the Val Chisone presented their tes- 
timonies about the things that had happened in the time of the crusade.^? 
Notwithstanding their attempts to withdraw themselves from the authority 


47 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Ms. Lat. 3375, 1, fols. 439r-464v; 11, fols. 1r-19v. 

48 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Ms. Lat. 3375, 1, fol. 7v: "heresis eorum erat in borsa" ... “si 
fuissent pauperes, numquam de talibus fuissent accusati." 

49 Marx, Linquisition en Dauphiné, 257-263. 
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of the interrogators, Alberto dei Capitani and the inquisitor Francois Plouvier 
were cited to appear before the royal commissioners at Rouen on 8 Octobert 
1508.9? The following year, after long and complex appeals and reviews, the 
judicial process was concluded. On 27 February 1509, it was decided that 
because of procedural errors, the Waldenses obtained the annulment of the 
legal prosecutions conducted against them twenty years earlier?! One of the 
principal charges made against the apostolic commissary was linguistic incom- 
prehesion: "the said de Capitaneis was a stranger and spoke a strange tongue, 
and the appellants [the Waldenses] did not understand his speech at all, nor 
he them.”52 The distance was not only on the religious level, it was also lin- 
guistic. Once again, a judge became a protagonist: Oronce Eme, juge-mage of 
Briancon, served as translator or mediator between two irreconcileable worlds. 

Meanwhile, Alberto dei Capitani was elsewhere: he became protonotary 
apostolic and member of the duke's secret council at Milan in 1497, and in 1507 
he became a member of the senate during the period of French rule over the 
duchy. If his public life was full, his private affairs were no less: he married a 
woman named Clara and they had four children. The opposite journey, from 
Milan to the valleys of the “heretics” was made by Claude de Seyssel. From 1499 
Seyssel was a senator at Milan while at the same time a member of the Great 
Council of Paris, besides being an adviser to Louis x11 and eventually, in 1517, 
archbishop of Turin. Following a visit to the Val Pragelato, Seyssel wrote a trea- 
tise entitled Disputations against the errors and sect of the Waldenses (Adversus 
errores et sectam Valdensium disputationes).58 This precious testimony shows 
us the situation of the Waldenses after the "great trial" of the years between 
1487-8 and 1509. An important year, but for another reason, was 1517: the condi- 
tions were created for the European - and in due course also the Waldensian — 
religious framework to change. 


50 Paul Guillaume, "Sentence de réhabilitation des Vaudois des alpes françaises,” Bulletin 
historique et philologique du Comité des travaux historiques et scientifiques 1 (1891), 262. 

51 Guillaume, Sentence de réhabilitation, 263. 

52 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Ms. Latin 3375, 1, fol. 297v: “ledict de Capitaneis estoit 
estrangier et d'estrange langue et lesdictz demandeurs [the Waldenses] ne l'entendoint 
parler aucunement ne luy eux.” 

53 Claudii Seyselli Adversus errores et sectam Valdensium disputationes (Paris: 1520). On this 
author see Alberto Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 1450—1520: La vita nella storia de' suoi tempi, 
(Miscellanea di storia italiana) series 111, XXIII (1928), and Pier Giorgio Longo, “Claudio di 
Seyssel e il rinnovamento della chiesa torinese (1517-1520), in Storia di Torino, 2: Il basso 
medioevo e la prima età moderna (1280—1536), ed. Rinaldo Comba (Turin: Einaudi, 1997). 
794-807. 
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In this respect, the testimony of Pastor Gerolamo Miolo is relevant. In 1587 
he set down in writing what he had gathered from the oral traditions of the 
memory of the Waldensian past (hence the term “memorial”).5* The recon- 
struction and transmission of the past was structured in the form of questions 
and answers, to which he added a list of barbes with their principal charac- 
teristics: little medallions of memory. On the sixth question, concerning the 
meetings which the barbes held, he replied that had no knowledge of a written 
constitution, but he knew of yearly meetings around the month of September, 
and recalls in particular that “one time they gathered, 140 in number, in a 
synod held in the valley of Laux in the Val Chisone”.55 The information about 
an impressive gathering held at Laux, in the present-day commune of Usseaux 
in the upper Val Chisone, even if the numbers participating may plausibly have 
been amplified in the gradual process of popular narrative, has been passed 
down in Waldensian historiography. Pastor Miolo did not specify the year, 
but probably (again) it occurred during the process of growing closer to the 
Reformation. In the long list of barbes, which is also suffused with the colour- 
ing of popular culture, there is a record of those who made a positive effort to 
travel to meet the reformers: ^Mr. Pierre Masson of Burgundy, who was sent to 
Germany to confer with the senior ministers in the said Germany about the 
matters of religion, and to reform their Waldensian religion. Georges Morel of 
Freissiniéres who was the companion of Pierre Masson to go into Germany for 
the reason stated above."56 

Little enough can be said about the meeting at Laux, which was as impor- 
tant as it is undocumented, save that it entered into popular tradition with the 
power of a memorable moment. On the other hand, the mission to Basel to 
meet Joannes Oecolampadius and to Strasbourg to meet Martin Bucer, made 
by Georges Morel of Freissiniéres and Pierre Masson of Burgundy is richly 
attested, and stands as the most important documented event of those years. 


54 Gerolamo Miolo, Historia breve et vera de gl'affari de i Valdesi delle Valli, ed. Enea Balmas, 
(Turin: 1971), 79. 

55 Miolo, Historia breve et vera, 100: “una volta si sono congregati il numero di 140, in un 
synodo tenuto al Valone del Lauso in Val Chisone” On the phases of the Waldensian 
encounter and affiliation with the Reformation, see the reconstruction in Cameron, The 
Reformation of the Heretics, 129-144. 

56 Miolo, Historia breve et vera, no: "Ms. Pietro Massone di Borgogna, il quale fu mandato 
in Alemagna per conferire con i primi Ministri di detta Alemagna sopra il fatto della 
Religione et riformare la loro Religione Valdese. Giorgio Morello di Fraiscineria il quale fu 
compagno di Pietro Massone per andar in Alemagna per la causa sudetta.” 
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The "memorial" of Pastor Miolo is conserved in one exemplar, anonymously, 
in Cambridge University Library; the resume of the dialogue between the 
Waldensian barbes and the reformed ministers has a quite complex documen- 
tary tradition, which can be discerned from a manuscript held in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin.’ In the edition of these texts entitled Confessions 
of Faith of the Reformed Waldenses published in 1975 by Valdo Vinay,?® the let- 
ters and evidence of the dialogue are presented in a logical and chronological 
sequence. What emerges from this edition is an orderly exchange of letters 
which took place in 1530, two years before the adherence of the Waldenses 
to the Reformation, for which it must have been an indispensable prelude. It 
is made up of a letter written by the barbes to Oecolampadius, followed by 
his response; by a brief introduction in which Oecolampadius announced the 
arrival of the two travelling preachers to Bucer; then one finds a brief message 
by the two Waldenses to Martin Bucer and the long response of the Strasbourg 
reformer. The documentary corpus closes with a "petition" (“peticio”) in 
Romance vernacular by Georges Morel on the problem of justification by faith, 
and the long response by Martin Bucer. 

These encounters were composed of words spoken (“parollas”), to which 
written texts ("script") later followed: texts written in Latin, produced and con- 
served by the reformers and deriving from the envirnonment of Strasbourg, 
at the heart of the Protestant intellectual laboratory; on the other hand, the 
text in Romance vernacular cannot be located to one specific place of pro- 
duction, but its reception is known through the Dublin manuscript 259. Such 
a document manifests a formal identity which is very different from the 
Strasbourg exemplars in Latin: it is made up of short "petitions" and equally 
short "responses." In sum, one is dealing here with a unifying and autonomous 
work, with objectives which were didactic and explanatory, in which the con- 
fession of faith occupies a central place. In a letter of 17 October 1530 conserved 
in the record of Oecolampadius's correspondence, he announced to Martin 
Bucer the arrival of the two barbes, and advised him not to waste too much 
time on many conversations, to read the writing which he had sent him and 
to approve it with some minor comments (“aliqua commendatiuncula") such 
that the barbes, once dismissed in peace, could begin to correct their ideas.59 


57 Cambridge University Library, Dd. 3.35, fols. 31r-41v; Dublin, Trinity College Library, 
Ms. 259. 

58 Valdo Vinay (ed.), Le Confessioni di fede dei valdesi riformati: Con i documenti del dialogo 
fra la “prima” e la “seconda” Riforma (Turin: 1975). 

59 Vinay, Le confessioni di fede dei Valdesi riformati, 70: “ut sic a te in pace dimissi sua corri- 
gere incipiant.” 
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In the Dublin manuscript one also finds the text which Waldensian historical tra- 
dition has defined as the record of the meeting or synod of Chanforan. In a dis- 
orderly redaction, full of errors and cancellations, and organized into 23 points, 
there is a resume of the results of a meeting which was held on 12 September 1532 
in Angrogna.9? Angrogna is a village situated halfway up a valley branching off 
the Val Pellice, formerly known as the valley of Luserna, in the diocese of Turin. 
The meeting between all the *ministers" and the people®! set the terms of the 
adherence of the Waldenses to the Protestant Reformation: it was an epochal 
turning point, sealed in a meeting in the open air on a meadow, not far from 
the village, in 1532 in a place called “Le Serre, if we are to believe the evidence 
of barbe Pierre Griot of Pragelato, who was captured and interrogated on 12 
November of the same year at Apt, after having participated at that meeting.9? 

On what themes did these people, who were no longer described as barbes 
but rather as “ministers,” hold their discussions? On oaths, on good works, on 
auricular confession, on abstaining from work on Sundays, on prayers, on the 
imposition of hands, on marriage. A subsequent editorial intervention struck 
through with a stroke of the pen various parts of the discussion (good works, 
prayer, marriage, usury, imposition of hands) also in the effort to eliminate the 
expression "diabolical doctrine." 

Though the trials for witchcraft continued in the Dauphiné into the first 
decades of the 16th century, from that point the superposition of witches and 
Waldenses appears less pervasive. Under headings 14 and 15 summarized at 
Angrogna, the “diabolical doctrine" refers to marriage, and to the celibate 
women who lived in a religious community: *whoever forbids marriage to 
those who wish it teaches a diabolical doctrine" and “to ordain a state of life 
or ordinance of virginity is a diabolical doctrine.”® In a way that is not too 
paradoxical, the intervention of the demon located itself in relation to women, 
even if its significance underwent a semantic reversal when compared to the 
previous instances. Moreover, Pastor Gerolamo Miolo offered a retrospective 


6o Vinay, Le confessioni di fede dei Valdesi riformati, 139: "le propossicione che sono state di- 
sputate en Angrogna lanno del segnor 1532. Et adi 12. de setembro.” 

61 Vinay, Le confessioni di fede dei Valdesi riformati, 139: "Enpresencia de tuti li ministri et 
eciandio del populo." 

62 Audisio, Le barbe et l'inquisiteur, 56. 

63 Vinay, Le confessioni di fede dei Valdesi riformati, 141: "Quicunque proibisse el matrimo- 
nio a quelli que el volleno ensegna doctrina diabolica"; “Ordinare stato hovero ordine de 
verginita he doctrina diabolica." 
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memory which clarified the monstrous deformation which the Waldenses suf- 
fered: when he explained the reasons for their persecutions, he recalled that 
they were accused of gross crimes, of acts of incestuous fornication, of rebel- 
lion against their superiors, and “of having, like monsters, four rows of teeth, 
and horns like animals, and other such like things.” Then he could conclude 
calmly: “all that was utterly false calumny.”54 


Translated by Euan Cameron 
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PART 2 


Themes in Waldensian History 


CHAPTER 14 
On the Road: The Alpine Itinerant Preachers 


Marina Benedetti 


In the Historia breve et vera de gl'affari de i Valdesi delle Valli written in 1587 by 
the pastor Gerolamo Miolo, there appears a long list of barbes, that is to say 
Waldensian itinerant preachers. Even if it is incomplete, and refers to the years 
closest to the time of the Protestant pastor, this list achieves the task of record- 
ing "those barbes who can be remembered" (*barba de i quali si puó haver 
memoria")! Among them there appears “Giacomino Bellonato of Angrogna, 
who was the first of all the barbes to be married" (“Giacomino Bellonato d’An- 
grogna il quale fu il primo che si marid di tutti i barba")? Without any further 
comments, it becomes clear how marriage must have been a transformation 
for those who, with their adherence to the Reformation, became settled, mar- 
ried pastors, who before had been travelling, unmarried preachers. The change 
was radical, and emerges from the fragments of a collection of letters between 
the barbes Georges Morel and Pierre Masson with Oecolampadius and Martin 
Bucer, which highlights the points of controversy in a dialogue which would 
bringthe barbes, and thus the Waldenses as a whole, to adhere to the Protestant 
Reformation in 1532.? From the same year, one has the record of the interroga- 
tion of the barbe Pierre Griot of Pattemouche, in the Val Pragelato, in the upper 
reaches of the Val Chisone, who was interrogated at Apt.* The Pragelato region 
turns out to be a special one, as far as the richness of the sources is concerned, 
for those who wish to learn the teaching and ecclesiology of Waldensianism, 
above all between the Middle Ages and the early modern era. The family of 


1 Gerolamo Miolo, Historia breve et vera de gl'affari de i Valdesi delle Valli, ed. Enea Balmas 
(Turin: 1971), 107. 

2 Miolo, Historia breve et vera, 107. 

3 These important pieces of evidence are published in part in Valdo Vinay, Le confessioni di 
fede dei Valdesi riformati con documenti del dialogo fra “prima” e "seconda" Riforma (Turin: 
1975). 

4 Gabriel Audisio, Le barbe et inquisiteur: Procés du barbe vaudois Pierre Griot par l'inquisiteur 
Jean de Roma (Apt, 1532) (Aix-en-Provence: 1979), also now published in Audisio, Une inquisi- 
tion en Provence, Apt, 1532 (Paris: 2008). 
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Griot or Guiot of Pragelato, to which the barbe Pierre Griot belonged, repre- 
sents a truly exceptional example.5 

The strong, tenacious preservation of a powerful and simple religious mes- 
sage rooted itself in the social reality of the Waldenses through the presence 
of the barbes. Basing themselves on the vita apostolica and evangelical poverty, 
they became the key factors in a little world, which opens itself to learn, and 
closes itself in so as to defend itself. The barbes served as the cultural thresh- 
old for a settled, rural society which found its identity in a religious practice 
of apostolic itinerancy. The individuality of this durable religious experience 
consists in its continuance over centuries in the marginal space of an Alpine 
context which was isolated geographically — but not culturally — and in the 
absence of any desire to become an institution. There existed a flexible net- 
work of links, which united the faithful to the barbes, and which turned the 
Western Alps into a map of pathways of non-conforming religiosity. The heart 
of the Waldensian religious world - the valleys of the Pellice, the Germanasca 
and the upper Chisone (also known as the Val Pragelato) bears witness to the 
presence of heretics, but also to inevitable journeys of travelling preachers, 
some of whom came from the “valleys of the heretics" ("valles hereticorum") 
and others who came from far-away lands. 

Rich, but limited information may be retrieved from the documenta- 
tion from inquisitorial sources from the end of the 15th century, insofar as 
the barbes were the primary targets of the inquisitorial judges: some recent 
research has been based on these.® Notwithstanding, information about them, 
and surviving sources are very few indeed. For the medieval period, it appears 
that there have survived only two individual interrogations of barbes Martin 
and Pietro, two travelling preachers who came from the valley of Spoleto, in 
Umbria in central Italy: these were captured in 1492 and interrogated in the 
provostship of Oulx, in the Val di Susa. These are only two fragments of a pro- 
cess of interrogation, a few leaves in total, but of unbelievable richness. In the 
form in which it has been transmitted, it is a working document, a sort of map 
of the settlements of the heretics, listed across the journeys of the travelling 


5 Marina Benedetti, La valle dei valdesi. I processi contro Tommaso Guiot, sarto di Pragelato 
(Oulx, 1495), (Spoleto: 2013), 78-96. 

6 Pierrette Paravy, De la chrétienté romaine a la Réforme en Dauphiné, 11 (Rome: 1993), 1050- 
1084; Gabriel Audisio, Preachers by Night: The Waldensian Barbes. 15th-16th Centuries 
(Leiden: 2007); Marina Benedetti, “ 'Caute et secrete’: Circolazione di predicatori itineranti 
nelle Alpi occidentali tra medioevo ed età moderna,’ in Valdesi medievali: Bilanci e prospettive 
di ricerca, ed. Marina Benedetti (Turin: 2009), 175-188. 
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preachers.” The barbes and their books travelled around; likewise, the judicial 
records of the prosecutions against them travelled around in an “adventure of 
documents" in testimony to a "religious adventure." Even more, the barbes 
were the focal point for the production of documents, because it is by their 
means that "little books" were written, which they carried with them to preach 
in the homes of their faithful; also it was especially against them that prosecu- 
tions were directed, looking to find fault with the religious core of Waldensian 
experience. The travelling preachers were described some years ago as “one 
of the most singular cultural episodes of the history of western Christianity.” 
We could add that there is also a “documentary episode" if one considers the 
diaspora of Waldensian manuscripts (both didactic religious texts and judi- 
cial/inquisitorial records) in the early modern period.!? 


1 The Ministries of the Travelling Preachers: Teaching and Healing 


Apostolic life and evangelical poverty generated, and described, the religious 
experience of those who came to be defined as "Waldensian,' and who, it 
should be noted, did not preserve any remembrance of Valdo of Lyons, their 
eponymous founder.!! The travelling preachers were inspired by simple and 
elementary evangelical principles, which were effective to disseminate among 
“good and simple people.” Peironeta of Beauregard in 1494 described how the 
barbes went through the world “imitating the apostles and preaching to good 
and simple people the means and manner to serve God and to live accord- 
ing to God's commandments.”!? In the Christian testimony of the barbes, the 


7 On using and on the survival of fragments from the judicial process, see Marina Benedetti, 7 
margini dell'eresia: Indagine su un processo inquisitoriale (Oulx, 1492) (Spoleto: 2014?), 3-36. 

8 Marina Benedetti, "Wandering Heretics, Wandering Manuscripts: The Case of the 
Waldenses (15th-17th c.),’ in Religious Controversy in Europe, 1378-1536: Textual Transmission 
and Networks of Readership, eds. Michael Van Dussen and Pavel Soukup (Turnhout: 2013), 
107-116. 

9 Enea Balmas, “Premessa”, in Nuove ricerche di letteratura occitanica ed. Enea Balmas 
(Turin: 1983), 111. On Enea Balmas's considerable activity, one may now consult Tradurre 
lo Spirito: Scritture eterodosse italiane nel Cinquecento francese ed europeo, (Studi di 
Letteratura francese) XLI (2016). 

10 Marina Benedetti, Il "santo bottino”: Circolazione di manoscritti valdesi nell'Europa del 
Seicento (Turin: 2007), 5. 

11 Cf. the narratives of origins in Marina Benedetti, "Women: A Silent Presence?,’ and Grado 
Giovanni Merlo, “Valdo,” in this volume. There was of course a narrative reference to the 
founder of the movement in the Book of the Elect (note 13 below) though there is no evi- 
dence that this text was known to the Alpine preachers. 

12 “Ad instar apostolorum pro predicando bonis et simplicibus gentibus de modo et forma 
serviendi Deo et vivendi secundum eius mandata" (Marina Benedetti, *'Digne d'estre 
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authority (auctoritas) derived from Holy Scripture, which they carried with 
them in translation (and not in Latin) and the power (potestas) made legit- 
imate by their imitation of Christ, came together in a remarkable synthesis 
of word and conduct.!? The barbes incarnated a message, and transmitted it 
through their behaviour. They did not have a “rule”: the rule was the “master” 
(magister), that is, the travelling preacher, who reaffirms the experience of 
primitive Christianity in a life of poverty lived according to the Gospel. 

Following the Gospel model, the travelling preachers carried out their itiner- 
ant apostolate in pairs, presenting themselves at the homes of the faithful: the 
pair was usually made up of an elder, a "learned person,’ and a young man. 
Together they exercised a basic cure of souls, founded on preaching, confes- 
sion, and penitence, with the help of little texts written in the Alpine Provencal 
language. The role and function of the “master” or barbe extends rather beyond 
the semantic limits of the minimalist expression "travelling preacher" into the 
area of cure of souls: thus, it enlarged the coordinates of a religious experi- 
ence which had continued for centuries without the aspiration to take institu- 
tional form (and without the need for a formal Rule). Rather, this experience 
was founded on the traditions of the Gospel, on the conduct of the barbe, on 
the Word translated into the vernacular and stabilized in books for everyday 
use, transmitted to the faithful in the protected domestic setting of their own 
homes. One should note here an important reversal in terms of space: from 
churches to homes, from the static situation of a message delivered in Latin 
in a consecrated place to the travelling Word, shared around in the vernacular 
in domestic settings. The faithful could see — and understand - the text from 
which the words were drawn and touch the source of the Word; at the same 
time, the young barbe came to be formed in contact with the “master” and in 
relationship with the faithful. 

The expression "travelling preachers" does not appear, whether in the legal 
documents or in the books of the barbes; rather, one finds "apostles" (apo- 
stoli), "brothers" (fratres), “masters” (magistri), “ministers” (meister, ministres), 
“lords” (seygnores), and — but only in the Alpine regions — barbe (barba), which 
means a wise person or an “uncle,” a term which is still found in many Alpine 
dialects. It also means an elder person, who deserves to be respected because 


veu’: Il processo contro Peironeta di Beauregard,” Archivio italiano per la storia della pietà 
18 (2005), 150). 

13 The desire to adhere to the apostolic model is powerfully set out in the Book of the Elect, 
where the actions of those who stand in the place of the apostles recall words and images 
present in the Book of Acts. See Peter Biller, The Waldenses, 170-1530: Between a Religious 
Order and a Church (Aldershot: 2001), 200. 
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of their prudence and wisdom, which confers authority on them. “Master,” in 
turn, derives from another context, and introduces a twofold meaning: besides 
implying responsibility for “cure of souls,” it also invokes a cultured education, 
and thus, instruction both to the faithful and to the young barbes. The *master" 
or barbe contained within himself a complex identity, insofar as he can be seen 
as someone referential, charismatic, wise, reassuring, and familiar, insofar as 
he demonstrates a wish to be similar to the Master, that is to say Jesus. Besides 
the cure of and the salvation of souls, there was a concern to care for the body. 
In the sending out of the apostles, Jesus called on them to preach and to heal 
the sick: following to the command Curate infirmos (Lk 10:9) the barbes healed 
their faithful; some medical recipes are found at the beginning of a "little book" 
containing treatises and sermons.!* 

The barbes healed both the body and the soul, as is confirmed in the evi- 
dence of an episode retold with some narrative power by Audin Crispin. When 
he was interrogated on 10 May 1487 by Jean Baile, the archbishop of Embrun, 
he told the story of an unexpected meeting with a barbe. Shortly after the 
Briangon fair, Audin went to Freissiniéres carrying some seeds for sowing, even 
though he had a pain in his leg. There he met his own godfather ("eius patri- 
nus”), who asked him what was wrong with his leg, to which he responded that 
he had a really bad pain (“maximum, maximum malum").5 His godfather then 
proposed to him that "if you will trust me, I shall take you to a man who is very 
learned, and who will heal you very quickly.” Audin agreed and together they 
went to the mountain community of Dormillouse, to find the "very learned 
person” (“magnum clericum"), called barbe Michel. Once they met him, the 
latter asked Audin where he came from, then investigated his respect for God. 
Audin admitted to swearing by the name of God more often than was neces- 
sary: the barbe remarked that “swearers and blasphemers of God are the fire- 
brands of hell": “Turadors et blasphemadors de Dieu sont tisons de enfern”.!” 
This phrase was not translated into Latin but recorded in the vernacular. 

Only at that point, barbe Michel, who came from Angrogna,'® a village in a 
valley which leads northwards out of the Val Pellice, agreed to see the painful 


14 Cambridge University Library, Ms. Dd. 15.32, fols. 1r-3v. On the practice of medicine, see 
Biller, The Waldenses, 49-67. 

15 Cambridge University Library, Ms. Dd 3.26, (H. 2) fol. 8r. 

16 “Si tu vellis credere michi, ego ducam te ad unum hominem, magnum clericum, qui 
sanabit te presto" (Cambridge University Library, Ms. Dd 3.26, (H. 2) fol. 8r-v). 

17 Cambridge University Library, Ms. Dd 3.26, (H. 2) fol. 8v. 

18 On the peculiarity of this valley for the medieval Waldenses, see Marina Benedetti, “Le 
procés contre Antonio Blasi d'Angrogna (1486): Conserver et transmettre la foi chez 
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leg, and promised that it could be healed if Audin applied to the sick leg a 
herb called miltalha. After healing the body, they passed on to the care of the 
soul: the barbe asked if Audin wished to place his trust in him in order to be 
led to the glory of God, and thus, to make his confession. Audin understood 
that he was not a cleric; but notwithstanding, he made his confession kneeling 
down in front of the barbe, to whom, at that point, he entrusted the care of his 
own soul. This brief testimony is interesting on multiple levels. Barbe Michel, 
who came from the Val d'Angrogna, turned up in Dormillouse, a village in a val- 
ley reaching out sideways from the Durance: this shows some of the itinerant 
practices of the Waldensian preachers. Moreover, the healing of the body was 
a form of proselytism, a means to bring someone closer to a new and different 
religious horizon. 


2 How to Meet a barbe 


First contacts with the barbes took place in quite varied circumstances. 
Gentina, the wife of Antoni Violini of L'Argentiére, described how she had 
come across two barbes while travelling along the road (“in itinere publico")? 
who then accompanied her to her home. Antoni Blanc refers, in contrast, to 
having met a barbe for the first time in a tavern on the ascent to the mountain 
of Dormillouse, between the valleys of L'Argentiére and Freissinieres, where 
he went in to have a drink: the barbe who was there was an "elderly man who 
spoke the dialect of his own country: he thought that he came from LArgentiére 
or from Vallouise.’2° Much more commonly, these encounters took place in 
a domestic setting: for example, Jehanne, wife of Fazy Ludovici of Vallouise, 
aged forty-six, had met a barbe twenty-five years earlier in her father's house, 
while he was in the fields.?! Most often, the meeting took place in a home when 
the preacher arrived to carry out his mission. 

In a relationship of complete trust between barbes and faithful, and in a sit- 
uation of constant danger to life because of the scrutiny of the representatives 
of the Church, the travelling preachers played a central role. On the very eve 
of the attack during the crusade of 1488, some of the faithful in the valley of 


les vaudois des Alpes,” in L’hérétique au village: Les minorités religieuses dans l'Europe 
médiévale et moderne, ed. Philippe Chareyre (Toulouse: 2011), 23-40. 

19 Dublin, Trinity College Library, Ms. 266, fol. 68v. 

20 “Antiquus et loquebatur ydioma ipsius patrie et credit quod erat vel de Argenteria vel de 
valle Loysia" (Grenoble, Archives Départementales de L'Isère, B 4351, fol. 3721). 

21 Dublin, Trinity College Library, Ms. 266, fol. 68v. 
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Pragelato, speaking before the apostolic commissary, defined their barbes as 
“the masters of life in our law" ("legis nostrae magistri vitae")?? which suggests 
that they handed down rules of conduct; they were also people distinguished 
by their holiness of life and by their learning (“merito et doctrina insignes"). 
By reconstituting the twofold apostolic commission and reimagining the 
Christian life, the barbes presented a powerfully visible impression. They 
passed on a model of conduct for their followers to respect ("ipsi tenent vitam 
apostolorum et sequuntur vitam Christi")?? and a message for their followers to 
believe: as imitators of the apostles, also called "The Poor of Christ" ("Pauperes 
Christi"), they led a holy life, believed that the Church of God (“Ecclesia Dei") 
was very close to them, and that the Roman Church did not have any authority. 
They affirmed that they were the “good people" ("bonae gentes") and that they 
possessed the spiritual power which the pope no longer possessed.?* Peironeta 
of Beauregard described to her judges how “the pope is cruel and evil like no- 
one else, and of himself he has no power” ("Autant croys et autant malvays es le 
pape come nengun autre et per se non ha ges de puissance.”) Once again, this 
statement was left in the vernacular.”5 

The crusade of 1488 represented a turning-point in the history of the Waldenses. 
In the interrogations which preceded the armed interventions, the barbes were 
the primary targets of the judges. Pierre Guiot of Pragelato, interrogated in 
October 1487, was asked who had been the first barbe to whom he had made his 
confession. There then followed a testimony on the barbes whom he had met in 
his entire life: 


Interrogated as to who was the first barbe with whom he had confessed 
his sins, he answered barbe Benedict, the second was barbe Henri, the 
third was barbe Thomas, then the fourth was barbe Simond, the fifth was 
barbe Marc, the sixth was barbe Jacomin of Burgundy, the seventh was 
barbe Jacques, the eighth was barbe Antoni Porte, the ninth was barbe 
Jacques Ruffi. 26 


22 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Ms. Lat. 5938, fol. 7or; on this episode, see Grado Giovanni 
Merlo, Val Pragelato 1488: La crociata contro i Valdesi, un episodio di una lunga storia (Torre 
Pellice: 1988), 40. 

23 Grenoble, Archives Départementales de L'Isére, B 4350, fol. 2341. 

24 Grenoble, Archives Départementales de L'Isère, B 4350, fols. 1391, 220r. 

25 Benedetti, " Digne d'estre veu” 151. 

26 “Interrogatus quis fuit primus barba cum quo confessus est peccata sua, respondit barba 
Benedictus, item secundus barba Henricus, tercius barba Thomas, item quartus barba 
Symundus, item quintus barba Marcus, sextus barba Iacominus de Borgogna, septimus 
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In the course of his life Pierre Guiot had met nine barbes, one of who, 
Jacomin of Burgundy, came from some distance.?" 

It is even more interesting to gather a perspective on the presence and 
the movements of the barbes during the crusade. On the 8 March 1488 inter- 
rogations were recorded which give a snapshot view of what happened in 
the mountain refuges (the “balme”) where the Waldenses took refuge and 
where the barbes arrived in order to give support and advice. The questions 
posted by the apostolic commissary Alberto dei Capitani were intended to 
identify their movements in order to take them captive. We can know, for 
example, that on the Friday of the previous week the barbes Thomas and 
Bartholomew were in one of the balme;?8 other people had seen, three weeks 
earlier, barbe Antoni and a companion, also in one of the balme.?? There 
were others, encountered on the roads between the valleys and the villages 
where they visited their followers: barbe Jacques Ruffi, barbe Simond and 
barbe Benedict, who had several times met their faithful in dangerous situ- 
ations.?? We know very little about them; it is possible to suggest that barbe 
Bartholomew could be identified with Bartholomew Tercian of Meana. The 
pastor Gerolamo Miolo supplies information about other barbes from this 
village in the Val di Susa: Martin of Meana and Giovanni Girard of Meana; 
however they belonged to a later generation and the latter became a printer 
at Geneva.?! Above all, Miolo supplied a physical description, according to 
which Bartholomew was a strong and vigorous man; he was “called the one 
with the large hands, because of his large, strong arms and hands.”32 Barbe 
Bartholomew “of the large hands" was a full-grown barbe at the time of the 
crusade (if we are to believe in his date of birth as estimated by Pastor Miolo 
to have been 1427). 


barba Iacobus, octavus barba Antonius Porte, nonus barba Iacobus Ruffi" (Benedetti, La 
valle dei valdesi, 81-84). 

27 Onthe close relationships and wide travelling of the barbes, especially towards Burgundy, 
see Marina Benedetti, "Predicatori itineranti e streghe volanti: Ivaldesi tra Alpi e Borgogna 
nel XV secolo,’ in L’Eglise et la vie religieuse, des pays bourguignons à l'ancien royaume 
d'Arles (XIV*-XV* siècle), ed. Jean-Marie Cauchies (Neuchâtel: 2010), 227-237. 

28 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Ms. Lat. 3375, 1, fol. 287r. 

29 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Ms. Lat. 3375, 1, fol. 279v. 

30 Benedetti, “ ‘Caute et secrete’,” 175, 181. 

31 Miolo, Historia breve et vera, 109. 

32 Miolo, Historia breve et vera, 109-110: “Barba Bartholomeo Tertiano di Meana è circa 160 
anni; il quale era chiamato della grossa mano per causa del suo grosso et robusto brazzo 
et mano.” 
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3 The Letter of barbe Tercian 


Inquisitorial sources tell us that during the investigations of 1487-8 the 
judges were trying to find out about his family of origin: we learn that “one 
of the Tercians of Meana is and must be a barbe”33 and that the people sur- 
named Terzian, or Terracianis, or Tercianis from Meana in the Val di Susa 
were Waldensian, and that one of them was a barbe (“one of the Tercians is a 
barbe").3* Pastor Miolo made no reference to a letter: that one survives is an 
exceptional discovery, but only for us, rather than for the everyday pastoral 
work of the barbes. It was one of the favoured methods in the Christian tradi- 
tion for giving advice and education. Barbe Bartholomew sent to a unspecified 
brotherhood a letter, which is the only surviving example of this kind of text 
in the Waldensian tradition. It is transmitted in a 17th-century transcription, 
the content of which seems to be quite credible. Its moral exhortations are 
interlaced with a web of citations from the Old and New Testaments. It is “a 
confession of faith, expressed not in dogmatic but in moral form. The procla- 
mation of the kingdom and ethical messages are wrapped together in a way 
that cannot be disentangled, because one's faith in God cannot be falsified by 
sinful behaviour.”?° We are dealing here with a direct instruction to “all our 
faithful people, beloved as brothers in Jesus Christ" ("tuit li nostres fidels et 
ama tant coma fraires en Iesus Christ”).36 Fraires en Iesus Christ is an explana- 
tory expression, which finds its corresponding feminine form in the vernacular 
expression serors en Iesus. 

One can associate with the barbes a particular word of rich symbolic 
value: the word “pascayrare” The testimony of Thomas Guiot, interrogated 
at Oulx in 1495, helps us to understand its fascination and its significance. 
The appearances of the barbes were brief and precious; normally their visits 
occurred once a year. Thomas remembered that they would arrive a little after 


33 Grenoble, Archives Départementales de L'Isère, B 4350, fol. 294r. On Meana, see Ettore 
Patria and Walter Odiardi, Mediana: Storia breve di Meana e dei Meanesi (Borgone 
di Susa: 1978); for the contemporary context of Gerolamo Miolo, see Luca Patria, 
“ Informationes contra haereticos Medianae’: La comunità valdo-riformata di Meana di 
Susa in un'inchiesta del secolo XVI," Bollettino della Società di Studi Valdesi 151 (1982), 93— 
109, and in particular on the presence of the surname Tertian at Meana, see p. 102. 

34 Grenoble, Archives Départementales de L'Isère, B 4350, fol. 295v. 

35 Merlo Val Pragelato 1488, 51. 

36 Jean Paul Perrin, Histoire des Vaudois (Genève: Pierre et Iaques Chouét, 1619), 73. The 
whole letter occupies the pages 73-8. In Perrin's account, the letter is reported to have 
been addressed to the communities of the Pragelato, though this is not clear from internal 
evidence. 
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the hour of the mid-day meal and would stay there until the evening. In the 
afternoon hours, spent in the house of the witness, the barbe “pascayrabat” and 
gave food and drink.3” Pascayrare would seem to mean the celebration of a 
domestic Easter meal, which also served as a rite of initiation. Without doubt, 
we are dealing with an evocative but also elusive code-word. It is found only 
twice in the interrogation of Thomas, and never anywhere else. Its meaning 
connects with the idea of pasquerium, an image associated with the pastoral 
world of the mountains, but at the same time might suggest a more specific 
religious tradition in the relationship between pastor and flock. Does it perhaps 
refer to a blessing of the meal? Thomas revealed that everything which they ate 
and drank during those visits was blessed by the barbe.3$ Could one perhaps 
speculate on a derivation of the rite from the Last Supper? The words used have 
a synthetic character, which does not allow us to explain fully a domestic ritual, 
in which a religious spirit vested in simple, concrete symbols is expressed in a 
context of reserve and clandestinity.?? The connection with the Gospel would 
suggest a relationship to a simple ritual associated with the Easter celebration, 
with the rite of the Eucharist, with the commandment of mutual love (Jo 13:34) 
while reinforcing the ties with a rural culture in a world of pastoral agriculture, 
where forms similar to pascayrare would refer to pastures.40 


4 The barbes' Books 


Drawing attention to a pastoral word (and its relationship in context to the 
"flock" of the barbe) in a world based on a rural economy, and a religious life 
rooted in the Gospel traditions evokes a setting where the word of the barbes 
presented itself as an alternative to the words of the priests of the Church. 


37 Benedetti, La valle dei valdesi, 43. 

38 Benedetti, La valle dei valdesi, 41. 

39  Onthe blessing of the table and the “holy supper" see Kurt-Victor Selge, "Riflessioni sul 
carattere sociale e sulla religiosità del valdismo francese primitive, Protestantesimo 29 
(1974), 32-39; Grado Giovanni Merlo, Valdesi e valdismi medievali: Itinerari e proposte di 
ricerca (Turin: 1984), 67-71. 

40 Frederic Mistral, Lou trésor dóu Felibrige, ou Dictionnaire Provengal-Frangais, 11 
(Barcelona: 1968), 490 cites pasquairare as meaning to require a rent for access to pas- 
tures. According to Matteo Rivoira, Le parole dell'agricoltura: Saggio di un glossario da 
fonti latine medievali del Piemonte (Alessandria: 2012), XXV, 9-10, the forms pascherium 
(pasture) and apaschayrare (take to pasture) are found, but not pascayrare; which sug- 
gests that the latter word had a meaning beyond that of technical pastoral agricultural 
jargon. 
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That, in turn, calls on us to broaden the horizon of the inquiry to the pastoral 
context. The “masters” travelled across countryside and mountains, meeting 
the local people, accompanied by their little books, in which were contained, 
in an archaic-style script, the Gospels, sermons, moral writings in the form 
of poems or treatises, or even, as we know, medical recipes. When one leafs 
through a Bestiary, one reads: “Let no wise person of understanding despise 
the work below, written by me, Jaco. For I have not composed it for the wise, 
but to instruct some less learned pupils.’*! Jaco, the author, informs readers 
that the work was written by him and, addressing himself to the “wise” (“savi”), 
asks them not to despise it because it is not composed for wise and learned 
people, but for his students. Evidently, Jaco was a “master”, and the work has an 
educational purpose through the use of similarities between human and ani- 
mal behaviours, in a language which the barbes must have found familiar. The 
barbes Georges Morel and Pierre Masson, in a letter to Oecolampadius written 
in 1530, explained that the “brothers,” that is the young barbes, were pastors 
and farmers.# It is likely that the Bestiary was intended for future “masters” in 
their resident period of formation. This period took place in winter, when the 
weather conditions made missions impossible, and in homes that were *very 
secret" as Pastor Gerolamo Miolo insisted.^? Afterwards, the Bestiary could be 
used during travelling preaching, as it was easily adaptable and understood 
within the natural world of the faithful. 

In another book of minute size, kept by the preachers in their travelling 
bags, there is found a long treatise of considerable reputation, reproduced 
in many exemplars among surviving manuscripts, and known as "La Nobla 
Leicon”. It is addressed to some “brothers” (“fraires”) who are not specifically 
identified. The "Leicon" presents itself as an instruction or lecture in “noble” 
form. The brothers could learn from it that after the time of the apostles there 
were "some doctors" (“alcuns doctors") who showed others the way of Christ. 
There were still some to be known in the present day, but they were known by 


41 In vernacular: “Alcun savi entendent non desprecie l'obra sot scripta per mi Jaco. Car yo 
non l'ay composta per li savi, ma per enformar alcuns mions scolars.” Luciana Borghi 
Cedrini, Appunti per la lettura di un bestiario medievale valdese, I: Il bestiario valdese (Turin: 
1976), 26. On the person of Jaco as an “authentic teacher” compare eadem, “Interrogativi 
sul bestiario valdese, in Nuove ricerche di letteratura occitanica, 70-72. On the profound 
knowledge of Scripture and the justifiable intervention of Jaco into a conscious tradition 
of works where scriptural authority takes precedence over Latin models, see Bestiario 
valdese, ed. Anna Maria Raugei (Florence: 1984), 151-156. 

42 Vinay, Le confessioni di fede, 36. 

43 Miolo, Historia breve et vera, 101. 
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very few people. These teachers wished to continue to show the way of Christ, 
but were persecuted to such a degree that they could barely do it: 


After the apostles’ time there were some teachers 

Who showed the way of Christ our Saviour. 

There are still some to be found even at the present time, 
but they make themselves known to very few people. 
They really wish to show the way of Jesus Christ, 

but are so persecuted that they are hardly able to do it. 44 


We should imagine the barbes who read these verses on their apostolic origins 
to the faithful who were gathered around them; the latter easily committed 
them to memory, and then later, before the inquisitor, repeated them in the 
form which would become fixed in judicial registers in the form of a depo- 
sition. This happened in the case of Peroneta called Bruna, and Peironeta of 
Beauregard, who showed that they knew the verses at times and places far 
removed.* The interest here lies in the existence of that literary remembrance 
among the Waldenses of “some teachers": the travelling *masters" represent 
those who in the words of Peironeta are “a handful of people who hold up all 
the world, and if these people did not exist, the whole world would come to an 
end,” a clear reference to Genesis 18:32.46 

This “handful of people who hold up the entire world" (“Ung plen pung de 
gent que sosten tot le monde") emerges from a parchment document which, 
from the antiquarian market found its way to the State Archives in Turin. It 
dates from the years following the crusade: from it we can learn not only about 
the "errors" of the Waldenses of an otherwise unknown "school" of Bernezzo, 
near Cuneo (*Hi sunt errores Valdensium sive Pauperum de Lugduno ex schola 
Bernecii extracti"), but also about a compilation of names of "masters or 
barbes" organized by geographical areas (Dauphiné, Angrogna, Val Pellice, Val 
San Martino or Val Germanasca, Val Luserna). Also found here is a reference to 
women (“the women who are with these masters in learning the sect outside 


44 “Mas enapres li apostol foron alcuns doctors / la via de Christ mostravan, lo nostre salva- 
dor. / Ma encar en son troba alcun al temp present, / lical sont manifest a mot poc de la 
gent. / La via de Jeshu Christ mot fort volrian mostrar, / ma tant sont persegu qu'a pena o 
poion far". Antonino De Stefano, La Noble Lecon des Vaudois du Piémont (Paris: 1909), 30. 

45 Cf. Benedetti, “Women: a Silent Presence?" in this volume. 

46 “Ung plen pung de gent que sosten tot le monde et si aquello gent non era tot le monde 
saria a fin”: see Benedetti, “ ‘Digne d'estre veu?" 153. 
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their home regions”).*’ This is all in complete accord with what would be 
reported a few years later by the two barbes Georges Morel and Pierre Masson 
to the reformers: those who were to be received and destined for preaching and 
pastoral functions were put to the test for three or at most four years during the 
two or three winter months. They learned to read and to write; they memo- 
rized the Gospels of Matthew and John, parts of the Canonical and the Pauline 
Epistles. Following that, they were taken to a place where there lived some “sis- 
ters" (“serors en Iesu”)48 who lived in a virginal state. With them they seem to 
have formed a mixed religious community: a community of men and women. 

The cultural rather than religious role of the barbes and their books may be 
demonstrated through an episode which took place in Pragelato. Under a cherry 
tree, Francois Lambert had showed to Thomas, son of Bermond Guiot, a "little 
book" containing the Gospels. So, in Val Pragelato books of the barbes were to 
be found: the Waldenses looked after them and, probably, read them.^? We may 
consider that the medieval Waldenses had enjoyed the great religious and cul- 
tural privilege of being able to see, touch and listen to the “little books" which 
the barbes carried with them, and which they brought into the homes of men 
and women of the mountains, illiterate laypeople, who were able to hold them 
in their hands and even leaf through them under a cherry tree in the company 
of others. To have the Gospels on one's table, in one's own home, written not in 
Latin, but in a comprehensible language, made possible a direct personal rela- 
tionship, even if that is not yet quite comparable to the relation between individ- 
ual and sacred text as it would develop in the early modern period. 

With the decision to join the Reformation, when the travelling preachers 
became settled pastors, the books also underwent a transformation. They 


47 “Isti sunt magistri seu barbe dicte secte Valdensium. In Delfinatu: Iohannes Bernon, 
Iohannes Romanus, Michel Logrossus de Fraxinerys. In Angrogna: Thaurinus Rubeus, 
Laurentius Malanus, Anthonietus Bufetus, Bartholomeus Mussetus eius frater In 
Villaro: Parvus Ianetus de Pellengiis, Philipus filius Ianeti Iayme, Hosctius de la Conba, 
Iacobus Allaxanus. In valle Sancti Martini: Bertolinus Lodomeus, Iohannes Vitanus de 
Secuxia, Ayartinus de Berneciis, Iacobus Fornerii de valle Secursia. Mulieres que sunt 
cum ipsis magistris in studio secte extra patriam: quedam filia Crispini Frende, quedam 
filia Guliermi Gignoxi, quedam filia Guliermi de Bezoto, quedam filia Iohannis Parvo, 
Olina filia Anthonini de Cecilia de Lucerna. Barba principali in valle Lucerne: Philipus 
Nasarot, sed verum nomen est laicon seu Ianonus, sed fraudolenter se nominat Philipum, 
secundum est Valerianus Girardi, tercius Franciscus Gignoxii.” Archivio di Stato di Torino, 
Materie ecclesiastiche, cat. 38, mazzo 1, fol. 2v. On this text see Benedetti, “‘Caute et 
secrete,” 179-188. 

48 Vinay, Le confessioni di fede, 38. 

49 See Benedetti, Wandering Heretics, Wandering Manuscripts, 176-177. On the theme of the 
heretic as “illiteratus,” see Biller, The Waldenses, 1170-1530, 159-167. 
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became objects from the past, to be kept, but no longer to be used. They were 
passed over to the pastors, and then in turn to Samuel Morland, to be trans- 
ferred to Cambridge University Library; or taken to Dublin because of the 
involvement of James Ussher, to be deposited later in Trinity College Library. 
Alternatively, some would be transferred to Geneva where they found protec- 
tion in the University Library there to preserve the testimony of an ancient 
faith. 


Translated by Euan Cameron 
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CHAPTER 15 
Women: A Silent Presence? 


Marina Benedetti 


From their beginnings until their incorporation into the Reformation, 
Waldensian women lived a religious experience whose fascination consists in 
its fragmentary nature, in the vanished faces, in the lost words: in that which 
is no longer, even if it is sufficiently tenacious not to disappear altogether. The 
silence of the women is also silence about the women. The Gospel and the Word 
of Jesus fascinated women who, responding to the freedom allowed them at 
first, resorted to travelling through the world and preaching, notwithstanding 
the patristic and theological tradition which made use of the words of Paul 
(“women should be silent in the churches. For they are not permitted to speak, 
but should be subordinate," 1 Cor. 14:34) and of pseudo-Paul (“Let a woman 
learn in silence with full submission. I permit no woman to teach or to have 
authority over a man; she is to keep silent,’ 1 Tim. 2:1-12). This “codification 
of silence" became established in everyday life, for instance through the 
reception of the Decretum of Gratian into canon law: *a woman, even if she is 
learned and holy, may not presume to teach men in a meeting" ("mulier quam- 
vis docta et sancta, viros in conventu docere non presumat").! However, the 
silence about the women also formed part of the presupposition: one was not to 
speak about them. 

The recourse to the Gospel, to the "lost revolution" of the company of 
female followers of Jesus, called on women, who were defined as heretics only 
by the men of the Church, because they never defined themselves as such, 
to take on the challenge of life “on the road,’ giving new life to the tradition 
of female apostolic preaching. The women heretics of the Middle Ages were 
condemned to silence in a state of twofold marginality: insofar as they were 
women in regard to society, and insofar as they were religious women in 
regard to the Roman Catholic Church. Waldensian women listened, learned 
(by heart if they did not know how to read) and then they preached: they 
were heretics because they had made a choice (from the Greek hairesis): a 


1 Gratiani Decretum, in Corpus iuris canonici 1, dist. XXIII, c. XXIX, ed. Aemilius Friedberg, 
(Leipzig: 1879) (facsimile reprint Graz: 1959), col. 86. 
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choice which could lead them to the stake. In this context one might cite a 
fine reflection, quite helpful to understanding what happened: “The heretical 
movement in its essence, in its complexity, is a cultural movement, whatever 
one might think to the contrary; it is thus an indication and also an impulse to 
a more lively intellectual effort. These are consciousnesses which are mould- 
ing themselves and reacting; they are minds, formerly inert, which are setting 
themselves in motion"? 

Beginning from such presuppositions, we shall seek to understand who 
were the Waldensian women of the Middle Ages, independently of how their 
adversaries may have defined them to be. With the "emergence" of witches, 
who were not only heretics but also sorcerers, the silence turns into raging 
violence. From the 15th century onwards the phenomenon of witchcraft is the 
exactly opposite of the previous silence: it is a change of cultural and intellec- 
tual habit. It becomes 'normal' to speak or write or describe witches, we could 
say that it was part of the ‘strategy. Female diversity and marginality across the 
testimonies of the Waldensian women demonstrate an original instance of the 
distortion and the deconstruction of the past.? 


1 In the Beginning There Were Travelling Female Preachers 


The religious panorama in which women defined as "Waldensian" acted from 
the 1170s onwards related to the impulse of Valdesius of Lyons to get closer to 
the sacred texts and to read them in a comprehensible language in order to 
preach them. That implied translating them in order to understand them, then 
either to read them or to learn them by heart in order to repeat them to others. 
In this initial phase, women do not appear to have taken leading roles. That 


2 Gioacchino Volpe, Movimenti religiosi e sette ereticali nella società medievale italiana: Secoli 
XI-XV (Firenze: 1971) (19221), 54, emphasis added; here one should add the reflections on 
the "philological-combinatory method" of Arsenio Frugoni, Arnaldo da Brescia nelle fonti 
del secolo XII, ed. Giuseppe Sergi (Turin: 1989, 1954!), XXIV; and the suggestions on the rela- 
tionship between documentary "fragments" and “unity” in Grado Giovanni Merlo, Identità 
valdesi nella storia e nella storiografia (Turin: 1991), 11-22. 

3 On Waldensian women, refer to the complete bibliography in Marina Benedetti, Donne 
valdesi nel medioevo (Turin: 2007). On medieval women heretics, see Peter Biller, “Women 
and Dissent,’ in Medieval Holy Women in Christian Tradition (c.noo-c.1500), eds. Alastair 
Minnis and Rosalynn Voaden (Turnhout: 2010), 133-157; John Arnold, “Heresy and Gender 
in the Middle Ages, in The Oxford Handbook of Women and Gender in Medieval Europe, eds. 
Judith Bennett and Ruth Karras (Oxford: 2013), 496—510. See also, especially on Cathars, 
Daniela Müller, Frauen und Häresie: Europas christliches Erbe (Berlin: 2015). 
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notwithstanding, in the last twenty years of the 12th century, the Cistercian 
monks Geoffroy of Auxerre and Alain of Lille, and the Premonstratensian 
Bernard of Fontcaude, all wrote about Waldensian women. However, they 
wrote through a filter of scholastic theology and canon law, transmitting an 
image which presents a negative polemical image, as opposed to a positive 
evangelical view, of a religious novelty which was spreading very quickly, in 
which women travelled around centres of population, entered into people's 
houses, and preached in the squares, sometimes also in the churches. All this 
writing depicts above all a group of women in which they do not appear as 
leaders (we do not have any names of these women) and we do not know what 
they said (unless in the form of stereotyped comments). The language of the 
canonistic tradition shaped the reality. 

The travelling women preachers were defined as "little women" (*muliercu- 
lae") which is linked to a New Testament cliché, *burdened with sins" (*onera- 
tae peccatis"): this phrase created not only a definition, but also a derogatory 
image which, from one author to another within the monastic circuit, consoli- 
dated a negative view of female roles. It was no accident that in these narrations 
such women are accustomed by the conventional definition "silly women, bur- 
dened with sins" which is found in the second letter of Paul to Timothy (11 Tim. 
3:6). This expression was used in a context which was believed to forewarn of 
the coming of the Last Days. The Waldensian "little women" were thrust into 
an eschatological context.^ These women preached, from place to place: and 
at the same time a female model could be replicated from monastery to mon- 
astery. It is clear that the Waldensian women at the end of the 12th century 
were not, a priori, dissolute or depraved. It is also evident that such images and 
expressions spoke more to the cultural universe of male ecclesiastics, and not 
to the setting in which the women thought, preached, and shared. However, 
it is obvious that medieval sources are for the most part thought, written, and 
passed on by men. 

The process of deconstruction of a feminine experience of religious free- 
dom and the strength of silence can be grasped with even greater evidence, 
if we consider that reality can change with the alteration of a vowel: in a tran- 
scription of the sermon on the Apocalypse by the Cistercian monk Geoffroy 
d'Auxerre, the presence of preaching women, apostolas, at Lyons is obliterated 


4 Asis well documented in Merlo, Identità valdesi nella storia e nella storiografia, 93-112, and in 
a different setting by Beverly Mayne Kienzle, "The Prostitute-Preacher: Patterns of Polemic 
against Medieval Waldensian Women Preachers,’ in Women Preachers and Prophets through 
Two Millennia of Christianity, eds. Beverly Mayne Kienzle and Pamela J. Walker (Berkeley-Los 
Angeles-London: 1998), 99-113. 
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by the substitution of an i for a final a: the text reads apostolis instead of apo- 
stolas.5 By this means, the already slippery traces of travelling female apostles 
at Lyons, that is in the homeland of the religious experience of Valdesius, are 
transformed into "apostoli" male apostles. Against the relative freedom of the 
origin times, one must set the clandestinity which later on, from the 1220s or 
12308, became the Waldensian manner of life. This was no accident, in that 
when the inquisitors of heretical pravity began to take a role, in the language 
of their interrogations they never used the polemical terms "little women" 
(“mulierculae”, as in “mulierculae oneratae peccatis") but rather the generic 
definition “Waldensian women" (*mulieres valdenses"). 

We may read how, around the middle of the 13th century, the friar preacher 
and inquisitor from Lyons, Étienne de Bourbon, describes the beginnings of 
the religious experience of the Poor of Lyons: 


This [Valdesius] having sold all his goods, in contempt of the world, 
shared out his money to the poor as though it were dirt: and he usurped 
the role of the apostles, and had the presumption to preach the Gospels, 
and things which he had learned by heart, through the streets and the 
squares. He gathered around himself many men and women to whom 
he taught the Gospels, so that they might do the same thing as himself. 
He also sent them, even though engaged in the most contemptible activ- 
ities, to preach through the villages around. These people, both men and 
women, uneducated illiterates, travelling through the villages and enter- 
ing people's homes, and preaching in the squares and maybe even in the 
churches, inspired others to do the same. ê 


According to this important piece of evidence, men and women shared in a 
real and substantial cultural and religious revolution. About a hundred years 
later, another French inquisitor, Bernard Gui, took up the description of the 


5 Geoffroy d’Auxerre, Super Apocalypsim, critical edition ed. Ferruccio Gastaldelli 
(Rome: 1970), 179. 

6 "Qui [Valdesius] rebus suis omnibus venditis, in contemptum mundi, per lutum pauperibus 
pecuniam suam proiecebat, et officium apostolorum usurpavit et presumpsit, Evangelia et 
ea que corde retinuerat per vicos et plateas predicando, multos homines et mulieres ad idem 
faciendum ad se convocando, firmans eis Evangelia. Quos eciam per villas circumiacentes 
mittebat ad predicandum, vilissimorum quoruncumque officiorum. Qui eciam, tam homi- 
nes quam mulieres, idiote et illitterati, per villas discurrentes et domos penetrantes et in 
plateis predicantes et eciam in ecclesiis, ad idem alios provocabant.” (Quellen zur Geschichte 
der Waldenser, eds. Alexander Patschovsky and Kurt-Victor Selge [Gütersloh: 1973], 16). 
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friar Etienne de Bourbon, inserting it into a manual, the text known as Practica 
inquisitionis hereretice pravitatis. This text was then used by the friar-judges 
in their daily work, in which there were directions on how to identify, inter- 
rogate and condemn Waldensians.’ The female presence would seem to have 
become much reduced, insofar as in a collection of sentences issued by the 
same inquisitor, in an enormous number of judicial decisions there is only one 
solitary reference to a Waldensian woman. 


2 The Inquisitorial Investigations of the 14th Century 


Up to this point the role of Waldensian women was identified with the apos- 
tolic mission, first by the monks of the 12th century, then by inquisitors. Only 
in the course of the 14th century do there emerge some individual female 
personalities, and even their speech, mediated through the filter of the friar- 
judges and of the notaries who prepared the judicial documents. Certain 
themes emerge in the documents of the interrogations: the swearing of oaths, 
the participation in worship in the churches, the mythical origins of their 
separation from the Roman Catholic Church, and the knowledge and useful- 
ness of Holy Scripture. Female voices sometimes managed to break through 
the deafness of those who already knew what to write. In Piedmont, in the 
Val Sangone in 1335, the inquisitor Alberto de Castellario, a Dominican friar, 
interrogated Peroneta called "Bruna" at Giaveno. The times in which men 
or women travelled around the streets and squares and preached even in 
the churches were long past. Because of persecutions, their apostolate had 
become hidden, although in this case also they were following the example of 
Christ. In an original and important piece of evidence, Peroneta called Bruna 
introduced a mythic account, which traced their own origins back to the first 
apostolic age: 


When Christ ascended to heaven, he left twelve apostles in the world to 
preach his faith. Four of these kept his books; but the other eight went 
to cultivate gardens and chanted from other books, not understanding 
them. However, the other four chanted from Christ's books and under- 
stood them all. Hearing this, the eight were stronger, and drove the four 
out of the Church. When the four had gone out into the square and 


7 Bernard Gui, Practica inquisitionis hereretice pravitatis, 11, ed. Celestin Douais (Paris:1886), 244. 
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chanted there, the eight were stronger and drove them out of the square. 
Then the four began to go about secretly and by night. 


Four apostles, understood by all, were driven by force first from the Church, 
then from the squares, and finally were obliged to travel around in secret and 
by night. The superiority of those who had the strength of the majority is exter- 
nal; four apostles possessed the authentic books (“the books of Christ") and 
spoke in a language clear to everyone. This testimony expresses the conscious- 
ness of an authenticity lived in a clandestine Christian way of being: one which 
Peroneta explained in concluding her own account: ^We keep to the way of the 
four to whom the books of Christ remained; the priests and clergy follow the 
way of the other eight who wished to keep to the broad way"? 

The ownership of the *books of Christ" in effect the Gospel, and of a com- 
prehensible language with which to hand down a Christian message, legiti- 
mated the Waldensian preachers in confrontation with the ecclesiastics, with 
the reference to the “broad way" (see Matt. 7:13: “Enter through the narrow gate; 
for the gate is wide and the road is easy that leads to destruction, and there are 
many who take it") There is here no reference to women, but it is a woman, 
Peroneta called Bruna, who passes on a testimony of their raised awareness of 
themselves, of their own past and of their own Christian mission. The use of 
the Gospel is intrinsic to this testimony, but Peroneta showed that she could 
move about easily also in a more doctrinally complex area: she replied in a 
non-stereotypical way regarding biblical “authorities.” The inquisitor inter- 
(magistri) preaching, that is, 
the preaching of the masters or travelling preachers regarding the taking of 


rogated her about the content of the *masters 


oaths. She replied: "All oath-swearing is a mortal sin, and she drew this from 
two biblical passages of Solomon, of which the first says ‘your mouth should 
not become accustomed to swearing' [Sirach 23:9] and the other says 'one who 
swears much will be filled with iniquity’ [Sirach 23:11].”!° 


8 “Quando Christus ascendit in celum relinquit xır. apostulos in mondo, qui eius fidem 
predicarent. Quorum quatuor retinuerunt eius libros, alii vero octo iverunt ad faciendum 
ortos et cum aliis libris cantabant et nullus eos intelligebat. Alii autem .111. cantabant in 
libris Christi et omnes ipsos intelligebant. Quod audientes illi vu. fuerunt forciores et 
expulerunt illos .11J. de ecclesia. Et cum ipsi .111. ivissent ad plateam et ibi cantarent, illi 
‚VII. fuerunt forciores et eiecerunt eos de platea. Et tunc illi mi. ceperunt ire occulte et 
de nocte" (Grado Giovanni Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori nella società piemontese del Trecento 
[Turin: 1977], 220.) 

9 "Nos tenemus viam illorum .1111. quibus remanserunt libri Christi; sacerdotes vero et 
clerici secuntur viam aliorum .vırı. qui volebant tenere viam grossam.” (Merlo, Eretici e 
inquisitori, 220). 

10  "Omneiuramentum est peccatum mortale, hoc prolantes per duas actoritates Salamonis, 
quarum una dicit sic 'Os tuum non assuetas iurationi' [Sirach 23:9] alia dicit sic 'Vir 
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One should not forget that the travelling Waldensian preachers carried 
with them into the homes of their faithful the Gospels and other manuscript 
texts, among which were lectionaries, sermon collections, and treatises. Such 
books, otherwise normally seen only from a distance and with their meaning 
transmitted in the Latin language, could in this instance be seen, kept, touched 
and, if possible, read.!! They became objects of sacred value, but also everyday 
domestic objects: that was a real and true cultural-religious revolution. 

Let us remain in Piedmont, but in the Valley of Lanzo where, in 1373, the 
inquisitor Tommaso da Casasco interrogated some of the people who lived 
there. The socio-religious context was different from that of those who lived in 
the Val Sangone. Here characteristic traits emerged of a religious critique from 
“minds formerly inert, which are setting themselves in motion" and who cre- 
ated a chain reaction of thought, powerful enough to produce self-generated 
elaborations within a religiosity shaped by the Gospel. Fina, a lady of Lanzo, 
was interrogated in the local castle and provoked to reveal her own thoughts 
regarding the Eucharist. Fina had struggled personally with the problem of 
transubstantiation, and subsequently had shared her own thoughts with oth- 
ers. She admitted that she had always had doubts about the presence of the 
body of Christ in the consecrated host, and asked Father Leonardo, the local 
priest, for an explanation. She was by no means fully convinced by his words 
and continued to think over what appeared to be an impossible contradiction 
between words and corporeality. One day, when she was discussing with other 
women, she expressed her convictions: "You see, my dears, the words which 
they say during the mass show when Christ is present, but that at once, after 
the elevation of the host the priest says ‘Our Father who art in heaven. You see 
how suddenly Christ makes a great leap.”! 

Fina, while at church, was following the mass. The elevation of the conse- 
crated host suggested to her an original idea: the "great leap." The body of Christ 
transubstantiated in the host would transfer itself suddenly to the heavens in 


multum iurans replebitur iniquitate’ [Sirach 2312 in the Vulgate; verse 1 in NRSV]” 
(Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori, 220). On the use of the Holy Scripture, see Marina Benedetti, 
"The Bible, Women Heretics, and Inquisitors,' in The Bible and the Women, Middle Ages 
and the Early Modern Era, VI/2: The High Middle Ages, eds. Kari Elisabeth Børresen and 
Adriana Valerio (Atlanta: 2015), 83-99. 

11 The credit for emphasizing this point goes to Gabriel Audisio, “Were the Waldensians 
more literate than their contemporaries?" in Heresy and Literacy, 1000-1530, eds. Peter 
Biller and Anne Hudson (Cambridge: 1994), 175-185. 

12 “Videte, carissime, illa que dicuntur in missa demonstrant quando Christus est ibi, quia 
cito post ellevacionem hostie sacerdos dicit ‘Pater noster qui ex (sic = est) in cellis, videte 
quam cito facere (sic) unum magnum saltum" (Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori, 264). 
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the words of the priest “Our Father who art in heaven.’ This simple but signif- 
icant rationalism on Fina’s part had been activated by what she heard, saw, 
and understood: the visualization of Christ and of his “great leap” becomes a 
dialogue and a confrontation, with other women and with the priest, across 
the complex of words, rites, and the substance of the mystery. 

Fina also expressed herself on the complex dogma of transubstantiation on 
another occasion, when she proposed an argument of significant import for eccle- 
siological questions: “Christ was in the host by grace, and not in flesh and bones, in 
the way that one reads in the Gospel ‘wherever two or three are gathered together 
in my name, I shall be there in the midst of them, that is, by grace.” 

For Fina, Christ is the athlete of the “great leap" consequent on her personal 
elaboration of her ideas, and a confrontation inspired by the words transmit- 
ted by the barbe, and by the everyday experience of the Gospel (“wherever two 
or three are gathered in my name, I am there among them’, Mt. 18:20). 


3 Witches in Flight and Crusades in Arms 


In the 15th century the documentary survivals become varied and more 
abundant. In the records of the interrogations from Piedmont, and in others 
from German regions, Waldensian women sometimes contrive to allow their 
thoughts and their beliefs to emerge, in unsophisticated theological forms.!4 
Notwithstanding, the targets of the inquisitors were men, and above all the 
travelling preachers, who from the 15th century came to be defined as barbes. 
We now transfer our attention to Arras, where there emerges the phenom- 
enon of the "Vauderie": this was a pejorative term, intended to carry asso- 
ciations with witchcraft. The chronicle of the repression, which took place 
between 1459 and 1461 principally in the lands of the Duchy of Burgundy, is 
transmitted in the Mémoires of Jacques du Clerq, who was an eyewitness and 
counsellor of Philip, Duke of Burgundy.! Already in 1440, Martin Le Franc, 


13 "Christus [est] in ostia per graciam non in carne et ossibus, sed eo modo quo dicitur in 
Evangelio "Ubicumque fuerit duo vel tres congregati in nomine in medio eorum suorum' 
[Mt. 18,20] per graciam" (Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori, 264). 

14 On the evidence from Strasbourg, see Peter Biller, The Waldenses, 1170-1530: Between a 
Religious Order and a Church (Aldershot: 2001), 146—154. 

15 Mémoires de Jacques du Clercq, publiés par le baron de Reiffenberg (Brussels: 1836). 
On this, see Franck Mercier, La Vauderie d'Arras: Une chasse aux sorciéres à l'Automne 
du Moyen Áge (Rennes: 2006), and now also Franck Mercier and Martine Ostorero, 
Lénigme de la Vauderie de Lyon (c. 1439): Enquête sur l'essor de la chasse aux sorcières 
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provost of Lausanne, had written a poetic composition entitled Champion 
des Dames. It was reproduced in multiple manuscripts and would be widely 
circulated in late medieval Europe. There one can identify generic refer- 
ences to witchcraft-related practices, and a precise geographical reference 
to Valpute (Vallouise) in the Dauphiné, an area of established Waldensian 
presence. 

In a copy of the poem, transcribed in 1451 in the monastery of Notre Dame 
at Arras, in the margin of the text there is depicted a famous miniature show- 
ing a woman who is flying on a broom: in one of the most ancient, if not the 
most ancient representation of a witch's flight, the woman riding astride the 
broom is identified as one of “des Vaudois.” The manuscript was composed at 
Arras around 1451, thus well before the investigations of 1459-61. Before the 
consolidation of the accusation of Vauderie in the records of interrogation, the 
image of a Waldensian flying witch — and, be it noted, a female rather than 
a male sorcerer — had taken shape in the margin of a page of a manuscript. 
A drawing takes the place of words and conveys an established cultural context 
anda developed imaginary, which from this point sees not only generic women 
flying on a broomstick, but specifically des Vaudois, and draws them into the 
margin of a work of poetry. The meta-reality is now functioning independently 
of reality. 

If at Arras poetry and memory coexist (memory in the sense of the Mémoires 
of Jacques le Clerq, which are the only evidence describing interrogations 
which have been lost) elsewhere the written authorities contributed to give 
a set juridical form to a non-conforming reality. The moment at which men 
and women gathered together to hear the words which the barbes drew from 
their little texts came to be transformed by the inquisitors into a sinagoga, that 
is, an orgy. Eschatological motives and expressions became realities, through 
a process of distortion and deconstruction. The mechanisms were made dra- 
matically evident when, at the end of an interrogation, the accused had to 
admit not only his or her own heretical error ("haeretica pravitas") but had 
also to admit to moral depravity: that is, the “synagogue”, involving licentious 
perversions and violations of sexual taboos towards one's own loved ones or 
close friends. 


entre France et Empire (c. 1430-c. 1480) (Florence: 2015), and now in chapter 17 of the 
present volume. 
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4 Orderliness and Disorder: The Double Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture 


In the interrogations in the Alps at the end of the ı5th century, the barbes 
became the objects of inquisitorial investigations. After the arrival of the barbe, 
atthe end of the delivery of the sermon, the lamp would be extinguished. This 
would be the signal for the barbe to say "the one who has, let them have; the 
one who holds, let them keep" (“Qui a ayo et qui tient tiene"). Inquisitors asso- 
ciated this phrase with orgiastic acts of coupling. But the expression "Qui a ayo 
et qui tient tiene" is a piece of advice taken from Revelation 2:25: *hold fast to 
what you have until I come.” It was an exhortation to strengthen one's faith as 
the Last Judgment was approaching. A sermon, with a salvation-oriented and 
paraenetic conclusion, delivered by the barbes in someone's home, was sub- 
verted into an expression associated with sin and moral disorder. 

The subversion of values in which orderliness, a consistent teaching in the 
pastoral advice of the barbes, is contrasted to disorder, especially moral dis- 
order, becomes even clearer if we consider the sermons on marriage handed 
down in Alpine Provengal.! There one finds an expression which contributes 
to defining the social behaviour of the heretics: “be fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish the earth" ("Creysé e multiplicà e replené la terra"). These words were 
inspired by Genesis 1:28 and 92: they record God's message at the moment 
of creation, and Noah's blessing given to his sons. We encounter here one of 
numerous pericopes found in the sermon on marriage contained in the books 
of the barbes: “the Lord said to Noah and to his wife after the Flood, and to 
their progeny ‘be fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth”” The text continues, 
clarifying that “this is to avoid fornication and to restrain carnal lust.”!” It was 
intended to restrain lust, not, as the inquisitors insisted and included in their 
accusations, to give encouragement to it. 

Subsequently, in order to set out an ethical basis for marriage, three moti- 
vations were adduced, among which the first was the engendering of chil- 
dren. "Regarding this it is written in Genesis when the Lord blessed Noah and 


16 The sermons on marriage are to be found in Ms. 267 at the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin: see Marina Benedetti, "Sulla predicazione dei valdesi di fine Quattrocento: 
Fonti letterarie e documentazione inquisitoriale in Preaching and Society in the 
Middle Ages: Ethics, Values and Social Behaviour, eds. Laura Gaffuri and Riccardo Quinto 
(Padua: 2002), 217-235; see also Modern Questions about Medieval Sermons: Essays on 
Marriage, Death, History and Sanctity, eds. Nicole Bériou and David D'Avray (Spoleto: 
1994). 

17 “Lo segnor dis a Noé e a la soa molher en aprés l'eyduluvi e a la soa progenia: ‘Creysé e 
multiplicà e replené la terra’ ... czo es per squivar la fornication e per refrenar la luxuria" . 
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his sons, and God said to them: ‘be fruitful and multiply and fill the earth’” 
("E d'aquest es dit en Genesi cum lo segnor benyczit Noé e li filh d'el, e Dio a 
lor: ‘Creissé e multiplicà e replené la terra’ "). The function of marriage was pro- 
creation. The expression taken from Genesis 1:28 has traditionally been used 
for the blessing of marriage and, thus, for the end of procreation (and not sin). 
In the inquisitorial registers the expression “be fruitful and multiply and fill the 
earth" recurs, in order to demonstrate "inevitable" carnal couplings, associated 
with the instruction based on Revelation (“the one who has, let them have; 
the one who holds, let them keep"). It was easy for the inquisitors to make the 
Waldenses admit to having heard such expressions in specific situations; and 
then, by reinterpreting them, to transfer them into a context that was quite 
other. This seems all the more paradoxical, when we consider that the bond 
of marriage represented the strong link for the preservation of a rigorous and 
solid faith, for which the family became a fundamental setting. Orderliness and 
disorder were intrinsic to the interpretation of Holy Scripture. 


5 Women during the Crusade 


In the sources left by the repressive measures of the end of the 15th century, 
women do not occupy a position as protagonists; though if one reads atten- 
tively the testimonies of male witnesses, one observes that the number of 
occasions when women were present is quite noteworthy. In the face of an 
intentional silence about women, there is a quite lively reality. In the inves- 
tigations of Alberto dei Capitani, the apostolic commissary sent by Innocent 
VIII in 1487-8 to lead a crusade into the lands of the Dauphiné (the valleys 
of Pragelato, L'Argentiére, and Freissiniéres) women appear in the sensitive 
moments which preceded the crusade. A prelude to the crusade against the 
Waldenses in the upper valley of the Chisone consisted of the capture of some 
men who had gone to the fair at Briangon at the beginning of September to 
sell their animals. Then, around the middle of the month of October 1487, at 
the request of the apostolic commissary, the wives and some daughters of the 
traders who had been imprisoned in the previous month travelled from the 
high valley of the Chisone to Briançon, where Alberto dei Capitani had set up 
his own residence.!8 Their interrogations are recorded together and contain 
results which are almost identical, stereotyped as it were. Let us review some 


18 On the role of women during the crusade, see Marina Benedetti, “Donne valdesi nelle 
fonti della repressione tra XV e XVI secolo,” in Chiesa, vita religiosa, società nel medioevo 
italiano: Studi offerti a Giuseppina De Sandre Gasparini, eds. Mariaclara Rossi and Gian 
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of their depositions. Beatrice, wife of Fazy Veyleri of Mentoulles, presented 
herself in the month of October before Alberto dei Capitani. Her husband had 
been imprisoned, interrogated, and in the end sent home to bring his wife and 
return. Beatrice was pregnant, and Fazy asked if it might be possible to inter- 
rogate her at Cesana, a place which would be easier for her to reach. A few 
days later, Beatrice was at Briancon: she made no resistance and even, in the 
final part of the interrogation, collaborated by denouncing many who were 
presumed to be Waldensian.!? 

The apostolic commissary's strategy was clear: to lean heavily on the wom- 
en's dependent legal status, and their precarious economic condition (the men 
had gone to sell their animals in order to have sustenance during the winter) 
but also on the emotions of wives and on their role as mothers. Beatrice, as we 
know, was pregnant. In the same way, from the middle of November to early 
December there presented themselves Caterina wife of Bartolomeo Lantelme, 
Margherita wife of Pietro Lantelme, Bertrande wife of Jean Passet with her 
daughter Francisia, wife of Turin Vilhot, and Madeleine wife of Claude Vilhot. 
These did not supply any new or useful information; but the condition of wives 
or parents provided the inquisitor with a weapon of blackmail to make their 
husbands, imprisoned at Briançon, to talk.20 

Let us now consider the testimonies of the inhabitants of L'Argentiére and 
Freissiniéres on the Western side of the Alps of the Dauphiné. Here women 
are present with a greater statistical consistency. One encounters here a new 
orientation, after the interventions, at first judicial and then military, against 
the people of the valley of the Pragelato. These interrogations unfolded during 
the month of April 1488. The crusade had already claimed its victims; one finds 
oneself, in this case, at the concluding stages of the inquiries. The presence of 
fuller depositions, and the mention of the recorded ages of the accused permit 
us to make some observations. In the first place, it appears that the first con- 
fession made with a barbe took place at divergent ages: women confessed on 
average when they were between fifteen and twenty years old, whereas with 
the men one can discern a slippage between twenty and twenty-five years 
old. In the second place, the encounter with a travelling preacher shifts from 
the domestic setting to the open spaces of the mountains or pastures. These 
elements not only show a different pattern of behaviour by the barbes when 


Maria Varanini (Rome: 2005), 33-51; on the crusade in general see chapter 19 of the pres- 
ent volume. 

19 Grenoble, Archives Départementales de l'Isère, B 4350, fols. 491, 73v. 

20 Grenoble, Archives Départementales de l'Isère, B 4350, fols. u8r-v, u9r-120r, 164v-170r, 
1791-201V. 
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meeting with women; they also modify the traditional image of women as 
bound to the hearth and home. 

Another group of interrogations, conducted in 1507 and related to the 
crusade of 1487-8, cast a retrospective light on the episode. We return to the 
high valley of the Chisone, at Pragelato. Describing events from when she was 
twenty years old, Maria, wife of Pietro Fiore of Pragelato, said that she had 
taken refuge with her father and many others in the balma of Fenestrelle.?! 
Subsequently they were captured and led to Fenestrelle, then put into a barn 
for two or three days; then they were taken to Mentoulles, where the men were 
taken to the castle and put in prison, while the women were held in custody in 
a barn. Three or four days passed, and then Maria together with other women 
found themselves in the cemetery of a church, where a canon delivered a ser- 
mon over them. In the end, with the permission of Alberto dei Capitani the 
women, together with their young children and some poor men, went back 
to their homes which, in the meantime, had been flattened. The prisoners 
remained in custody and were then executed: in the squares of the villages 
gibbets were set up for capital punishment and for the display of the bodies. 
Maria's father suffered this fate: he was hanged at Fenestrelle. It is not possi- 
ble to say how great may have been the effect of the decimation of the male 
population on the social conditions and the economic activity of this Alpine 
valley: but the women had to address all that needed to be done to regenerate 
the activities which the devastation of the crusade had destroyed. 


6 The Prosecution of Peyronette (Beauregard 1494) 


At Cambridge University Library, where a significant proportion of the records 
of interrogations from the 15th-century Alps were transferred in the middle of 
the 17th century, there is preserved the only judicial register of an extended 
interrogation conducted against a woman.?? On the folder there is an annota- 
tion in 17th-century script: “worth seeing" ("Digne d'estre veu"). This document 


21 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, ms. Lat. 3375, 11, fol. 417r. 

22 See Marina Benedetti, “‘Digne d'estre veu”: Il processo contro Peironeta di Beauregard, 
Archivio italiano per la storia della pietà 18 (2005), 121-158, where there is also an edition of 
the trial record (pp. 142-158), but also Euan Cameron, “Waldensian and Protestant Visions 
of the Christian Past,” in Valdesi medievali: Bilanci e prospettive di ricerca, ed. Marina 
Benedetti (Turin: 2009), 197-209, and Peter Biller, “Medieval Waldensian followers’ con- 
struction of history,’ in "Una strana gioia di vivere": A Grado Giovanni Merlo, eds. Marina 
Benedetti and Maria Luisa Betri (Milan: 2010), 181-198. 
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“worth seeing” is the record of the prosecution of Peyronette, who lived at 
Beauregard, a village in the region of Valence. At the end of the month of 
January 1494 Antoine Fabri, canon of Embrun, in the capacity ofinquisitor, and 
the notary Vincent Gobaudi travelled to Beauregard. After having sworn on the 
Gospels and under pain of a fine of 25 gold ducats for every occasion that she 
did not tell the truth, Peyronette began her own declaration. The prosecution 
lasted two months and was conducted over four sessions. The interrogations 
began on 29 January at Beauregard: Peyronette, *a simple woman, ignorant and 
of crude intellect" ("femina simplex et ignara et ingenio grossa")?? was called to 
respond to a list of errores attributed to the Waldenses. 

The inquisitor was dissatisfied with her responses and had her transferred 
to the episcopal prison at Valence. On 31 January she was interrogated afresh 
in the bishop's palace. This time the woman spoke by addressing the target 
of the inquisitor's repressive focus: the barbe. Twenty-five years earlier, there 
appeared in the house of her husband Pierre, now deceased, then the baker at 
Beauregard, two foreign men, clothed in grey, who spoke a non-local language 
which she described as “Italian or from Lombardy” (“Ytalica sive Lumbardie”).24 
Her husband took them in out of Christian charity. After dinner one ofthe men 
began to read from a small book containing the Gospels, and explained that 
he was sent by God to “reform” the Catholic faith; for this purpose he went 
through the world as the apostles did, to preach to good simple people the way 
and manner to serve God and to live according to his commandments. At this 
point the inquisitor imposed on the woman the kind of standard questions 
contained in the formularies used by inquisitors. 

Among the stereotyped, brief responses there appeared a narrative about 
the origins of the Waldensian travelling preachers: 


The preachers or masters of this sect, and the priests or ecclesiastics, at 
one time were accustomed to hold to the same rules and order; but when 
the men of the church wished to follow the avarice and vanities of this 
world, and the preachers wished to remain in their primitive poverty, 
there came to be a division between them and they became enemies. 
Since the number of preachers and of other righteous men of this sect 
was small, it was necessary to conduct their mission in secret as Christ 
and his apostles did. If the preachers had not moved around in a cautious 


23 Benedetti, " Digne d'estre veu’ 147. 
24 Benedetti, “ Digne d'estre veu’ 149. 
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and secret fashion, they feared that they would be attacked and badly 
treated by the others.?5 


Already, a century and a half before, another woman, Peroneta of the Val 
Sangone in Piedmont, had given evidence, albeit with certain variations, of a 
similar account. Such narratives demonstrate, not only an exceptional capac- 
ity to elaborate an autonomous and substantial teaching on the topic of their 
separation from the Roman Church, but also its diffusion. They also show the 
consequences of the myth of estrangement from the Roman Church, which 
obliged them to a life of secrecy to defend the value of their primitive poverty 
and the model of Gospel-based itinerancy. This extraordinary account of their 
origins is recorded only in the depositions of two women. 

In the winter of 1494 Peyronette was a widow of about fifty years. We know 
that she had a reputation (“publica fama et vox") that she belonged to the “sect” 
of the Waldenses or Poor of Lyons, who in those regions had come to be called 
Chagnardi. Peyronette denied knowing anyone who belonged to the "sect of 
the Chagnards" (“Chagniardorum secta")?6 and denied that she belonged to 
it. In this she was not lying: she never defined herself as a Chagnarda (just as 
no other woman ever defined herself as a “heretic”); rather, there were other 
people who addressed her in this fashion. Chagnarda was a pejorative term: it 
was an ascribed identity which the inquisitors applied without making dis- 
tinctions. This trial record also shows the manner in which proselytizing hap- 
pened. One day at Beauregard, a man named Telmon Pascal addressed himself 
to the baker's wife to discuss the way to live according to the commandments 
of God. He advised her not to spread around the contents of their conversation 
"as is the custom of women to speak more than is necessary" (*ut moris est 
mulierum superflue loqui”).27 


25 "Item quod ipsi predicatores sive magistri huiusmodi secte et sacerdotes seu viri eccle- 
siastici olim solebant esse unius et eiusdem legis et ordinis, sed cum ipsi viri ecclesiasti- 
ci voluerant insequi avariciam et vanitates huius mundi et ipsi predicatores in pristina 
paupertate manere voluerunt, ideo fuit facta inter eos divisio et effecti fuerant inimici; 
adeoque cum numerus ipsorum predicatorum et aliorum hominum iustorum huiusmodi 
sectam tenencium adhuc esset parvus atque rarus, ideo eis erat necesse incedere occulte 
sicut faciebant Christus et eius apostoli, quia nisi ipsi predicatores ambularent caute et 
secrete, dubitabant ab aliis offendi et male tractari" (Benedetti, “ ‘Digne d'estre veu” 152). 

26 Benedetti, “‘Digne d'estre veu?" 146. On the names imposed on the Waldenses, see 
Marina Benedetti, "Fratelli Barlotti, cagnardi, sorelle in Cristo: Identità valdesi nel 
Quattrocento,” in Identità valdesi tra passato e presente, ed. Susanna Peyronel Rambaldi 
(Turin: 2016), 43—58. 

27 Benedetti, “ Digne d'estre veu” 153. 
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Telmon Pascal introduced the women to a new existential and soteriologi- 
cal dimension, putting her in contact with the Waldensian travelling preach- 
ers. His words seemed so important that the notary, so as not to misrepresent 
them, transcribed them in the vernacular: “Aves vous iames auvi parlar dung 
plen pung de mond que, si non era, tout le monde saria a fin?”28 The question, 
“have you ever heard tell of alittle group of people who, if they did not exist, the 
entire world would come to an end?” evokes a recollection in her of something 
which she had already heard during asermon on Palm Sunday preached by the 
curate of Beauregard: “Ces ung plen pung de gent que sosten tot le monde et, si 
aquello gent non era, tot le monde saria a fin” (“there is a little group of people 
who hold up the world, and ifthese people did not exist, the world would come 
to an end”). The curate would have said this to the gathered faithful recalling 
Genesis 18:32, where Abraham says “Suppose ten are found there” and God 
answers, “For the sake of ten I will not destroy it.” For Telmon it was not suffi- 
cient that Peyronette recognized the words of faith: he asked for a more explicit 
response. “Et daquelles gens vos parle yeu?" (“Of which people am I speaking 
to you"?), Telmon asked, emphasizing a religious horizon to which Peyronette 
was invited to belong. That notwithstanding, she would continue to take part 
in religious exercises, for fear of being disdained and isolated from her fellow 
country-people with the feared accusation of being a “Chagnarda!”. The lack of 
understanding among those who lived around her contributed to give shape to 
an identity which had nothing to do with the Waldensian religious experience. 

In the course of her interrogation, Peyronette also supplied important infor- 
mation on the ways in which the barbes gave recompense for the hospital- 
ity which they received. At the leave-taking they received money and gave in 
exchange some needles (“acuum sive dagulhes”):29 a simple sign of the clear 
evangelical ascendance which underlined the message of poverty at the cen- 
tre of the barbes' pastoral instruction. The Christian symbolism refers to the 
famous episode of the rich young man, to whom Jesus reportedly said "it is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for someone who 
is rich to enter the kingdom of heaven" ("facilius est camelum per foramen 
acus transire quam divitem intrare in regnum caelorum", Matt 19:24). When 
the disciples asked in order to understand "then who can be saved?" ("quis ergo 
poterit salvus esse?") the reply that came was that "for mortals it is impossible, 
but for God all things are possible” (“apud homines hoc inpossibile est apud 
Deum autem omnia possibilia sunt"). Not only is this the one passage in the 


28 Benedetti, “ Digne d'estre veu” 153. 
29 Benedetti, " Digne d'estre veu” 156. 
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Gospels where needles occur: the pericope also establishes a link between pov- 
erty and salvation. 

On Palm Sunday1494, on 23 March, Peyronette was once again at Beauregard. 
In the presence of the curate, the vicar, the notary, and the canon inquisitor 
there were read back to her in the vernacular, word for word, the testimonies 
what she had given at her trial. Peyronette received her punishment and prom- 
ised to present herself to the inquisitor whenever she might be summoned to 
do so. That sentence as it were triggered a mechanism of "perpetual inform- 
ing,” which placed her under obligation to present herself before the judge to 
supply all kinds of information useful for identifying other Waldenses. The 
choice of Palm Sunday to receive the abjuration of the widow was not acci- 
dental: this was one of the feast days on which heretics had to present them- 
selves in church with a yellow cross on their clothing, carrying a lighted candle 
in their hands. To conclude the reconciliation of Peyronette with the Roman 
Catholic Church, all that remained was to make it public. One need only note 
that Peyronette did not give away information about the barbes and showed a 
strong awareness of belonging to a small group of people who did not define 
themselves in any way. They were not Poor of Lyons or Chagnards, they were 
"ung plen pung de gent que sosten tot le monde et, si aquello gent non era, tot 
le monde saria a fin." This was a religious project which resisted definition, in 
the midst of a circumscribed semantic horizon. 


7 The Encounter with the Reformation 


Between the 15th and 16th centuries, the use of the vernacular allows the 
language of reality to enter into the judicial records, or indeed into sources 
which are even more sensitive and important, such as are the letters in which 
the women are defined as "sisters in Jesus": this expression, which is present 
in different religious environments, nevertheless underlines the charisma of 
a name. In 1530 the barbes Georges Morel of Freissiniéres in the Dauphiné 
and the Burgundian Pierre Masson were sent by the synod of Mérindol to 
Switzerland and Germany, to meet various of the reformers and to pose to them 
a series of questions (petitions) prior to their integration into the Reformation. 
Fundamental testimonies of this encounter and dialogue are given by the let- 
ters exchanged with Joannes Oecolampadius and Martin Bucer.?? In proximity 


30 The dossier is partially published in Le confessioni di fede dei Valdesi riformati con docu- 
menti del dialogo fra "prima" e "seconda" Riforma, ed. Valdo Vinay (Turin: 1975). The serors 
en Iesu appear in the dossier in Alpine Provengal, recording the exchanges between the 
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to their adhesion to a new faith, women, if only in the margins, assume par- 
ticular relevance when the problem of the formation and training of the 
barbes came into question. Those who were destined for preaching and pasto- 
ral work spent three or at most four years during the winter months learning 
to read the Gospels of Matthew and John, and some of the Epistles, especially 
those of Paul. After that, they were taken to “a certain place”, where the “lit- 
tle women" (“donnicciuole”), whom they called "sisters" (sorores or serors in 
Alpine Provengal) lived in a state of virginity. The issue of marriage was a burn- 
ing one: in response to the fact that the barbes maintained celibacy, the reply 
of Oecolampadius to the request of the Waldensian barbes was as follows: 


It is not marriage which destroys priests, but idleness, love of the belly 
and the fear ofthe cross. We think the same thing about the virgin women 
living in community, who sometimes, because of the flames of desire, 
fall into the worst of temptations. It would be better for them to marry, 
notwithstanding a foolish and faithless vow, which is neither binding nor 
approved by God.?! 


Virgins living in community: the expression indicates a recognized rule of 
community life among women who had chosen virginity: this was a status 
recognized both by the barbes and the reformers. Oecolampadius and Bucer 
reaffirmed the authority of the Epistle of Paul to Timothy, where they drew 
scriptural support concerning the issue of marriage (1 Tim. 3:2; 5:316). In 
this case, the “little women" were not “burdened by sins" as for the Cistercian 
monks of the 12th century: they should simply get married. In their reference 
to Paul and Barnabas, who did not take women with them, there seems to slip 
through a Waldensian apostolic custom, which presupposes that there were 
women associated with the barbes in their missionary activities. But to the 
apostolic example one should prefer Paul's instruction. According to Martin 
Bucer, the brothers should follow the example of Paul and Barnabas, who did 
not take any women with them. For the serors, fennas, or virgines the context 


barbes Georges Morel and Pierre Masson and Martin Bucer and Joannes Oecolampadius, 
found in Ms. 259 of the Library of Trinity College Dublin; on these see Marina Benedetti, 
“Donne e barba nell'incontro tra Valdesi e riformati,” in Donne delle minoranze: Le ebree e 
le protestanti d'Italia, eds. Claire E. Honess and Verina R. Jones (Turin: 1999), 77-86. 

31 Vinay (ed.), Le confessioni di fede dei Valdesi riformati, 58-60: "Coniugium non perdit 
sacerdotes, sed ignavia, amor ventris ac metus crucis. Idipsum etiam sentimus de vir- 
ginibus coenobitis, quae nonnunquam, quia uruntur, in pessimas tentationes incidunt, 
quibus esse satius nubere, non obstante stulto et infideli voto, quod nec ligat nec a Deo 
approbatur.” 
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appears elusive, but the seventh petition is precise: “can the ministers lawfully 
take with them women who wish to live in virginity?” (“Item si li dit ministre 
ponn licitamene amenar fennas las [quals] vollion viore en vergenita").?? One 
here catches a glimpse of female figures who, having chosen chastity, accom- 
pany men in their apostolic mission. The preaching of travelling women finds 
confirmation in the testimonies of the interrogations. 

The two barbes Georges Morel and Pierre Masson addressed to their inter- 
locutors specific questions on the "sisters in Jesus" who lived in a place that 
was not specified, and participated in one phase of the cultural and religious 
formation of the preachers. In a period of persecution, these were maintained 
with great expense and in great danger. In the document redacted and tran- 
scribed in Alpine Provençal, which preserves certain stages of the dialogue 
between barbes and reformers, this entire section is crossed out with lines of 
black ink. That is not the only instance: the strikethroughs become cultural 
and, one might say, ideological. The tenth petition reads in its entirety: “none 
of our ministers, neither any of our women, are married" ("Item, alcun de 
nos ministres de levangeli ni alcuna de la nostras fennas non se maridan”).83 
However, the phrase ni alcuna de la nostras fennas is scored through, thus elim- 
inating the commonality between ministers — a term with clear Reformation 
significance — and the generic women. Also, the expression “an order of virgins 
is a diabolical teaching" ("ordine de verginita he doctrina diabolica") is crossed 
out.?^ It is not possible to say who might have interfered with such an impor- 
tant an epistolary source by eliminating all references to women.?5 Alongside 
intentional strikethroughs, there are also silences. Oecolampadius asked about 
the "sisters" and suggested that, if they were truly sisters, they should live 
without being a burden to others. He finished by adding "but regarding these 
questions we have spoken at length with Morel: he will relay our thoughts to 
you.’36 This is a thought which we are unable to know about: but for those 


32 Dublin, Trinity College Library, Ms. 259, fol. 59r. 

33 Dublin, Trinity College Library, Ms. 259, fol. 151. 

34 Dublin, Trinity College Library, Ms. 259, fol. 122r. 

35 It could be the historian Jean Paul Perrin who made the strikethroughs relating to the 
practise to eliminate evidence of "Catholic" practices and beliefs, in the attempt to 
represent the Waldenses as more "pre-reformers" than they actually were. On this, see 
Euan Cameron, The Reformation of the Heretics: The Waldenses of the Apls (1480-1580) 
(Oxford: 1984), 235, but it is difficult to point out a name because of the lively transmission 
of the sources of the medieval Waldenses. On the important role of Perrin, and in general 
on the conservation and transmission of the documents, see Marina Benedetti, Il “santo 
bottino”: Circolazione di manoscritti valdesi nell’Europa del Seicento (Turin: 2007), pp. 9-41. 

36  “Atque de iis copiose cum Morello sumus locuti; is mentem nostram referet" (Le confes- 
sioni di fede dei Valdesi riformati, 68). 
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who are variously described as apostolae, mulieres, mulieres religiosae, sorores, 
mulierculae, meisterinnen, swester, consortes or, in Romance vernacular, fennas, 
serors and serors en Iesu, or, in the case of Peyronette, Chagnarda, their reality 
of evangelical poverty too often assumes the traits of silence. 


Translated by Euan Cameron 
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CHAPTER 16 
Inquisitors’ Interrogations of Waldenses 


Peter Biller 


On 22 February 1244 a widow called Peregrina took an oath in front of inquisitors.! 
A woman of high rank, she had been lady-in-waiting to the sister of the king of 
Aragon, Eleanor, who had married Count Raymond vi of Toulouse in 1204. Under 
interrogation Peregrina admitted that around 1228 or 1229 she had given food to 
four Waldensians at Moissac around 1228 or 1229. She had learnt a prayer from 
them, and she had believed that they were good men and had a good faith until 
she heard that the Church was pursuing them. She then abjured.? On 31 May 1495, 
Thomas Guiot, a tailor from Pragelato, appeared in the Monastery of St. Laurent 
in Oulx, took an oath and denied confessing to the Waldensian barbes. He was 
held in prison and denied again on 12 June. Three days later he started to talk, 
this time saying he had confessed, giving the details: in whose houses, and how 
many times. He was asked what the Waldensians had taught and what doctrine 
he received from them. Eventually he abjured.? The subject of this chapter is the 
appearance of Waldensians - usually their followers — before inquisitors and their 
interrogation, in widespread regions of Latin Christendom between the lifetimes 
of Peregrina and Thomas: from the early 13th century to around 1500. 

Many of these interrogations took place during inquisitors' campaigns 
which have been the object of extensive studies and editions in recent dec- 
ades. Prominentare those on inquisition in Quercy (1236-41),* Toulouse (1273- 


1 I am grateful to Lucy J. Sackville for acute commentary on an earlier draft of this chap- 
ter. On records of interrogations, see in general her Heresy and Heretics in the Thirteenth 
Century: The Textual Representations (York: 2011), and Alexander Patschovsky, “Gli eretici 
davanti al tribulale: A proposito di processi-verbali inquisitoriali in Germania e Boemia 
nel XIV secolo, in La parola al accusato, eds. Jean-Claude Maire Vigueur and Agostino 
Paravicini Bagliani (Palermo: 1991), 256-67. 

Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Collection Doat 22, fols. 3or-31r. 
Marina Benedetti, La valle dei Valdesi: I processi contro Tommaso Guiot, sarto di Pragelato 
(Oulx, 1495) (Spoleto: 2013), 34-52. 

4 The penances of Peter Seila were edited (with errors) and translated into French by Jean 
Duvernoy, L'inquisition en Quercy: Le registre des pénitences de Pierre Cellan 1241-1242 
(Castelnaud La Chapelle: 2001). The inquisition was studied in Jörg Feuchter, Ketzer, 
Konsuln und Büßer: Die städtischen Eliten von Montauban vor dem Inquisitor Petrus Cellani 
(1236/1241) (Tübingen: 2007); there, an edition of Seila's penances for Montauban is found 
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82° and 1308-23),$ Pamiers (1318-25),7 Piedmont (1335, 1373, and 1387- 


88),? Mainz (late 14th century)? Szczecin (1392-94),!0 Strasbourg (1400),!! 


Fribourg (1430),? and Dauphiné and Piedmont in the years leading up to 


10 


11 


12 


on 453-489. English translation of selections: Heresy and Inquisition in France, 1200—1300, 
ed. John H. Arnold and Peter Biller (Manchester: 2016), 310-331. 

Inquisitors and Heretics in Thirteenth-Century Languedoc: Edition and Translation of 
Toulouse Inquisition Depositions, 1273-1282, eds. Peter Biller, Caterina Bruschi, and Shelagh 
Sneddon (Leiden: 2011). 

Le livres des sentences de l'inquisiteur Bernard Gui 1308—1323, ed. Annette Pales-Gobilliard 
(Paris: 2002), with French translation. For errors in the edition, see Jean-Louis Biget, “Le 
Livre des sentences de l'inquisiteur Bernard Gui: A propos d'une édition récente,” Le Moyen 
Age 11 (2005), 605-620. Translation of case of John Philibert: Heresy, ed. Arnold and Biller, 
497-500. 

Le registre d’inquisition de Jacques Fournier, évêque de Pamiers (1318-1325), ed. Jean Duvernoy 
(Toulouse: 1965); Jean Duvernoy, Le registre d'inquisition de Jacques Fournier, évéque de 
Pamiers (1318—1325): Corrections (Toulouse: 1972). French translation, with third-person 
("she saw") depositions turned into first person (“I saw"): Le registre d'inquisition de Jacques 
Fournier (évêque de Pamiers)(1318—1325, ed. and trans. Jean Duvernoy (Paris:1972). Translation 
of depositions of two women followers of Waldensians: Shulamith Shahar, Women in a 
Medieval Heretical Sect: Agnes and Huguette the Waldensians (Woodbridge: 2001), 131-156. 
For an important recent study of Fournier as theologian and inquisitor, see Irene Bueno, 
Defining Heresy: Inquisition, Theology and Papal Policy in the Time of Jacques Fournier 
(Leiden: 2015). 

Grado G. Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori nella società piemontese del trecento, con l'edizione dei 
processi tenuti a Giaveno dall'inquisitore Alberto de Castellario (1335) e nelle valli di Lanzo 
dall'inquisitore Tommaso di Casasco 1373 (Turin: 1977). Luca Patria and Piercarlo Pazé have 
re-edited trials and sentences from 1387-88 first published by Girolamo Amati in 1865 and 
translated them into Italian in their “Leresia diffusa: Segmenti eterodossi nel Trecento 
alpino e subalpino (diocesi di Torino) secondo le rivelazioni all'inquisitore di Antonio 
Galosna e Giacomo Bech,” in Valdo e Francesco: Inizi e sviluppi di due movement religiosi, 
ed. Piercarlo Pazé (Perosa Argentina: 2016), 15-300. 

Jennifer Kolpacoff Deane, “Archiepiscopal Inquisitions in the Middle Rhine: Urban 
Anticlericalism and Waldensianism in late Fourteenth-Century Mainz,' The Catholic 
Historical Review 92 (2006), 197-224. 

Dietrich Kurze, "ZurKetzergeschichte der Mark Brandenburg und Pommerns vornehmlich 
im 14. Jahrhundert," Jahrbuch für die Geschichte Mittel- und Ostdeutschlands 16/17 (1968), 
50-94; Quellen zur Ketzergeschichte Brandenburgs und Pommerns, ed. Dietrich Kurze 
(Berlin: 1975), 73-261; see note 98 below; Peter Biller, The Waldenses, 1170-1530: Between 
an Order and a Church (Aldershot: 2001), chapters 14-16. Reima Välimäki, Heresy in Late 
Medieval Germany: The Inquisitor Petrus Zwicker and the Waldensians (York: 2019) is now 
the standard account. 

Quellen zur Geschichte der Waldenser von Straßburg (1400-1401), ed. Georg Modestin 
(Hannover: 2007); Georg Modestin, Ketzer in der Stadt: Der Prozess gegen die Straßburger 
Waldenser von 1400 (Hannover: 2007). 

Quellen zur Geschichte der Waldenser von Freiburg im Üchtland (1399-1439), ed. Kathrin 
Utz Tremp (Hannover: 2000); Kathrin Utz Tremp, Waldenser, Wiedergünger, Hexen und 
Rebellen: Biographien zu den Waldenserperozessen von Freiburg im Üchtland (1399 und 
1430) (Freiburg: 1999). 
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1500.13 It is to these works that the reader should go for accounts of the 
contexts: the particular circumstances of each of these sets of enquiries, 
the politics of their initiation and the complexities of the local powers and 
authorities that drove them. This chapter is confined to the interrogations 
themselves. 


1 Model of the Interrogation 


Let us outline first an ideal type of these appearances in front of an inquisi- 
tor; numbers are provided to indicate the sequence of the texts produced by 
the main events in the proceedings. A person appears of their own free will 
(especially following an inquisitor's declaration of a period of grace for those 
who appear within a certain period), or has been cited and appears, or has 
been arrested and is brought up from prison. He or she — henceforth in this 
chapter she represents both sexes — is nearly always a follower or believer 
in Waldensians rather than a full-fledged Waldensian. She takes an oath to 
tell the truth and is questioned by an inquisitor or his deputy. A scribe takes 
down the replies, turning them into Latin in a written record, the deposition 
[2]. She abjures heresy. The scribe notes this, and also the names of the wit- 
nesses, usually religious or local priests. Other texts may precede the dep- 
osition. The inquisitor may have at his disposal [1] a list of questions to be 
put to believers,!* as well as specialised handbooks or compendia of canon 
law relating to his task. There may be statements made by other witnesses 
who have deposed against the woman who is being examined. In the case of 
interrogations of a large number from a particular area, the records may start 


13 A major project by Marina Benedetti to edit and study the trials is in progress, and it 
includes the following: “‘Digne d'estre veu’: Il processo contro Peironeta di Beauregard,” 
Archivio italiano per la storia della pietà 18 (2005), 135-141; "Le procès contre Antonio Blasii 
d'Angrogna (1486): Préserver et transmettre la foi chez les Vaudois des Alpes," in L'hérétique 
au village: Les minorités religieuses dans l'Europe médiévale et moderne, ed. Philippe 
Chareyre (Toulouse: 2011), 23-40; Processi contro Tommaso Guiot; Marina Benedetti, I 
margini delleresia: Indagine su un processo inquisitoriale (Oulx, 1492) (Spoleto: 2013). 
The most penetrating and comprehensive accounts of inquisition in these regions are 
those by Euan Cameron, The Reformation of the Heretics: The Waldenses of the Alps, 
1480—1580 (Oxford: 1984), chapters 1-3 and 9, and Waldenses: Rejections of Holy Church in 
Medieval Europe (Oxford: 2000), ch. 7. See also Pierette Paravy, De la chretienté romaine 
à la Réforme en Dauphiné, vol. 2 (Rome: 1993), 947-96; Michael M. Tavuzzi, Renaissance 
Inquisitors: Dominican Inquisitors and Inquisitorial Districts in Northern Italy, 1474-1527 
(Leiden: 2007), 122-29. 

14  Aswe shall see, lists envisaging fully-fledged Waldensians were rarer. 
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with statements from local priests and a few well-informed local Waldensian 
followers about Waldensianism in the locality and the names of those impli- 
cated. The deposition [2] is succeeded by other texts. The principal guilty acts 
are extracted from the deposition to be written into [3] the culpa ("guilt"), a 
text drawn up to help the inquisitor and those he consults in the assessment 
of the appropriate punishment. Based on [2] and [3], the sentence [4] is read 
out at a solemn and public occasion, laying out at length the authority of 
inquisition and the wickedness of the sect, naming the person who is to be 
punished, specifying their level of guilt, and often only briefly referring to the 
particular items of guilt. For a repentant woman who has not been convicted 
before, this is, in ascending degrees of severity, pilgrimages, or the wearing 
of crosses, or imprisonment. For the unrepentant or recidivist woman (one 
previously convicted), this is "relaxation to the secular arm" to be executed 
by burning. 

Often documents from only one or two of these stages still survive. Modern 
historians therefore have to use them to conjecture about the other stages. For 
example, historians can use the extant culpe [3] of the inquisitor Peter Seila 
and the question-list [1] and culpe [3] of Bernard Gui to make inferences about 
[2], their no longer extant depositions. 

Let us note who carried out inquisition. Earlier it was dealt with by bishops, 
and then entrusted to the mendicant friars by Gregory Ix in the early 1230s. 
This varied by region. The Dominicans were the inquisitors of Lombardy and 
the Franciscans of central Italy, the Dominicans of Languedoc and early on 
also of Provence, where the Franciscans took over from them in the middle 
of the 13th century. The frontiers were often blurred. In Languedoc bishops 
had been helped by Cistercian monks, and after the Dominican takeover both 
Cistercians and bishops continued to be part of the mechanisms of repres- 
sion. The Council of Vienne in 1311-12 dealt with the results of a commission 
of enquiry into abuses of inquisition in its decree Multorum querela. This 
curtailed the powers of the autonomous inquisitor and restored some of the 
bishop's role in repression, making it mandatory for inquisitor and bishop to 
act together, in the decision, for example, to use torture. Fourteenth- and 15th- 
century interrogations conducted by Lombard Dominicans in Piedmont and 
Franciscans in the Dauphiné, both with episcopal cooperation, broadly con- 
tinued the earlier pattern. 


15 Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, ed. and trans. Norman P. Tanner, vol. 1 (London: 1990), 
380-83. 
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2 The Emergence and Early History of the Standard Model 


We now turn to look more closely at the emergence of this system in southern 
France, where it came into existence primarily to deal with the “Cathars,”!6 and 
only secondarily the Waldensians, who were fewer in numbers and less radical. 

One of the earliest confessions was during the Albigensian crusade, to the 
papal legate Robert of Courson after the successful siege of Morlhon in 1214. 
“We found there seven heretics of the sect called ‘of the Waldensians, who 
were taken straight away to the legate. They confessed their unbelief fully and 
openly, and our pilgrims [crusaders] seized them and burnt them with great 
joy”! In time of war, procedure may often been as summary as this narrative 
suggests.!8 After the establishment of peace in 1229, however, it was steady and 
orderly. Late in that year the papal legate Romano of Sant Angelo headed a team 
of clergy taking down sworn evidence against heretics in Toulouse. A minority 
of them will have been Waldensians.!? However, when Romano returned to the 
curia he took with him the written records, and they have not survived. During 
these years action against heretics was under the auspices of bishops, assisted 
and sometimes driven forward by papal legates. It was based on fama (public 
reputation and rumour) and the sworn testimony of priests and law-worthy 
laymen. The procedure concluded with compurgation, the taking of oaths by 


16 The current debate, which is ventilated in Cathars in Question, ed. Antonio Sennis 
(York: 2016), is not germane to this chapter, which follows common convention in the use 
of the label “Cathar.” 

17 Peter of les Vaux-de-Cernay, Hystoria Albigensis, eds. Pascal Guébin and Ernest Lyon, vol. 
2 (Paris: 1930), $ 513, 208: "ibi invenimus septem hereticos de secta illa que ‘Valdensium’ 
dicebatur, qui, statim ad legatum adducti, suam incredulitatem plene et plane sunt con- 
fessi; quos nostri arripientes peregrini, cum ingenti gaudio conbusserunt. My translation 
differs slightly from The History of the Albigensian Crusade: Peter of les Vaux-de-Cernay's 
Historia Albigensis, trans. William A. and Michael D. Sibly (Woodbridge: 1998), 231. 

18  Aliterary text, using here the trope of bystanders seizing heretics, could be misleading. 

19  Sentenced in 1246, Joanna, the widow of Bernard de Turre of Toulouse, had given charity 
to Waldensians, at an unspecified date: Documents pour servir à l'histoire de l'inquisition en 
Languedoc, ed. Célestin Douais (Paris: 1900), 31; documents about her husband, member 
of an elite Toulouse family, begin with him as a consul in 1204 and 1205: John H. Mundy, 
The Repression of Catharism at Toulouse: The Royal Diploma of 1279 (Toronto: 1985), 286. 
The mother of another member of an elite Toulouse family, Peter Garcias — who will have 
been middle-aged when witnesses were heard against him in 1247 — was said to have been 
a believer in the Waldensians: Documents, ed. Douais, 109; Mundy, Repression, 112. The 
odd term used by William of Pelhisson about Galvan, a Waldensian seized in Toulouse 
in 1231 ("great archimandrite of Waldensians,” “archimandrita magnus Valdensium"), sug- 
gests a plurality among whom he was important: Guillaume Pelhisson, Chronique, ed. 
Jean Duvernoy (Paris: 1994), 42. 
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oneself and one's oath-helpers to exculpate oneself. The sophisticated notarial 
practices of Toulouse and other southern cities were shaping formal enquiry 
into heresy. Scribes and public notaries, some with official positions, will have 
already been producing documents recording the appearance of deponents, in 
front of specified people, at a specified date, together with what they said, and 
the names of specified people who were witnesses to the fact that they said 
these things.20 

There was massive change during the next decade. The interrogation and 
confession of the heresy suspect herself rapidly came to be the main event. 
Procedures developed, driven by the practical needs of inquisition in southern 
France in the 1230s and shaped by legal and theological concerns. The inquis- 
itors were not dealing with isolated groups, but the inhabitants of a whole 
region, whom they needed to deal with parish by parish. Where methods tai- 
lored to the individual could suit the few cases where a full heretic had fallen 
into their hands, the inquisitors needed procedures that could be used to pro- 
cess the many thousands of people whom they suspected of supporting these 
full heretics, whether these were the dualist ones called simply in the inquisi- 
tion records of this region “the heretics" (the Cathars) or the ones they called 
“Waldensians.” They needed various forms of support to be labelled, and each 
one to be given easy to use tick-box definitions. Finally, they needed a simple 
list of questions intended for the believer. 

Legal consultations and church councils in southern France and Spain, from 
the time of the legate Romano (Council of Toulouse, 1229), dealt with the defi- 


nu nu 


nition and use of categories, “believers,” “supporters,” “defenders,” “concealers,” 


and so on. Lawyers in Avignon in 1235 provided a consultation on what actions 
made someone a “believer”?! The canons of a Council held at Tarragona in 
1242 gave the fundamental definitions of categories of support.?? Roman law 
influenced lawyers’ thought about the evidence that could be used. How could 


20 Romano's proceedings were described by Guillaume de Puylaurens, Chronique, ed. Jean 
Duvernoy (Paris: 1976), chap. 38, 138, 140; The Chronicle of William of Puylaurens: The 
Albigensian Crusade and its Aftermath, ed and trans. William A. and Michael D. Sibly 
(Woodbridge: 2003), 84-85. On this kind of procedure, see Jessalynn Bird, “The wheat 
and the tares: Peter the Chanter's circle and the fama-based inquest against heresy and 
criminal sins, c.1198-c.1235,’ Proceedings of the Twelfth International Congress of Medieval 
Canon Law, eds. Uta-Renata Blumenthal, Kenneth Pennington, and Atria Larson (Vatican 
City: 2008), 763-856. 

21 Quellen zur Geschichte der Waldenser, eds. Alexander Patschovsky and Kurt-Viktor Selge 
(Gütersloh: 1973), 50-54; translated in Heresy, eds. Arnold and Biller, 215-217. 

22 Texte zur Inquisition, ed. Kurt-Viktor Selge (Gütersloh: 1967), 50—59; translated in Heresy, 
eds. Arnold and Biller, 218-229. 
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one establish — how could one prove something — about the secrets of some- 
one's heart? The lawyer — and therefore the inquisitor — had to have recourse 
to external acts, from which there could be presumption about someone's 
inner disposition. This was the core of a discussion of outstanding power, pen- 
etration, and clarity, about who should be called a “believer.” It was produced 
within a consultation about categories, written no later than 1243 by the lawyer 
Guy Foulques, later Pope Clement 1v.7? Theology provided another influence. 
There had been intense discussion among theologians at Paris about what sort 
of understanding of faith was required of the "simple faithful and by around 
1220 this had resulted in the notion of "implicit faith," whereby the ordinary 
Catholic lay person, though required to have some grip of a few doctrines, was 
mainly expected to believe what their parish priest believed.?^ There was a 
counterpart with churchmen's and inquisitors' views of fully-fledged here- 
tics (Cathars or Waldensians) and their believers: the former were doctrinally 
informed, the latter possessing faith in the heretics. The early results of these 
practical pressures and legal and theological concerns may seem paradoxical 
to modern minds, accustomed to think of heresy as a matter of opinion and 
belief. But the earliest procedures concentrated on actions, not thought. The 
same period saw a rapidly developing genre, manuals for priests on how to 
interrogate Catholic lay people about their sins in confession. These also dealt 
predominantly with deeds, not thoughts. 

In the later 13th and early 14th centuries, southern Europe — especially 
southern France and northern and central Italy - saw the production of many 
compendia for inquisitors.?5 Since these tended to share common texts — such 
as the consultations of Avignon and Guy Foulques and the canons of the 
Council of Tarragona (1242) - the diffusion of these anthologies will have been 
one of the bases for quite widespread similarities in practice. Waldensians 


23 The consultation is edited in Vasil Bivolarov, Inquisitoren-Handbücher: Papsturkunden 
und juristischen Gutachten aus dem 13. Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden: 2014), 206—255; q. 9, on 
believers, 239-241; q. 9 and q. 10 (on supporters) are translated in Heresy, eds. Arnold 
and Biller, 230—235. Q. 9 is discussed by Peter Biller, “‘Deep is the Heart of Man, and 
Inscrutable: Signs of Heresy in Medieval Languedoc,’ in Text and Controversy from 
Wyclif to Bale: Essays in Honour of Anne Hudson, eds. Helen Barr and Ann M. Hutchison 
(Turnhout: 2005), 267-280. 

24 Peter Biller, “Intellectuals and the Masses: Oxen and She-Asses in the Medieval Church,” 
in The Oxford Handbook of Medieval Christianity, ed. John H. Arnold (Oxford: 2014), 323- 
39 (328-31). 

25 _ Riccardo Parmeggiani, “Unsecolo dimanualistica inquisitoriale (1230-1330):Intertestualitä 
e circolazione del diritto," Rivista Internazionale di Diritto Comune 12 (2002), 229-709; Lucy 
J. Sackville, "The Inquisitor's Manual at Work,” Viator 44 (2013), 201-216. 
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were prominent. The “believer” defined in the very early Avignon consultation 
was a believer in Waldensians, and Waldensian followers loomed large in the 
canons of the Council of Tarragona. The texts of both Avignon and Tarragona 
acquired wide diffusion through being copied into inquisitors’ manuals. Here 
one extreme example is an early southern French inquisitors’ manual, which 
contained formulae for sentences, with varying penances on different catego- 
ries of supporters. Waldensians or their followers featured in virtually all the 
formulae.?6 Since the Waldensians were a minority in the heresy scene, the 
space allocated to them in these texts is disproportionate. The reason can only 
be conjectured. The Waldensians' relative lack of doctrinal heresy, compared 
to the Cathars, perhaps made them a neater model to use in a system of repres- 
sion that was minimising the role of belief in its procedures. 

Let us recapitulate. The significance of this crucial early decade of inquisi- 
tion was the emergence, development and diffusion of a way of looking at and 
dealing with followers of heretics or Waldensians. This existed in the texts and 
minds of inquisitors. It helped to mould both the model interrogatories of the 
texts and also real questioning. It contained the binary of the informed heretic 
andthe simple believer, the lawyer's concern with external actions as evidence 
for inner disposition, and practical interest in allocating deponents to labelled 
categories of support. 

The earliest list of set questions is contained within the earliest extant inquis- 
itor's manual from southern France, the Narbonne Order of Proceedings (Ordo 
Processus Narbonensis), dating probably from circa 1244.7" It is simple and all 
purpose, not designed for one sect. Its first question is whether one has seen 
a “heretic” (Cathar) or a Waldensian. It then continued with actions, whether 
she had listened to them, escorted them, ate with them, given them things, and 
acted on their behalf with regard to money or messages. It moved from these 
matters of organisation towards her acts of ritual contact with the heretics or 
the Waldensian. With the latter, this was being present at the Waldensian Lord's 
supper or confessing sins to them to them and receiving penance. Finally, she 
was asked whether she believed in the heretics or the Waldensians or their 


26 Quellen, eds. Patschovsky and Selge, 55-69; translated in Heresy, eds. Arnold and Biller, 
262-269. 

27 Adolphe Tardif, "Document pour l'histoire du processus per inquisitionem et de l'inquisitio 
heretice pravitatis, Nouvelle revue historique du droit francais et étranger 7 (1883), 672- 
73; translated in Walter L. Wakefield, Heresy, Crusade and Inquisition in Southern France, 
1100-1250 (Berkeley, CA: 1974), 250-258 (at 252-253). The manuscript upon which Tardif 
based his edition was not correctly identified. It has now been found and is studied for 
the first time in Lucy J. Sackville, "The Ordo Processus Narbonensis: the earliest inquisitor's 
manual, lost and refound”, Aevum 93 (2019), 363-95. 
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errors. The errors were not listed. “Heretics” and Waldensian were put side by 
side here, not because of category confusion but through concern for extreme 
brevity. Another example is the police-question added to the first question in 
the list - following up if she said, "Yes" and asking when, where, and who else 
were also present. Here again, brevity: when spelling out further questions 
about actions, the list does not add ^when, where, etc" The reader and user 
could supply these follow-ups.?® 

Let us turn to the earliest Italian manual, the short Explanation about the 
Office of Inquisition (Explicatio super officio inquisitionis), which dates from 
circa 1260/61. The Narbonne Order provided it with a template. Unlike the 
Narbonne Order, however, it provides two interrogatories, one for fully-fledged 
heretics and another for their believers.29 Within these, there is the familiar 
binary. On the one hand, the questions to heretics are entirely about beliefs, 
and on the other the questions to believers are about actions, leading up to the 
general “If she believed in the heretics or their errors."?? Although their names 
do not appear, the interrogatory for heretics deals with two sects. Its questions 
go straight into a list of Cathar doctrines, beginning with dualism and ending 
with the resurrection of bodies. Then - without signposting its change of direc- 
tion — the interrogatory switches to Waldensian beliefs. The questions are on 
these: on purgatory; on offerings for the dead; whether the Church failed (viz. 
at the time of Pope Sylvester); on the Church's beginning; whether there can 
be evil prelates in the Church; whether they can administer the sacraments; 
on the material house (viz. a church) and altar; on pictures, images and the 
cross; on oaths; whether the Roman Church is the Church; on killing; whether 
princes can be saved.?! 

What do southern French depositions of the later 1230s and the 1240s sug- 
gest happened in reality? The questions of the Narbonne Order were used, 
but the list was so short and easily memorisable that inquisitors will not have 
needed to hold a text in their hands as they interrogated. There were slight 
adjustments in practice. “Believing in" heretics or Waldensians tended to be 


28 The proximity of the word circumstantes (those "standing around") to the circumstantiae 
of the confessors' manuals is misleading: the latter were the circumstances, such as age 
and condition, affecting degree of sinfulness. 

29 Riccardo Parmeggiani, Explicatio super officio inquisitionis: Origini e sviluppi della manu- 
alistica inquisitoriale tra due e trecento (Rome: 2012), 7-8. 

30  Thecloseness of the questions to those in the Narbonne Order is shown by Parmeggiani, 
"Explicatio," Ixxiii. 

31  Parmeggiani emphasizes the predominantly Cathar direction of the questions: ibid., 
xcix-c. 
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replaced by believing they were good men. And there was close adherence or 
adaptation according to the outlook or policy of the individual inquisitor. 
Letuslook atsome ofthe earliest records, remembering that it is a mistake to 
assume that in these earlier years Dominican inquisitors had the high scholas- 
tic training that was so soon to be the hallmark of the Order.82 Our first example 
is the earliest southern French Dominican inquisitor, Ferrier Catalan. He was 
acting in this role by archiepiscopal authority by 1229, well before inquisition 
was entrusted to the Dominicans, and he died in 1257. He was not the same as 
the Ferrier Catalan who was a regent master in theology in Paris in the 1270s;?? 
moreover, this particular Ferrier Catalan also showed scant interest in doctrine 
when questioning Cathar followers. Occasionally one of these Cathar follow- 
ers had seen a Waldensian, and the questions that were then put by Ferrier or 
his collaborator Peter Durand showed that these inquisitors were following the 
model of the Narbonne Order.?* Thus Raynard of Palajac, questioned in 1244, 
confessed that he had often seen Waldensians living publicly at Saint-Paul- 
Cap-de-Joux around 1234, and then came out with a series of denials to ques- 
tions taken from the Narbonne Order’s list. He had not heard their preachings, 
or given or sent them anything, or been present at their holy supper, nor had 
any familiarity or dealings with them.35 The answer "Yes" to the question “Did 
you see a Waldensian?” elicited standard follow-up questions, but Ferrier was 
open to receiving and having the notary record other things. Appearing before 
him in 1244, Peter Daide "said that he had seen a certain Waldensian woman 
at Pradelles, and she stayed there a long time. And with her words and strong 
advice she led in Bernard Airoier, the same Waldensian woman's brother — so 
that the same Bernard Airoier left the castrum of Pradelles with her, and made 
himself a Waldensian. [Asked] about the date, he said it was about eighteen 
years ago.?9 Ferrier's way of interrogating someone who was principally a 


32 See Mark Gregory Pegg, The Corruption of Angels: The Great Inquisition of 1245-1246 
(Princeton, NJ:2001), 50. M. Michele Mulchahey's “First the Bow is Bent in Study”: Dominican 
Education before 1350 (Toronto: 1998) provides a useful corrective. 

33 Ferrier's mastership in theology is stated in Les inquisiteurs: Portraits de défenseurs de la 
foi en Languedoc (XIIIe-XIV® siècles), ed. Laurent Albaret (Toulouse: 2001), 33. The two men 
are distinguished in Thomas Kaeppeli, Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum Medii Aevi, vol.1 
(Rome: 1970), 279. 

34 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Collection Doat 23, fol. u8r; Collection Doat 24, 
fol. 13r. 

35 Ibid, fol. 158r. 

36 “dixit se vidisse apud Pradellas quandam mulierem Valdensem, quae stetit ibi diutius. Et 
induxit Bernardum Aeroerii, fratrem ipsius mulieris Valdensis, verbis suis et monitioni- 
bus, quod idem B. Airoerium recessit cum ipsa a castro de Pradellis et fecit se Valdensem." 
Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Collection Doat 23, fol. 139r. 
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follower of the Waldensians can only be inferred from one sentence of his, 
on an unknown woman, copied into an inquisitor's handbook. Its items sug- 
gest positive responses to questions taken from the Narbonne Order, seeing, 
hearing, giving and sending things, receiving in her house, and believing in 
the Waldensians and their errors. A tiny bit of doctrine was permitted entry 
through a follow-up to admitting hearing, presumably the question “And what 
did they say?" The answer was "They were preaching and saying that simply to 
take an oath and to kill anyone in justice is a sin."97 

Our second early inquisitor is Peter Seila, who was the first person to join 
Dominic and thus the first Dominican. At this point already aged around 
60, Seila was a wealthy and experienced member of the "capitalist" elite of 
Toulouse, and he had served in the Count of Toulouse's court.?® His questions 
elicited confessions that we glimpse through those parts that were extracted 
from the depositions for the composition of the culpe. These show that the 
basis was always responses to the questions about actions suggested by the 
Narbonne Order and the consultative and legislative texts of the period. Peter 
used participation at a supper on Holy Thursday as the main marker of fol- 
lowers belonging to the sect. Very striking in the culpe is the combination of 
formulaic elements and rich “surplus”# data. Waldensian followers talked to 
Seila about their use of texts, a Waldensian hospital and cemetery, the preach- 
ing of the Waldensian women, consultation of Waldensian medical practition- 
ers, opposition to swearing, and participation in disputations (one of them 
about the licitness of killing) with Cathars and Catholics. And emotion 
comes through, hardly dimmed by interrogation, translation into Latin, and 
the journey from deposition to culpa. One follower, Pana, had said "she loved 
the Waldensian Peter de Vals like an angel of God”.*! Many of the deponents 
were literate town-dwellers. The atmosphere in the room where interrogation 
took place must have been unusually relaxed, for a deal had been done: none 
of the suspects was going to get any punishment worse than wearing crosses 


37 Quellen, eds. Patschovsky and Selge, 63: “predicantium et dicentium, quod iurare simplic- 
iter et occidere quemquam pro iustitia est peccatum;" translated in Heresy, eds. Arnold 
and Biller, 266. 

38  Feuchter, Ketzer, 256—67. 

39  Forthe notion of "surplus" in records of interrogation, see Caterina Bruschi, “Magna dil- 
igentia est habenda per inquisitorem’: Precautions before Reading Doat 21-26, in Texts 
and the Repression of Medieval Heresy, eds. Caterina Bruschi and Peter Biller (York: 2003), 
81-110. 

40 Heresy, eds. Arnold and Biller, 226-32; Duvernoy, Inquisition en Quercy, passim. 

41 "Pana ... diligebat P. de Vals tanquam angelum Dei;” ibid., 68; translated in Heresy, eds. 
Arnold and Biller, 316. 
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or going on pilgrimage.*? It is difficult not to see Seila's age, worldly experi- 
ence, and lack of scholastic training also playing a part in the questioning that 
encouraged these statements. 

Little is known about the two who constitute our third example, Bernard of 
Caux and John of Saint-Pierre,*? beyond the records of their work as inquis- 
itors, and in particular what survives of depositions in front of them in the 
Lauragais in 1245-6. Though fragmentary, these still contain over 5000 interro- 
gations. While showing the familiar lines of questions found in the Narbonne 
Order, these contain one distinct feature. The two Dominicans put a question 
to followers of Cathars about their hearing of a quintet of specified doctrines. 
Whether they had developed this themselves or not, their application of these 
questions looks like a small and measured revolt against the marginalisation of 
doctrine in interrogations. The quintet was a brief and economical ideal type 
of Cathar theology: God's creation of visible things, the Eucharist, the value 
for salvation of baptism and marriage, and the resurrection of bodies. There 
was a parallel group for followers of Waldensians: the question whether they 
had heard the preaching or teaching about a trio, the sacrament,^^ the taking 
of oaths, and the doing of justice (executing criminals).# It seems that the 
inquisitors also put their question without leading. They asked, “On such-and- 
such a point, what did you hear from them?" One follower was taught not to lie, 
and another learnt a prayer from two Waldensian women.46 

Thirty years later little had changed. The question-list from ca. 1244 was 
repeated, with only tiny alterations, in an inquisitors' manual produced in 
southern France around 1273, Instruction in the Way one should Proceed against 
Heretics (Doctrina de modo procedendi contra haereticos).*” The only substan- 
tial deposition surviving from this period (1274) is that of Bernard Raymond 
Baranhon, a highly literate merchant and member of the consular elite of 


42 Established in the case of Montauban by Feuchter, Ketzer, 297-305. Seila's penances else- 
where in Quercy were also at the same light level. 

43  Inquisitors and Heretics, eds. Biller, Bruschi, and Sneddon, 316-17, nn. 5-6. 

44 No-one confessed hearing Waldensians talking about the sacrament, so we have to con- 
jecture the direction of the question — probably its validity when confected by a sinning 
priest. 

45 Toulouse, Bibliothèque municipale 609, fols. 98v, 234v, 2491, 249v, 250r. 

46 Ibid, fols. 98v, 249v. 

47  Onthe date and possible authorship of the Instruction — ed. Edmond Martene and Ursin 
Durand, Thesaurus novus anecdotorum, vol. 5 (Paris: 1717), cols. 1795-1814, and translated 
in Heresy, eds. Arnold and Biller, 270—288 - see Inquisitors and Heretics, eds. Biller, Bruschi, 
and Sneddon, 60-63, which also at 67-70 provides parallel editions of the question list in 
the Narbonne Order and the Instruction to enable comparison. 
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Toulouse. His depositions start with the old standard questions — whether he 
heard and saw heretics or Waldensians — and they also conclude with the tra- 
ditional question, whether he believed the Waldensians to be good men. These 
framed enquiries, based upon prior information, about his and two other cit- 
izens' possession and reading of books, and his views about the papacy.^? But 
fifty years later, when Bernard Gui was finishing his Treatise on the Practice 
of Inquisition (1323), the simple all-purpose questionnaire had gone.^? Within 
inquisitors' literature the genre of the description of a sect had been devel- 
oping. It was now the systematic account of an entity consisting of an organ- 
isation, way of life, mode of instruction and doctrines. There was a striking 
example of this in the separate descriptions of specific sects in the fifth part of 
Gui's treatise. This underlined the need for distinct and individual treatment. 
Just as there is not one medicine for all diseases, but specific ones for specific 
diseases, so there should be specific and distinct ways of questioning for each 
sect. Followers of the Waldensians now had their individual question-list, 
"Interrogatoria specialia ad illos de secta Valdensium."5? Though actions still 
predominated, the set list now specified doctrines. After the question whether 
she had seen and heard a Waldensian, the follow-up question was what she 
had she heard about oaths, purgatory, offerings for the dead, and indulgences. 
The follow-up to her admission that she had confessed sins to a Waldensian 
was whether she believed this helped the salvation of her soul. The question- 
list is original, not drawn by Gui from earlier texts. 

Gui wrote that his model interrogatories were only intended to give “a gen- 
eral idea about the questioning" (aliqualem examinandi noticiam),?! but his 
culpe suggest that the gap between model and practice was not large. Gui often 
noted at the end of the culpa that the suspect had denied the truth to begin 
with and had been reluctant to talk. The confession, he sometimes noted, 


48 Inquisitors and Heretics, ed. Biller, Bruschi and Sneddon, 578-91. 

49 Practica inquisitionis heretice pravitatis, ed. Célestin Douais (Paris: 1886). Gui referred to 
his work as Tractatus de practica (ibid., p. 1), not Practica inquisitionis. Reference to it as 
a Practica has led most scholars to see it simply as an instructional manual. Written in 
the wake of a papal commission to inquire into inquisition in Languedoc and the result- 
ing decree at the Council of Vienne (1311-12) reforming inquisition, the massive account 
of procedures provided in Gui's treatise provided a defence of the institution's work in 
Languedoc. 

50 Gui, Tractatus de practica, pars 5, cap. 2, $ 9, 256-257. Latin text with French transla- 
tion: Bernard Gui, Manuel de l'inquisiteur, vol. 1, ed. Guillaume Mollat (Paris: 1926), 76-83; 
translated in Heresies of the High Middle Ages, eds. Walter L. Wakefield and Austin P. Evans 
(New York: 1969), 402-404. 

51 Gui, Tractatus, pars 5, 237; Manuel de l'inquisiteur, ed. Mollat, vol. 1, 8-9; Heresies, ed. 
Wakefield and Evans, 378. 
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was “restricted and reserved” (diminuta et palliata). The word palliata means 
“cloaked,” “disguised,” or “involving trickery.’ Gui was noting a suspect's ver- 
bal evasiveness under questioning. In the description of Waldensians in his 
Treatise, he put alongside the interrogatory for followers two sections on such 
subterfuges. One was "On the artifices and deceptions with which they pro- 
tect themselves when replying,” the other “On the sophistries and duplicities 
of their words.” Gui introduced the first with a comment on the great difficulty 
of questioning Waldensians, differentiating the second chapter by making it 
apply to heretics in general.5? Since this digressing section was located within 
the chapter that dealt with Waldensians, only very attentive readers will have 
noticed the distinction Gui was making. While Gui provided the framework 
to these sections, much of their contents was drawn verbatim from an anony- 
mous treatise On the Inquisition of Heretics written much earlier, between 1253 
and 1261,5? and the Treatise of the Seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit, left incomplete 
by its author Stephen of Bourbon on his death around 1261.54 The reader can 
immediately see the passages that have been copied in Guillaume Mollat's edi- 
tion, where they are printed in italics.55 The two resulting sections are long and 
ornate, and they have a fictive feel. The grim reality of struggles by fully-fledged 
Waldensians when questioned had produced by the 1250s a reputation for 
trickiness and duplicity. A combination of Gui's own experience of followers' 
evasiveness and the weight of these earlier texts presumably persuaded Gui to 
make space - in his otherwise rather sober and very precise treatise — for the 
rather flowery expression of this tradition.55 

We need to note here that Gui's Treatise on the Practice of Inquisition contains 
no section directly devoted to torture, only passing comments.5 His extant 


n « 


52 “De astuciis et fallaciis quibus se contegunt in respondendo"; “De sophismatibus et 
duplicitatibus verborum ipsorum"; Gui, Tractatus, pars 5, cap. 2, $7-8, 252-256; Heresies, 
eds. Wakefield and Evans, 397-402. 

53 De inquisitione hereticorum, ed. Wilhelm Preger, *Der Tractat des David von Augsburg 
über die Waldesier” Abhandlungen der historischen Klassse der Königlichen bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften 14 (1878), 204—235. See on this, and its genre, Sackville, 
Heresy and Heretics, 139153. 

54 Ibid., 60-72; Heresy, eds. Arnold and Biller, 120-33. 

55 Manuel de linquisiteur, ed. Mollat, vol. 1, 64-76. 

56 See in general Jean-Pierre Cavaillé, “L'art des équivoques: Hérésie, inquisition et casu- 
istique. Questions sur la transmission d'une doctrine médiévale à l'époque moderne" 
Médiévales 43 (2002), 119-145, and, on prevarication about taking an oath in front of 
Jacques Fournier, Bueno, Defining Heresy, 55—57. See note 61 below. 

57 A discussion of what to do with obstinate fully-fledged heretics which concludes with 
the statement that they can be forced by torture to confess and name other heretics 
seems to generalise the case of the Cathar leader Peter Autier; Gui, Tractatus, pars 4, 218. 
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inquisition records contain no reference to him having tortured Waldensians 
or their followers.58 Gui did not discount the use of torture. But he had been 
appointed as a safe pair of hands, after years of bitter public controversy about 
inquisitors methods in Languedoc and an abuse scandal which had led to a 
Toulouse inquisitor's removal from office in 1301. It is likely that he confined 
the use of torture to rare cases. 

This chapter has been privileging southern France in part because around 
1.8 million words of records from the first century of inquisition are still extant, 
andin part because it was the most important laboratory of inquisition for the 
emergence of such records. But it was not the only one, and there is the risk 
of ignoring developments in inquisition elsewhere, in particular north of the 
Alps. Though no depositions survive, the inquisitions in the diocese of Passau 
seem to have been among the largest of those directed against Waldensians in 
the 13th century.59 An Austrian Dominican who took part in them - known to 
us as the Anonymous of Passau — produced a compilation of inquisition texts 
(ca.1260—66),9? which includes a formula for the questioning of a Waldensian. 
It begins thus. “It should be asked of the heretic, if he learnt some holy words 
[from the Epistles or the Gospel]; questioning him, when he began and with 
whom, [and] whether he taught lay people? Item, if he ever heard that secret 
teaching was forbidden, and that men have been burnt for such things: and [if] 
afterwards, despite this, he still did it. Item, whether he professes the name of 
some Order, that is to say, of the Poor of Lyons, and such-like.”6! The contrast is 


Other statements by Gui about torture are discussed in my forthcoming "Bernard Gui, 15 
January 1307.” 

58 The only torture is that of a Cathar follower; Livre des sentences, ed. Pales-Gobilliard, 732- 
33; translated in Heresy, eds. Arnold and Biller, 491. Since the index-entry for torture in 
Livre des sentences, ed. Pales-Gobilliard, 1794, has no page numbers, the whole text has to 
be searched. 

59  PeterSegl, Ketzer in Österreich: Untersuchungen über Häresie und Inquisition im Herzogtum 
Österreich im 13. und beginnenden 14 Jahrhundert (Paderborn: 1984), 153-270. 

60 Alexander Patschovsky, Der Passauer Anonymus: Ein Sammelwerk über Ketzer, Juden, 
Antichrist aus der Mitte des XIII. Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart: 1968), 138-150. 

61  [Pseudo-] Reinerus, “Liber contra Waldenses haereticos,’ as ed. in Jacob Gretser, 
Lucae Tudensis episcopi, scriptores aliquot succedanei contra sectam Valdensium, vol. 2 
(Ingolstadt, 1613), cap. 9, 84-86. "Quaeratur ab haeretico examinando. Primo, si aliqua 
sacra verba didicit, quando incepit, et cum quibus? An etiam laicos docuerit? Item, si 
unquam audierit praedicari, occultas doctrinas esse prohibitas, et propterea combustos 
homines, et tamen postea fecerit? Item, si profiteatur nomen alicuius Ordinis? Scilicet 
Pauperum de Lugduno, et Filium [sic; recte: similium].’ Patschovsky, Passauer Anonymus, 
66-67, provides this text in three recensions, in one of which the formula is “si aliqua 
sacra verba didicerit de epistolis vel evangelio" (“did he learn any holy words from the 
Epistles or the Gospel"). Note that the Passau Anonymous, like Bernard Gui, accuses 
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striking. To begin with, unlike the southern French interrogatories examined 
earlier, the questionnaire provided in this anthology is intended for a full- 
fledged Waldensian. The questions are nearly all about belief, and they imply a 
suspect with considerable and precise knowledge, at one point of the Order's 
inter-regional organisation. “Whether he ever got together money to send to 
the Brothers in Lombardy?”® It is suggestive that the inquisitor's compilation 
contains no equivalent list of questions for the Waldensians' followers. But 
there is nothing to validate or falsify the consequent conjecture, namely that 
this might tell us the Brothers loomed larger than their followers as the inquis- 
itors' targets in south-east Germany. 


3 Interrogation in the Later Middle Ages 


The later Middle Ages saw a vast diaspora of communities of followers of her- 
etics called Waldensians, and this chapter now becomes more panoramic as 
it turns to their inquisitions. The questions it raises are these. To what extent 
and how were the earlier models of interrogation transmitted to later medieval 
inquisitors? In what ways did these models change? 

Where one Order was entrusted with inquisition, the use of younger reli- 
gious as inquisition witnesses, and later on in their careers as deputy inquis- 
itors, may have ensured training and underpinned continuity of knowledge 
and practice within a region.9? There is usually no direct evidence of this, nor 
of the interchanges and discussions about the practice of inquisition that are 
likely to have occurred at the international fora provided by the regular general 
chapters of the mendicant Orders and the papal curia.9* Turning perforce to 


Waldensians of duplicity and evasiveness under questioning; Reinerus, Liber, ed. Gretser, 
vol. 2, cap. 9, 86. 

62 Ibid. cap. 9, 85: "Item an unquam collectam fecerit [ad mittendum] fratribus in 
Lombardia?" The fuller text is in the three recensions cited by Patschovsky, Passauer 
Anonymus, 67. 

63  Inquisitors and Heretics, eds. Biller, Bruschi, and Sneddon, 48-51. Large numbers appear 
in the lists of Dominican inquisitors empowered to act in north-western Italy compiled 
by Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori, 122-24, and by Tavuzzi, Renaissance Inquisitors, 9. It is dif- 
ficult not to conceive of transmission of know-how down the line. See also M. Michéle 
Mulchahey, "Summae inquisitorum and the Art of Disputation: How the Early Dominican 
Order Trained Its Inquisitors,' in Praedicatores Inquisitores — ı: The Dominicans and the 
Medieval Inquisition (Rome: 2004), 145-56. 

64 Peter Biller suggests Gui picking up inquisition news when at the curia, in his “Bernard 
Gui, Sex and Luciferanism,” in Praedicatores Inquisitores, (as previous note) 465. 
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other evidence, what can historians observe in and infer from literature used 
by later medieval inquisitors? 

Still extant is an early to mid-14th century Bohemian inquisitors' anthology- 
handbook.® This copied some of the formulae in Bernard Gui's treatise.66 
Definitions of categories — heretics, believers, suspects, hiders, concealers, 
receivers, defenders, supporters, the relapsed into heresy, and the relapsed into 
support — were copied from Instruction in the Way one should Proceed against 
Heretics. It is striking, then, that the Bohemian anthology ignored Bernard 
Gui's modern suit-the-sect interrogatories. It selected instead the simple all- 
purpose questionnaire for believers — originally from around 1244, but cop- 
ied here from the version in Instruction in the Way one should Proceed against 
Heretics.9" And it included the questionnaire for fully-fledged Waldensians 
from the Anonymous of Passau (ca.1260-66).68 Through this selection and jux- 
taposition it highlighted a traditional view. Its interrogations expected a great 
deal doctrinally from the fully-fledged Waldensian heretic and very little other 
than actions from their believers. 

The Directory for Inquisitors, written by the Dominican inquisitor Nicholas 
Eymeric and finished by him in Avignon in 1376, used and transmitted a lot of 
the earlier texts bearing on procedure and interrogation.® The categories of 
believers, defenders and supporters were outlined through extensive quota- 
tion and adaptation of mid-13th century texts. There were excerpts from the 
Council of Tarragona,?? and three questions devoted to discussing "believers", 
“defenders,” and “supporters,” which were adapted from the consultation of 
Guy Foulques; the source was acknowledged.” Through these a reader was 


65 Die Anfänge einer ständigen Inquisition im Böhmen: Einer Prager Inquisitoren-Handbuch 
aus der ersten Hälfte des 14. Jahrhunderts, ed. Alexander Patschovsky, (Berlin: 1975), 83-231. 
Another mid-14th century inquisitor's handbook used in German-speaking areas, extant 
in Linz, Studienbibliothek 177, is described in Quellen zur böhmischen Inquisition im 14. 
Jahrhundert, ed. Alexander Patschovsky (Munich: 1985), 130-51. 

66 See the index-entry under "Bernhard Gui,” in Patschovsky, Anfänge, 254. 

67 Ibid., 106-107. Other formulae are copied from the Instruction.; see the index-entry under 
“Doctrina’, 255. 

68  Patschovsky, Anfänge, 102-103. 

69 On Eymeric, see Claudia Heimann, Nicolaus Eymerich (vor 1320-1399), praedicator veridi- 
cus, inquisitorintrepidus, doctor egregius: Leben und Werk eines Inquisitors (Münster: 2001). 
We follow Heimann in using the last emended early modern edition: Nicolaus Eymericus, 
Directorium Inquisitorum, ed. Francisco Peña [Pegna] (Venice: 1607). 

70 Eymeric, Directorium, pars 2, 220-222: ex Concilio Tarraconae excerpta. These excerpts 
contain the definitions provided in the first section of the Council, "Queritur qui dicantur 

." ("The question is raised, who should be called ..."); Texte zur Inquisition, ed. Selge, 

51-52; Heresy, eds. Arnold and Biller, 219-220. 


71 Eymeric, Directorium, pars 2, q. 50, 366; q. 52, 370; q. 53, 372. 
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kept aware of the old “actions not beliefs" approach to a believer. Similarly, four 
questions in the first part of the Directory used the vocabulary of explicit and 
implicit faith, while investigating the lower standards of explicit faith required 
from the simple.’? “The simple should not be questioned about the subtleties 
of faith, except where there is suspicion that they have been corrupted by her- 
etics.’73 But a later question introduced a modification. “Even among the sim- 
ple,” wrote Eymeric, “one should assign [various] levels. For literate laymen are 
obliged to believe more than illiterate ones. And among the illiterate, those to 
whose ears the word of God is preached daily are bound to believe more than 
peasants, who hear the word of God more rarely.”74 

Inthe third part of the Directory an introductory section entitled "The things 
to be observed by inquisitors when questioning heretics" follows and expands 
Bernard Gui on the formulation of different interrogatories according to the 
diversity of sects.’° Eymeric does not, however, provide these individually tai- 
lored interrogatories, contenting himself with a short list of the "exterior" signs 
of each sect. The very brief "Exterior signs by which Waldensian heretics are 
known”76 refers the reader back to a section in the previous part, “On the her- 
esies of the Waldensians,’ which in turn depends mainly on Bernard Gui for a 
list of twenty doctrines.”” 

The Waldensians and Beghards try as far as possible to conceal the truth, 
Eymeric wrote, and he continued with the particular charge, that “they cloak 
themselves as far as they can with canny and crafty replies"? He then devel- 
ops what Gui wrote into "On the ten ways heretics apply themselves to cover- 
ing their errors,” through evasions and sophisms."? Waldensian heretics were 
prone to palliatio, duplicities, and equivocations in covering up these beliefs. 
Here Eymeric again followed Gui, and perhaps also Gui's source. 


72 Ibid, parsı, qs. 4-7, 60-63. 

73 Ibid, pars 1, q. 4, 61: "Simplices enim non sint examinandi de subtilitatibus fidei, nisi 
quando habetur suspicio, quod sint ab haereticis depravati." 

74 "Inter laicos etiam simplices est gradus assignare, quia ad amplius credendum tenentur 
tam laici litterati, quam illiterati. Et etiam illiteratos ad ampliora credenda tenentur illi, 
quorum auribus Dei verbum in ecclesia quotidie praedicatur, quam rustici, qui rarius 
audiunt verbum Dei"; ibid., pars 1, q. 12, 74. 

75 Ibid. pars 3, 429. This third part does not have numbered sections. 

76 Ibid. pars 3, 441. 

77 lbid. pars2, q. 14, 278-279. 

78 Ibid. pars 3, 425, 429. 

79 Ibid, pars 3, 430-431: "De modis decem hereticorum, quibus errores suos obtegere 
student." 
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In general, Eymeric preserves and expands older texts. Sometimes his source 
is not immediately self-evident, for example his attribution to the Waldensians of 
the claim that women as well as men have the power from God, like the apostles, to 
hear confessions and impose salutary penances.®° There are several new or added 
emphases. There had been perceptible reserve in Gui's reference to sexual immo- 
rality among the Waldensians, to things that are “said to occur in some regions.’®! 
In what is — as we shall see later — a sign of the times, Eymeric adds to the sexual 
allegations and underlines them by writing about them twice. "It is licit — so they 
say and this is what they do - for anyone among them [male] to mix carnally with 
anyone of them [female], in the dark, indiscriminately, at any time and as often as 
they are excited by carnal desires.’®? In procedure, there is increased bureaucracy 
in the registration of the personal details of the person who is about to be ques- 
tioned: place and diocese of origin; who the parents are, whether they are alive or 
dead, what their names are, and, if they are alive, where they live; where the per- 
son was brought up; and in what places she has lived.83 Finally — and in contrast 
to Gui's Treatise on the Practice of Inquisition — torture now at last has direct and 
autonomous treatment, and a large presence. One section provides instructions 
and a form for sentencing someone to "questions and tortures" ("quaestionibus et 
tormentis"; in classical and medieval Latin the word “quaestio” means question- 
ing under torture). In a later section containing 130 questions on the practice of 
inquisition, question 61 is “On questions and torments.’* 

Bernard Gui's treatise is extant in only a handful of manuscripts? and the 
Bohemian inquisitors’ handbook only in one. By contrast, libraries as far to 
the north as the cathedral chapter in Gniezno and as far to the south as the 
Dominican convent in Barcelona were to own copies of Eymeric's very pop- 
ular work.86 While there was no Holy Office, the diffusion and reading of the 


80 Ibid. pars 2, q. 14, 7th error, 278. 

81  SeeBiller's discussion of this passage in "Bernard Gui, Sex and Luciferanism." 

82 Eymeric, Directorium, pars 2, q. 14, 16th error, 279: “est (ut dicunt, et ipsi faciunt) in tene- 
bris licitum, quemlibet cum qualibet indistincte carnaliter commisceri, quandocunque, 
et quotiescunque carnalibus desideriis stimulentur" Eymeric returns to the point briefly 
when discussing the exterior signs of Waldensians, pars 3, 441. 

83 Ibid, pars 3, 421. 

84 Ibid. pars 3, “De tertio modo terminandi processuum fidei per tormenta,’ 480—481; pars 3, 
"Quaestiones 130 super practica,” q. 61, 591-592. 

85 Thomas Kaeppeli and Emilio Panella, Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum Medii Aevi, vol.1 
(Rome: 1970), 222, and vol. 4 (Rome: 1993), 51, list seven. 

86 Heimann, Nicolaus Eymerich, 175-179. Tavuzzi, Renaissance Inquisitors, 34-5, says that the 
Directorium was not well-known in Italy before printing. This might be modified by sure 
knowledge of the medieval ownership of the five manuscripts listed by Heimann, whose 
current locations - in Asti, Bologna, Milan, Naples and Turin — are suggestive. 
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Directory for Inquisitors probably contributed something to standardisation of 
knowledge of procedures across later medieval Christendom. 

Let us turn to some of the substantial records that survive of depositions by 
Waldensians interrogated in the 14th and 15th centuries in Piedmont (1335, 1373, 
1387), Szezecin (1392-4), Strasbourg (1400), Fribourg (1430), and Dauphine and 
Piedmont in the closing years of the ı5th century. To recapitulate our earlier 
map of inquisitorial regions: the inquisitors on the Lombard side of the Alps 
were usually Dominicans, following the old territorial division of inquisition in 
Italy, and on the French side Franciscans; in accord with the Council of Vienne 
they acted with the episcopate, and sometimes a bishop or archbishop took a 
leading role. A Dominican led inquisition in Fribourg, assisted by a Franciscan 
Guardian (rector of a convent) and an official of the diocese of Lausanne. In 
Rhineland cities, where with one exception the depositions do not survive, 
there tended also to be a mix of Dominicans and the episcopate. This was in 
contrast to the eastern side of German-speaking lands where from the Baltic 
in the north down to Austria in the south inquisition was dominated in the 
years around 1400 by a monk of the Celestine Order, Peter Zwicker. A large and 
remarkable exception was Strasbourg. There the interrogation of the followers 
of the Waldensians was in the hands of the city council, and the record was 
taken down in German. 

Equipped with a mandate authorising him, an inquisitor arrived in a local- 
ity. In his request of 24 August 1487, asking the parish clergy of the dioceses 
of Embrun and Turin to publish letters citing those guilty of heresy to appear 
in Briancon, Alberto dei Capitani began with the centuries-old tradition, the 
offer of a period of grace." It was at this stage, the start of a campaign, that 
the inquisitor would accumulate a dossier of names and information about 
the sect, often beginning with the local clergy. It is striking that inquisitors 
often used some implicated and knowledgeable women as the keys to unlock 
their communities. In Giaveno in 1335 the Dominican inquisitor Alberto de 
Castellario began by asking who was “infamed” of Waldensianism, questioning 
first two local priests about them, then two women, and then another local 
priest, before he turned to lay men.88 The preliminary to the Strasbourg pro- 
ceedings in 1400 was the questioning of priests and five women.8° At the start 


87 Jean Marx, L'Inquisition en Dauphiné: Etude sur le développement et la répression de l'héré- 
sie et de la sorcellerie du XIVe siécle au début du régne de Francois Ier (Bibliotheque de 
l'École des Hautes Études, Sciences Historiques et Philologiques) 206e fasc. (Paris: 1914), 
95 note 2. 

88 Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori, 163—64. 

89 Quellen, ed. Modestin, 88-104, 152-91; Modestin, Ketzer, 28-46. 
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of the Fribourg proceedings, on 23-25 March, evidence was taken down from 
local priests and five women were interrogated.9° Although there is no record 
of the beginning of Zwicker's enquiry in Szczecin in 1392, the inquisitor's 
"agent" (procuratrix) here was a woman called Tylss.?! 

In Fribourg and Strasbourg subsequent questioning was clearly informed 
by this preliminary information gathering, and also by an only rarely traceable 
mixture of the inquisitor's and his household's knowledge of the sect and a 
question-list. Questions continued to follow broadly a pattern that is recognis- 
ably a descendant of the model developed in the 1230s-40s. After the formal 
preliminaries, apart from those cases where the interrogator had a particular 
piece of prior information with which he wished to start, the first question 
was still about the first contact with a Waldensian. The follow-up questions 
were about when, where, how often, and who else was there. The actions con- 
tinued to include being part of assemblies, confessing and hearing preaching. 
The subsequent question continued to lead to doctrine: *what did he or they 
say?" But there were developments and changes in procedure. There are traces 
here and there of the more bureaucratic registration of the deponent's details, 
including names and origin or current habitation of both her parents, that we 
saw recommended in Eymeric's Directory. It is most systematic in the records 
of Zwicker's interrogations, which extended also to where parents were buried, 
and notation about the deponent - in the margin or at the head of a leaf - that 
she was "nata in secta,” “born in the sect”. Reference to torture is not so rare as 
it was in the 13th century. In the (extreme) case of one inquisitor interrogat- 
ing in Piedmont in 1387-8, Antonio da Settimo, there is frequent occurrence 
of the formulae "the lord inquisitor is not happy" (“non est contentus domi- 
nus inquisitor") at the end of a first deposition followed by "she has remem- 
bered better" (*melius recordata") at the start of her second deposition.?? Four 
women providing information early in the Fribourg enquiries were tortured.?? 

Confession had climbed up the ladder of the questions that were put. For 
Peter Seila (1236-41), as we saw, the marker of Waldensian adherence had been 


go Quellen, ed. Tremp, 70-73, 30413, 435-41. 

91 Quellen, ed. Kurze, 209. In Peter Zwicker's 1395 treatise against Waldensians, while com- 
munities were visited by itinerant Waldensian Brothers, locally it was women were the 
“inducers” of people into the sect; “Cum dormirent homines,” ed. Gretser, c. 11, 212; Peter 
Biller, “Women and Dissent,” in Medieval Holy Women in the Christian Tradition c. roo -c. 
1500, eds. Alastair Minnis and Rosalynn Voaden (Turnhout: 2010), 148-150. 

92 See the description of one case by Benedetti, "Le procès contre Antonio Blasi,” 35, and 
more generally Cameron, Reformation of the Heretics, 67. Antonio da Settimo is discussed 
in section 4 below. 

93 Quellen, ed. Tremp, 316-17, 424; another was threatened with torture, ibid., 579. 
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attendance at the ceremony of blessing bread on holy Thursday, and confes- 
sion was something only rarely glimpsed. It became more prominent: it was a 
regular item in Bernard Gui's interrogations. And now it was at top of the lad- 
der, the marker of the date of a person's entry into the sect for Zwicker, and for 
Alberto dei Capitani the first question to put: “Did she confess ... ?"9^ Actions 
continued naturally to preoccupy the policeman in the later medieval inquis- 
itor. But doctrines occupied a larger proportion of the questions, and these 
could extend to a very long list of points about virtually every pious practice 
in the later medieval Church. Finally, some records now contained meetings 
where lights were put out and indiscriminate sex followed. The topic these sug- 
gest - the relationship between deposition records and truth - is examined in 
the next and concluding part of this chapter. 


4 The Question about Reality 


1692 saw the publication of a remarkable work about inquisition by Philip van 
Limborch.?5 

Its first part was a history of the inquisition, the second an edition of Bernard 
Gui's culpe and sentences. In the first part Limborch used Gui, Eymeric and 
other evidence to provide a detailed and lengthy account of inquisitors' inter- 
rogations of suspects of heresy. He carefully described inquisitors using pre- 
existing interrogatories, notaries recording in Latin, and such pressures as long 
and harsh imprisonment. His sober and sceptical conclusion was that all of 
this led to people confessing "everything, even those things that had never 
occurred to them in their minds."96 

This was an ancient charge. The Franciscan Bernard Délicieux had made 
the point often and powerfully in the sermons he had preached against inqui- 
sition in the years around 1300, and he was still arguing it when he himself 
was interrogated and tortured in 1319. "If St. Peter and St. Paul were before the 


94 Jules Chevalier, Mémoire historique sur les hérésies en Dauphiné avant le XVI* siècle 
(Valence: 1890), 145-51. The result was a great deal of evidence on confession; Cameron, 
Reformation of the Heretics, 87. 

95 Historia inquisitionis, cui subiungitur Liber sententiarum inquisitionis Tholosanae ab anno 
Christi mcccvii ad annum mcccxxii (Amsterdam: 1692). Limborch was the dedicatee 
of John Locke's Letter on Toleration, indicated only by a cryptogram on the title-age of 
the first edition; John Locke, Epistola de Tolerantia: A Letter on Toleration, ed. Raymond 
Klibansky (Oxford: 1968), xviii and plate 1. 

96 “omnia, etiam quae nunquam ipsis in mentem venerunt"; Limborch, Historia 
Inquisitionis, 2776. 
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inquisitors, no matter how much they were and are good Christians, the inquis- 
itors would treat them so badly that they would confess heresy.”?” It remains a 
modern preoccupation, and has a particular role in contemporary controversy 
about the medieval Church's fantasising "construction" of sects. 

This is the background to the concluding part of this chapter. Its question 
is, what was the relationship between the knowledge present in or constructed 
by the records of interrogations of Waldensians and the past realities of those 
who were interrogated? Its tactic is to approach the problem through the dis- 
cussion of three things: question-lists, history, and sex. 


4.1 Inquisitors’ Use of Question-Lists 

Reading the depositions or deposition-based culpe of Waldensian followers 
questioned by later medieval inquisitors can be tedious. They seem repetitive. 
Each follower appears to say more or less what the previous one said. The dep- 
ositions immediately conjure up in the mind of the reader the image of the 
scene: an inquisitor using an interrogatory, putting the questions it specified 
to follower after follower, and extracting from these intimidated suspects vir- 
tually identical answers. The modern editor of the 195 still extant depositions 
from Szczecin in 1392-94, Dietrich Kurze, found the answers to questions on 
doctrine so repetitive and formulaic that he decided to omit most of this mate- 
rial from his edition. It is removed from 183 of the 195 depositions, and he pub- 
lished only 12 in full.98 The question-list was producing identikit confessions. 
Or Kurze thought it was. 

We are driven back to the question-list. There was no centralised bureau 
issuing standard interrogatories. We can look at the question-list which Bernard 
Gui used, which is extant in his Treatise on Practice. He probably developed it 
himself, drawing on his own experience; it shows his characteristic preference 
for economy. Later on, as we have seen, Eymeric’s widely diffused Directory 
said much about questioning, but did not, however, provide an interrogatory 
for Waldensian followers. At best, if he had access to a copy of the Directory, 
an inquisitor could use it as one of his resources when elaborating his own 


97 “Si sanctus Petrus et sanctus Paulus essent coram inquisitoribus, quantumcumque fuer- 
int et sint boni Christiani, inquisitors eos ita male tractarent quod facerent eos heresim 
confiteri"; Processus Bernardi Delitiosi: The Trial of Fr. Bernard Délicieux, 3 September — 8 
December 1319, ed. Alan Friedlander (Philadelphia PA: 1996), 72. 

98 Quellen, ed. Kurze, 29-30. Nos 3, 15, 16, 40, 49, 62, 88, 141, 156, 170, 185 and 195 were pub- 
lished in full. Alexander Patschovsky’s review in Deutsches Archiv 34 (1978), 589-590, dis- 
cusses the consequences of the omissions. See the discussion by Cameron, Waldenses, 
184, of the repetitiveness of Alberto dei Capitani’s depositions. 
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question-list. The interrogatory used by Peter Zwicker is extant, in shorter and 
longer versions, often surviving within an anthology of texts related to his 
inquisition that bears in some manuscripts the heading Processus Petri, Peter's 
Proceedings.9? Though the very repetitive nature of Alberto dei Capitani's dep- 
ositions suggests the use of a question-list, the text of his question-list — if he 
used one - is not extant. 

Very different levels of knowledge and area of experience lay behind such 
lists. At one end of the spectrum was Zwicker, together with Gui the most 
knowledgeable of the inquisitors who take a bow in this chapter. He had 
been involved in the conversion of a number of Waldensian masters at Erfurt 
around 1391, from which he will have gained an inside view. Their confes- 
sions are likely to have formed the basis of a formal description of the way 
of life of the Waldensian sect, notable for its sobriety of approach and detail, 
that is contained in Peter's Proceedings. At some stage he came to read letters 
that had been written in a polemical exchange between current and former 
Waldensians in the years around 1370, and the treatise he was to write in 1395 
against Waldensian doctrine shows deep theological grasp of the Waldensian 
position.!°° The question-list will have been elaborated by Zwicker himself or 
a close collaborator, drawing upon this considerable data-base and upon an 
inquisitor's compilation in Zwicker's possession, in which the consultations 
of Avignon and Guy Foulques continued to feature. Zwicker spelled out ques- 
tions on articles of faith and items of practice — invoking saints, believing 
saints can help us, fasting on their vigils and celebrating their feasts, having 
a patron apostle, being confirmed, praying for the souls of the dead, believing 
there were only two paths after this life, and purgatory. The list covers about 
ninety items. Zwicker was less interested than Gui in economy, and he wanted 
coverage. 

At the other end of the spectrum was Alberto dei Capitani. A complaint 
was made about him in 1507. According to this, dei Capitani was ill-equipped 
for the job. He was ignorant of the local language. And he was only about 
twenty-two years old.!?! We can conjecture that the question-list he used was 
based on the knowledge of the more informed members of his household and 


99  Biller, Waldenses, 263. The two versions are edited in Kurze, Quellen, 73-5, and Jacob 
Gretser, Lucae Tudensis episcopi, scriptores aliquot succedanei contra sectam Valdensium, 
vol. 2 (Ingolstadt: 1613), 314-17. The shorter version, in Kurze's edition, is used in the dis- 
cussion below. 

100 “Cum dormirent homines,” as ed. in Gretser, Lucae Tudensis episcopi, vol. 2, 203-290; 
Biller, Waldenses, chapters 15-16; Välimäki, Heresy in Late Medieval Germany. 

101 Marx, Inquisition, 259; Cameron, Waldenses, 194. 
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local clergymen. But we do not know this, nor do we see anything else at dei 
Capitani’s disposal that could rival the remarkable resources that were availa- 
ble to Zwicker. 

Let us juxtapose Zwicker's interrogatory and the records of his questioning. 
Here is a pair of questions. *How did you regard them (i.e. the Waldensians)? 
Did you think they were good and holy men, walking the earth [following] the 
life of the apostles? And that they had power from God to preach the word of 
God, hear confessions, impose penances and absolve from sins — better than 
the Church's priests or equally? Did you regard them as priests consecrated by 
some Catholic pope or bishop? Or sent by them to do these sorts of things?"!02 
Here are replies recorded in some of the depositions. Katherina replied that 
"she regarded them as good just men, as she had been told, but she will not 
have believed they could celebrate masses publicly.” Tele said she regarded 
them "as good men, like Christ's apostles, who would go round and preach in 
the world, and she presumed they were priests from this, that they were well 
educated, though she did not think they were ordained by bishops, nor will she 
have seen them having tonsures.”!0* Gyrtrud replied that “she regarded them as 
good men, teaching the way of life; and [she thought of them as] remitting sins 
better than priests, and she did not [regard] them as priests."105 

These are not quite so formulaic as they appeared to Kurze. True, depo- 
nents were recorded using some of the wording of Zwicker's questions. But 
they usually subtracted some things, and they also added. Their additions 
included some things that seem to have been in their minds, things not spelled 
out within, or implicitly suggested by, the questions. The questions were, of 
course, part of Zwicker's model of a typical follower's beliefs. The fact that it 
was a well-informed model makes this a complex point. By putting the ques- 
tions, Zwicker certainly marked out the area in which there was going to be 


102 “Quales ipsos reputabas? Putabas eos bonos et sanctos homines, vite apostolorum in terris 
ambulantes? Et quod haberent potestatem a Deo verbum Dei predicandi, confessiones 
audiendi, peitencias injungendi et a peccatis absolvendi, melius quam sacerdotes eccle- 
siae, vel equaliter? Reputabas eos presbiteros ab aliquo papa, vel episcopo katholico, con- 
secratos? Vel ab his ad huiusmodi faciendo missos"; Quellen, ed. Kurze, 73-4. I have altered 
the editor's punctuation. See now Välimäki, Heresy in Late Medieval Germany, chapter 9. 

103 “pro bonis iustis hominibus, sicud ei dictum fuerat, attamen non crediderit eos potuisse 
missas celebrare;" Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, Cod. Novi 348, fol. 26r. 

104 “bonos homines sicud apostolos Christi, qui transsirent et predicarent in mundo, et pre- 
sumpsit eos presbiteros ex eo, quod bene literati, attamen non credidit eos ordinatos ab 
episcopis, nec viderit eos deferre tonsuras"; Quellen, ed. Kurze, 11. 

105 “bonos homines, docentes viam vite, et dimittentes peccata presbiteris melius, et non 
presbiteros"; Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, Cod. Helmst. 403, fol. 53v. 
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testimony, and what was produced in this area was certainly coloured by the 
questions. But this exchange between inquisitor and deponent was not quite 
what the word "stereotyping" suggests. 


4.2 History 

Our problem is the absence of a control. Usually we do not have other evidence 
about the “reality” on which deponents were questioned. But there is an excep- 
tion. This is Waldensian thought about history: the notion that the Church 
had failed at the time of Pope Sylvester and the donation of Constantine; 
and the idea the Waldensians went back to the apostles or to a group that left 
the Church at the time of the Donation. Here there is other evidence, and it 
includes extant Waldensian texts. Further, the clarity with which the evidence 
can be divided into two streams — on the one hand the tradition of thought 
among Waldensians, and on the other hand their followers’ responses to 
inquisitors — makes it an illuminating test-case. 

Among the Waldensians an explicit notion of history goes right back to the 
beginning: Valdes. It was his opinion, wrote Moneta of Cremona (who was excep- 
tionally well-informed about Valdes)!06 that the Church had been destroyed at 
the time of Pope Sylvester.!°” Already by 1218 Waldensians were remembering 
what Valdes had said, and the tradition of history among them was in part oral, 
but it was also textual. A Waldensian account of history, the Book of the Elect 
(Liber Electorum) circulated among German-speaking Waldensians in Latin, 
who both read it and committed it to memory. A Romance vernacular version 
of the same text was among the little books carried around by the Waldensians 
of Piedmont and Dauphiné. Waldensian history was still being recounted by 
one of the last Waldensian Brothers, in 1530.108 


106 Lucy J. Sackville, “The Textbook Heretic: Moneta of Cremona’s Cathars,’ in Cathars in 
Question, ed. Antonio Sennis (York: 2016), 219-20. 

107 Moneta of Cremona asks "if it was licit for Valdes to leave the Roman Church, in order to 
restore the Church, [which] according to his false opinion was destroyed in Sylvester" (“Si 
licitum fuit Valdesio exire de Romana Ecclesia, ut restitueret Ecclesiam secundum suam 
falsam opinionem in Silvestro destructam"); Adversus Catharos et Valdenses libei quinque, 
ed. Thomas Ricchini (Rome: 1743), 408a; the passage is not in the canon of texts usu- 
ally used in scholarship on Valdes. It is discussed in Peter Biller, “Moneta’s Confutation of 
Heresies and the Valdenses" in Identità Valdesi tra passato e presente, ed. Susanna Peyronel 
Rambaldi (Turin: 2016), 37-8. 

108 Biller, Waldenses, chapters 10-11; Peter Biller, "Medieval Waldensian followers construc- 
tion of history: Jacqueta, Perroneta, the Old One zum Hirtze and Peyronette,” in “Una 
strana gioia di vivere": A Grado Giovanni Merlo, eds. Marina Benedetti and Maria Luisa 
Betri (Milan: 2010), 181-98; Benedetti, “Il processo contro Peironeta di Beauregard.” 
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In 131 a weaver called Jaqueta was interrogated by Bernard Gui. Gui's inter- 
rogatory for Waldensian followers included what they had heard: "item, if she 
has ever heard their preaching or teaching admonitions or words; item, about 
the words, what she heard from them, and about their teaching." The questions 
went on to specific themes, the first of them being a question which could put 
words in her mouth: “item, what she heard from them about an oath, whether 
it is always and in every case a sin."!?? The following questions — about purga- 
tory, offerings for the dead and indulgences — were open, and did not lead her 
in this way. Although it seems from the culpe that Gui's questions did do quite 
a lot of fitting supporters into a template of the typical Waldensian supporter, 
like the interrogatory they were in a spectrum which ranged from the leading 
question (“Did they say x?") to the directed but open question “What did they 
say about x?" And they included the completely open question “What did they 
say?" It was in response to such an open question that Jaqueta made the follow- 
ing statement. "The Waldensians themselves were from those disciples who 
have descended from the disciples and apostles of Christ, to whom he gave his 
power of binding and loosing, and that they had that power which Christ gave 
to the blessed Peter and [the blessed Peter gave] to others after him.”10 

The Waldensians preaching to their followers in late 14th-century Strasbourg 
used the version of history contained in the Book of the Elect. In 1400 a follower 
remembered the preaching and produced a slightly bowdlerised version of 
what they had said. "The Winklers [= the Waldensians] also gave her to under- 
stand, that two hundred years before the faith was almost decayed. And there 
were at the same time two of them, [who] were called Waldensium, went to 
travel to Rome to the Pope. And they had obtained from him the faith, which 
they said [- proclaimed], and this should be the right faith, and the Pope had 
commended Christendom to them for this [right] faith, in order to bring the 
faith back." 


109 “item, si unquam audivit predicationem aut doctrinam seu admonitions aut verba 
ipsorum; item, de verbis que audivit ab eis et de doctrina ipsorum; item, quid audivit ab 
eis de juramento, utrum semper et in omni casu sit peccatum"; Gui, Manuel, ed. Mollat, 
vol. 1, 76; Heresies, eds. Wakefield and Evans, 402. 

110 “ipsi Valdenses erant de illis discipulis qui descenderunt a discipulis et apostolis Christi, 
quibus dedit potestatem suam ligandi et solvendi, et quod ipsi habebant illam potestatem 
quam Christus dedit beato Petro et aliis post eum"; Gui, Livre des sentences, ed. Pales- 
Gobilliard, 1576-78. 

111 “Sihat ouch geseit, das in die winckeler zu verstonde gebent, das vor zwey hundert joren 
der geloube vaste abe were gangen und werent zü denselben ziten zwene, were[nt] 
genant Waldensium, die worent gen Rome gefaren z dem bobest und hetten an dem 
erworben den gelouben, den si seitent, und solte daz der rehte gloube sin, und hette in der 
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There are only a few such statements about history made by followers. They 
were usually women, and they are to be found over a widely scattered range of 
later medieval depositions. Their contents are not relevant to the present dis- 
cussion, but their existence is. They are patently not responses to question-lists. 
Nor could they have been found in some standardised theological account of 
Waldensians read by inquisitors all over Christendom. They provide compel- 
ling confirmation of the existence, alongside the inquisitor's template, of room 
for the recording of relatively unmediated statements of material that was in 
the mind of the person being questioned. 


4-3 Sex and Luciferanism 

Depositions could be polar opposites, fabricating reality or recording it. A strik- 
ing example of this is provided by depositions that include sex and Luciferanism. 
The rumours were already strong in the early 14th century. “There is the heresy 
of a sect of some who are called ‘Waldensians, who gather together at specific 
times in such a way that they are in one group and the women are in another, 
and when the lights have been put out, they mix with each other and they 
call this the *mix^"!? Written in 1326, this was probably based on knowledge of 
what was being said in Piedmont gained by Bernard Gui and a Franciscan the- 
ologian who was travelling with him through the region in 1318. These things 
were also being put about in northern Europe. In 1315 Waldensians in Swidnica 
were questioned about indiscriminate sex and worship of Lucifer,!? and in 
1336 and 1338 some heretics, almost certainly Waldensians, were tried and 
burnt as “Luciferans” in Angermünde in Brandenburg.!!* Eymeric’s repetition 
of the sexual charges in 1376, as we have seen, secured their wide diffusion in 
later medieval Europe. 


bobest die kristenheit dozu empfohlen, [und] den gloube wider zu bringende”; Quellen, 
ed. Modestin, 113. 

112 "Moderno autem tempore est heresis aliquorum vocatorum ‘Valdencium,’ qui certis tem- 
poribus congregant se ita quod sunt ad unam partem et mulieres ad aliam partem, et 
extinctis tunc luminibus commiscent se, et istud vocant ‘mixtum’”; Paris, Bibliothèque 
nationale de France, Ms. Lat. 3068, fol. 58vb. See the discussion in Biller, “Bernard Gui, Sex 
and Luciferanism,” 465-70. 

113 Alexander Patschovsky, “Waldenserverfolgung in Schweidnitz, 1315,” Deutsches Archiv 36 
(1980), 137-76. 

114 Dietrich Kurze, "Zur Ketzergeschichte der Mark Brandenburg und Pommerns vorne- 
hmlich im 14. Jahrhundert: Luziferianer, Putzkeller und Waldenser” Jahrbuch für die 
Geschichte Mittel- und Ostdeutschlands 16/17 (1968), 50-94; Quellen, ed. Kurze, 61-2. 

115 See note 82 above. 
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Let us examine here and compare two sets of depositions containing this 
material, separated by only five years but over 1000 kilometres. They are the 
records of interrogations carried out by the Dominican inquisitor Antonio da 
Settimo!!6 in Piedmont in 1387,17 and by Peter Zwicker in Szczecin in 1392. 

Da Settimo interrogated: a number of adherents of Waldensians (i), a 
Franciscan tertiary called Antonio Galosna, who had been in many “synagoge 
(congregations) of Waldensians" (ii),!8 and the mainly Cathar Giacomo Bech 
(iii). Sex had a slight presence in the depositions of (1) and (iii). It was the larg- 
est concern of (ii). Folio after folio, Galosna was recorded confessing about a 
"congregation ("synagoga") of Waldensians" in one village after another, lead- 
ing up to the extinction of lights and the pronunciation of a formula. This was 
a distillation of passages in the Apocalypse — “Hold fast to what you have got" — 
and in the practice in the darkened room meant “grab the one next to you."!!? 
Then there was sex. 

Some inquisitors were energetic, some lazy, some very knowledgeable and 
well-equipped for the task, some rather bad at it: a varied bunch. It is unsur- 
prising that one can sometimes pick up their personal imprint on the records 
they left. So, Gui's intellectual passion for names, expressed in treatises which 
begin with the word, Nomina, found its counterpart in interrogations which 
produced semantically precise data on the names of *Waldensians." The pen- 
chant for quick assessment of a person's mental capacity that can be found 
in Zwicker's depositions may well go back to the fact that he had once been a 
school teacher. 


116 On Settimo, see Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori, chapter 5; Patria and Pazé, "L'eresia diffusa," 
122 and note 22. This chapter uses the edition by Girolamo Amati, “Processus contra 
Valdenses in Lombardia superiori, anno 1387,” Archivio storico italiano, series 3 (1865), I, 
part 2, 3-52, and 11, part 1, 3-61, rather than the recent re-edition and translation by Patria 
and Pazé in their "L'eresia diffusa,” cited in note 8 above. The passages cited are from 11, 
part 1. 

117 Among accounts of the sexual charges in Piedmont, Cameron's treatment is outstand- 
ing: Reformation of the Heretics, 108-11, and Waldenses, 165, 174-5, 192. See Merlo, Eretici 
e inquisitori, 71-73, and Kathrin Utz Tremp, Von der Häresie zur Hexerei: "Wirkliche" und 
imaginäre Sekten im Spätmittelalter (Hannover: 2008), 209-228. Gabriel Audisio argues 
that the charges should be taken seriously in his Les Vaudois du Luberon: Une minorite 
en Provence (1460-1560) (Gap: 1984), 261-64. See also Benedetti, Processi contro Tommaso 
Guiot, 41, 117, and I margini delleresia, 7-8, 14-17, 103-10. 

118 On Galosna, see Cameron, Waldenses, 165, 170 and 172-6, and Patria and Pazé, “L'eresia 
diffusa,” 119-20. 

119 The words in the depositions, usually a variation on “Qui habet, teneat,” are based on “Id 
quod habetis, tenete" and "tene quod habes" (Apocalypse 2.25 and 3.11), translated in the 
Douay-Rheims bible as “that which you have, hold fast" and “hold fast that which thou 
hast;" Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori, 72. 
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What, then, of da Settimo’s imprint? What can we make out of this inquis- 
itor's personality from the depositions? Here are the questions Settimo put to 
Galosna, as they were recorded by the notary and as they can be inferred from 
the replies. How many times was Galosna in the congregation of Waldensians 
at place x? When? What are the names of the men who were there, and who 
was their leader? Who were the women who were there? *He was questioned 
about (my emphasis) the women who were there.”!?° The answers to this indi- 
cate that da Settimo was asking what their bodies were like. "One woman was 
young and beautiful, another aged 50 or thereabouts; item, another woman 
was rather big and fat.”!2! The next question was this. “Which one (or ones) did 
he have"??? This last question was put in a way that led sometimes to com- 
ment on the men and women being in two or three groups,!23 and more details 
about the couplings. This is a selection of the answers. *He always had one of 
them.”!2* “He slept with two of the women."?5 “He had Marietta from Briançon, 
she is beautiful."26 “The people there had sex for an hour or two."?" “He always 
had one girl by lot, especially big Giacometta, the chestnut seller."28 

Galosna was tortured by both da Settimo and the Count of Savoy's officials. 
Numbers are needed to help us grasp the order of the three times he was tor- 
tured.!29 He confessed under torture [2] that he had been tortured to say these 
things [1], and then under torture he retracted [3] this earlier retractation [2]. 
This complex sequence means that it is impossible for us now to sort out the 
truth from the lies about what went on at the meetings. But there is no such dif- 
ficulty about what the questions were. Here the record is unproblematic, and 
the reason it needs to be looked at steadily is that it tells us about da Settimo. 
Specifically, it tells us what he wanted: sex confessed, lots of it, and in prurient 
detail. He succeeded. 


120 E.g. “Interrogatus de mulieribus existentibus in dicta synagoga"; Processus, ed. Amati, 10. 

121 E.g. “una est iuvenis et pulcra et alia etatis L. annorum vel circa; item alia mulier ... satis 
grossa et pinguis" ibis., 11. 

122 E.g. “Interrogatus quam habuit"; ibid., 10. 

123 Ibid., 20; see note 112 above. 

124 "Semper habuit unam ex predictis"; ibid., 28. 

125 “Cum duabus concubuit”; Processus, ed. Amati, 14. 

126 Ibid., 26. 

127 “Stabant per spacium unius hore vel duarum se carnaliter commiscendo”; ibid., 17. 
Galosna said he did not take part on this occasion. 

128 "Semper habuit unam in sortem et in speciali grossam Iacometam ... revenditricem cas- 
tanearum’; ibid., 20. 

129 Cameron, Waldenses, 175—76. 
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Five years later, in 1392, Peter Zwicker was interrogating over 400 adherents 
of the Waldensians in the city of Szczecin. Since Zwicker had heard the rumours 
and did not believe them, normally he did not bother. But when he was deal- 
ing with one well-informed follower he saw an opportunity. Early in December 
he interrogated Hermann Gossaw, from the village of Nowe Objezierze (Groß 
Wubiser).!8° Herman was born around 1347 to parents — his father was called 
Cüne, his mother Heyll - both of whom were in the sect and died in it. These par- 
ents led Herman into the sect. They told him not to take an oath, lie, curse, steal 
or give false witness, and ordered him to avoid other bad worldly things. Then a 
farmer called Heyne Hukman took him to confess to a Waldensian in the solar 
of his house in Mieszkowice (Bärwalde). This was when Hermann was around 
fifteen years old, around 1362. Over the following thirty years he would confess 
to them, at least once a year. He seems to have had an important local role in the 
sect, keeping and dispensing money. There were often several Waldensian broth- 
ers in his house, ten of whom he named; and a very recent sermon had been 
preached there, around a fire at night-time. The Waldensians were “good men,” 
said Hermann, "teaching what was right." It was this very solid forty-five-year old 
who was chosen by Zwicker to check and confirm what he knew: 


On account of the public rumour in the diocese of Cammin, defaming the 
heretics who are called “Waldensians”, and although the inquisitor on the 
basis of certain knowledge and experience knew the opposite (my italics), he 
[Hermann] was asked whether he had ever in his life adored Lucifer, and 
believed that he was a God to be worshipped and adored, or whether he ever 
knew that men in his sect had worshipped or adored him. He replied that he 
had never done this nor seen that other people had done it. 

Item, he was asked whether he had ever seen people in his sect getting 
together in cellars or other underground places and having indiscrimi- 
nate sex there, and whether he had ever been part of this. He replied, 
“No.” Rather, they feel disgust about such vile and abominable things, 
however much men may lie about such stuff. 


After a few more denials of absurd propositions, Hermann came to a bold and 
trenchant conclusion. "The inquisitor knew that these articles did not apply to 
the Waldensians' sect."3! 


130 Quellen, ed. Kurze, 87-89; see also 172, 176, 195, 212. 

131 "Interrogatus propter publicam infamiam, qua heretici in diocesi Caminensi Valdenses 
nuncupati vulgariter infamati sunt, licet inquisitor ex certa scientia et experiencia opposi- 
tum noverit, utrum unquam in vita sua adoraverit Luciperum et crediderit, ipsum deum 
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Zwicker and Gossaw viewed reality from very different angles: but they 
agreed about what it was.!3? 


5 Conclusion 


The first section of this chapter presented a simplified model of the inquisition 
and inquisitors’ interrogation of Waldensians. As mendicant inquisition took 
shape in the early and mid-ızth century, it was characterised by its defined 
sequence of procedures, mode of interrogations, and production of texts. The 
second section of the chapter outlined the distinct emphases of the earliest 
interrogations, in particular the way practical, legal, and theological consid- 
erations underpinned tick-box questionnaires, a black and white distinction 
between what was looked for in full heretics (beliefs) and what in their believ- 
ers (actions), and the allocation of the followers to various categories of sup- 
port. The chapter went on in its third section to trace the transmission of these 
procedures to the later Middle Ages, and to look at changes, developments 
and regional variations. While remembering to avoid essentialising medie- 
val inquisition, we could envisage it asa machine. As a machine, then, it pro- 
cessed Waldensians and their followers, matched them to its definitions, and 
then spewed out the documents that registered each of them. This machine 
was exported to various parts of Latin Christendom, but, as engineers tink- 
ered with its settings over the centuries, its exact calibration and registration 
of Waldensians changed. 

Such a graphic image of inquisition is valuable as a reminder of the elemen- 
tary point that whatever Waldensian "realities" were, their interrogation, pro- 
cessing and recording was an expression of the reality of inquisition. Change 
in inquisition rather than in Waldensian “reality” could alter the product. It 


esse colendum et adorandum, vel unquam noverit, homines secte sue ipsum coluisee 
vel adorasse, respondit quod nunquam fecerit nec perceperit, alios homines hoc fecisse. 
Item, interrogatus, an unquam perceperit, homines de secta convenire in celariis vel alia 
loca subterranean et ibidem promiscuas concupiscencias exercere, et an ipse interfuerit, 
respondit, quod non, ymmo nauseam habeant de tam vilibus et abhominabilibus rebus, 
quantumcumque homines de huiusmodi menciantur. ... respondit ... quod inquisitor 
noverat, predictos articulos non esse de secta Waldensium.’ See the discussions by Kurze, 
"Zur Ketzergeschichte der Mark Brandenburg,’ 52-62, and Tremp, Von der Häresie zur 
Hexerei, 283-297. 

132 Zwicker remembered Hermann's word “disgust” when writing about this two years later, 
saying that the Waldensians reject and in fact “nauseant” the Luciferans; Cum dormirent 
homines, ed. Gretser, cap. 12, 213. 
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is now worth leaving the image behind, as we continue to look further at the 
problem of depositions and “reality, in the light of the whole of this chapter 
and in particular the three examples paraded in its fourth section. For they 
show that the question about "reality" cannot be given a simple and quick 
answer. I indicate my suggestions below, using here the first person singular to 
remind readers that my view is just one among various lines adopted by those 
who read these inquisition records. 

First, there could be extremes. Resembling the twisted and fanatical inquis- 
itors so luridly depicted in French bandes dessinées, a rare inquisitor could be 
someone who forced fantasies out of a deponent, like da Settimo. At the same 
time an inquisitor could act as Zwicker did, carefully eliciting and recording 
a follower's blunt and stout expression of a truth: a truth upon which both 
inquisitor and deponent agreed. Both of their sets of depositions are also val- 
uable to us in another way, as mirrors of the minds and personalities of two 
very different inquisitors. Secondly, an inquisitor could allow responses that 
added to, subtracted from, or varied the terms of leading question. These ques- 
tions themselves were based on an inquisitor's model of a typical follower. It is 
clear that open questions put by an inquisitor could elicit the confession and 
recording of "surplus" things, material not in the inquisitor's mind. The exam- 
ple of Waldensian views of history shows that these could include things that 
really were part of Waldensianism. 

Thirdly, the statement that beliefs recorded in depositions may often have 
been genuine is a two-dimensional take on the problem of “reality” The 
records are textual survivals from a system of repression and persecution. They 
are dominated by negations — doctrine or acts divergent from Catholicism. The 
coherence of teaching and moral earnestness that constituted the reality of 
the Waldensians was not what inquisitors were trying to establish. Though a 
modern historian can try to reconstruct them, the depositions trample upon 
this part of Waldensian reality. 

Finally, all of the inquisitors were educated, and some were highly trained 
intellectuals, Zwicker, for example, an arts graduate from the newly founded 
and intellectually glamorous university of Prague. The accounts of sects pro- 
vided by the best of them, Gui and Zwicker, were classy examples of mainly 
dispassionate description. The clarity of their outlines owed something, per- 
haps, to intellectuals' preference for neatness and order, and as models of sects 
they perhaps airbrushed out some of the messiness of reality. These models 
had as their counterpart a model of the typical follower, and the questions 
were designed for the typical follower. If the recorded answers to the good 
inquisitors — Zwicker and Gui — constructed a view of Waldensians that was 
too tidy, this was perhaps the most subtle distortion produced by inquisition. 
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CHAPTER 17 
The “Waldensian Sect”: Heresy and Witchcraft 


Franck Mercier and Martine Ostorero 


A privileged witness to the Arras witchcraft trials of 1459-1460, the chron- 
icler Jacques Du Clercq, reports that around the time of AII Saints' Day in 
1459, a certain Denisette, “femme de folle vie," was arrested in Douai on the 
demand of the inquisitor of Arras.! Initially questioned by the civil authori- 
ties, the young woman, left in the dark about the reasons for her arrest, sup- 
posedly betrayed herself inadvertently by exclaiming: "What's this all about? 
Do they think I'm a vaudoise?" The Douai prostitute — this is the meaning of 
"femme de folle vie" — was subsequently referred to the inquisitorial court 
in Arras and, under the persuasive influence of torture, was brought to con- 
fess to belonging to a demon-worshipping sect whose members periodically 
went to the so-called vauderie. This vauderie, as described by the inquisitor 
Pierre le Broussard during the judicial ceremony of 9 May 1460, appears as 
the place not only of the privileged encounter with the devil but also the 
place of all manner of transgressions related to feasting and sex. This unu- 
sual presence of the vocabulary of Waldensian heresy in the early medie- 
val days of witch-hunting has long intrigued historians of the Waldensian 
movement. 

As early as the 19th century, researchers who helped establish the documen- 
tary corpus of the history of heresy before the Reformation were concerned 
about the exact nature of these frequent mentions of vaudois, waldenses (or 
valdenses, waudenses), vauderie, and other valdesia that multiplied towards 
the 15th century along uncertain borderlines between heresy and witchcraft. 
Not always finding in these *vaudois/waldenses" of the late Middle Ages what 
they were looking for, that is to say irreducible disciples of Valdo of Lyons and 
forerunners of the Protestant Reformation, these historians are then often 
tempted to circumvent the difficulty. They thus readily interpret the accusa- 
tion of witchcraft as a polemical weapon used by the Church to discredit genu- 
ine dissidents. From this perspective, all 15th-century Waldensians accused of 


1 Jacques Du Clercq, Mémoires, ed. Frédéric de Reiffenberg (Brussels: 1835-1836), Book 1v, Ch. 
3, 10-11. 
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going to the Witches’ Sabbath would ultimately be the victims of a denigration 
enterprise orchestrated by the authorities. It would therefore be for the histo- 
rian to rediscover, under the caricatured excesses of witchcraft, the authentic 
and humble face of the Poor of Lyons.? More generally, the learned founders 
of a scientific approach to Waldensianism were rather embarrassed and strug- 
gled to agree on a common position. The more cautious, such as Ignaz von 
Dóllinger (1799-1890), often preferred to keep them out of their field of study? 
while others, such as Félix Bourquelot (1815-1868) or Joseph Hansen (1862- 
1943), tried, not without difficulty, to draw a line between, on the one hand, 
the “Vaudois-witches” and, on the other hand, authentic heretical disciples 
of Valdo of Lyons.^ It was still a pioneering period when errors and approxi- 
mations were numerous: the prize for ingenuity probably belongs to Louis Du 
Bois (1773-1855), a renowned Norman polemicist and historian, who, around 
1830, thought he had identified in a witchcraft trial of 1463 reference to a Jew 
named Valentin on the basis of an erroneous transcription of the "synagogue 
of the Waldensians" (synagoga valdensium)!? 

Over time and with the advances in historical knowledge on the subject, the 
eyes of historians have sharpened, and the uncertainties of classical historiog- 
raphy are no longer valid today. While it is true that doubt is still permitted in 
the case of fugitive references in the sources, the analysis of cases with a certain 
documentary thickness generally determines whether the “vaudois/waldenses” in 
question are considered "traditional" heretics, or sorcerers. Aware of the risks of 
confusion, the actors or witnesses of the witch-hunt are often the first to draw 
attention to this necessary distinction. In the treatise known as Recollectio casus 
[...] Valdensium ydolatrarum, where the will to prosecute sorcerers in Arras is 
clearly affirmed, the author states that they should not be confused with "the 
Waldensian heretics (Valdenses heretici) or the Poor of Lyons and the Albigeois 
who reigned roughly 270 years ago." 


2 An article by Enea Balmas still uses such an approach: “Il ‘Traité de Vauderie’ di Johannes 
Tinctor,’ Protestantesimo 1 (1979), 1-26. 

3 Ignaz von Döllinger, Beiträge zur Sektengeschichte des Mittelalters (Munich: 1890). 

4 Félix Bourquelot, “Les vaudois du quinzième siècle Bibliothèque de l'École des chartes 8, 
111 (1846), 81-109; Joseph Hansen, “Die ‘Vauderie’ im 15. Jahrhundert,” in idem, Quellen und 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Hexenwahns und der Hexenverfolgung im Mittelalter (Bonn 
1901; repr. Hildesheim: 1963 and 2003), 408-415; Jean Marx, L'Inquisition en Dauphiné: Étude 
sur le développement et la répression de l'hérésie et de la sorcellerie du XIV* siécle au début du 
règne de François I°" (Paris: 1914; repr. Marseille, 1978), 24-27 and 47-50. 

5 Franck Mercier, "Le diable à Lisieux? Fragments retrouvés d'un sabbat sous l'épiscopat de 
Thomas Basin (1463),” Cahiers de Recherches Médiévales et Humanistes 22 (2011), 255-278. 

6 Recollectio, in Hansen, Quellen, 152. 
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This gradual development of distinctions has led to a renewal of the ques- 
tioning.” The historical challenge is no longer so much to account for the pos- 
sible identification of *vaudois/waldenses" with sorcerers and witches, but 
rather to illuminate a semantic evolution: when, how, and why did the notion 
of *vaudois/waldenses" expand to that of witchcraft? To what extent were the 
Waldensians contaminated in return by rumours or accusations of witchcraft? 
It is therefore necessary to retrace the sources, analyze precisely the context of 
each case, and above all better understand the vocabulary used. This complex 
story reveals the power of defamatory stereotypes attached to the fight against 
heresy, such as sexual orgies, demon-worship, magic, or witchcraft — all con- 
tributing to invented sketching out of the contours of a new crime, that of the 
“vauderie” better known today as the Witches' Sabbath. 


7 Grado G. Merlo, Eretici e inquisitori nella società piemontese del Trecento, con l'edizione dei pro- 
cessi tenuti a Giaveno dall'inquisitore Alberto de Castellario (1335) e nelle valli di Lanzo dall'in- 
quisitore Tommaso di Casasco (1373) (Turin: 1977), 63-74; Idem, Identità valdesi nella storia e 
nella storiografia (Turin: 1991), 127-136; Idem, Streghe (Turin: 2006); Giovanni Gonnet, “La 
"Vauderie d'Arras’ I Valdesi e l'Europa (Torre Pellice: 1982), 101-113, esp. 104; Euan Cameron, 
The Reformation of the Heretics: The Waldenses of the Alps, 1480—1580 (Oxford: 1984), 107-113; 
Gabriel Audisio, Les Vaudois: Histoire d'une dissidence (XII-XVI* siècle) (Turin: 1989; repr. 
Fayard 1998), 105-110; Idem, Preachers by Night: The Waldensian Barbes (15th-16th Centuries) 
(Leiden-Boston: 2007), 169-186; Martine Ostorero, “Folätrer avec les demons": Sabbat et 
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As part of this contribution, we will pay attention, on the one hand, to the 
polysemy of the terms vaudois or vauderie, especially in the French or Franco- 
Provencal vernacular, as they both serve to designate either the dissent of the 
Poor of Lyons, heresy in general, demonic witchcraft, or sexual debauchery — 
with the risk of possible confusion. We will also examine the points of contact 
between the accusations against the Waldensians and the witches at a time 
when certain representations and discourses on heresy distort the reality to 
create an extravagant but terribly powerful imaginary which acquires its status 
as truth through judicial proceedings, to understand how the imaginary, as a 
discourse about reality, transforms that same reality. Our journey will strive to 
follow a chronological framework that covers a century and a half, between the 
14th and 15th centuries and which will examine in turn the Waldensians, the 
imaginary sects of the “Vaudois-witches,” and then again the Waldensians after 
the invention of the Sabbath. 


1 Stigmatization and Demonization of the Waldensians: 
From Debauchery to Witchcraft 


The process of demonizing medieval heretics undoubtedly played a role in this 
shift in meaning. It is well known, in fact, that as early as the thirteenth century, 
the Waldensians, like the “Cathars,” became the target of fantasy accusations 
that amplified the transgressive power of heresy.® One need only recall that 
the Dominican inquisitor Bernard Gui, in his Practica inquisitionis — a veritable 
catalogue of errors developed around 1321-1325 to help his fellows find their 
way in a world teeming with heresies and superstitions — cannot help but relay 
disturbing rumours with regard to the ^Waldensians" and the "Poor of Lyons" of 
possible orgiastic and blasphemous encounters with the devil: “It must also be 
known that the aforementioned sect has practiced and supported in the past 
many other errors, which persist secretly in some regions, it seems, namely 
the celebration of Mass on Holy Thursday [...]; abominable and indiscriminate 
mating in darkness of men and women, cat appearances, aspersions with a 
stick, and others more widely detailed in the small 'collections' composed on 
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this subject"? For the heresiology of the 14th century, the Waldensians are not 
only disciples of the heresiarch Valdo but also already servants of the devil. 

Although carefully reported in the mode of supposition (“it seems"), these 
accounts of nocturnal assemblies focused on the presence of the devil (in the 
form of a cat) and sexual transgressions, are part of the usual stock of anti-her- 
etic stereotypes. If all heretics subsequently identified as “vaudois/waldenses” 
by the authorities in charge of repression are not always explicitly accused of 
maintaining relations with the devil, the latent presence of the occult — and the 
need more or less to reveal it in its entirety — is often implied over the course of 
the trials.!? Similarly, Nicolas Eymerich noted in his Directorium inquisitorum, 
written in Avignon around 1376, that the “Waldensians” were recognized for 
their penchant for the delights of the flesh. Historians have sought to explain 
the basis of these accusations in different ways. If the hypothesis of a decadent 
form of Waldensianism, due to the need to reproduce in order to guarantee 
the survival of the community seemed to have failed, it has recently resurfaced 
with Gabriel Audisio who perceives distorted features of a secret initiation cer- 
emony. The accusation may also be understood as a paradoxical reversal of 
the excessive puritanism valued in the Waldensian communities, which may 
have been merely a hypocritical facade, or by their strong endogamy (Euan 
Cameron, Gabriel Audisio). Following a majority of historians (including 
Joseph Hansen, Norman Cohn, Grado Giovanni Merlo, Kathrin Utz Tremp, and 
Marina Benedetti), we invite reading them above all as the devastating effect 
of anti-heretical propaganda, which finds its confirmation in the inquisitorial 
procedure, and which produces, starting from real dissent, a meta-reality or an 
imaginary of sects. 

The evolution of the repression of Waldensianism in Piedmont throughout 
the fourteenth century is a prime example of the growing strength of these 
hostile stereotypes. During the 14th century, Piedmont experienced several 
repressive episodes against the Waldensians who had taken refuge there after 
fleeing the Dauphiné: 1335 in Giaveno, in 1373 in Lanzo, and in 1387/88 in 
Pinerolo and Turin.! The peculiarity of this region is that these Waldensians 
were partially confused with “Cathars,” who actually persisted in Piedmont 
(notably in Chieri), which caused a mixture between Waldensian doctrines 
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11 For the edition of the trials: Merlo, Eretici, 159-283, and Girolamo Amati, "Processus con- 
tra Valdenses in Lombardia superiori, anno 1387,’ Archivio storico italiano, Serie terza, 1/11 
(1865), 3-52, and 2/1 (1865), 3-61. 
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and dualist beliefs. It is mainly the cases of 1387-88 that caught the attention 
of scholars, and some saw it as the basis of the Witches’ Sabbath.!2 Both Grado 
Giovanni Merlo and Kathrin Utz Tremp have clearly detected an amalgam of 
Waldensian and Cathar-dualist elements related to witchcraft and magic prac- 
tices.13 Thus, in the trials of Pinerolo and Turin (1387-1388), the Dominican 
inquisitor Antonio da Settimo "discovers" an almost full *synagogue," which 
begins with the preaching by the masters followed by a joyful feast, a prelude 
to the sexual orgy triggered by the words "quis habet, teneat,” all lights out. 
Based on Antonio Galosna's confessions made in Turin in 1388, the incestuous 
orgy became, in subsequent trials, a regular and essential component of the 
“Waldensian” synagogue. Moreover, broken by torture, this Franciscan tertiary 
is forced to admit that the sectarians consume a repugnant potion made by a 
“Mistress of the Synagogue” named Billia La Castagna.'* This ritual of absorp- 
tion, which has the function of definitively binding participants to the "Society 
of the Synagogue,’ echoes old defamatory accusations, such as those once 
imputed to the heretics of Orleans burned in 1022 or transmitted in the bull 
Vox in Rama by Pope Gregory Ix in 1233.) For the first time in Piedmont, judi- 
cial descriptions of Cathar or Waldensian rituals incorporate a magic potion, 
producing a potentially explosive mixture.!® 

Despite Antonio da Settimo's relentlessness, Waldensian and Cathar-dual- 
ist dissent was not eradicated. In December 1403, Vincent Ferrier planned to 
go into remote valleys to hunt down heretics and provoke the “Waldensian” 
preachers, especially in the diocese of Turin." Moreover, in the same year 1403, 
the link between the Waldensians and sorcerers is already clearly evident in 
the prosecution brought in Piedmont against the heretic Giovanni Sensi by the 
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inquisitor Giovanni di Susa.!? This is the first time, to our knowledge, that the 
word "Valdenses" is mixed with the idea of magical flight, the importance of 
which is well-known for the formation of the Sabbath imaginary. The charac- 
terization as heresy of night flight, which had been based on the belief in the 
followers of Diana and the Bonnes Dames (bonae mulieres ox bonae res) was 
already operative both with Nicolas Eymerich in the 1370s and with the inquis- 
itors of Upper Lombardy between 1384 and 1390 (trial of Sibillia and Pierina), 
but it had never before been applied to the Waldensians.!? Moreover, the magic 
potion appears in a slightly different form than in the Piedmontese trials of 
1387-1388: the newborns of the “Waldensians,’ being the result of incestuous 
relations, would be killed and cooked in a cauldron in order to make an oint- 
ment which, mixed with chrism and stored in a little barrel, would be used to 
coat a stick that would allow them to fly throughout the Maurienne Valley and 
as far as Spain. The demonization of heresy is actively at work, since Giovanni 
admits that the “Waldensians,” as soon as the light is extinguished with the cry 
of "quis habet, teneat" - as in the trials of 1387-1388 — engage in sexual orgies in 
their synagogues where they worship several demons (Anariel, Temon) taking 
the animal forms of the cat and the goat.?? Again, sexual deviances, constitu- 
tive of the unnatural, are associated with the Waldensians, who have become 
devil worshippers. These anomalies produced within the framework of the 
inquisitorial procedure, which tends to confuse rumours and diverse confes- 
sions, certainly contain the seeds of the Sabbath myth. 

From the end of the 14th century, powerful mechanisms of amalgamation 
were at work in trials as well as in polemical literature and helped to blur the 
boundaries between previously distinct dissenting categories (fairies, casters 
of spells, Waldensians and other heretics, demon summoners, etc.). Thus, an 
equally early proof of this association between witches, Waldensians, and 
magical flight appears in the work Contre les Devineurs (1411) by the Burgundy 
Dominican Laurent Pignon, a treatise originally directed against court astrol- 
ogers and learned magic.?! The author makes singular connections between 
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Waldensians, old witches, and astrologers: “the old witches who say that they 
go at night with the good things [fairies]” (“les vielles sorcieres qui disent 
qu’eles vont de nuit avec les bonnes choses”) are directly compared and even, 
in a way, assimilated to the members of the "sect called Waldensian, which 
can be found in some regions, in Burgundy and in the bishoprics of Lyons and 
Besancon” (la “sette qui se apelle Vaudois qui sont en certaines contree en 
Borgoigne es esvechies de Lion et Besengon”). According to Laurent Pignon, 
these two distinct categories of dissidents (the “old witches” straight from the 
Episcopi canon) and the “Waldensians” (at least those settled in Burgundy) 
share the same belief in their illusory ability to move quickly from one place to 
another with the help of demons and through the air. This unifying polemical 
discourse thus tends to gather around court astrologers, its main target, other 
figures of dissent more or less well defined. This process of amalgamation, 
with the notion of the sect as the main engine, seems to achieve its purpose 
towards the second quarter of the ı5th century (1420-1440) when the sabbath 
imaginary crystallizes. Nevertheless, Laurent Pignon's statements express an 
extreme and still modestly influential position since his treatise had only lim- 
ited dissemination. 

Let us return to one of the anomalies identified in the Sensi trial of 1403, 
namely the point about corpses of children being used to make a powder stored 
ina barrel, forit will have a special destiny that will contribute to the rapproche- 
ment between the accusations against the Waldensians and those attributed to 
the sorcerers: it occurs again in a sermon by Bernardino of Siena delivered in 
1427 in his town against the same heretic communities of Piedmont, which 
he describes as “those of the barrel" (“quelli del barilotto"). For the Franciscan 
Observant, those who drink this powder mixed with the wine of the barrel can 
no longer reveal anything about the secrets of the sect.?? The same year, how- 
ever, he denounced the infanticides committed by the witch Finicella, who was 
sentenced to the stake in Rome in 1426. Finicella allegedly killed and ate her 
son after reducing his corpse to powder. Although Bernardino distinguishes 
the case of heretics from that of the witch with the features of ancient strige, it 
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is possible that the confusion between Waldensians and sorcerers also devel- 
oped around these magical-cannibal practices derived from the discursive 
invention of this "barrel sect." Thus, when the Dominican Jean Nider described 
a little later, around 1437, in the Formicarius, the sects of cannibal sorcerers 
discovered by judge Peter in the Bernese valley of Simmental, he is certainly 
influenced by the preaching of the Sienese Observant. He also attributes to 
the sorcerer's potion a ritual function of incorporation into the sect, as in the 
Turin trial of 1388.23 The accusation about a macabre drink will again be used 
in the trials heard this time against Italian fraticelli in 1449 and 1466, under the 
influence of the preaching of Giovanni da Capestrano, a disciple of Bernardino 
of Siena. Italian Franciscan Observance contributed to the unification and dis- 
semination of certain defamatory motives, and thus to the confluence of the 
imaginary of heretical sects and the practices of witchcraft.24 

At the turn of the 14th and 15th centuries, trials against Waldensians proved 
to be breeding grounds for the reactivation of polemical anti-heretical dis- 
courses stigmatizing the unnatural, such as those concerning sexual orgies. 
Moreover, there is no doubt that these speeches were also influenced by reflec- 
tions on magic and witchcraft aimed, from the 14th century, under the impetus 
of John xx11, Benedict x111, or Nicolas Eymerich, to classify magical arts and 
evil spells as heresy. This classification effort also reinforces the demon-wor- 
ship dimension of magic (invocation and worship of and pact with the devil). 
Without being explicitly linked to the Waldensian heresy, a whole series of 
political-magical cases that fill the chronicles (the Trial of the Templars, that of 
Bishop Guichard of Troyes, etc.) concretely demonstrate the judicial potential 
of such a rapprochement between heresy and witchcraft. 


2 Vaudois/Waldenses: A Polysemic Term as the Origin of a Powerful 
Amalgam 


To better understand what happened at the beginning of the 15th century, we 
must pay attention to the field of use of the terms vaudois, voudeys, or vau- 
derie. From the second half of the 14th century in any case, the word vaudois or 
waldenses refers inthe common language to more than or something besides the 
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dissent of the Poor of Lyons, and it has a very pejorative meaning. Although 
the testimonies are sparse, they are indicative of the changes taking place. 
In the Forez in 1358 and 1359, the names vaudois or vauderie are perceived as 
insults, associated with those of ribaude (dissolute) or truande (truant), and 
sanctioned as such.25 A man from Chatillon (sur-Chalaronne, in the Dombes) 
was executed in 1368 for “faict de vaudoiserie, which the Dictionnaire du 
Moyen Frangais soon associated with witchcraft, although a certain caution 
was undoubtedly required.?® In Fribourg, if the term vaudois/waldenses trans- 
lates the term heretic (hereticus) in 1374, it is gradually associated with witch- 
craft and sexual depravity, especially among women. Thus, a Fribourg law of 
1408 written in Franco-Provengal punishes insults such as voudeise alongside 
the terms putain (whore), ribaude, chareryery (witch), or voleuse (robber), just 
as in Forez.?? The same can be observed in the duchy of Savoy and Franche- 
Comté in the 15th century by noting the fines imposed for insults.28 The term 
vaudois thus follows the contours of delinquency, debauchery, witchcraft, and 
generic heresy. In fact, it is hardly used by the Waldensian communities them- 
selves, who instead call themselves the Poor of Lyons, the Poor of Christ, or 
even pauperes mundi or oppinione, at least before the Reformation.?? A very 
similar ambiguity is found in the terms bougre (bugger) and bougrerie (bug- 
gering, i.e. heresy, sodomy, bestiality), with the difference that the amalgam 
between sodomy and vaudois is hardly established.?° These terms absorb the 
sexual fantasies of the anti-heretical polemic developed especially against the 
“Cathars” or the “Luciferians.” The case of the trials of Piedmont of 1387-1388 
attests to this. 

It is undeniable that this phenomenon of contamination was fostered by 
the ambivalence of the term voudeys and the notion of "Vaudois sect" (secta 
Waldensium), as well as by the knowledge and often phantasmagoric rep- 
resentations that would cling as much to the dissident community as to the 
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sorcerers. Moreover, both will soon afterward be considered a demon-worship 
sect. In this respect, the city of Fribourg (Switzerland), between 1429 and 1442, 
represents an extraordinary laboratory of reciprocal contaminations between 
Waldensian — and even Hussite heresy — and witchcraft, at the very moment 
when the Sabbath imaginary is formed and when the heresy prosecutions 
cease in favour of witch hunts.3! The complexity of the case lies in the fact that 
Waldensian heretics and sorcerers are pursued almost simultaneously, and 
both are always referred to as voudeys. Now Kathrin Utz Tremp’s studies allow 
us to distinguish between them and observe these phenomena of contagion.?? 

As early as the late 1430s when the traditional image of witchcraft turned 
into the Witches' Sabbath, the term, despite possible confusion with Valdo of 
Lyons's disciples, particularly characterized this new crime in some French- 
speaking and Franco-Provencal regions, such as the Lyonnais, French-speaking 
Switzerland, Franche-Comté, Burgundy, and the eastern and northern parts of 
France. Thus, a virulent little treatise against demon-worshipping sorcerers, 
known as the Vauderye de Lyonois en brief, seeks to describe the evils of a sect 
commonly called valdesia, whose members are denounced above all for their 
apostasy. Prosecutions were reportedly brought against this “appalling and 
abominable apostasy or sect which is called Valdesia in the vulgar language or 
faicturerie in French"? Now datable from the late 1430s and attached to the 
Dominican inquisition of Lyons, the treatise has all the characteristics of what 
will be called shortly after the “Sabbat,’ as complemented by one of the three 
handwritten versions, that of Trier (Germany) written in 1471.54 

This Valdesia sect has nothing to do with Waldensian dissent. As demon- 
worshippers, its members put themselves at the service of the devil to destroy 
Christendom; they go to the Sabbath and are carried through the air by a 
demon or by riding a stick. A long list of evils is attributed to them. However, 
they still carry the discriminating fantasies that had tainted the image of the 
Waldensians, such as those of Piedmont in the second half of the 14th cen- 
tury or those of Fribourg in 1430: contempt for or desecration of Christian 
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sacraments and symbols, religious impiety or hypocrisy, and especially sexual 
depravity (orgies, sodomy). 

The authorities in Lyons stubbornly refused to support this image of a 
crime of witchcraft and resisted allowing trials. Moreover, around 1455, they 
did everything to separate the name of the city from the highly pejorative 
term the “Poor of Lyons,’ which in the meantime had become synonymous 
with sorcerers, witches, and buggers. In this regard, instructions are given to 
the ambassadors sent by the Consulate of Lyons to Pope Calixtus III who are 
begged to "abolish the malediction that is said to be given every Holy Thursday 
and Friday contra pauperes de Lugduno."?5 

The process of terminological amalgamation between Waldensians and 
witches was complete by the late 1430s. The most convincing cases may be 
noted: in 1439, four men and a woman accused by the judicial authorities of 
the diocese of Besancon of having attended the “Waldensian sect" (damp- 
nata secta vaudensium), appealed to the Apostolic Penitentiary in Rome.?6 
The letters of absolution they obtain provide a summary of the contents of 
the confessions produced, which are in all respects consistent with the first 
descriptions of the Sabbath. 

The warning of 23 March 1440 by Pope Eugenius Iv, from the Council of 
Florence, against his rival the antipope Felix v, the Duke of Savoy Amadeus 
VIII, occupies an important place in this history of relations between vauderie 
and witchcraft. Eugenius Iv accuses his competitor in particular of having pre- 
pared for a long time and secretly his fraudulent accession to the pontificate 
with the help of “evil men and bad women" who, having abandoned the Lord 
to turn to Satan, were proliferating throughout his land.?7 The text specifies 
that these unsavoury individuals are also referred to "in vulgar language" as 
stregues (or stregule), stregones, or waudenses.?9 The terms stregulae (which 
can be translated as "little witches") and stregones (that is to say “men witches,” 
coming from the feminine word strix) are derived from the Italian area and 
the tradition of magic, while that of waudenses would belong to traditional 


35 Lyon, Archives Municipales, BB6, fol. 44v. Cf. Caroline Fargeix, Les élites lyonnaises du XV* 
siécle au miroir de leur langage (Paris: 2007), 53, n. 188; Mercier and Ostorero, Lénigme de 
la Vauderie, 269—70. 

36 Filippo Tamburini, "Suppliche per casi di stregoneria diabolica nei registri della peni- 
tenzieria e conflitti inquisitoriali (sec. XV-XVI) Critica storica 23 (1986), 605-659, 
esp. 617—624. 

37 Hansen, Quellen, 18-19. 

38 “Qui vulgari nomine stregues [or stregule] vel stregones seu waudenses nuncupantur" 
(Hansen, Quellen, 18 n? 28). 
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heresiology.?? Developed in the context of the rivalry between the pope and 
the Council of Basel, the warning of Eugenius 1v would thus function as a sort 
of crucible in which distinct polemic traditions derived from popular witch- 
craft, learned demonology, and heresiology would have come to merge. The 
expressions related to superstition and magic are supported here by those of 
heresy (waudenses) to construct a new crime. Thus, just as witchcraft is moved 
closer to heresy, vauderie and everything related to it now seem set to be 
linked to witchcraft. However, around 1440, the mere word vaudois/waldenses 
still seems insufficient to refer to the new witch peril that some authorities 
claim to denounce. The fact is that when the future Pope Pius 11, Aenas Silvius 
Piccolomini, later took up, in his Commentarii, the content of Eugenius Iv’s 
monitory, the word waudenses had already disappeared and the favored terms 
are striges^? and “arte demonum futura praedicentes" (“those who predict the 
future through the art of demons").^! 

However, the term vaudois/valdenses became available, as early as the late 
14305, to refer to a criminal reality perceived as unprecedented and quite dis- 
tinct from traditional heresy. In this very fluid context, the transition from 
heresy to witchcraft can be extremely rapid: in Western Switzerland, it only 
takes a few years (1430-1438) for judicial repression to pass from Waldensian 
heretics (Fribourg trial of 1430) to "Vaudois-witches" (trial of 1438). Thus, as 
early as 1441 in the territory of Vaud, certain individuals, such as the governor 
of Orbe Aymonet Tissotet, were suspected of belonging to the “Waldensian 
sect" (secta vaudencium); however, he was later convicted during the witch 
hunts between 1447-1448.42 Some references bear witness to the historical 
awareness of this terminological mutation: during the witchcraft trials of 
1448 in Vevey, Jaquet Durier is accused of surrendering “to the sect of the 
‘Vaudois’ heretics, as it is called vulgarly”; similarly, when Pierre Munier must 
abjure his heresy, he declares that he especially rejects “the heresy of these 


39 Utz Tremp, Von der Hüresie, 435-437. 

40 Terms derived from strix or striga, designating the creatures that move at night in the 
air, and by extension the witches, necessarily direct us toward witchcraft; cf. Cohn, 
Démonolátrie, 247-266, and Ginzburg, Le sabbat des sorcieres, 97-125. 

41 Enea Silvio Piccolomini, I Commentari, ed. Luigi Totaro (Milan: 1984), 1399-1405. Pius II 
was also aware of the use of the term “Waldenses” to denote radical Hussite heretics, as he 
used the term in this sense his Historia Bohemica. 

42 Inquisition et sorcellerie en Suisse romande. Le registre Ac 29 des Archives cantonales vau- 
doises (1438-1528), eds. Martine Ostorero et Kathrin Utz Tremp, with Georg Modestin 
(Lausanne: 2007), 94-97. 
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modern ‘Waldensian’ heretics.”*? The “Waldensian sect” is a more popular 
usage, derived from the vernacular, about which inquisitors emphasize the 
novelty to distinguish it from the Poor of Lyons. While fully aware of the 
historical changes underway, they still struggle to describe the new crime 
of witchcraft by a specific term. The danger is not yet embodied in a single 
name but in several and this redundant terminology also expresses the diffi- 
culty of telling the extent of a crime that is practically unspeakable.** 

The Waldensian heresy thus unwittingly lent its name to the new sect of sor- 
cerers, first in places marked by the repression of the disciples of Valdo, such 
as Fribourg and Lyons, or in the immediate vicinity.^? It seems to be only later 
that the term spreads more widely to northern France and Flanders (Provins, 
1452; Arras, 1459-60) and to Normandy (Evreux, 1453; Lisieux, 1463). This geo- 
graphic extension is accompanied by other significant mutations. It is striking 
that the terms vaudois and vauderie afterward function autonomously to refer 
to the devil's sectarians at the Sabbath. This phenomenon is important enough 
to warrant more precise examination. 

After a brief mention of the "secte des Vauldois" in 1452 by a woman indicted 
for witchcraft in Provins,^9 it was first the preacher and master of theology, 
Guillaume Adeline, who was forced, in December 1453, to recognize, before 
an ecclesiastical court in Evreux, his regular attendance at the “very cursed 
‘Vaudois’ synagogue” (“dampnatissima Valdensium synagoga”).*” In his abju- 
ration pronounced and recorded in the French language, Adeline confirms, 
in order to better denounce it, his membership in the "the cursed ‘Vaudois’ 


43 “In sectam vulgariter dicitur Valdensium hereticorum" and "specialiter heresim illorum 
hereticorum modernorum Valdensium" (Ostorero, Folátrer avec les démons, 216 and 
176-182). 

44 Jacques Chiffoleau, "Dire l'indicible: Remarques sur la catégorie du nefandum du XII* au 
XIV* siècle,” Annales E.S.C. 45 (1990), 289-324. 

45 Apart from Fribourg, very few Vaudois are attested in French-speaking Switzerland. 
Kathrin Utz Tremp, Quellen zur Geschichte der Waldenser von Freiburg im Üchtland (1399— 
1439) (Hannover: 2000); Clémence Thévenaz Modestin and Georg Modestin, “Le supplice 
des vaudois aux Clées en 1280 d'aprés le témoignage d'une source comptable savoyarde,” 
Revue suisse d'histoire religieuse 99 (2005), 239—249. In the Val-de-Travers, between the 
counties of Burgundy and Neuchátel, the reputation of being "Vaudois" also comes from 
the rapidly acquired wealth, a strange paradox for so-called Poor of Lyons; see Jean- 
Daniel Morerod, “ ‘Il n'était pas possible de devenir si riche sans étre vaudois’: Réputations 
de sorcier entre Pontarlier et Les Verrières au milieu du XV* siècle,’ Revue historique neu- 
chäteloise 144/3 (2007), 151-173. 

46  Bourquelot, “Les vaudois du quinzième siècle,” 89-93; Hansen Quellen, 556-559. 

47 Hansen, Quellen, 467-472. On this case, see Martine Ostorero, “Un prédicateur au 
cachot: Guillaume Adeline et le sabbat,” Médiévales 44 (2003), 73-96. 
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sect" (“dampnable secte des vaudoys”). More originally, he also admits to hav- 
ing received from the devil, his former master, the mission of preaching in the 
world “that this sect of vauderie is nothing but illusion, fantasy and dreams.’*8 
A little less than ten years later, in Lisieux, in July 1463, the same Latin for- 
mula of the “Waldensian synagogue” (“Valdensium synagoga") reappeared in a 
sentence of condemnation jointly delivered by the vicar general of the bishop 
and the inquisitor of faith against two men and a woman.#° Again, the nature 
of the accusation built around the Sabbath stereotype leaves no doubt about 
the typology of the event. While the degree of involvement of the Bishop of 
Lisieux, Thomas Basin, remains difficult to assess, it is interesting to note that 
this great intellectual had already used, in the process preparatory to the reha- 
bilitation of Joan of Arc, the new reference to vauderie. His legal consultation 
of 1453 thus invokes, in order to better distinguish the case of Joan, the expe- 
rience of “those who have conducted the trials of these ‘Vaudois’ sorcerers” 
("illos qui examinaverunt processus istorum sortilegorum Valdensium”).5° In 
this case, the formal overlapping of “Waldensian” and “witches” is fully com- 
pleted. In this regard, the religious context is also a good testimony to the use 
of the term outside of any judicial framework. In the Mystery of the Siege of 
Orleans (circa 1460), Joan of Arc is described as a “vaudoise, witch, truant, 
and public whore.5! The liberating prophetess of the Kingdom of France, con- 
demned in particular for heresy and rebellion, is transformed into a depraved 
and criminal witch. 

The rise of the “Waldensian” reference to designate demon-worship witch- 
craft culminated in 1459-1460 with the aptly named Vauderie of Arras. In the 
context of the Arras trials, the term vaudois no longer needs to rely on other 
terms to make sense. While some clerics (Anonymous of Arras, Cornelius of 
Zantfliet) still feel the need to clarify the difference between the traditional 
and heresy-linked usage of the word vaudois and its new meaning in the sense 
of demon-worship witchcraft, other authors use it without any semantic pre- 
caution. The words vaudois and vauderie were then locally charged with a 
sorcery meaning so obvious that they free certain writings from any effort at 
clarification. For example, for the Tournai theologian, Jean Tinctor, author of 
a virulent treatise in favour of witch-hunting, the only *vaudois/Waldenses" 


48 Hansen, Quellen, 470 and 471. 

49 Mercier, "Le diable à Lisieux?" 255-278, esp. 278. 

50 Pierre Duparc, Procès en nullité de la condamnation de Jeanne d'Arc, t. 2 (Paris: 1979), 157- 
219, esp. 193. 

51  LeMistere du siège d'Orléans, ed. Vicky L. Hamblin (Geneva: 2002); DMF http://www.atilf. 
fr/dmf. 
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who matter and who must be destroyed are sorcerers and devil worshippers.5? 
In particular, he asserts that the latter occupy, on the scale of evil, a degree 
far greater than that of heretics, at least of the ancient heretics mentioned 
by the Fathers of the Church. The power of this new meaning is so strong in 
Arras and in present-day northern France that it spills over into other regions. 
The effect of contamination can be seen, for example, in the evolution of the 
writing of the so-called Vauderye de Lyonois treatise. It has been demonstrated 
that it has precisely inherited its title in ancient French from its subsequent 
and to an extent forced rapprochement with the Vauderie at Arras.53 The pre- 
served version of this treatise in the Latin manuscript 3446 of the Bibliothéque 
nationale de France is in fact not just the only text to bear a title related to 
vauderie, but also the one which contains the greatest number of occurrences 
of the word vaudois/valdesia. This “Waldensian” colouring of the treatise of 
Lyons undoubtedly stems from its physical proximity to other texts related to 
the Vauderie of Arras, including the famous Recollectio. Made in Lyons or Dijon 
in the years 1465-1470, the small *anti-vaudois" dossier, of which the treatise on 
the Vauderie de Lyon is part, appears to be subordinate to the Vauderie d'Arras. 

Itis important to note that this new meaning of the word vaudois/waldenses 
does not uniformly exist everywhere. Curiously enough, the word vaudois in 
the sense of witchcraft hardly spreads in the Dauphiné, where for at least half 
a century the presence of a secta valdensium had been regularly stigmatized by 
the Church.5* The Dauphiné distinguished itself in the 1420s—1440s as a region 
early affected by the phenomenon of witch-hunting. Under the joint leader- 
ship of the Church and the State, witchcraft trials were multiplying, especially 
in areas long deemed infected by the so-called Waldensian heresy. The docu- 
mentation preserved, both that resulting from judicial practice and scholarly 
reflection, hardly uses the word vaudois to refer to witches.5 In his treatise 


52 Jean Tinctor, Invectives contre la secte de vauderie, eds. Emile Van Balberghe and Frédéric 
Duval (Tournai-Louvain-la-Neuve: 1999); English translation available in The Arras Witch 
Treatises: Johannes Tinctor's Invectives contre la secte de vauderie and the Recollectio casus, 
status et condicionis Valdensium ydolatrarum by the Anonymous of Arras (1460), eds. and 
trans. Andrew C. Gow, Robert B. Desjardins, and Francois V. Pageau (University Park, 
Pennsylvania: 2016). 

53 Mercier and Ostorero, Lénigme de la Vauderie, 366—374. 

54 Pierrette Paravy, De la chrétienté romaine à la Réforme en Dauphiné, vol. 2 (Rome: 1993). 

55 Marx, L’Inquisition, 24-27 and 47-50. One exception, however, is noted by Patria (“ ‘Sicut 
canis,” 149), relating to an investigation conducted in Exilles 1434, not on heresy, but on 
the rights of use of a communal mill, in which the villagers are asked if they believe in the 
“pestifero morbo Valdensium et fachureriorum.” Common language has integrated the 
pejorative sense, even if the elites refrain from using it. 
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on magicians and sorcerers (circa 1436), the principal judge (judex major) 
Claude Tholosan thus carefully avoids using it and favors instead other terms®® 
(fachurerius, faitturier, magus [magician], maleficus [i.e. sorcerer, but also 
criminal]). In the Dauphiné, as the historian Jean Marx had already perfectly 
pointed out in his pioneering study of the inquisition in this region (1914), the 
word vaudois is not part of the vocabulary of witchcraft.57 

The only known exception generally alleged to this general rule is that pro- 
vided by Martin Le Franc's Champion des Dames. Recall that this text in the 
form of along courtly poem was composed in 1442 by the provost of Lausanne 
and secretary of Amadeus vint, Martin Le Franc. Noted and long reported by 
scholarship, a passage from Book 1v (lines 17377 to 18200) explicitly refers to 
the repression of witchcraft in the high Dauphiné valleys (especially the future 
Vallouise still named Valpute) and in the Piedmontese valley of Stura (mons 
d'Esture).58 Of the nine manuscripts that have survived, only one copy contains, 
on three occasions, the mention of vaudoises in the sense of witches.5? One of 
these mentions became particularly famous because of its close connection 
with the marginal illustration, in folio 105v, of two small figures of Vaudoises, 
one astride a simple stick, the other on a broom, which seem to comment on 
and complete the poem.9? However, the term vaudoise does not appear in the 
other preserved manuscripts of the Champion des Dames which instead prefer 
to use the terms faicturieres, masques, vieilles cauquemares, and sorcieres. All 
indications are therefore that this term was introduced late in this single ver- 
sion of the Champion des Dames, most likely at the time of its transcription at 
Arras in1451, making it an early witness to this diffusion in northeastern France. 
It would thus be tempting to recognize here the mark of an effort to translate 
and update the witchcraft specific to the properly “Burgundian” imaginary of 
the Sabbath. The exception of the Champion des Dames hardly holds, insofar 
as the “Vaudois” reference results from a late and extra-regional interpolation. 
Further examination of the history of the texts only confirms the uniqueness 
of the Dauphiné. However, from the outside, the distinction disappears and 


56 Claude Tholosan, Ut magorum et maleficiorum errores, in L'imaginaire du sabbat, 362-438. 

57 Jean Marx considers “comme un fait acquis que les documents dauphinois ne confondent 
pas les sorciers et les Vaudois" (L'Inquisition, 48), while adding that the exact overlay of 
the spaces of anti-witch and anti-heretical persecution (as in the case of the Valpute) does 
not lead to lexical confusion. 

58 Patria, " Sicut canis,” 152 and note 78. 

59 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Ms. fr. 12476. 

60 Martine Ostorero, Jean-Claude Schmitt, “Le balai des sorcières,” in L'imaginaire du sabbat, 
501—508. 
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the Dauphine’s reputation as a hotbed of both heresy and witchcraft favoured 
the amalgamation. This is evidenced by Vincent Ferrier's hagiographic Vita 
written by the Dominican Pierre Ranzano in 1455, for whom the "Valpute is 
inhabited by an almost barbaric race, defiled by all sins, given to lust, murder, 
and the magic arts for which it gets its name!”6! 

The little vaudoises that twirl in the margins of the Parisian manuscript of 
the Champion des Dames thus bring us back insistently to the Artois region 
and, more broadly, to the states of the Dukes of Burgundy. Both as a region 
and as a state, Burgundy stands out as a privileged geographical area for the 
dissemination of the new terminology. This does not prevent a whole textual 
tradition affiliated with the Court of Burgundy from situating the evil sources 
of witchcraft, always described as vaudoises, in the Alpine region, especially 
in Savoy. Thus, Georges Chastellain, the principal chronicler of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, reports, in the mysterious Coustain case, that the man suspected of 
having wanted to poison the Duke's heir supposedly procured it from a woman 
originally from Savoy "famée de vauderie et de mauvais arts plus que nulle de 
ce temps" (famed for vauderie and bad arts more than anyone at this time).62 
Even better, at the end of the 15th century, Les Evangiles des Quenouilles, a small 
anonymous guide to so-called advice given by good women, rich in beliefs 
about magic, superstitions and witchcraft, plays on this homonymic. Sebile 
des Mares, one of the protagonists, would be doubly vaudoise, not only by her 
place of origin (the Pays of Vaud), but also by her membership in the "secte 
des vaudois.’63 Through this game about the confusion of terms, the “Vaudois” 
(both witches and heretics) are associated here in an unprecedented way with 
the inhabitants of the Pays of Vaud. 

It is not impossible that the final failure of the persecution of Arras, which 
confounded the trial judges, momentarily disqualified the use of the word vau- 
dois/waldenses to refer to sorcerers and witches. The term vaudois was even 
officially banned from Arras in 1491 during the rehabilitation of the victims 


61 Acta sanctorum, T. I of April, 495 c. 2, quoted by Marx, L'inquisition, 48. 

62 Georges Chastellain, Chroniques, VI, in Œuvres complètes, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove, t. Iv 
(Brussels: 1863-1866; repr. Geneva: 2011), 239. On this case, see Mercier, La Vauderie d'Ar- 
ras, 382. 

63 Les Évangiles des Quenouilles, critical edition, introduction, and notes by Madeleine Jeay 
(Paris: 1985), 100, v. 871-3: "Ceste Sibille estoit de par sa grant mere, venue de Savoie, d'une 
contree nommee Vaux dont premiers vindrent les Vaudois, de laquele science elle avoit 
beaucoup retenu." It should be noted that if the term “pays de Vaud" is well attested to in 
the 15th century, the term “Vaudois” to qualify its inhabitants is probably not used until 
the end of the 18th century. Cf. Franco Ciardo and Jean-Daniel Morerod, “Patrie de Vaud,” 
in La Maison de Savoie et le Pays de Vaud (Lausanne: 1989), 85-105. 
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of the years 1459-60.9^ However, it remains in this sense in Burgundy until 
modern times.® The dictionaries of the French language being developed in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries still record this meaning, especially 
in Burgundy, while continuing to attribute it to the people of the lower orders, 
as if it were a residual form.66 


3 Re-contamination of the Waldensian (Actual Dissent) by the 
Phantasmagorical Representations of the Sabbath 


However, the amalgamation between Waldensians and sorcerers, appar- 
ently both simplistic and populistic, would become effective in discrediting 
over time the Poor of Lyons whose reputation continues to darken. But the 
rumour, even if it swells controversies, rarely enters the courts.9? The inquis- 
itors, aware of the polysemy of the term vaudois, in principle refrained from 
any assimilation. Nevertheless, some exceptions are suggestive of the possi- 
ble contagion between expressions relating to vauderie, as witchcraft, and 
heresy. Interviewed during an investigation conducted in Embrun against 
Waldensians in 1486, Antonio Blasi d'Angrogna (Val Pellice) testifies that 
almost all the inhabitants of the valley have the reputation of being *vaudois/ 
waldenses" and of holding a synagogue during which they kiss the posterior 
of a goat,6® an evil figure emblematic of the Vauderie of Arras. Other slip- 
pages are obvious: one can surmise the judges' oriented questions about par- 
ticipation in the orgiastic synagogue when the wife of a Waldensian replies 
that “her husband certainly would not have allowed her to participate in such 
assemblies.”69 


64 “Que nulz, de quelque estat qu'il soit, ne parole dores en avant de Vaulderie, en chargeant 
ou accusant aultruy, en quelques manieres, a peine d'avoir la langue percié et au sourplous 
estre pugnis par le ban ou aultrement, a la discreption de monsieur le gouverneur ou son 
lieutenant et de messieurs mayeur et eschevins" (Mercier, La Vauderie d'Arras, 364). 

65 Examples in Francoise Vignier, "Procés de sorcellerie en 1644,’ Annales de Bourgogne 33 
(1961), 27-32. 

66 Gilles Ménage in his Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue francaise (1650) thus indicates 
the possible meaning of “sorcier” about the word “vaudois,” while adding that one “still 
says in the Nivernois a vaudois to mean a sorcerer.” 

67 Marx Linquisition, 47-50; Benedetti, I margini dell'eresia, 10-11. 

68 Marina Benedetti, "Le procès contre Antonio Blasi d'Angrogna: Préserver et transmettre 
la foi chez les vaudois des Alpes,” in L’hérétique au village: Les minorités religieuses dans 
l'Europe médiévale et moderne, ed. Philippe Chareyre (Toulouse: 2011), 23-40, esp. 31-32. 

69 Paravy, De la chrétienté romaine, 1074; Utz Tremp, Von der Häresie, 162. 
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The 1492 trial against two itinerant preachers in Oulx (then in Dauphiné) is 
one of the few examples of Waldensian accused of the crime of “vauderie.”70 
While seeking to track down the heretical errors of the two young Waldensian 
preachers (“barbes”), the court is keen to denounce the lust of the sect via the 
stigmatization of the “synagogue” which then acquires the connotation of a 
nocturnal place of orgiastic and incestuous debauchery where demons are 
summoned. This revives the notion of worshipping demonic idols, which had 
been circulating since the papal bull Vox in Rama (1233), while slipping in an 
allusion to the popular mythology of fairies and sybils. The demons are called 
Baron, a demon attached to nigromancy? or Bacchus, a name that further 
reinforces the denunciation of sexual excess. The Waldensian preachers are 
also described as fratelli Barlotti, which links to “those of the barrel" (“quelli 
del barilotto") according to the formula diffused by the sermon of Bernardino 
of Siena in 1427 which conflated witchcraft, infanticide, and the rite of sec- 
tarian integration. Deprived of any allusion to nocturnal flight, and discreetly 
punctuated by allusions to demonic magic, the synagogue in the trial of Oulx 
presents an incomplete imaginary of the Sabbath. Above all, it combines the 
denunciation of heretical depravity with the moral disorder embodied by the 
“synagogue.” If it echoes the anomalies of the accusations made in Piedmont a 
century earlier, its demonic component is most explicit. In the end, preachers 
are indeed treated as depraved heretics — not as demon - worshipping wizards. 
But it is certain that the conception of demonic sorcerers' sects developed 
by the principal judge Claude Tholosan, and his fierce struggle against them 
almost half a century earlier"? remained vivid in the memories of Dauphiné 
courts and contaminated his successors, such as the Briangon judge, Oronce 
Emé, considered the mortal enemy of the Waldensians at the time of the 
Oulx trial. This is an image that the reformed Waldensian ministers of the 
16th century, such as Gerolamo Miolo in his Historia breve e vera de gl'affari 
de I valdesi delle Valli (1587), will constantly have to correct in order to clear 
the Waldensians of the accusations of witchcraft, unspeakable practices, and 
libertinism.?3 


70 Benedetti, [margini dell'eresia, with the edition of the trial proceedings. 

71  Jean-Patrice Boudet, Entre science et nigromance: Astrologie, divination et magie dans l'Oc- 
cident médiéval (XII*-XV* siècle) (Paris: 2006), 377. 

72  Paravy in L'imaginaire du sabbat, 355-438, and eadem, De la chrétienté romaine, 771-905. 

73 Gerolamo Miolo, Historia breve e vera de gl'affari dei Valdesi delle Valli, ed. Enea Balmas, 
(Turin: 1971). Cf. Merlo, Eretici, 70; Idem, Identità valdesi 131-133; Marina Benedetti, "Tra 
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eterodosse italiane nel Cinquecento francese ed europeo, (Studi di letteratura francese) xLI 
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The confusion resurfaced again fully in 1640. The abbot of Clausonne, 
Gabriel Martin, delivering in a polemical document a rereading of the cru- 
sade against the Waldensians of the Dauphing, will see in the young preach- 
ers charged in Oulx two lusty sorcerers who receive their religious teaching 
from demons whom they worship: “Why should we not say and shout every- 
where that the doctrine of the so-called reformed religion is the doctrine of 
the Devil?””* However, one of the sources on which Gabriel Martin says he 
relied is none other than the Quintus liber fachureriorum, the register of the 
Dauphiné's treasury ("Chambre des comptes") in which the judge Claude 
Tholosan recorded the documents relating to the hundred or so witchcraft 
trials he conducted between 1426 and 1449. Thus, it appears that in the 17th 
century, polemic and scholarship was already no longer able to distinguish 
between Vaudois-witches and Waldensian heretics. 

If at the end of the 15th century the now fully constituted Sabbath imag- 
inary was likely to partially rub off on certain trials for heresy, it never com- 
pletely covered them with its dark tones. The fact is that Waldensian heretics 
were always somewhat lower than the sorcerers and witches in the field of evil. 
Thus, despite the terminological contamination, the Waldensians, unlike the 
sorcerers, never learned to fly, to prepare evil ointments, or to eat children.?5 In 
the end, it should be emphasized that, at the dawn of modern times, it is the 
“Vaudois-witches,” more than the traditional Waldensians, who focused all the 
criminal fantasies long inspired by the fear of conspiracy and secret societies. 
In this sense, the link with Waldensian heresy is not limited to the question of 
vocabulary alone. Polemical or inquisitional speeches on the Sabbath also echo 
evangelical protests, stemming from the Waldensian and Hussite movements, 
about Mass and the sacraments, in particular that of the Eucharist. But all 
these elements are dramatically pushed to the extreme: desecrated hosts and 
crucifixes, parodied or forbidden masses, refusal of baptism or marriage, etc.’6 
The Sabbath thus becomes the echo chamber of all the fears of the Church, 
but also, in a number of cases, of the State regarding rebellion and internal 


74 Gabriel Martin, De la religion enseignée par les démons aux Vaudois sorciers (Paris: 1641). 
Cf. Audisio, Les Vaudois, 11-12; Benedetti, “Predicatori itineranti,” 232-233; Eadem, J mar- 
gini dell'eresia, 15-16. 

75 Recall the simple and relevant formula found by Peter Segl to sum up what phenome- 
non: “when the heretics learned to fly": Als die Ketzer fliegen lernten: Über den Hexenwahn 
im Spätmittelalter, (Weltenburger Akademie, Schriftenreihe) 2.15 (1991). Cf. Utz Tremp, 
“La ‘naissance du sabbat’, 245. 

76 Etienne Anheim, "Rituels sabbatiques et contestations évangéliques (v. 1430)," Médiévales 


42 (2002), 167—75; Patria, " Sicut canis,” 132-137 and 148-150. 
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subversion. So, it is perhaps not entirely a coincidence that this imaginary of 
sects of “Vaudois-witches” corresponds to a relatively precise geography and 
chronology: the Western Alps, the East and gradually the North of present-day 
France, in other words French-speaking and Franco-Provencal linguistic areas, 
as well as their adjacent spaces, and mainly in the ı5th century. In contrast, 
the Italian peninsula presents the image of Diana's ludus (the game of Diana), 
combined with the tradition of ancient striges; as for Germany, one would look 
in vain within the Malleus maleficarum for synagogues of Vaudois demon- 
worshippers, although one finds an abundance of bewitchments and evils. 
In other words, the shift of meaning of the word vaudois/waldenses towards 
witchcraft mainly took place between France and the Empire, where sover- 
eign potentates (the Dukes of Savoy and of Burgundy, or even the Swiss towns 
and cantons) were trying to strengthen their material, symbolic, and above all 
political hold.” 


Translated by C. Jon Delogu 
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CHAPTER 18 
Helping the Poor and Healing the Sick 


Peter Biller 


While this chapter goes over much of the ground covered by an article devoted 
to medieval Waldensian practice of medicine that was published in 1982, its 
approach is different.! The historiographical stimulus to that article had come 
mainly from Michel Mollat, in works on poverty and assistance published in 
the 1960s-1980s. Mollat had drawn attention to increasing awareness of pov- 
erty during the 12th and early 13th centuries, ranging from spiritual to mate- 
rial poverty, and also to a spectrum among the new religious foundations and 
Orders of this period, at one end of which were those dedicated to the relief 
of the poor, the sick and lepers.? The article combined Mollat with the lesson 
drawn from Herbert Grundmann, that one should regard other contemporary 
movements — those that ended up proscribed and heretical — as having grown 
in the same soil as those that stayed in the Church. 

The article claimed that the Waldensian movement had a place within 
Mollat's spectrum, among the religious movements of the decades around 
1200 concerned with relief of the sick.? At the same time it gathered other evi- 
dence about medicine among Waldensians, far-flung in space and time, and 
constructed out of them a unitary picture. Forty-five years later, the cracks are 
visible. It is clear now that the article’s evidence should have been put into the 
three boxes of three distinct topics. This chapter tries to put this right, and to 
bring in more evidence. 

The early years “when Valdes was not a heretic” — and up to the time when 
clandestinity came to shroud the Waldensians — constitute the first of these 
three topics. Evidence from this period about assistance to the poor and the 
sick is uneven but abundant, enabling a strong case to be made for a distinct 


1 Iam grateful to Michel Rubellin and Lucy Sackville for advice. See the acknowledgement to 
the late Lorenzo Minio-Paluello in note 50 below. 

2 Michel Mollat, “Le probleme de la pauvreté au XII* siècle,” Cahiers de Fanjeaux 2 (1967), 21— 
47; “Floraison des fondations hospitalières (XIIe-XIIIe siècles), in Histoire des hôpitaux en 
France, ed. Jean Imbert (Toulouse: 1982), 33-66. 

3 "Curate infirmos: the medieval Waldensian practice of medicine,” Studies in Church History 22 
(1982), 55-77, reprinted in Peter Biller, The Waldenses, 170-1530: Between a Religious Order and 
a Church (Aldershot: 2001), 49-67. See also Peter Biller, “Medicine and Heresy, in Religion 
and Medicine in the Middle Ages, eds. Peter Biller and Joseph Ziegler (York: 2001), 155-74. 
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position on Mollat's spectrum. The long years between then and the later 
15th century, during which the Waldensians kept below the parapets and evi- 
dence about assistance to the poor and the sick is thin, constitutes the second 
topic. The third topic is a combination of the quite hard evidence about the 
Waldensians of the Alps around 1500 and the myth-making historiography of 
the following 150 years. 

The moderate highs and the long low on the graph of evidence have sug- 
gested an unusual order of treatment here. The chapter looks first at Valdes 
and early Waldensians in section 1, then the late Waldensianism "of the Alps" in 
section 2, and finally the intervening years in section 3. In this way the chapter 
proceeds from what is better known to what is less knowable. It also avoids the 
main danger of a chronological account: the insidious suggestion of continuity 
where there may have been none. The conclusion reverts to straight chronol- 
ogy. Readers who are inclined to read in chronological order, and therefore 
adopt the sequence 1, 3, 2, will find little to make them stumble. 


1 The Early Years 


In this section we shall look at Valdes and feeding the hungry, Waldensian 
response to the evangelical precepts to care for the sick, and two early hospitals. 

First, let us sketch the background to famine, which provided the immediate 
context for Valdes's rejection of his wealth. Pre-modern standards of storage 
and distribution meant that medieval populations were very vulnerable to suc- 
cessive years of poor harvests.* Highest on the Richter scale of famine in the 
12th century were the years 1099-1101, 1124-6, 1142—6, 1162—5, 1195-7.° Though 
not quite at this level, the years 1175-7 were still severe. They were described 
by Robert, a Premonstratensian from the house of St Marien in Auxerre, who 


was in his mid-30s when he lived through them." His account overlapped with 
and was confirmed by that of another Premonstratensian, an anonymous 
Englishman writing in Laon; the Anonymous, habitually cavalier about dates, 
mistakenly put the famine under 1173.8 The traditional providers of aid to the 


4 William Chester Jordan, The Great Famine. Northern Europe in the Early Fourteenth 
Century (Princeton NJ: 1996), ch. 1. 
5 Fritz Curschmann, Hungersnóte im Mittelalter (Leipzig: 1900), 127-8, 132—6, 139-43, 148 


50, 156-61. 
6 Ibid., 152-3. 
7 Robert of Auxerre, Chronicon, ed. Oswald Holder-Egger, MGH ss 26 (Hannover: 1882), 241. 
8 Chronicon universale, ed. Georg Waitz, MGH SS 26 (Hannover: 1882), 447-8. On the author, 


see Mireille Chazan, L'empire et l'histoire universelle de Sigebert de Gembloux à Jean de 
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poor were bishops and monasteries. But worthy senior laymen, such as the 
probi homines of Narbonne in the 1170s, were taking on more important roles 
in relief? and they had a parallel in Lyons, where a wealthy layman of citizen 
status was prominent during the famine of 1176. 

This was Valdes, who had amassed enormous wealth through the wicked 
practice of usury and then seen the error his ways. During these years the 
usurer was rapidly becoming one of the stock figures in the Church's moral 
tales, exempla, collected for the use of those giving sermons.!° At the same 
time the question of the goods of the repentant usurer was acquiring increas- 
ing attention in theology and canon law. Casuistry was being applied to what 
had been gained unjustly. There was restitution to the victims — to those who 
had paid interest, where they could be identified, or to their heirs. Where they 
could not be identified, who stood in for them? In this case, restitution could 
be to the Church, or to the poor.! These categories provided the grid for the 
Anonymous' phrases. Valdes disposed his moveable goods in three parts, one 
part restitution of what he had gained unjustly, and one part to endow his little 
(parvulae) daughters,? whom he handed over to the Order of Fontevrault, and 
finally one part for the benefit of the poor (usus pauperum). 

He began the work at Whitsun. The early date attests the continuing effect 
of the poor harvests of the previous year. He continued until August, provid- 
ing bread, soup, and meat to all-comers. According to Robert of Auxerre, the 
leaders among the monasteries providing relief during the famine of 176 were 
the Cistercian houses.!? Correlative was the fact that centre-stage was taken in 


Saint-Victor (XII*-XIV* siècle) (Paris: 1999), 341-5. In the 1960s the West German historian 
Kurt-Viktor Selge created opposition between the two most important sources on Valdes's 
life, the Anonymous of Laon, with his emphasis on poverty, and Stephen of Bourbon, with 
his emphasis on preaching. The presence in East Germany of Marxist medievalists stamp- 
ing the label *poverty movement" on every heresy may have influenced Selge's reserves 
about the Anonymous. The two texts, in fact, simply provide two views from different 
angles of the same phenomenon, and they are not antithetical, as was shown by Malcolm 
Lambert, Medieval Heresy: Popular Movements from Bogomil to Hus (London: 1977), 353-5. 
Each of them contains one detail — Valdes's furnum (Anonymous), the name of a priest 
(Stephen) — that is strikingly confirmed by Valdes's will. 

9 Jacqueline Caille, Hópitaux et charité publique à Narbonne au Moyen Age 
(Toulouse: 1978), 64-6. 

10 Frederick C. Tubach, Index exemplorum (Helsinki: 1969), 506. 

11 Karl Weinzierl, Die Restitutionslehre der Frühscholastik (Munich: 1936), 71. 

12 The adjective parvulas is not translated in Robert I. Moore, The Birth of Popular Heresy 
(London: 1975), 112. 

13 Chronicon, 241: "multarum abbatiarum, sed precipue Cisterciensis ordinis, magna 
apparuit munificentia in pauperibus sustentandis." 
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Lyons by a layman who was a protégé of the Cistercian Archbishop of Lyons, 
Guichard of Pontigny.!4 

Valdes's action was recalled four years later in a document drawn up on 
in relation to his appearance at a Council in Lyons, his Profession of Faith: “in 
accord with what the Lord counselled, we gave what we had to the poor" 
Continuing with words taken from Christ's mission to the Apostles, whoever 
wrote the document on Valdes's behalf continued with the distinction between 
"counsels" and mandatory “commands”: “Our resolve is to follow the counsels 
of the gospels as commands.”!? Two counsels or commands were paired in the 
key texts, "Preach ... and heal the sick"' (Matthew 10:7-8) and *He sent them 
to preach ... and heal the sick" (Luke 9:2). The first brought the Waldensians up 
against canon law on authority and preaching, and because their actions and 
Church reaction generated texts, this is what historians of early Waldensians 
write about. Since healing the sick was less evidently a problem in canon law, 
if Waldensians did obey this Gospel injunction, they will have attracted less 
attention. 

The confirmation that Waldensians were in fact following both evangeli- 
cal injunctions comes only through the attempt by one Catholic polemicist to 
make something of it. The archbishop of Narbonne Bernard Gaucelin (184- 
91) summoned Waldensians twice, once around 1184-5, and a second time 
between this date and his death in 1191.16 On the second occasion there was a 
debate between priests and Waldensians, directed by a priest called Raymond 
of Daventria (perhaps Deventer), and carried out in the presence also of lay 
people. Sometime later an account of it was drawn up by Bernard, who had 
become the first Premonstratensian abbot of Fontcaude, and died in either 
1190 or 193. Bernard began his work by presenting Waldensians as rebels 
against the authority of prelates and priests. Here he tried to make Waldensian 


14 The support of Valdes by Guichard and an element in the cathedral chapter at Lyons has 
been outlined by Michel Rubellin in studies that are collected in his Église et société chré- 
tienne d'Agobard a Valdes (Lyon: 2003), 455-511. The identification of an exemplum - in 
a manuscript that was at Clairvaux - as being an approving tale about Valdes provided 
striking confirmation of Rubellin's hypothesis about early support for Valdes by some 
Cistercians; ibid., 501-11. See however the reserve of Grado Merlo, “Frammenti di storio- 
grafia e storia delle origini valdesi,” Revue de l'histoire des religions 217 (2000), 26-9, and 
his Valdo: L'eretico di Lione (Turin: 2010), 114. 

15 Antoine Dondaine, "Aux origines du valdéisme,’ Archivum fratrum praedicatorum 16 
(1946), 232. 

16 Anne Brenon, “Bernard, premier abbé de Fontcaude: Un prémontré dans le débat con- 
tre l'hérésie à la fin du XIIe siécle,” in Abbatiat et abbés dans l'ordre de Premontre, eds. 
Dominique-Marie Dauzet and Martine Plouvier (Turnhout: 2005), 241-56. 
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practice among the sick work for his argument. There were some things, he 
stated, that only pertained to the priesthood. He cited the admonition to the 
ill to send for priests: “Is any man sick among you? Let him bring in the priests 
of the church" (James 5:14). This showed, to begin with, that a priest's prayer 
was useful for the body as well as the soul. “Equally,” continued Bernard, “he 
(James) censures those (among the sick) who send for the heretics [at this 
point in the treatise these are the Waldensians] and desert priests, since the 
apostle orders priests to be sent for, not heretics" He then links professional 
doctors, adding that the apostle also tacitly censures those who send for medici 
rather than priests.” We learn from this that Waldensians were being sent for 
by those wanting medical attention, but nothing more about the type of help 
they gave. Bernard's struggle to make caring for the sick polemically useful is 
instructive. Other writers may not have found it worthwhile. 

At this point it is worth standing back for a moment, to take a general view 
of institutions of assistance. Graphs of the foundations of new institutions 
for the needy, the sick and lepers over Latin Christendom show a peak in the 
decades just before and just after 1200.!8 In major southern French cities such 
as Narbonne?? and Toulouse?? their growth and numbers can be traced with 
some precision. They were expanding also in Lyons, and they will have been 
part of Valdes's mental universe. Lyons probably had about a dozen such insti- 
tutions during Valdes's lifetime, including leper-houses beyond the city-walls.?! 

One of the sharpest and most incisive commentators of the early 13th cen- 
tury was the much travelled and experienced churchman Jacques de Vitry. He 
devoted 21 of the 38 chapters in his account of the west, the Historia occiden- 
talis, which he wrote in the early 1220s, to the religiones, meaning religious 
and religious Orders, of his time. Ranging from Cistercians to the Friars Minor, 
he included one chapter entitled “On the hospitals of the poor and houses of 
lepers.’ “Further, there are in all the regions of the west other congregations — 
beyond reckoning and of no definite number - consisting of both men and 


17 Bernard of Fontcaude, Adversus Waldensium sectam, ix, Patrologiae Latinae Cursus 
Completus, ed. Jacques-Paul Migne, vol. 204 (Paris:1855), 800-801. 

18 Michel Candille, “Pour un précis d'histoire des institutions charitables: Quelques données 
des XII-XIVe siècles,” Revue de la Société française d'histoire des hôpitaux 30 (1974), 88-89. 

19 Caille, Hôpitaux et charité publique à Narbonne, 37. 

20 John Hine Mundy, Studies in the Ecclesiastical and Social History of Toulouse in the Age of 
the Cathars (Aldershot: 2006), chapters 2 and 10. 

21 Georges Bouillat and Maurice Boucher, "Les höpitaux au Moyen Age,” in La médécine à 
Lyon des origines a nos jours (Lyon: 1987), 19-30. A warning comes from Michel Rubellin 
about Lyons’s medieval hospitals, that in many cases good evidence only comes in the 
later Middle Ages; personal communication. 
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women who renounce the world and live according to a Rule in houses of lep- 
ers or hospitals of the poor, humbly and devoutly ministering to the poor and 
the sick. They live according to the Rule of St Augustine, without property and 
in common, in obedience to a prior, and after receiving a regular habit they 
promise perpetual chastity to the Lord. The men and women live separately ..." 
A long and elaborate survey follows, including the names of the best hospi- 
tals, and reference to houses of the Order of the Holy Spirit, the hospital Order 
founded around 1180 by Guy of Montpellier.?? 

These developments and this religious awareness provide the setting for the 
last topic surveyed here, the (probably very brief) flowering of two hospitals 
among two distinct groups or splinters of the Waldensian movement. The very 
learned cleric Durand of Huesca was enticed back into the Church in 1207.23 
Various bulls of Pope Innocent 111 attest his continuing intervention in the 
affairs of Durand's group, the Poor Catholics, and his protection of them, at 
the same time providing most of what we know about them, including their 
dispersion through the archdioceses of Tarragona and Narbonne. At one point 
some Poor Catholics petitioned Innocent III to obtain approval for a projected 
hospital in the diocese of Elne. They included Durand of Huesca, Durand of 
Najac and William of St Antonin; the money was to come from a knight, B. (the 
abbreviation usually stood for Bernard). Innocent 111’s approval came in a bull 
dated 26 in May 1212 and addressed to the bishop of Elne. It stated that after 
restitution of ill-gotten gains the penitents were to vow chastity and renounce 
property, living with everything held in common and wearing white or grey 
habits. The bull continues: 


And since the six works of piety are of benefit for salvation, they decided 
to serve the poor for the sake of God. One of them [the knight B.] wishes 
to construct a house from his own inheritance, in which there is to be 
an appropriate residence on one side for the male religious and on the 
other side for the female religious. And at the same time next to the 
house there is to be a hospital. In this the weary are to be refreshed and 
the poor revived, the ill are to be helped, and babies abandoned by their 
mothers are to be fed; and poor women labouring in childbirth are to be 
maintained in it until they are strong enough to leave. And, according to 


22 jacques de Vitry, Historia occidentalis, xxix, “De hospitalibus pauperum et domibus le- 
prosorum,. ed. John Frederick Hinnebusch (Fribourg: 1972), 146—51. 

23 See the fundamental account by Damian J. Smith, Crusade, Heresy and Inquisition in 
the Lands of the Crown of Aragon (c. n67-1276) (Leiden: 2010), chapter 4; see 138-9 on 
Durand's origin in Huesca, and 162-3 on the hospital. 
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the means of the house, when winter approaches clothes are to be pro- 
vided for the poor. And, using his rightful goods, he will also supply linen 
for fifty beds. And in honour of Mary, the mother of God, he will have a 
church constructed, in which the Brothers of the house can hear divine 
offices, and as a sign of its subjection it will render a bezant each year to 
the Apostolic See.24 


There is no trace of the later history of this hospital in Elne, or of hospital ini- 
tiatives among other Poor Catholics. 

There is, however, evidence of a very different sort showing medical activ- 
ity in another group of followers of Valdes, the Waldensians of Montauban. 
In the mid-ı230s the inquisitor Peter Seila carried out many interrogations of 
followers of Waldensians and Cathars in parts of Quercy25 These we know 
only through a document of 1241, the “penances of Peter Seila,’ which con- 
tain brief extracts from the no longer extant depositions of 653 people.?9 Each 
extract lists guilty acts, as the basis for calculating the penances to be imposed 
upon an individual. Two hundred and fifty-six penances are on people from 
Montauban. The guilty acts of 72 of these included getting medical assistance 
from the Waldensians. In a few cases there was nothing else, no preaching, 
praying belief or ritual activity: consulting a Waldensian medically and giving 
some food in return was the only guilty activity. The proportion of the evi- 
dence that is about medical practice is commented upon later. 

There were two locations for medical consultation and care, the first of them 
at the Waldensians' house or houses. It was named as a hospital once: Pons of 
La Jonquière "often went to the Waldensians in the hospital?" Though “hos- 
pital" is an ambiguous word at this period, here it seems to be an expression 
of the location of medical activity.28 For this was one important motive for 
those people who described what they did as going “to the Waldensians” (ad 
Valdenses) or “to their house”: seeking medical care. Here are some examples. 


24 The text followed here — Innocent 111, Regestorum sive Epistolarum liber duodecimus, 
Patrologiae Latinae Cursus Completus, ed. Jacques-Paul Migne, vol. 216 (Paris: 1855), 601- 
2 — will be superseded by the edition in Die Register Innocenz’ III, 15 Pontifitkatsjahr, 1212 / 
1213, which is in preparation by the Österreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

25  Onthistopic see also chapter 2 in this volume. 

26 Edited by Jean Duvernoy, L'inquisition en Quercy: Le registre des pénitences de Pierre Cellan 
1241-1242 (Castelnaud La Chapelle: 2001); superior edition of the penances for Montauban 
in Jörg Feuchter, Ketzer, Konsuln und Büßer: Die städtischen Eliten von Montauban vor dem 
Inquisitor Petrus Cellani (1236/1241) (Tübingen: 2007), 453-489. 

27 Ibid., 467: “pluries venit ad Valdenses in hospitali." 

28 As Feuchter has commented, ibid., 227-8. 
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“Gaucelina Faidita ... took a certain ill boy to the Waldensians, three or four 
times, and they had care (or the cure) of him? “P. Gauraldi sent his ill son 
to the Waldensians so that they could have care (or the cure) of him.”30 “The 
Lady of Coutas (perhaps Coutés, Tarn-et-Garonne) ... went to the house in 
which they lived and heard their preaching and often went to them on behalf 
of an ill man. ... Geralda, daughter of the aforesaid lady, often went to the 
Waldensians on behalf of her ill son ..."?! Amidst all of these, a separate cat- 
egory is suggested by this guilty act: “Gaucelina, the wife of P. Geraldi, often 
visited the Waldensians who were ill.”32 This suggests the possibility of that the 
Waldensians in Montauban, like other religious Orders with female and male 
branches, had a complex of houses, for the residences of Waldensian men and 
women, their infirmary, and the hospital. 

The other location was the houses of those people who were ill.33 People 
from all strata in Montauban consulted the Waldensians medically, for 
illnesses and injuries. They included people from elite consular families, and 
some of the women were styled “Domina”. They consulted for themselves, 
and on behalf of their husbands and wives, daughters and sons, or others. 
Waldensians came to visit, and their assiduity in staying for a long time and 
repeated visits was often noted; for example, that they came virtually every 
day for two months. As has been noted, some of those who consulted the 
Waldensians medically did only this — they confessed no interest in their 
doctrines; and some were interested in Cathar doctrines, turning to the 
Waldensians only for medical care. The language was that of medical consul- 
tation. People sought a consilium about a medical problem, using the word 
whose plural form, consilia, was the title of works by famous medical prac- 
titioners. The Waldensians were asked and agreed to undertake the cura of 
a sick or injured person. Only occasionally are the problems specified, such 
as infirmity of hands, and suffering in the eyes. There is one glimpse of diag- 
nostic method, touch (the touching of pulse), and several of medications, 
ointment, plaster, a “herb for illness,’ and a poultice on a tibia. All of this 


29 Ibid., 484: “Gaucelina faidita ... duxit quemdam puerum infirmum ad valdenses ter vel 
quater et habuerunt curam ipsius." 

30 lbid. 477: "P. Gauraldi ... misit filium suum infirmum valdensibus ut haberent curam 
ipsius." 

31 Ibid. 463: “Domina de Coutas ... venit ad domum in qua manebant et audivit praedica- 
tionem eorum et multotiens ivit ad eos pro quodam infirmo. ... Geralda filia dictae domi- 
nae pluries ivit ad Valdenses pro filio suo infirmo." 

32 Ibid., 488: “Gaucelina ... visitavit multotiens valdenses infirmantes.” 

33  Seethe more detailed description and annotation of the following in Biller, “Curate infir- 
mos,” 54-8. 
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belonged to conventional medicine of the time and was couched within its 
terminology. The collector of tales about early Dominicans, Gerard of Frachet, 
included in his Lives of the Brethren a story from, probably, the 1220s, about 
a man from Provence called Peter of Aubenas. While practising medicine in 
Genoa, Peter was thinking about the Waldensians and the Dominicans, won- 
dering which Order to join. Although he plumped for the Dominicans, he pro- 
vides an example of the sort of recruitment that would have bolstered such 
medical expertise among the early Waldensians.?* 

Very occasionally a Waldensian medic in Montauban used the opportunity 
of a medical consultation to provide a homily; and they provided consola- 
tion when someone died. But this was rare. There was nothing heretical in 
their medical practice. What distinguished it was the fact that it was driven 
by two evangelical counsels: 'Heal the sick ... Do not possess gold nor silver' 
(Matthew 10:8-9). Here is a lay medical practitioner of Montauban: "A[rnold] 
the medic visited a heretic [a Cathar] and bound his broken leg, and for this 
he and his master got 20 shillings.’ By contrast, the Waldensians habitually 
refused money, and those who consulted them gave instead bread and wine. 
Free at the point of delivery: no wonder Waldensian medical services were so 
popular. 

When did the guilty acts listed in the penances take place? They contain 
no dates. Self-evidently they happened before the confessions (mid- to late- 
1230s),?6 and comparison with other inquisition records suggests only the 
obvious, viz that the events may have been anywhere between recent and 
very remote. Here we can only point to the difficulty of envisaging such pub- 
lic activity persisting for long after the launching of the Albigensian crusade 
in 1209. There is no reason to think of the energetic medical practice of the 
Waldensians in Montauban as having been many years apart from the Poor 
Catholics' hospital in Elne, and it may well have been earlier. 

Its limits need to be stated. When we look at the localities in Quercy 
other than Montauban where Peter Seila interrogated — Gourdon, Montcuq, 
Sauveterre, Beaucaire, Moissac, Montpezat, Almont, Castelnau - only Gourdon 
supplies evidence of Waldensian medical work. In Gourdon it was a smaller 
deal than in Montauban - only 9 of the 131 receiving penances had sought 
Waldensian medical help. There was no hospital. Although Waldensians had 
"houses" in both Gourdon and Montauban, there is no trace of people going to 


34 Gerard of Frachet, Vitae fratrum, ed. Benedikt Maria Reichert (Louvain: 1896), 183, 197. 

35 Feuchter, Ketzer, 472: “A. medicus vidit haereticos et ligavit tibiam cuiusdam haeretici 
fractam et habuit inde viginti solidos cum magistro suo." 

36 Ibid. 72-4. 
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the Waldensian house in Gourdon when needing medical care. We may well be 
able to add Lombardy to the map of areas of no significant medical practice. 
This would be based on the Lombard Dominican Moneta, who was very well- 
informed about Waldensians and wagged his polemical finger at them: they 
professed to follow the Gospel, but they “do not heal the sick.”3” 

Itis important to not to try to put the apostolic movement constituted by Valdes 
and the early groups of followers into one box. Most of its past reality is unknown, 
and what is known was developing, fluid and varying. There are glimpses here and 
there of some parts the movement whose specific responses to the injunctions of 
the Gospels were provision for the poor and the sick. 


2 The Late Waldensianism of the Valleys 


Early in the 16th century there appeared two statements about Waldensians’ 
practice of medicine. In 1530 one of the last pre-Reform Waldensians, Georges 
Morel, wrote a letter to Oecolampadius, describing the beliefs and way of life 
of the Waldensian Brothers. “When someone is ill,” he wrote, “we are sum- 
moned and visit him, to provide consolation with counsels and prayers. And 
sometimes, knowing their need, we visit ill persons without being summoned, 
so that we may help them both spiritually and physically.”?® Three years later 
a comment on medical practice came from the Dominican inquisitor Jean de 
Roma in his Declaration about the unhappy sect of the Waldensians, embedded 
within a description of the jobs they did. “Secondly, the aforesaid preachers 
wander through the world in very lowly clothing, like simple artisans (“mech- 
anici”). Thirdly, all of them are workers or of some business or of some trade or 
they provide? merchandise or they are tailors by trade or spurriers or smiths 


37 Adversus Catharos et Valdenses Libri Quinque v.7.i, ed. Tommaso Ricchini (Rome: 1743), 
448b: "infirmos non curant." See Peter Biller, "Moneta's Confutation of Heresies and the 
Valdenses,' in Identità Valdesi tra passato e presente, ed. Susanna Peyronel Rambaldi 
(Torre Pellice: 2016), 36. 

38 "Cum quis infirmatur, adimus illum vocati, admonitionibus et orationibus consolaturi; 
et nonnunquam adimus infirmantes invocati, scientes eorum indigentiam, ut eis spirit- 
ualiter et corporaliter subveniamus" Abraham Scultetus (ed.), Annalium Evangelii ... 
decades duae, vol. 2 (Heidelberg: 1620), 300; reprinted, Valdo Vinay, Le Confessioni di fede 
dei Valdesi riformati (Turin: 1975), 42. On Morel, see Euan Cameron, The Reformation of 
the Heretics. The Waldenses of the Alps, 1480—1580 (Oxford: 1984), 180-82, and Waldenses, 
212-13. 

39 This translates desserunt, conjecturally taken here as deserviunt. 
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or doctors (“medici”) or apothecaries (“arematorii”) or, to be sure, barbers and 
surgeons (“tonsores barbarum et sirurgini") or have some other job.’4° 
Medicine came to dominate in later accounts. In the history he wrote in 
1587, Gerolamo Miolo put forward an account of the Waldensians of the val- 
leys via twenty questions and answers. The ı2th question was whether the 
Waldensian barbes (Brothers) were married, and whether they were impeded 
by the practice of vocations other than preaching. When the reply turned to 
their occupations, it started with medical practice: “they applied themselves to 
medicine and surgery” (“attendevano alla medicina, e chirurgia”).*! The topic 
was taken up again in the seventeenth century. In 1644 Pierre Gilles wrote that 
"Apart from knowledge and practice of the ministry, each of the barbes also had 
knowledge of some trade, especially medicine and surgery; great heed was paid 
to them in these, and they were held in high esteem. And they practised not 
only so that they could provide charitable succour to their followers who were 
in need, but also so that this could serve as disguise and help with expenses 
they had to meet when engaged on remote and dangerous journeys."?? In his 
History, published in 1658, Samuel Morland wrote, "Moreover the greatest part 
of them gave themselves to the study and practice of Physick, and Chirurgery, 
and herein they excelled (as their Histories tell us) to admiration, thereby ren- 
dring themselves most able and skilfull Physicians both of soul and body.”*? 
These accounts can be looked at in more than one way. From one point of 
view, we are looking at something that grew. Later writers looked at earlier 


40 Gabriel Audisio, Le barbe et l'inquisiteur: Procès du barbe Vaudois Pierre Griot par l'in- 
quisiteur Jean de Roma (Apt, 1532) (La Calade: 1979), 47 n. 2; repeated in Gabriel Audisio, 
Preachers by Night: The Waldensian Barbes (15th-16th Centuries) (Leiden: 2011), 127 n. 20. 

41 Gerolamo Miolo, Historia breve e vera de gl'affari de i Valdesi delle valli, ed. Enea Balmas 
(Turin: 1971), 102. On Miolo, see Marina Benedetti, I! “santo bottino”: Circolazione di mano- 
scritti valdesi nell'Europa del Seicento (Turin: 2006), ı1, n. 9; Cameron, Reformation of the 
Heretics, 175, 233-34. 

42 “Chacun de ces Barbes, outre la cognoissance & exercice du Ministere, auoit aussi cog- 
noissance de quelque mestier, & specialement de Medecine, & Chirurgie, en quoy ils 
estoyed fort entendus, & en grande estime: & s'excerçoyent tant pour en pouuoir secourir 
charitablement leures disciples au besoin, que pour leur seruir de couuerture, et d'aide 
pour les fraix qu'il leur faloit faire és voyages loingtains, & dangereux;" Pierre Gilles, 
Histoire Ecclesiastique des Eglises Reformées recueillies en quelques valées de Piedmont, 
& circonuoisines, autrefois appelées Eglises Vaudoises, commencant de l'an 160 de nostre 
Seigneur, finissant en l'an mil six cents quarante trois (Geneva: 1644), 15—6. On Gilles, see 
Benedetti, "santo bottino," 88; Cameron, Reformation of the Heretics, 134, 172. 

43 Samuel Morland, The History of the Evangelical Churches of the Valleys of Piemont 
(London: 1658), Bk. 1, ch 8, 183. On Morland, see Marina Benedetti, "Il Bagaglio di Samuel 
Morland,” in her "santo bottino”, 73-90; Cameron, Reformation of the Heretics, 238, 241-2; 
Cameron, Waldenses, 292-93. 
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writers. This is clearest with Morland, who alludes to the tradition: “as their 
Histories tell us" Morland knew and cited elsewhere Georges Morel's account 
of the late medieval Waldensians. His words on medical practice seem to be 
based on combined reading of Morel and Gilles, and he may also have been 
aware of the medical text used by Waldensians (discussed later in this chapter) 
contained in one of the Waldensian manuscripts he brought to Cambridge. 
The development of the tradition and its further diffusion — for example, Jean 
Léger's straightforward plagiarism of Morland's words, which he translated 
into French in 1669** — is therefore in the first instance to be seen as part of 
the construction of an historical tradition.*° Everything needs to be scrutinised 
carefully, to the point that, if oral tradition is invoked, the first thing a modern 
scholar needs to do is to hunt for the written source. 

Idealisation was turning humbler practitioners into Gilles's and Morland's 
esteemed and skilful doctors. But we are still left with the statements made in 
1530 and 1533 by a late Waldensian barbe and an inquisitor. We can also turn to 
harder evidence, which can be recapitulated quickly. Records of trials include 
two medical Waldensians. In 1532 the inquisitor Jean de Roma had interro- 
gated a novice Waldensian barbe called Peter Griot, who said that because his 
work had given him “the knowledge how to heal some wounds" (“sçavoir guérir 
quelques plaiez"), he had wanted to become a barber — meaning a medical 
barber-surgeon - and when he was captured his barber's bag (“estuict de bar- 
bier") had been found on him.46 

The Valoy brothers of Fressiniéres were tried in 1486, and one of them, Odin, 
put medical treatment at the centre of the account he gave of how he came 
to be introduced to a Waldensian confessor. He made quite a tale of it.47 He 
had gone to Fressinieres one Sunday. There he saw Fazion Jullian “his paternal 
uncle, who said to him, "What's up with your leg?' And the same Odin replied, 


44 Jean Léger, Histoire Générale des Eglises Evangéliques des Vallées du Piemont ou Vaudoises, 
vol. 1 (Leiden: 1669), 202: "La plus part d'entr'eus se sont fort adonnées à la Medecine, & 
à la Chirurgie, & ont excellé és sciences, & és arts, comme nous l'apprenons de plusieurs 
Histoires, se rendans par ce moyen Medecins admirables, tant des corps que des ames.” 
On Léger, see Benedetti, “santo bottino”, 81-2, 85-91; Cameron, Reformation of the Heretics, 
251, and Waldenses, 293. 

45 Onthis, see the penetrating accounts by Cameron, Reformation of the Heretics, chapter 16, 
and Waldenses, chapter 9 and Epilogue. 

46 Audisio, Le barbe et l'inquisiteur, 70-71, 77; repeated in Gabriel Audisio, Une inquisition en 
Provence (Apt, 1532) (Paris: 2008), 36, 40. 

47 Cambridge University Library, Ms. Dd.3.26, H2, fols. 8r-v. See Biller, “Curate infirmos," 
64—5 for the Latin text and comment on the herb. Errors in my earlier version of this 
have been corrected in the light of the account provided by Cameron, Reformation of the 
Heretics, 88-9. 
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Tve got a massive, massive problem in it”. Fazion responded, “If you're willing 
to believe me, l'Il take you to a man, a great cleric, who will heal you double- 
quick!”. Odin replied “that he was happy, because all he was looking for was 
health.” “They went to the house of Michael Barbo, at Dourmillouse, the high- 
est settlement in the Val Freissinieres.’*® There Odin met a man “who spoke 
the idiom of Angrogna.” There was a conversation about where Odin lived and 
his beliefs. "Then the man wanted to look at his ailing leg. And he said to him, 
‘If you are willing to do what I tell you, you will get healed. And he told him he 
was going to put [on the leg] a herb called miltalha” Cameron has pointed out 
that Odin was tortured,4° without, however, calling this part of his confession 
into question, and although Odin was clearly telling a good story, there is no 
indication he was making it up or saying anything implausible. 

While the famous vernacular manuscript ‘books of the Vaudois' have long 
been ransacked for their doctrinal contents, much less attention has been 
paid to the existence within them of short tracts on grammar, arithmetic and 
the sayings of the ancients. One of the Vaudois manuscripts which Samuel 
Morland brought to Cambridge in 1658 is a parchment book, very small at 8.5 x 
6 cm, which mainly contains religious texts. It starts, however, with a medical 
text covering only three folios.5° Its beginning is missing. What remains is in 
four parts. Firstly, there are the instructions (ingredients, their quantities, and 
boiling) for making an ointment to be applied to wounds, and a description 
of its efficacy. Secondly, there is the description of the use of a plaster (against 
carbuncles, shingles, and other ailments), and instructions (ingredients and 
their grinding) for making it. Thirdly, there is the description of the use of a dis- 
tillation as an expectorant, against colds and suchlike, followed by instructions 
for its preparation (ingredients, their crushing, mixing with wine). Fourthly, 
there is an account of the manifold use of the herb tormentil, either in its pow- 
ders or in the liquid of its decoction, against catarrh, wound, stomach upsets, 
scabs, fever, toothache, and other ailments. 

An elaborate edition may reveal more. However, the text clearly provides 
elementary instruction, and it is overwhelmingly likely that the medicine 
involved was entirely conventional. It is not unreasonable to put this along- 
side texts on grammar and arithmetic, and to raise the possibility that these 
may have been elementary texts used in the education of barbes, such as the 


48 Ibid. 88. 

49 Ibid. 67. Compare the discussion of this episode in chapter 14 in this volume. 

50 Cambridge University Library, Ms. Dd.15.32, fols. 113-13v. There are no fols. 1-10. I am grate- 
ful to James Freeman for confirming its details, and to Lorenzo Minio-Paluello for the 
provisional transcription he made in June 1981. 
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one who applied a herb to Odin’s leg, and of others who adopted the guise of 
simple medical empirics when travelling. There is excessive warmth in Morel's 
words and excessive socio-professional disdain in those of inquisitor Jean de 
Roma. Usefully neutralising each other, their combined statements make a 
modest assertion about medical practice by the late alpine barbes, and this is 
turn which finds possible support in an elementary medical text. 


3 The Centuries of Keeping Heads Low 


Between the earliest years (section 1 above) and the valleys around 1500 (sec- 
tion 2 above), the Waldensians became geographically very widespread, and 
a curtain of clandestinity descended. Whenever discovery and trial records 
expose them to the light, we see a broadly similar pattern. Brothers visited 
friends’ houses in secret. The friends’ received them, confessing to them and 
hearing their words, while keeping all of this quiet and participating in the life 
of the local parish as if they were Catholics. 

In these conditions hospitals and public medical practice will have become 
impossible. Hospitals for the sick and houses for lepers were religious institu- 
tions that came under the authority of the bishop of the diocese in which they 
were located. It would have been unthinkable for a bishop to allow such a house 
to be run by someone known to be a member of a proscribed heretical sect. Here 
we need to clarify one passage in the treatise written by an Austrian Dominican 
inquisitor, the Anonymous of Passau, between ca. 1260 and ca.1266. Gatherings 
of Waldensians — "schools" ("scole") — had been found in over 40 parishes in the 
diocese of Passau, one of them Neuhofen in Upper Austria, and “there,” wrote 
the Anonymous, “gatherings of lepers” (“ibi scole leprosorum”).5! This did not 
mean that Waldensians were running leper-houses,52 simply that inquisitors 
had found undercover pastoral activity among several groups of lepers. 

The metier of a medic may have provided cover. The Waldensian Brothers 
were sometimes local to the communities of "friends" and sometimes 


51 Margaret A.E. Nickson, "The 'Pseudo-Reinerius' Treatise, the Final Stage of a Thirteenth 
Century Work on Heresy from the Diocese of Passau,” Archives d'histoire doctrinale et lit- 
téraire du Moyen Áge 42 (1967-8): 295, 314. I suggest the Dominican used "schola" when 
describing an informal gathering of people addressed by the Brothers to make the point 
that heretical doctrine was being imparted, not to suggest a scholastic institution. 

52 Stated by Carlo Papini, Valdo di Lione e i “poveri nello spirito”: Il primo secolo del movimento 
Valdese, 170-1270, 2nd ed. (Turin: 2002), 284. Since the writing of this chapter, episcopal 
authority over hospitals has been questioned by Sethina Watson, On Hospitals. Welfare, 
Law and Christianity in Western Europe, 400—1320 (Oxford: 2020). 
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long-distance travellers to them. A Brother who had come from afar is almost 
a commonplace in inquisition records, and there is early comment on their 
use of disguises. “They scurry everywhere ... adopting the clothing and trades 
of various sorts of men. Once an important one was captured, who carried 
around with him the distinguishing marks of many jobs." These included pil- 
grim, penitent, tailor, barber, and harvester. This is one of the earliest descrip- 
tions of disguises, written by the Dominican and occasional inquisitor Stephen 
of Bourbon sometime before his death around 1261.5? It overlaps with the list 
produced by the Dominican inquisitor Jean de Roma in 1533, and like his, it 
includes one of the commonest of medieval medical practitioners, the bar- 
ber. Mentions of the trades of Brothers are rare in records of trials, and among 
them there is just one supporting example. In several of Bernard Gui's sen- 
tences statements are preserved about a Waldensian Brother called Stephen 
Bordet.5?^ He carried his barber's kit about with him, which is how followers 
knew his trade.°° If adoption of the guise of an itinerant medic entailed prac- 
tice among the Brothers' friends, itis difficult to find direct evidence of this. We 
return to this in our concluding remarks. 

Here we need to turn from the Brothers' practice to their thought and teach- 
ing. One central point about Valdes, declared autobiographically by him in 
his Profession of Faith, survived intact, but as a statement about him: “He was 
wealthy ... he sold all that he had and distributed to the poor" (“dives erat ... 
que habebat vendidit, pauperibus distribuit"). This was in a short Latin text 
written a Waldensian “historian” (“hystoriographus”), probably in the second 
quarter of the 14th century, the Book of the Elect (Liber Electorum). It was short, 
written in staccato sentences, designed for easy memorisation. This is con- 
firmed by a former Waldensian Brother, John Leser who, when referring to it 
in 1368, wrote, “as I committed it to my memory" ("sicut ego memorie mee 
tradidi"). It circulated among these German-speaking Brothers north of the 
Alps, and we know that it was used in preaching to German-speaking friends. 
An echo of it was picked up in preaching remembered by friends interrogated 
in Strasbourg in 1400. At the same time a translation of it into romance dia- 
lect and its survival among the little books from the valleys, whose copies are 
late, dating from around 1500, attests its circulation in another part of the 
Waldensian diaspora.56 


53 Anecdotes historiques, légendes et apologues tirés du recueil inédit d'Étienne de Bourbon, 
dominicain du XIII* siécle, ed. Albert Lecoy de la Marche (Paris: 1877), 293. 

54 Le livre des sentences de l'inquisiteur Bernard Gui 1308-1323, ed. Annette Pales-Gobilliard 
(Paris: 2002), 1048, 1460, 1462, 1464, 1512, 1544. 

55 Ibid., 1516. 

56 Peter Biller, “The Liber electorum,” in Biller, Waldenses, chapter 12. 
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Secondly, one of the references to one of the Brothers’ no-longer-surviving 
books is by Bernard Gui, and it has not only his characteristic brevity but also 
his semantic precision. After describing Waldensians confining prayer to the 
Pater Noster, he wrote thus: “They do nevertheless say and teach seven arti- 
cles of faith on divinity, and seven on humanity, and the Ten Commandments 
of the Decalogue, and the Seven Works of Mercy, which they have organ- 
ised and composed in a certain form in some compendium.” (“sub quodam 
compendio et sub quodam modo ab eis ordinato et composito”).57 What was 
“Waldensian” was entirely, as he carefully wrote, the exact order and organisa- 
tion, together with the existence of these Catholic sevens and a ten in handily 
brief form. Lack of further interest in their contents suggests Gui found them 
entirely standard. There are, then, scarce but sure traces of the dissemination 
among high and later medieval Waldensians of a historical view of Valdes and 
his assistance to the needy, and a glimpse of a text used by the Brothers, a 
Waldensian compendium whose reduction to essentials included the Seven 
Corporal Works of Mercy. 

Here and there treatises and trial records are suggestive about the Brothers' 
preaching about assistance. "It would be better to clothe the poor than to orna- 
ment [church] walls" was attributed to them by the Anonymous of Passau, and 
was at the root of a model question to be put to them: "To whom can alms 
be best directed?" Asked about indulgences by the inquisitor Peter Zwicker in 
1393, Margaret of Cedynia (Zehden) said that she would *better merit indul- 
gences by giving alms to the poor at her door" Similar phrasing in the reply 
from another questioned by Zwicker suggests a possible glimpse of a common- 
place in the Brothers’ sermons.°® It was also a topic of chat among the “friends.” 
One of them, Bertha, appearing in Fribourg in 1430, referred the question to a 
conversation she had had with her husband, Richard of Maggenberg. He had 
told her that the clergy were too rich anyway - but that it was good to give to 
the poor.59 


57 Bernard Gui, Practica inquisitionis heretice pravitatis viis, ed. Célestin Douais 
(Paris: 1886), 250. 

58 Kurze, 203: “merere indulgencies iuxta portam dando elimosinam pauperibus," 160. See 
also the formulation recalled by Peironeta of Beauregard in Marina Benedetti, “ ‘Digne 
d'estre veu': Il processo contro Peironeta di Beauregard,’ Archivio italiano per la storia 
della pietà 18 (2005), 151: "Item, quod melius et magis meritorium erat dare elemosinam 
alicui pauperi infirmo aut leproso quam offerre in ecclesia sacerdotibus predictis qui 
erant nimis abundantes bonis." 

59 Quellen zur Geschichte der Waldenser von Freiburg im Üchtland (1399-1439), ed. Kathrin 
Utz Tremp (Hannover: 2000), 364. 
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The archives of Fribourg provide one more detailed view of the actions of 
a “friend.” This was Willi Mossu (dead before the end of 1431), who was one 
of most wealthy and powerful men in Fribourg .6° Though we know he was 
accused of being a supporter of the Waldensians in 1399 and named as such 
several times in 1430, since he was not among those interrogated in 1430, we 
do not hear his voice in the inquisition records, but notarial registers bearing 
upon the later part of his career and his will illustrate his commitment to mate- 
rial assistance of the needy. At the heart of institutional assistance in Fribourg 
since the second half of the 13th century was the "Hospital of the Poor Sick 
of Our Lady of Fribourg.” It received the ill, the aged, orphans and pilgrims, 
and it had at its head a layman, a citizen named by the city Council. It over- 
lapped and was closely connected with the Confraternity of the Holy Spirit, 
dating back to the mid-13th century, which augmented the revenues of the 
hospital, and helped with parish relief.6! In addition, there was a large leper- 
house at Bourguillon, in existence by the mid-13th century.6? Mossu devoted 
his later years to both the hospital and the Confraternity. He was rector of the 
hospital three times (1416—9, 1420-23, 1426-9) and of the Confraternity in the 


intervening years (1419-20, 1423-6).®? In his will he specified the bequest of his 
immoveable goods to the hospital, if the male line failed; to the Confraternity, 
50 Lausanne pounds; to the *poor lepers" of Bourguillon and to the *mainte- 
nance" (“ad opus") of the houses of lepers, 40 Lausanne pounds; and another 
bequest to the chaplains of the chapel of the hospital.6* And in his father's 
house on Christmas Eve every year, there was to be provision “to poor per- 
sons of good cherry wine and 10 shillings worth of bread, as I Willi the testator 
have long been accustomed to do."65 There is a need for systematic comparison 
with contemporary Fribourg wills to test the hypothesis that some silences in 
this will - for example the absence of provision for masses and prayers for 
his soul — express a particular Waldensian outlook, in this case rejection of 


60 Peter Biller, Aspects of the Waldenses in the 14th Century, (DPhil thesis, Oxford University, 
1974), 158-9, 172, 194-7, and "Curate infirmos, 60-61; Kathrin Utz Tremp, Waldenser, 
Wiedergünger, Hexen und Rebellen: Biographien zu den Waldenserprozessen von Freiburg 
im Üchtland (1399 und 1430) (Fribourg: 1999), no. 61, 240-51. 

61 Jeanne Niquille, L'hôpital de Notre-Dame à Fribourg (Fribourg: 1921), 10-23. 

62 Jeanne Niquille, "La léproserie de Bourguillon,’ Annales Fribourgeoises 40 (1956), 47-61. 

63  Niquille, Hôpital de Notre-Dame, 32; Tremp, Waldenser, 245. 

64 Fribourg, Archives d'État, RN 32, fols 100r-109r; Biller, “Curate infirmos," 61, n. 62; Tremp, 
Waldenser, 247. 

65 Fribourg, Archives d'État, RN 32, fol. 105r: *pauperibus personis vinum bonum seracinum 
[= cerasinum] decem solidos panis prout ab antique ego dictus Willinus testator consuevi 
[et] feci." 
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purgatory. There is, however, no need to underline the remarkable preoccupa- 
tion with relief of the sick and the poor displayed by this very rich townsman 
living over two centuries after Valdes. 


4 Conclusions 


Michel Mollat has not been a howling success. Conventional accounts of 
new religious movements and foundations of the 12th and early 13th centu- 
ries parade the usual suspects, from Cistercians to Franciscans, with never a 
glimpse of the hospital Order of the Holy Spirit. Robert of Arbrissel leads the 
way in the lineup of apostolic movements, founding Fontevrault. But readers 
are not told what he did with his women followers, placing them in hospi- 
tals (*xenodochia") and hospices (“diversoria”) to look after the needy.°® Here 
the early Waldensians are a useful corrective to our view of the larger picture. 
Even though only fragments of the alignment to assistance of parts of early 
Waldensianism are still visible, the movement clearly had a position in the 
spectrum described by Jacques de Vitry and Mollat. 

While the occasional inquisitorial light shone on Waldensians during the 
centuries of clandestinity shows the persistence of memory of the example 
of Valdes and a strain of piety and practical assistance among the Brothers' 
“friends,” the question of the Brothers themselves is murkier. There is some 
support for the notion that they adopted the disguise of the itinerant medi- 
cal practitioner, the barber-surgeon, between the mid-13th and the late 15th 
centuries. But there is no trace in extant trial records of Waldensian Brothers 
practising medicine among their followers. Seila was interested in many more 
things than most later inquisitors, and, since he passed his middle years in 
Toulouse during the peak period of that city's erection of hospitals and leper- 
houses, assistance is likely to have been one of them. Further, he was ques- 
tioning suspects at a time when experts were still arguing about what actions 
should be taken as marking someone as a ‘believer’ in heretics, and he took a 
very wide view. Without any belief or ritual participation of any sort, there was 
some guilt in consulting a Waldensian medically. This was about to change. 
Writing a chapter "On believers," in a consultation produced some time before 
August 1243 — this became the most influential of all such discussions — Guy 


66  Marbod of Rennes, Epistola ad Robertum viii, in Les deux vies de Robert d'Arbrissel 
fondateur de Fontevraud: Légendes, écrits et témoignages, eds. Jacques Dalarun et al. 
(Turnhout: 2006): 532. This arrangement had probably faded long before Valdes's daugh- 
ters joined. 
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Foulques (later Clement 1v) argued that there were many possible interactions 
between someone and a heretic which did not relate to heresy but to other 
things: affection, the intervention of friends or money.5? The implication was 
that they were not relevant. 

If there was more medical practice in later years, would it have interested 
any later inquisitor? It is worth notice a contrast between the trial records of 
Bernard Gui concerning Cathars and those concerning Waldensians. Gui's 
questions elicited evidence about Cathar medical activity, in particular med- 
ically expert Cathars assessing very ill followers. The point here was Cathar 
ritual: to administer the consolamentum if the prognosis was imminent death, 
not otherwise.®® There is no trace, on the other hand, of Bernard Gui asking 
Waldensian followers whether Stephen Bordet provided them with medical 
care. What would have been his motive? When we do glimpse Waldensians 
practising medicine, there is nothing unconventional or heretical about it. 
We can reformulate the previous paragraph's "There is no trace" as the follow- 
ing: until the late 15th century, the questions that shaped the trial records of 
the later 13th and 14th centuries produced nothing about Waldensian Brothers 
practising medicine among their followers. There is a page which may have 
had something on it or may have been blank. It is in a book that is closed to us. 

Finally, around 1500 there is credible evidence about medical practice by 
the barbes of the valleys. A cordon sanitaire needs to be maintained between its 
modest outlines and the exaggerated claims of later Waldensian historiography. 
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CHAPTER 19 
1488: A Forgotten Crusade 


Marina Benedetti 


There has been very little interest, at least until recently, in the late medieval 
crusades; and within that context, no attention has been paid in comparison 
to the crusade against the Waldenses of the western Alps. Proclaimed in April 
1487 by Pope Innocent vIIi, directed against the “Poor of Lyons or Waldenses” 
("Pauperes de Lugduno seu Valdenses") of Savoy and the Dauphiné, and car- 
ried out in March and April 1488, this Alpine crusade has never found its 
place in the abundant international historiography on crusading.! Probably 
this absence is due to the fact that the letter proclaiming the crusade did not 
land in an ecclesiastical collection, but was preserved in Cambridge University 
Library? More attention is paid to it within the researches on the Waldenses of 
the Dauphiné? This twofold marginality — both in geographical location and 
historiographical profile — does not lessen the interest of this religious, polit- 
ical and military episode, which manifests multiple peculiar characteristics. 
First of all, the crusade took place in an Alpine setting, that is, in the moun- 
tains; the military intervention lasted quite a brief time (a couple of months, 
March - April 1488) whereas the judicial procedures took much longer, both 
beforehand (September-November 1487 on the side of the Alps in present-day 
Italy, March-April 1488 in the valleys on the French side) and also afterwards 


1 There is no reference to it in Crusading in the Fifteenth Century. Message and Impact, ed. 
Norman Housley (Basigstoke: 2004). 

2 Cambridge University Library, Ms. Dd. 3. 25, fol. 75r-v, printed in Samuel Morland, The 
History of the Evangelical Churches of the Valleys of Piemont (London: 1658), 196. Despite 
what is often claimed, the papal document is not published in Odoricus Raynaldus, Annales 
Ecclesiastici, auctore Johanne Dominico Mansi, x1 (Lucae: 1754), 148 (where one finds only a 
brief summary). 

3 On heresy and inquisition in Dauphiné - and also on the crusade - one may still start with 
Jules Chevalier, Mémoire historique sur les hérésies en Dauphiné avant le XVI* siécle accom- 
pagné de documents inédits sur les sorciers et les Vaudois (Valence: 1890), and Jean Marx, 
Linquisition en Dauphiné: Etude sur le développement et la répression de l'hérésie et de la 
sorcellerie du XIVe siécle au début du régne de Frangois Ier (Paris: 1914). The documentation 
produced during the military campaign is analysed in the works of Euan Cameron, The 
Reformation of the Heretics: The Waldenses of the Alps (1480—1580) (Oxford: 1984), 5-61, and 
idem, Waldenses: Rejection of Holy Church in Medieval Europe (Oxford: 2000), 193-200, and of 
Pierrette Paravy, De la chrétienté romaine à la Réforme en Dauphiné, 11 (Rome: 1993), 947-1289. 
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(from 1501 to 1509). Very large numbers of people were interrogated during 
both parts of this judicial phase. These interrogations offer the possibility of 
hearing especially the testimonies of those who were the victims, rather than 
the military aspect or its political support: the latter, while implicit, does not 
emerge with clarity. For such reasons I shall make use of many judicial testimo- 
nies taken down during these interrogations, which show the concrete experi- 
ence of those people who were caught up in an untypical crusade. 


1 The Prelude 


Normally, a crusade would have been preceded by a period of preaching. In an 
entirely unusual way, in this case we also have the records of inquisitorial inves- 
tigations, which involved especially the Franciscan friars, who held the official 
position of inquisitors in the Dauphiné. To these we can add, essentially, the 
enormous mass of documents which were produced in the crusade investiga- 
tions, in part conserved at Grenoble (two surviving registers containing the 
summary interrogations of the apostolic commissary Alberto dei Capitani) 
and at Paris (two manuscript volumes containing the inquiries towards the 
annulment of the previous investigation). Fragmentary information is found 
in two other manuscripts found respectively in the libraries of Cambridge 
University and Trinity College, Dublin.* The manuscripts in Grenoble may be 
identified as the “first notebook" (“primus carnetus") containining mostly the 
investigations against the people of the Val Pragelato, and the "sixth notebook" 
("sextus carnetus") containing records of investigations into the inhabitants of 
L'Argentiére and Freissinieres. From the fact that we are lacking at least four 
manuscript volumes — and the sixth may not definitely have been the last - it 
is clear that a mass of documentation was produced and subsequently lost. 
If the lost carneti were of around the same size as the two surviving manu- 
scripts — each of around 375 leaves — there would have been an impressive 
number of testimonies. From the manuscript documentation presented at 
the time of the review of the case, we know the alphabetical signatures of the 


4 Grenoble, Archives départementales de l'Isére, B 4350, B 4351; Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de 
France, Ms. Lat. 3375, 1-11. See Marina Benedetti, "Documentary adventures': The Waldensian 
Inquisition Manuscripts in Trinity College Dublin,’ in Political, Religious and Social Conflict in 
the States of Savoy, 1400—1700, edited by Sarah Stacey (Bern: 2014), 169—184; more specifically on 
the circulation of Waldensian manuscripts, whether religious and didactic texts or inquisito- 
rial manuscripts, and their use by scholars in the modern period, Marina Benedetti, I! “santo 
bottino": Circolazione di manoscritti valdesi nell'Europa del Seicento (Turin: 20077). 
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gatherings - from A to AA - and we know thatthe gathering with the signature 
U contained 945 abjurations, which the notary and secretary of Alberto dei 
Capitani, the apostolic commissary, sent to the Parlement and the Chambres 
des Comptes of the Dauphiné.5 

The campaign of repression against the Waldenses of the Dauphiné was a 
prolonged process. It became more severe when Jean Baile became archbishop 
of Embrun, although the Waldenses found an equally determined protector 
in Louis x1. When the king died in 1483, the archbishop began a campaign 
which laid the foundations for the crusade. On 27 April 1487, Innocent vit 
issued the bull Id nostri cordis, addressed to Alberto dei Capitani, doctor in 
civil and canon law and archdeacon of Cremona, and to the Dominican friar 
Blaise Berra, professor of theology and inquisitor of heretical pravity (though 
the latter did not take part in the proceedings). The range of territories envis- 
aged in the papal letter was vast: it included areas subject to different territorial 
sovereigns, and included a large part of the duchy of Savoy, on both sides of the 
mountains, and of the Dauphiné. In reality, the military venture was restricted 
to the lands of the Dauphiné. These included the upper Val Chisone on the 
southeastern side of the passes, and L'Argentiére, Freissinières, and Vallouise 
on the northwestern side. The bull Id nostri cordis intended to strike at a group 
which the Roman Catholic Church identified as “Poor of Lyons or Waldenses,” 
located, as was made clear in later documents, in the province of Embrun, in 
some regions of Piedmont, and in places around. 

The role played by the Franciscan friars in the struggle against the Waldenses 
of the Dauphiné in the 15th century is by no means a secondary one, especially 
in the coordination with local and central powers (with the pope and the king 
of France). Friar Francois Plouvier, for example, was constantly present before, 
during and after the crusade. In 1487 he was in contact with representatives of 
the de Rame household, which dominated the Embrunais region. In the reg- 
ister of accounts of Fazy de Rame, there occurs a reimbursement for travel 
costs to "Mesier Pons", that is Ponce Pons, counsellor in the Parlement of the 
Dauphiné, and to “frayre Francez Plovier de Valenso,” connected or related to 
the anti-Waldensian activity. Other expenses are recorded to the benefit of the 
leaders of the crusade, among whom were Alberto dei Capitani, Oronce Emé, 
and Jordanon Coeur, respectively the apostolic commissary, the senior judge 
of Briancon and the procurator fiscal, with this justification: “our share of the 
expenses for the Waldenses” (“nostro part de las despensos des Vaudes”).6 After 


5 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Ms. Lat. 3375, 1, fols. 504v-505r. 
6 Georges De Manteyer (ed.), Le livre journal tenu par Fazy de Rame en language embrunais (6 
Juin 1471-10 juillet 1507) (Gap: 1932), 102. 
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the term of service of Alberto dei Capitani was over, friar Frangois Plouvier 
would be named inquisitor in the Dauphine and the Valentinois by means 
of a papal brief of 12 August 1488, with the object of continuing the extirpa- 
tion of Waldensian heresy in the Val Chisone, in Freissinières, L'Argentiére, 
and Vallouise. Subsequently his powers would be confirmed and extended to 
the sout-east of France, including Avignon, Arles, the counties of Provence, 
Forcalquier and Nice, the Comtat Venaissin, and the principality of Orange, 
through a brief of 28 November 1489." 


2 Arrests, Interrogations, and Citations 


The judicial phase, preliminary to the military one, began in the upper Val 
Chisone, the area known as the Val Pragelato. The interrogation of Daniel 
Griot marked the beginning of the legal investigations of 1487-8.? It was no 
accident that his deposition of 4 September 1487 was also reproduced on the 
opening leaves of the "sixth notebook" of investigations of the apostolic com- 
missary Alberto dei Capitani, containing the inquiries against the Waldenses 
of L'Argentiére and Freissiniéres: it shows the judicial, as well as the symbolic 
value of his interrogation. On 29 August, after the sermon preached by the friar 
Jean Columbi, who had been invited by Alberto dei Capitani, the Waldenses of 
the Val Chisone met together and decided that Daniel Griot, living in Pragelato, 
should go to look for a barbe to ask him to come to them to hear their con- 
fessions and preach, but above all to reassure them and to give advice as to 
what they should do.? Daniel Griot was captured while he was en route, and 
then placed in custody because he had not been willing to admit where he 
came from or the reason for his journey. At the beginning of September 1487 
he was interrogated at Briangon. Many testimonies coincide in demonstrating 
the violent form taken by the apostolic commissary's “summonses,” and the cli- 
mate of man-hunting, of which the story of Daniel Griot is the most dramatic. 
Daniel reported that he came from Freissiniéres, where he had been sent at 
the request of the people of Pragelato. The whole community had decided 
together that he should go to seek out some travelling preachers: to the Val San 
Martino (now the Val Germanasca) to find barbe Simond and barbe Johannet 
(lohannetus) at Freissinières. 


7 Marx, L'inquisition en Dauphiné, 264-265. 

8 Marina Benedetti, La valle dei valdesi: I processi contro Tommaso Guiot, sarto di Pragelato 
(Oulx, 1495) (Spoleto: 2013), 87-96. 

9 Grenoble, Archives départementales de l'Isère, B 4350, fol. 30v. 
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For the apostolic commissary, the capture and interrogation of the man 
from Pragelato while on a mission made it possible to force forward a situation 
that was stalled. On 26 August 1487 the first letters of citation had been issued, 
attached publicly to the doors of the churches. Not only did no-one present 
themselves, but the Waldenses had reacted by sending Daniel Griot to look for 
their *masters" (magistri): by going in search of the barbes, these people had 
disobeyed the commandments of the Church, besides having protected the 
doors of the churches with weapons, to prevent the attaching of the letters of 
citation, thus obstructing the work of the apostolic commissary and inquisitor. 
The interrogation of Daniel Griot played a central role and acquired a funda- 
mental importance in the framing of the judicial actions which followed. In 
the course of the ensuing processes of annulment, starting from 1501, when the 
proctors acting for the Waldenses expounded their accusations against Alberto 
dei Capitani, explicit reference would be made to the role played by Daniel 
Gros or Griot in the initial phases of the inquisitorial procedure and, above all, 
to his appalling death during his imprisonment at Briancon, as a consequence 
of the torture which he had undergone.!? 

The end of Daniel Griot would have an enormous impact among the inhab- 
itants of the valleys. Fearing to suffer the same treatment, they organized 
themselves in order to resist. Notwithstanding, some men of Pragelato had 
to go to Briançon, to the annual fair, where, on the u September 1487, they 
were arrested by Alberto dei Capitani acting with Oronce Emé and Jordanon 
Coeur. Turin Vilhot and his son Claude, Pierre Lantelme, Barthelemi Lantelme, 
Frangois Pastore (or Pastre), Jean Passet, and Jean Matheod, all inhabitants 
of Pragelato, were taken prisoner and led to the prison at Briangon. On 18 
September there was issued a letter of citation containing 37 names: this let- 
ter, three days later, was attached to the doors of the churches in Pragelato, 
Mentoulles, and Usseaux.! Another such letter followed on the 23 September, 
and on the following day there appeared others, with extremely long lists of 
names. Over the same period, from 19 to 23 September, the commissary inter- 
rogated his prisoners. Exceptionally, Claude Vilhot was released in order that 
he might go to the Val Chisone: he returned on 29 September with his wife and 


io “Et le gesnerent et martirent inhumainement avecques une pierre attachée aus piez, 
tellement que miserablement luy firent finer ses jours audit Brianson. Item, et avertis 
lesdits de Vaucluson des grans inhumanités et tormens dudit prisonnier, et lesquels de 
Vaucluson fasoient difficulté d'aller audit Brianson à la foire pour craintes de grans et 
enormes tourmens qu'ilz avoient ouy dire que on avoit faict audit Griot, creignans que 
ainsi leur fust faict" (Marx, L'inquisition en Dauphiné, 259—260). 

11 Grenoble, Archives départementales de l'Isére, B 4350, fol. 36r-v. 
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family to seek absolution (“ad petendum absolutionis beneficium")? There 
now appear on the scene the women, the wives, who in the course of the fol- 
lowing months would present themselves to the apostolic commissary in the 
attempt to save the lives of their husbands who had been imprisoned. With 
threats and violence, the apostolic commissary set the machinery of justice 
in motion. The resistance of family groups and of communities was broken 
through the tearing apart of family relationships. In a long letter which the 
Waldenses' proctors presented to be read by the commissaries in July 1507 one 
finds a specific reference to these tactics.!3 

Women and family members presented themselves, placing their trust in 
the representatives of justice, but they were brutally threatened. The behav- 
iour of Alberto dei Capitani, of Jordanon Coeur, and Oronce Emé is power- 
fully revealed in the depositions from the case made for the annulment of the 
inquisitions, based on the obvious illegality of their actions. From these retro- 
spective pieces of evidence one can reconstruct the roles and the acts of the 
various parties. Twenty years later, Claude Vilhot, then around sixty years of 
age, recalled these tragic events in the presence of the royal commissioners. He 
remembered that a safe-conduct had been given to the inhabitants of the Val 
Chisone, so that they might go in safety to the Briangon fair at the beginning 
of September 1487 to sell their animals. Claude and his father Turin went there 
and stayed several days to attend to their own business. At one point the judge 
sent word to call Claude to give evidence. Together with twelve other men he 
was shut up in a prison. Three days later he was transferred to another prison, 
where he would be detained for another three days. Only at that point was he 
taken to a hall and interrogated by Alberto dei Capitani. In 1507 Claude made 
allusion to only one question, concerning the presence of Christ in the conse- 
crated host.!* In this atmosphere of threats and violence, those people who had 
remained in the valleys, conscious of the danger to them, looked for ways to 
protect themselves and to respond. They headed in various directions, reach- 
ing out to the king and, it would seem, directly to Rome.5 With the capture of 


12 Grenoble, Archives départementales de l'Isére, B 4350, fol. 49v. 

13 Giordanono Corde/Cueur and Oronce Emé/Aymé are reported to have spoken thus to 
the imprisoned Waldenses: “Allez-vous-en en Vaucluson, et leur dictes qu'ilz s'en vien- 
nent en ceste ville de Brianson et en ce faisant ilz emmeneront ceulx qui sont detenuz 
prinsonniers, ou autrement nous les ferons morir. Et s'ils veulent venir, lesdits prisonniers 
n'auront aucun despleysir" (Marx, L’inquisition en Dauphiné, 261). 

14 Paris Bibliothéque nationale, Ms. Lat. 3375, 11, fol. 381r. 

15 On their journey to Rome we have only one testimony (Paris, Bibliothéque nationale, 
Ms. Lat. 3375, 1, fol. 288r), beyond the acquisition of a piece of parchment bought 
by the people of Freissiniéres for a legal instrument to send to Rome to request the 
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Daniel Griot there opened up a real phase of man-hunting in Briancon and 
along the Alpine pathways. 

Daniel Griot was a member of the same kin group as Thomas Guiot, a tailor 
from Pragelato who would be only one of so many Waldenses caught up in 
the crusade, were it not that his interrogations happened to be reconstructed 
and gathered into one of the two registers surviving at Paris.!® With meticulous 
care for the chronological sequence of documents, the preceding documents 
are inserted in order: references to 1487 (on events prior to the crusade) then 
to 1490 (on the resuming of repression after the crusade) before he was inter- 
rogated in 1495. His individual situation acquires the proportions of a collec- 
tive tragedy, and for that reason, apart from the value of the documentation, 
it is worthwhile to follow it through. At the end of September there was a 
surge of activity: besides 129 people from Pragelato, there appear in the let- 
ters of citation from the apostolic commissary 60 men from Usseaux and 135 
from Mentoulles." On 29 September, 69 inhabitants found their own names 
attached to the doors of the church at Usseaux, and 133 on the church at 
Mentoulles. These are impressive figures for Alpine villages. The nuncio and 
apostolic commissary's interventions were drawing in a large proportion of the 
male population of Pragelato, Usseaux, and Mentoulles (one should note that 
women were not involved at this point). Even allowing for the possibility of 
mistakes and repetitions which might introduce errors into the precise num- 
ber, the figure in any case still offers very striking demonstration of the project 
of radical intervention which characterized the acts of Alberto dei Capitani. 

After a pause of a month and a half, on 7 November the commissary 
issued another letter of citation which was to be posted on the entries to the 
churches of Mentoulles and Pragelato, in the town square of Villaretto, and 
in other public places. Very rapidly, however, this action encountered resist- 
ance. On 9 November, when officials went to Pragelato to post copies of the 
long lists of citations, they found the door of the religious building guarded 
and defended by a large number of armed men.? The following week, on 16 
November, at Briancon, Jordanon Coeur, the procurator of the faith, presented 


appointment of apostolic judges (Marx, L'inquisition en Dauphiné, 250). Regarding the 
request of a stay from the king, see the interrogations of Daniel Griot and Antoine Blanc 
of Freissinierés: Cambridge University Library, Ms. Dd 3. 26 (9), fol. 3r. On these acts see 
Cameron, The Reformation of the Heretics, 17-19. 

16 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Ms. Lat. 3375, 1, fols. 214v-276v, now edited in Benedetti, La 
valle dei valdesi, 17-57. 

17 Grenoble, Archives départementales de l'Isère, B 4350, fols. 58r-61v. 

18 Benedetti, La valle dei valdesi, 24. 
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the documentation which had been gathered, including the letters of cita- 
tion duly executed, the interrogations of witnesses. Thomas Guiot, tailor of 
Pragelato, not having presented himself, was declared contumacious.? At 
which point the apostolic commissary read out the sermon of excommunica- 
tion “arise, Lord, in your wrath" (“surge Domine in furore tuo") against Guiot 
and many others.?° 

It is an appropriate point to underline the solemnity of a sermon, which 
would be used a little more than twenty years afterwards against Martin Luther. 
If the scriptural references are different (for Luther, Ps. 7:7, 74:22, 86:1, and 80:13, 
while for the Waldenses these were 7:7 and 10838) in both sermons the open- 
ing phrases are shared, and begin solemnly: "Arise, Lord, in your wrath, rise up 
in your indignation against my enemies, come to me in the justice which you 
have ordained” (Ps. 7:7).?! The sermon preached against Luther on 15 June 1520 
is attributed to Pietro Accolti, a man of vast learning and a jurist, the audi- 
tor causarum to the papal curia in the time of Innocent vii. Once elected 
cardinal he would play a part in the commission instituted by Clement v11 to 
address the case of Luther. The analogies between the two versions of the ser- 
mon “Arise, Lord" are not so surprising, given that on 5 November 1487 there 
were presented certain apostolic letters by means of the auditor causarum, 
that is, Pietro Accolti.?? It is quite plausible that he was in some way involved 
in the drafting of the sentence in the form of a sermon. 


3 The Campaign Is Resumed 


There then followed the winter months in which the valleys of the Alps were 
covered with snow. At the beginning of March 1488 Alberto dei Capitani, the 
judge Jordanon Coeur and the procurator fiscal Oronce Emé, together with a 
small armed band led by Hippolyte de Bardonnecchia, which he had gathered 
at Grenoble, went over into the Val Chisone. The men, women and children 
took refuge in the mountains, in the balme, and with them there were also 
some barbes to give them reassurance and give them strength, encouraging 


19 Benedetti, La valle dei valdesi, 22—25. 

20 Benedetti, La valle dei valdesi, 25-29. 

21 "Surge Domine in furore tuo elevare indignans super hostes meos et consurge ad me 
iudicio quod mandasti”: Psalm 7:6-7 in modern translations. On the theatrical aspect 
imported into some stages of the process of inquisition, see Grado Giovanni Merlo, 
Inquisitori e Inquisizione del Medioevo (Bologna: 2008), 87-104. 

22 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale, Ms. Lat. 3375, 11, fol. 36or. 
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them to remain strong in the awareness of their final victory.?? Some decided 
to go down into the valley to present themselves to Alberto dei Capitani and 
ask for absolution. Others remained in their refuges among the rocks, espe- 
cially in the balma of Fraisse, where the most violent attack took place. Along 
the valley there were multiple places of refuge among the rocks (the balme) 
where the people had gathered. Some dramatic testimonies survive of the 
8 March, as if recorded live, of those who escaped the attack and were then 
immediately interrogated, imprisoned, and hanged. The high drama of the 
moment is reflected in the disorderly way in which the interrogations were 
taken down. On the same day the Waldenses of L'Argentiére, Freissiniéres, and 
Vallouise were excommunicated. The small armed band led by Hugues de la 
Palud, lieutenant of the governor, headed over to those places after having met 
at Briancon with the seigneurs of Freissinieres, Pierre and Fazy de Rame. At 
Briangon the inhabitants of the villages had been called to give evidence, but 
preferred, yet again, to take refuge in the mountains. From there they were 
in the same manner invited to come down, with promises which were not 
upheld: they were interrogated and tortured. Meanwhile, the inhabitants of 
Vallouise took refuge in their turn in the balme, and in particular, the balma of 
Ailefroide (Alo Freydo) where a very violent encounter took place; and others in 
the balma of Oréac (balma dAurea). Begun around 20 March in these regions, 
the crusade concluded around 9 April. The dates cannot be established with 
greater precision. 


4 The Response: Pressure for Redress and Testimonies to 
Ill-Treatment 


After the crusade of 1487-8, many persecuted Waldenses left the Dauphiné. 
Inhabitants of the valley of Pragelato took refuge in the Val Pellice, which was 
subject to the jurisdiction of the duchy of Savoy. From there, straight away, they 
began to organize themselves to initiate the lawsuit which would lead, twenty 
years later at Paris, in 1509, to the annulment of the legal processes directed 
against them.?* Of particular interest is the testimony from the month of 


23 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Ms. Lat. 3375, 1, fols. 279v, 284v-2851, 287r-v. On this episode 
see Grado Giovanni Merlo, Val Pragelato 1488: La crociata contro i Valdesi: un episodio di 
una lunga storia (Torre Pellice: 1988). 

24 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Ms. Lat. 3375, 1, fols. 52v-70r, on which see Alessandro Sala, 
“I Valdesi alpini visti da due codici parigini (Bibliothèque Nationale, ms. Lat. 3375, HI)” 
BSSV, 130 (2013): 79-109. 
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July 1507, when at Pragelato, before the commissaries Geoffroy Boussard and 
Antoine de la Colombiere, men and women gave testimony about the armed 
expedition which (let it be noted) they never called a crusade, although the 
letter of Innocent vii explicitly called it a crusade and accorded the appropri- 
ate indulgences.?5 Pierre Martin of Usseaux recalled that, twenty years earlier, 
the inhabitants of his village and of Pragelato, knowing that a large number of 
armed men were approaching, took refuge in the balma of Fenestrelle with their 
provisions, which they stored in the nearby balma ‘de l'Agnel’?6 Surrounded by 
the snows, they waited a week before the large troop of armed men arrived, 
whom they tried to resist by throwing rocks and using crossbows, killing seven 
or eight of their adversaries. At that point a messenger was sent to them, who 
promised mercy and good treatment as soon as they gave in. 

Some people of the Val Chisone accepted the offer, climbed down from the 
refuge and presented themselves before Hugues de la Palud, seigneur of Varax; 
the latter ordered that they should all be imprisoned.?7 Pierre and twenty- 
seven other people were taken to a large barn where they were maltreated, 
and eventually were bound with rings around their arms.?® Then, some of the 
men were hanged and their houses burned, while the survivors were held for 
ransom: Daniel Floret, a forty-year-old of Pragelato, whose brother had been 
hanged, was obliged to pay 12 écus to get out of prison, and to free his mother, 
who was being threatened with being burned.?? The women, small children, 
and some poor men were given permission by Alberto dei Capitani to return 
to their homes: in the meantime these had been razed, and there was nothing 
left there atall. Other men remained in prison and were executed: gibbets were 
erected in the squares of the villages for capital punishment and the public 
display of the bodies.?? 

This dramatic account is transformed into a horrifying reconstruction in 
the testimony of Georges Pauserdi of Pragelato. This man gave a more or less 
identical account of the events already explained above. He then added that 
by their own choice they had abandoned the refuge because they had been 
promised a safe-conduct; instead, they were imprisoned.?! The chätelain of the 


25 In the prosecution of Tommaso Guiot one finds the phrase “croysata sive inquisicio" 
(Benedetti, La valle dei valdesi, 42): this expression suggests an equivalence between an 
armed attack under the emblem of the cross and a judicial act in defence of orthodoxy. 

26 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Ms. Lat. 3375, 11, fol. 387v. 

27 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Ms. Lat. 3375, 11, fol. 388r. 

28 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Ms. Lat. 3375, 11, fol. 388r-v. 

29 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Ms. Lat. 3375, 11, fol. 415v. 

30 Chevalier, Mémoire historique, 261-262. 

31 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Ms. Lat. 3375, 11, fo. 419v. 
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Val Chisone allowed him to leave in order to obtain 12 écus as the price of free- 
ing his father, his mother and his brother, who remained in prison. Georges, 
who was then ten years old, was only able to find 4 écus. In the meantime, 
his brother was hanged (“in patibulo suspensus").?? Georges reported the pre- 
cise and dramatic circumstances of his brother's death: the judge of Briançon, 
Oronce Emé, had ordained that either the father or the son was to be put to 
death. The son, Georges's brother, knowing that this was the case, requested 
that his father's life might be spared “and so it was done" (“et ita fuit factum”).83 
After some time the father came to be freed, returned home and discovered 
that he had not only lost his son, but also all his property. Such a shared drama 
circulated in oral recollections up to the time of the reformed pastor Gerolamo 
Miolo who, in 1587, inserted it into his narrative: there the oral tradition was 
turned into a written epic narrative, which could later be verified through the 
surviving documents.34 


5 The End 


In March 1501, fourteen years after the crusade, Alexander v1 assigned Thomas 
Pascal, doctor of laws and president of the Parlement of Paris, and Geoffroy 
Boussard (or Boussart) professor of theology and canon of Mans (nowadays 
Le Mans), to investigate the abuses which had been committed as the crusade 
unfolded. On 5 April he conferred on the Cardinal Georges d'Amboise the author- 
ity to review the sentences of condemnation, wherever procedural irregularities 
might have been found to have occurred.?? These two decisions by the pontiff 
led to the review as requested by the Waldenses of the Dauphiné. Such a review 
set off a complex confrontation between various administrative structures: royal 
central administration and regional ecclesiastical institutions, involving the 


32 Paris Bibliothéque nationale, Ms. Lat. 3375, 11, fo. 420r. 

33 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Ms. Lat. 3375, II, fo. 420v. 

34 ‘Nella persecutione grande laquale fu indrizzata contra gli Valdesi di Val Clusone da i 
loro nimici di Brianzone, Abbadia d'Orso e di Ambruno, e circa cento anni [1487], un di 
Pragella molto vecchio essendo condanato ad esser impicato suo figliolo mosso di com- 
passione si presentó volontariamente alla morte della forca per salvar la vita a suo padre, 
et cosi il figliuolo fu impiccato per suo padre, et il padre fu liberato" (Gerolamo Miolo, 
Historia breve et vera de glaffari de i Valdesi delle Valli, ed. Enea Balmas [Turin: 1971], 87); 
on Miolo's memoir, see Marina Benedetti, "Le donne valdesi nella scrittura del passato 
e nella costruzione del futuro," Revue de l’histoire des religions, 217/1: Les Vaudois (2000), 
168-178. 

35 Marx, L'inquisition en Dauphiné, 254. 
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territorial sovereignty of the king of France and the jurisdiction of the bishops, 
and obviously over and above that of the pope. In October 1501 the delegates of 
the people of the valleys presented a request for absolution to Georges d’Am- 
boise. Seven years later, on 5 October 1508, the royal commissioners summoned 
Alberto dei Capitani and the Franciscan friar and inquisitor Francois Plouvier, 
with others, to Rouen, where Georges d’Amboise was archbishop. The Waldenses 
reported violence, torture, and procedural irregularities. On 27 February 1509, at 
Paris, in the Church of Notre-Dame, the sentence acknowledged the Waldenses' 
case and annulled the previous sentences against them.3® 

The legal prosecutions were thus invalidated; the Waldenses would be 
restored to their property; but the diocesan ordinaries were exhorted in all cir- 
cumstances to keep watch over them. In any event, the longstanding campaign 
of repression was not over. In 1487 the crusade, which was supposed to strike at 
a broad sweep of the Dauphiné and the territories of Savoy, confined itself in 
practice to the lands of the Dauphiné and to a relatively limited area, compared 
to the intentions of Innocent VIII. So in 1491 a further crusade was directed 
exclusively to the domains of the duke of Savoy, on both sides of the moun- 
tains. It was entrusted to Angelo Carletti of Chivasso, an Observant Franciscan 
friar and vicar general of the Observants south and east of the mountains, a 
man of some prestige and of considerable political reputation. Nevertheless, 
this crusade never took place.?” In any case, the Dauphiné was not included, 
even at a programmatic level, in the Roman projects which showed a clear 
desire not to lessen the pressure against the Waldenses, who a few decades 
later would adhere to the Reformation. 


Translated by Euan Cameron 
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CHAPTER 20 
Ancient Waldensian Literature 


Luciana Borghi Cedrini and Andrea Giraudo 


1 The Story of the Texts 


The texts which at present constitute the ancient Waldensian literature (that 
is, the literature written in the Waldensian language), although something has 
probably been lost,! are preserved in around twenty manuscripts, which are 
scattered among various European libraries.? Most likely, the latter were com- 
posed in the valleys of Piedmont which are today known as “Waldensian” (that 
is Chisone, Germanasca, and Pellice) or thereabouts, between the late 15th and 
early 16th centuries (some manuscripts bear a date referable to that period), 
that is mostly during the years before the accession to the Reformation (Synod 
of Chanforan, 1532). The texts preserved in those manuscripts do not neces- 
sarily date back to that period; on the contrary, it is likely that some of them 
are older; moreover, they testify to different phases of thought. It is possible 
(but it should be demonstrated) that those manuscripts had been composed 
at that time in order to create a sort of historical archive? of the most impor- 
tant Waldensian texts written until then, in order to preserve as historical 


1 The sources speak of a long-lasting writing activity, starting with the biblical translation 
ordered by Valdus himself. See Carlo Papini, Valdo di Lione e i “poveri nello spirito”: Il primo 
secolo del movimento valdese 1170-1270 (Turin: 20017), 10730; on the Waldensian “books” dur- 
ing the 12th and 14th centuries, see ibid., 381-83. 

2 There is still no agreement upon the consistency of the corpus. As a whole, the manuscripts 
containing Waldensian literary texts are about 20—25; but there are also other manuscripts 
(in Latin or French, and often preserved in the same libraries) which contain documentary 
and inquisitorial texts. For an overview of all the manuscripts linked to the Waldensian 
movement, see Jean Gonnet and Amedeo Molnar, Les Vaudois au Moyen Áge (Turin: 1974), 
443-50; on the scattering of the manuscripts (not only the literary ones, but also the inquisi- 
torial documents), see Marina Benedetti, Il “santo bottino”: Circolazione di manoscritti valdesi 
nell'Europa del Seicento (Turin: 2006). 

3 See Luciana Borghi Cedrini, “L'antica lingua valdese,” in Héritage(s): Formazione e trasmis- 
sione del patrimonio culturale valdese. Atti del xvi Convegno di studi sulla Riforma e sui 
movimenti religiosi in Italia (Torre Pellice, 2-3 settembre 2006), ed. Daniele Jalla, (Collana 
della Società di Studi Valdesi) 28 (Turin: 2009), 225-37, especially 226. It is now repub- 
lished in eadem, Ai confini della lingua d'oc (Nord-Est occitano e lingua valdese), eds. Andrea 
Giraudo, Walter Meliga, and Giuseppe Noto (Modena: 2017), 253-65; the reference here is on 
p- 254. Naturally, while the hypothesis is seductive, it needs proofs: in particular, it should 
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memory and rethink them while entering the Reformation. Their remarkable 
codicological and palaeographical uniformity (small size, sober decoration, 
usually full-page and quite similar writing in all the manuscripts), their con- 
tent (almost exclusively doctrinal or moral texts), and their language point out 
that it is a consistent corpus, which was probably assembled in a short amount 
of time. Remarkably, the language (which is a late and peripheral variety of 
Troubadours' langue d'oc) does not change either across manuscripts or, within 
each manuscript, across texts which are probably older and others which are 
certainly more recent. Remarkably, for now linguistic data are the only reliable 
criterium to identify a text as “Waldensian.” 

We are thus faced with a remarkable case of self-testimony by a medieval 
"dissident" movement who left first-hand sources in its very own language. 
Whether they were composed as an archive or not, the manuscripts were 
regarded as such: as a matter of fact, already in the first years of the 17th cen- 
tury and precisely in the Valleys (that is, in the same area of production), many 
of them were gathered in order to help Jean Paul Perrin write his Histoire des 
Vaudois, which was fostered by the Synod of the reformed communities of 
Dauphiné and published in 1618.* The following events confirm the awareness 
of the importance of the manuscripts and the necessity to preserve them, as 
Marina Benedetti showed by reconstructing the facts leading to the collections 
of Dublin, Cambridge, and Geneva, which are due to, respectively, the Anglican 
Archbishop James Ussher, the English diplomat Samuel Morland, and the 
Waldensian ministers Antoine and Jean Léger. We are less informed as regards 


be investigated when and how deeply the accession to the Reformation had been discussed 
before 1532. 

4 Jean Paul Perrin, Histoire des Vaudois divisee en trois parties (Geneva: 1618). Federico Emidio 
Bo, “I manoscritti valdesi e le Valli del Piemonte: Nuove prospettive sugli antichi luoghi di 
conservazione nelle Valli oggi dette valdesi,’ Bssv 215 (2014), 3-20, deepens the well-known 
provenance of the manuscripts from the Valleys. Here, Bo shows that the manuscripts used 
by Perrin came partly from the valley of Pragelato, partly from the valley of Luserna and 
partly from the valley of Angrogna. Moreover, some manuscripts show possession notes by 
inhabitants of the valleys (see Benedetti, I! “santo bottino” 9-41, 81-88, 107—08). 

5 Asregards the genesis of the Dublin collection, see Benedetti, Il “santo bottino”, 43-59. The lit- 
erary manuscripts ofthe Dublin collection are Mss. Du258, 259, 260, 261, 263, 264, 265, 267, 269. 
Ms. Du264 is a simple copy of Ge209 (see Annabella Degan Checchini, *Note sulla genesi del 
ms. C. 4.17 di Dublino,” Bssv 148 [1980], 29-35); Ms. Du265 is “una sorta di quaderno di appunti 
sparsi, di materiale grezzo, nonsempre completo, in latino e provenzale alpino" (see Benedetti, 
Il"santo bottino”, 52); Ms. Du269 is probably of Cathar origin (see Federico Emidio Bo, "Il mano- 
scritto 263 del fondo valdese di Dublino: Descrizione, storia e annotazioni filologiche,’ Bssv 
212 [2013], 11, n. 21, and Anne Jolliot Brenon, “Les manuscrits littéraires vaudois: Présentation 
d'ensemble) Cultura Neolatina 38 [1978], 106-07.) Mss. Du259, 260, 261, 262 e 267, digi- 
tized by the Trinity College Dublin, are available at http://digitalcollections.tcd.ie/home/. 
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the history of the manuscripts which are nowadays preserved in the libraries 
of Carpentras, Dijon, Grenoble, and Zürich. After their scattering in the 17th 
century, and because of the difficulties in understanding their language, the 
manuscripts fell into a centuries-old oblivion. The Geneva collection was com- 
pletely identified only in 1851; the Cambridge manuscripts were rediscovered in 
1862 after being lost; the whole identification of Dublin collection occurred in 
the mid-1900s.” Despite their well-known importance as valuable sources and 
the extensive quotations by the historians, for a very long time nobody cared 
about deepening the study of the few fragments which had been published 
by the 17th century with pre-scientific criteria. The first philological attempts 
to understand the language and content of the manuscripts date back to the 
first half of the 19th century. The forerunners in this field were the founders 
of Romance Philology, Francois Raynouard and Friedrich Diez. Raynouard 
transcribed the most important Waldensian short poem (“La nobla leyczon") 
and excerpts of the others in his Choix des poésies originales des troubadours 
(1816-1821), including also many Waldensian words in his Lexique roman 
(1838-1844);8 for its part, Diez already portrayed the Waldensian language as 


On the figure and work of Samuel Morland, The History of the Evangelical Churches of the 
Valleys of Piemont (London: 1658), see Benedetti, I! “santo bottino,” 73-90. The Waldensian 
manuscripts belonging to the Cambridge collection are Mss. Ca29, 30, 31, 32, 34. Ms. Ca33, 
which belongs to the same collection, does not contain any text in Waldensian language; 
moreover, its texts do not show any specifical Waldensian tract: see Luciana Borghi Cedrini, 
Cultura “provenzale” e cultura “valdese” nei Mettra Ceneche (‘Versi di Seneca’) del ms. Dd XV 
33 (Bibl. Univ. di Cambridge) (Turin: 1981). As regards Antoine and Jean Léger, and Jean's 
work - Jean Léger, Histoire générale des Églises évangéliques des vallées de Piémont ou 
Vaudoises (Leiden: 1669) — see Benedetti, I! "santo bottino” 85-90. The Geneva collection is 
composed of five manuscripts: Mss. Ge206, 207, 208, 209, 209a. A comprehensive description 
in Enea Balmas and Mario dal Corso, I manoscritti valdesi di Ginevra (Turin: 1977). Mss. 206 
and 209a have been digitized as part of the project e-codices of the University of Friburg (CH) 
and provided with an up-to-date description by Andrea Giraudo: they can be seen at https:// 
www.e-codices.unifr.ch/it. 

6 Mss. Cars, Di234, Gre860, and Zu169 (to which one could add the 18th-century copy of the 
"Nobla leyczon" preserved in Ms. Zürich, Zentralbibliothek, Simmler Collection 590), come 
from private collection or donations (see Jolliot Brenon, “Les manuscrits, 107-8). Ms. Gre860 
can be seen at http://pagella.bm-grenoble.fr, while Ms. Zu169 at http://www.e-manuscri 
pta.ch. As regards the Zürich manuscript, see David Jaymes, "The Zurich Waldensian New 
Testament (C 169 [706])," Bssv 208 (2011), 3-29. 

7 As regards Geneva, see Balmas and dal Corso, I manoscritti, 25-28; On Cambridge, see 
Benedetti, I! “santo bottino”, 91-92 and 98-101; on Dublin, see Mario Esposito, "Sur quelques 
manuscrits de l'ancienne littérature réligieuse des Vaudois du Piemont,’ Revue d'histoire 
ecclésiastique 46 (1951), 127-159. 

8 See Francois Raynouard, Choix des poésies originales des troubadours, vol. 2 (Paris: 1817), CXL- 
CXLI; Idem, Lexique roman ou Dictionnaire de la langue des troubadours (Paris: 1838-44). 
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the Occitan variety formerly spoken in the Valleys,? while a first description 
of the language appeared in 1854.1? The discovery of the Cambridge collec- 
tion aroused interest about the corpus, but the result was a series of isolated 
initiatives, which would have been the specificity of Waldensian studies until 
recently.! The only important edition was that of New Testament of Zürich by 
Carlo Salvioni (1890), while the debate about Waldensian language (which 
shows substantial similarities with ancient and modern Occitan dialects, but 
strong differences at the same time) was animated by contrasting theories.!? In 
the first half of the 20th century, “La nobla leyczon" and other six short poems 
were published.!^ Around the end of the 1970s, Waldensian language was finally 
classified as an eastern variety of Medieval Occitan scripta. Nevertheless, 
a more accurate description of that scripta would have been possible only 
thanks to several accurate editions, while only a small part of Waldensian lit- 
erature had been published until then.!6 Since then and up to the beginning of 
the 1980s, nevertheless, the researches increased.” In Italy, a plan of systematic 


9 See Friedrich Diez, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen, vol. 1 (Bonn: 1836), 77. 

10 Wilhelm Grüzmacher, “Die waldensische Sprache,” Archiv für das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen und Literaturen 16 (1854), 369—407. 

11 See for instance Wendelin Foerster, “Die Nobla Leyçon und die Waldenserfrage,” 
(Bonn: 1888), excerpt of the paper published in Gôttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen 20- 
21 (1888), 753-803, and Andreas Barth, “Laut- und Formenlehre der waldensischen 
Gedichte,” Romanische Forschungen 7 (1893), 293-330. 

12 Carlo Salvioni, “Il Nuovo Testamento valdese, secondo la lezione del codice di Zurigo," 
Archivio glottologico italiano 11 (1890), 1-308. 

13 An overview of the definitions proposed for the Waldensian language up to 1978 in Hans 
Robert Nüesch, Altwaldensische Bibelübersetzung. Manuskript nr. 8 der Bibliothéque 
Municipale Carpentras, vol. 2 (Bern: 1979), 152-60. As regards the relationship between 
“written” Waldensian and modern dialects, see Luciana Borghi Cedrini, “La lingua dei 
manoscritti valdesi e gli attuali dialetti delle Valli," in Nuove ricerche di letteratura occitani- 
ca, ed. Enea Balmas (Turin: 1982), 9-21 (now republished in eadem, Ai confini, 213-26). 

14 A Antonino De Stefano, La Noble Leçon des Vaudois du Piemont: Texte critique, introduc- 
tion et glossaire (Paris: 1909), republished in La nobile lezione. La Noble Leigon: Poemetto 
valdese medievale, ed. Carlo Papini (Turin: 2003) (with Italian translation by Luciana 
Borghi Cedrini); Six Vaudois Poems from the Waldensian Mss. in the University Librairies of 
Cambridge, Dublin and Geneva, ed. Henry John Chaytor (Cambridge: 1930). 

15 See Esposito, "Sur quelques manuscrits" 127-59 (especially 134-35), along with the 
review by Guy de Poerck, Scriptorium 6 (1952), 331; Peter Wunderli, Die okzitanischen 
Bibelübersetzungen: Gelöste und ungelöste Fragen (Frankfurt: 1969), 68-69. 

16 See Gonnet and Molnar, Les Vaudois, 322. 

17 Back then were published: the edition of the Waldensian report of the dialogue between 
the preacher Georges Morel and the reformer Martin Bucer (see Valdo Vinay, Le con- 
fessioni di fede dei valdesi riformati [Turin: 1975], 18-36); the edition of the Bestiario 
acccording to Ms. Ca29 (see Luciana Borghi Cedrini, Appunti per la lettura di un bestiario 
medievale. Il Bestiario valdese [Turin: 1976]); Eadem, Appunti per la lettura di un bestiario 
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exploration of the corpus started, thanks to the “Claudiana” publishing house 
of Turin: according to that plan, each literary manuscript was to have been 
published, without taking into account the unavoidable repetitions of many 
texts; nevertheless, the project was interrupted just after the publication of 
Mss. Ge209 and Ge206.!8 After another period of scattered initiatives,!9 a new 
extensive project started at the end of the first decade of the present century, 
still fostered by "Claudiana" This time, the plan is not to publish a single man- 
uscript at a time, but to carry out the critical edition (with Italian translation 
and notes) of groups of texts, starting with the sermons, as we will see.?9 

As noted above, the surviving Waldensian literature is chiefly limited to doc- 
trinal or edifying texts (with the exception of the medical recipes of ms. Ca32). 
The latter can be divided into four genres: short poems, biblical translations, 
treatises, and sermons.?! According to a medieval testimony (Pseudo-David 
of Augsburg, end of the 13th century), the Waldensians would have composed 
“poetry” and “nice poems" with edifying and doctrinal purposes: “They composed 


medieval: Il Bestiario valdese. Parte II: Schede linguistiche [Turin: 1977) |; both works are 
now republished in eadem, Ai confini, 135-212); a description of the Geneva collection (see 
Balmas and dal Corso, J manoscritti); an overview of the manuscripts (see Jolliot Brenon, 
Les manuscrits); the edition of the Bible of Carpentras (see Niiesch, Altwaldensische 
Bibelübersetzung). 

18  IlVergier de cunsollacion e altri scritti (manoscritto Ge 209), ed. Annabella Degan Checchini 
(Turin: 1979); Vertuz e altri scritti (manoscritto Ge 206), eds. Mario dal Corso and Luciana 
Borghi Cedrini (Turin: 1984). 

19 Editions of texts: Anna Maria Raugei, Bestiario Valdese (Florence: 1984); Anne Brenon, 
“Las Tribulacions,' Heresis 1 (1983), 25-31; 2 (1984), 21-33; 3 (1984), 35-43; 4 (1985), 25-36; 
Maria Carla Marinoni, La versione valdese del Libro di Tobia (Fasano: 1986); Anne Brenon, 
‘Judici: Trois sermons vaudois sur le jugement dernier” Heresis 9 (1987), 1-32; Marina 
Fumagalli, "All'origine dell'albero della vita: Genesi I-IX, versione valdese,’ in Mélanges de 
langue et de littérature occitanes en hommage à P. Bec (Poitiers: 1991), 123-40. For an over- 
view of the manuscripts: Anne Brenon, "The Waldensian Books,’ in Heresy and Literacy 
1000—1530, eds. Peter Biller and Anne Hudson (Cambridge: 1994), 137-58. For a linguis- 
tic overview: Anna Cornagliotti, “Il valdese,” in Lexikon der Romanistischen Linguistik, 
eds. Günter Holtus, Michael Metzelin, and Christian Schmitt (Tübingen: 1995), vol. 11.2, 
467-73. 

20 In 2016 a first volume of texts was published: Sermoni valdesi medievali. I e II domenica 
di Avvento, ed. Andrea Giraudo (Turin: 2016). Some analyses of those texts — as well as 
some other still unpublished texts — can be found in Predicazione e repressione: Processi 
e letteratura religiosa, eds. Andrea Giraudo and Matteo Rivoira, (Collana della Società di 
Studi Valdesi) 41 (Turin: 2018). 

21 The most important summary of the Waldensian literature is still the chapter “La littéra- 
ture vaudoise,' in Gonnet and Molnar, Les Vaudois, 319-69; unless otherwise specified, 
one can refer to that chapter for more details about the works mentioned here. See also 
Brenon, "The Waldensian Books" (particularly 145—58). 
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some poetry ... where they teach to follow the virtues and hate the vices, and 
they cleverly include their rites and heresies, ... and with the same purpose they 
also created other nice poems”.2? 


2 The Poems 


The artistic value of the eight surviving short poems cannot in any case justify 
that statement; moreover, those texts are much more recent (late 14th — early 
16th centuries). There, Scripture occupies a prevailing place; a rather gloomy 
view of the world dominates, in agreement with the purpose of making the 
believers repent, fight temptations, keep vigil and endure persecution without 
revenge; moreover, the distinctness of Waldensian teaching is well defined.?? 
The most famous and studied poem, entitled “La nobla leyczon" ("The noble 
lesson"), is composed of 492 irregular and half-rhymed lines; it recalls the 
most important episodes of biblical history, from Adam to Pentecost, with the 
aim of drawing doctrinal and moral teachings. A chronological reference, as 
well as palaeographical and content clues, allow us to date that poem to the 
beginning of 15th century with reasonable certainty.?* “La barca" (“The boat") 
consists of 336 lines with varied rhymes (early 15th century); the first part, 
where it deals with the condition of the sinner, is almost literally inspired by 
the famous De comtemptu mundi (1191) by Lotarius of Segni (Innocent 111).25 
This short poem depicts a bleak vision of the world and human life: the lat- 
ter can be seen as a boat, which the wise man fills with precious goods (thus 
gaining Paradise), while the foolish man packs with useless things. “LAvangeli 
de li quatre semencz" (“The Gospel of the four seeds") paraphrases the para- 
bles of the sower and the seeds in 300 mono-rhymed lines (15th century).26 


22 See Giovanni Gonnet, Enchiridion fontium valdensium (Turin: 1998), vol. 2, 165: “Finxerunt 
eciam quosdam rithmos ... in quibus docent quasi virtutes sectari et vicia detestari, et 
callide inserunt ibi ritus suos et hereses, ... et alia pulchra huiusmodi causa confixerunt 
carmina." 

23 See Gonnet and Molnar, Les Vaudois, 329. 

24 Mss. Cago, Ca31, Du261, Ge207 (without taking into account the copy of Ms. Simmler 
590). The reference edition is still that of 1909 by De Stefano, La Noble Legon. Only in 
Papini, La nobile lezione, an Italian translation was provided. As regards dating, see ibid., 
32-36 and Papini, Valdo di Lione, 438-44. On the other poems, see Gonnet and Molnar, 
Les Vaudois, 328. 

25 Mss. Ca30, Du261, Ge207. See Six Vaudois Poems, 1-15, 76-88. A note on the relationship 
between La Barca and De contemptu mundi in Mario dal Corso, "Su una fonte latina del 
poemetto ‘La Barca” in Nuove ricerche, 47-62. 

26 Mss. Du261, Ge207. See Six Vaudois Poems, 60-75 e 18-25. 
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The author focuses on those who receive the seed in the good soil, that is the 
righteous who endure firmly the persecution and will consequently be blessed. 
“Oraczon” ("Prayer")? in 94 half-rhymed lines (15th century), is a confession 
of sins addressed directly to God. "Lo despreczi del mont" ("The contempt of 
the world")??? in 118 half-rhymed lines (but it may be incomplete), dates back 
to the end of the 15th century; like “La barca”, this short poem focuses upon the 
vanity of life and the false goods, penitence, and eternal punishment. "Lo Payre 
eternal" (“The eternal Father")? which can be dated to the end of the 15th 
century, is composed of 52 mono-rhymed tercets (that is 156 lines); each tercet 
is devoted to a person of the Trinity and the main themes are aspiration of sal- 
vation and hope. “Lo novel confort" (“The new solace"),?? in 300 mono-rhymed 
lines, dates back to the beginning of the 16th century; itis a long exhortation to 
leave the world and serve God by standing tribulation, being vigilant, and join- 
ing works to faith, as the latter is not enough by itself. “Lo novel sermon" (“The 
new sermon")?! in 452 half-rhymed lines (beginning of the 16th century), com- 
bines the exhortation to leave the world with a description of the fate of the 
damned; that picture contrasts with the petita compagnia (“small company") 
of the elected in the service of God. 


3 Biblical Translations 


Biblical translations testify to the Waldensian commitment to making the 
Scriptures available to people who did not know Latin; that desire can be 
tracked back as far as Valdus himself.?? Without taking into account other 


27 Mss. Du261, Ge207. See Giovanni Balma, “Les poèmes vaudois d’après le manuscrit inédit 
de Dublin,” BSHV 23 (1906), 3-55 (specifically 53-55). 

28 Mss. Du261, Ge207. See Six Vaudois Poems, 55-60 e 115-17. Recently re-edited in Anna 
Cornagliotti, "Une nouvelle édition du poéme vaudois Lo Despreczi del mont,’ in “Contez 
me tout": Mélanges de langue et de littérature médiévales offerts à Herman Braet, eds. 
Catherine Bel, Pascale Dumont, and Frank Willaert (Louvain-Paris-Dudley MA: 2006), 
713-22. 

29 Mss. Cago, Du261, Ge207. See ibid., 49-54 and 10-14. 

30 Mss. Cago, Du261, Ge207. See ibid., 34-48 and 102-09. 

31 Mss. Cago, Du261, Ge207. See ibid., 16-33 and 89-101. 

32 The most recent contribution on the Waldensian biblical translations (although focused 
on the Acts) is Caterina Menichetti, "La traduction intra-romane en contexte religieux: La 
genèse des Actes des apôtres en occitan vaudois,” in L'aventure du sens: Mélanges de phi- 
lologie provengale en l'honneur de Francois Zufferey, eds. Stefania Maffei Boillat and Alain 
Corbellari (Strasbourg: 2016), 147—75. Still of capital importance is the work by Samuel 
Berger, "Les Bibles provengales et vaudoises,’ Romania 18 (1889), 353-422. See also Papini, 
Valdo di Lione, 350. A good overview of the medieval biblical translations in Lexikon 
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translations, for which hypotheses of a Waldensian origin or use have been 

made;?? the corpus preserves five complete (or almost complete) translations 

of New Testament, along with partial translations of wisdom books of the 

Old (Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, Song of Songs) and of the Book of 

Wisdom. In the Cambridge and Geneva manuscripts, moreover, some passages 

of the Old Testament are preserved as well. In detail:34 

— Cambridge 29, 15th century (?): Genesis 1-9;?° 

— Cambridge 31, 15th century: 2 Maccabees 7, Job 1-3,1-15 and 42, Tobit;?6 

— Cambridge 34, beginning of the 15th century: New Testament (incomplete); 
Proverbs 5, Book of Wisdom 5-6; 

— Carpentras 8, 15th century: New Testament, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Songs, Book of Wisdom 1-10, Ecclesiasticus 1-16,4;3” 

— Dublin 258, early 16th century (dated 1522): New Testament, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Book of Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus 1-23; 

— Grenoble 860, 15th century: New Testament, Proverbs 1-12, Ecclesiastes, 
Book of Wisdom 1-10, Ecclesiasticus 1-16,4, Song of Songs; 

— Zürich 169, first half (second quarter?) of the 16th century: New Testament 
(gaps in Matthew, Acts, and Book of Revelation). 

The Zürich New Testament must be more recent than 1516, as it shows some 

variants of Erasmus's New Testament;?? moreover, it is the only Waldensian 

biblical translation which appears to differ from the Vulgate, as the others are 


des Mittelalters. CD-ROM Ausgabe, eds. Charlotte Bretscher-Gisiger and Thomas Meier 
(Stuttgart: 2000), LexMA 2, 88-106 (“Bibelübersetzungen”). 

33  Irefer here (according to the categories of Gonnet and Molnar, Les Vaudois, 323-26) to the 
"versioni primitive e scomparse" (the "Valdo's Bible" and the “Bible of Metz") and to the 
"versioni antiche ma contestabili" (the New Testament of Lyon, Paris, and Tepl). As regards 
that subject, see Papini, Valdo di Lione, 347—74 and 487. 

34 Data from Gonnet, Molnar, Les Vaudois, 326-27 and Menichetti, “La traduction,” 149-50, 
with minimal adjustments. 

35 See Fumagalli, “All'origine” According to Menichetti, “La Traduction,’ 150: “la premiere 
section, qui transmet la traduction biblique et d'autres textes spirituels vaudois (le 
Bestiaire et le sermon De la parolla de Dio), est datée de 1530." 

36 As regards Maccabees, see Mario dal Corso, “In margine alla versione valdese del sacri- 
ficio dei Maccabei,” in Nuove ricerche, 95-106, and Marina Fumagalli, "Ancora sui sette 
fratelli (Maccabei 11, 7, versione valdese), in Filologia Romanza e cultura medieval: Studi 
in onore di Elio Melli (Alessandria: 1998), 333-52; as regards Job, see Marina Fumagalli, “Il 
frammento valdese antico del ‘Libro di Giobbe’, in Territori romanza: Otto studi per Andrea 
Pulega, eds. Mario Bensi and Alfonso D'Agostino (Viareggio: 2002), 105-39. 

37  SeeNüesch, Altwaldensische Bibelübersetzung. 

38 See Salvioni, “Il Nuovo Testamento valdese”; Borghi Cedrini, “L'antica lingua valdese,” 228, 
n. 8 (= Eadem, Ai confini, 257, n. 8); and Menichetti, "La Traduction,” 151. 
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generally consistent with a “Languedoc” version of Latin text and do not show 
any unorthodox points.?? 

Given those data, first of all it appears that the Waldenses translated almost 
exclusively those Old Testament passages that could be used as a guide and 
solace during the persecutions (the various wisdom books, or the codes of con- 
duct in adversity such as Job, Tobit, and Maccabees). Moreover, we can mention 
the special cases of “La oracion de Manases" (“Manasses’s prayer, Ms. Ge209) 
and “Herman” (“The Shepherd of Hermas,” Ms. Ca29). The first one is the adap- 
tation of a Greek apocryphal Old Testament book, where Manasses (King of 
Judah) repents of his disobedience.^? The second one is the Waldensian trans- 
lation of an “important and complex early Christian document,” in Greek, 
where the freedman Hermas tells his visions, among which there is the angel 
of penance dressed like a shepherd.*! Both texts (especially “La oracion de 
Manases") had some popularity during the western Middle Ages, thanks to 
early Latin translations. 


4 Expository Texts 


The trait d'union between biblical translations and the "galaxy" of treatises and 
short treatises (mostly still unpublished, or available only in pre-scientific edi- 
tions) is represented by the commentaries on Credo and on Pater noster, known 
as "Glosa Credo" ("Commentary on Credo") and "Glosa Pater" ("Commentary 
on Pater") and preserved in several versions.*? Also in this regard, we can 
mention “Doctor” (“Doctors”, Ms. Caao), a collection of quotations from the 


39 See Berger, “Les Bibles,” 354-55, 398-99 and 403. 

40 See Il Vergier, 79; Enea Balmas, “L’Oracion de Manasesses' [sic] del cod. Ge 209,” in 
Nuove ricerche, 75-93; Giovanni Battista Bazzana, “La ‘Preghiera di Manasse’: Peccato 
e penitenza,' in Valdesi medievali: Bilanci e prospettive di ricerca, ed. Marina Benedetti 
(Turin: 2009), 245-54. 

41 See Enea Balmas, “L'adattamento valdese del ‘Pastore di Erma’” in Nuove ricerche, 107-23, 
and Remo Cacitti, “Il ‘Pastore’ tra i valdesi: Osservazioni intorno alla fortuna di Erma nella 
dissidenza religiosa europea,” in Valdesi medievali, 225-243. I translate from Bazzana, “La 
‘Preghiera di Manasse, 226. 

42 Glosa Credo: Mss. Cago (Catholic); Ge209 (in Latin, probably of Waldensian origin); Ca32, 
Du260, Ge208 (Taborite). Glosa Pater: Mss. Ca3o, Ge206 (Catholics; on Ge206, see Vertuz, 
139-50); Du264, Ge209; Ge209a, Gre860 (Waldensian; on Ge2og, see Il Vergier, 82-102; the 
Ge209a version is in Latin); Du260, Ge208 (Taborite); Du269 (Cathar; see Enrico Riparelli, 
"La 'Glose du Pater' du ms. 269 de Dublin: Description, histoire, édition et commentaire," 
Heresis 34 [2001], 77-129, also available at Rialto — Repertorio informatizzato dell'antica 
letteratura trobadorica e occitana: www.rialto.unina.it). 
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Fathers, and the short treatise "Alcuns testimoni de l'Apocalis" ("Some testi- 
monies of the Book of Apocalypse," Ms. Du260). As regards the other treatises, 
only a systematic exploration of the corpus would allow us to establish their 
exact number.^? Today, most of them seem to be adaptations of Catholic or 
Hussite-Taborite sources; only a few texts would be strictly “Waldensian,’ and 
most of them are in Latin; an exception is represented by the "Pistola de li 
amic" ("Letter of friends"),** addressed to all Jesus’s “friends.” To that text, one 
should add the letter that the barba ("preacher") Bartolomeo Tercian sent to 
the brothers of Pragelato (14th-15th century) in order to encourage them to 
live a good Christian life.45 


5 Treatises of Catholic and Hussite Origins 


The main treatises derived from Catholic sources should be seven;*6 more- 
over, there are about thirty short treatises dealing with doctrinal or edifying 
themes, which are shared with sermons. "De las proprietas de las animanczas" 
("Upon properties of animals”),*” is a bestiary dealing with (real or imaginary) 
features of animals. “Parlar de li philosophe" ("Sentences of philosophers,’ 
Ms. Du260) is a collection of (mostly biblical and patristic) sentences about 


43 According to Brenon, "The Waldensian Books,” 146, they would be about go. As regards 
the treatises in general, see ibid., 151-56. 

44 As regards the hypothesis of a phase of Catholic influence, followed by a Hussite one, 
see Jolliot Brenon, “Les manuscrits," 112. The Latin texts are the "Profession of faith" of 
Valdus (1180), the Liber antiheresis by Durand of Huesca (ante 1207), the Rescriptum about 
the meeting between “Italian” and “transalpine” Waldenses in Bergamo (1218), the Regula 
secte Waldensium (in Latin and Waldensian — Ms. Ca29 —, maybe mid-14th century) and 
the Epistula fratrum de Italia (1368) sent by the Lombard Waldenses to their Austrian 
brothers. For an overview of the texts and the manuscripts, see Gonnet and Molnar, Les 
Vaudois, 336-339 and 443-450; on the “Profession of faith”, see also Papini, Valdo di Lione, 
135-146. The Pistola de li amic is preserved in Mss. Cago, Ge206 (see Vertuz, 55-67) and 
Ge209 (see Il Vergier, 3-10). 

45 As regards the barba, see Marina Benedetti, “Wandering heretics, wandering manu- 
scripts: The case of the Waldenses (fifteenth to seventeenth centuries) in Religious 
Controversy in Europe 1378-1536, eds. Michael Van Dussen and Pavel Soukup 
(Turnhout: 2013), 171-85, and also eadem, “‘Caute et secrete’: Circolazione di predicatori 
itineranti nelle Alpi occidentali tra medioevo ed età moderna," in Valdesi medievali, 163— 
87. The letter, published by Perrin, Histoire, 73-78, Morland, The History, 180-82 and Léger, 
Histoire, v. 1, 200-01, is not found in any manuscript today. 

46 See Gonnet and Molnar, Les Vaudois, 451. 

47 Mss. Ca29 and Du261. See Raugei, Bestiario Valdese; as for Ca29, see also Borghi Cedrini, 
Appunti, and eadem, Appunti. Parte II (= Eadem, Ai confini, 135-212). 
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the mortal destiny of man. “De las tribulacions” (“Upon tribulations”)* deals 
with the subject of bearing tribulations. The translation of the Somme le Roi 
(1279), the well-known handbook of moral and religious education by Laurent 
of Orléans, is composed by eleven paragraphs which are unequally distributed 
among four manuscripts.^? The “Vergier de cunsollacion" (“Garden of solace") 
is a translation of the Viridarium consolationis by Jacobus of Benevento (13th 
century); it is composed of five parts (upon sins, virtues, and afterlife) and it is 
"a real and proper collection of sentences ... with brief commentaries, which 
form the real substance of the treatise.’>° "Vertucz" (“Virtues”)! deals with the 
thirty "steps" leading to Paradise. The treatise "Penitencia" is preserved in three 
versions (long, short, and synthetic).52 

The treatises relying upon Hussite-Taborite sources are about ten. They are 
part of the relationships between the Waldenses and the Bohemian reformers 
which developed between the second decade of the 15th century and the first 
decades of the 16th, within the so-called “Waldensian-Hussite International."53 
"Alcuns volon ligar la Parolla de Dio segont la lor volunta" (“Some wish to bind 
God's word according to their will", Ms. Ca29), devoted to the transmission of 
preaching, is a translation of De quadruplici missione by Nikolaus of Dresden 
(1412).54 “Yo entendo de dire cal cosa sia matrimoni" (“Td like to explain what 
marriage is")9* translates almost literally the De matrimonio by Jan Hus (1415), 
with some alterations and interpolations. The "Tresor e lume de fe”°® (“Treasure 


48 Mss. Cagı, Ca32, Du260; see Brenon, “Las Tribulacions." 

49 Mss. Cago (8 paragraphs), Du260 (5 paragraphs), Du263 (5 paragraphs) Du267 (4 
paragraphs). 

50 Mss. Di234, Du264, Ge209 (see Il Vergier, 151-83). Already in Gonnet and Molnar, Les 
Vaudois, 451, the relationship between Vergier and Viridarium is pointed out. See also 
Cesare Segre, “Per il testo e le fonti del Vergier de cunsollacion;" in Ecdotica e comparati- 
stica romanze, ed. Alberto Conte (Milan: 1998), 276-90. I translate from I! Vergier, XXXIV. 

51 Mss. Du260, Ge206 (see Vertuz, 3-54). 

52 Mss. Ca32 (synthetic version), Di234 (synthetic version), Du260 (long version), Ge207 
(synthetic version), Ge208 (long version), Ge209 (synthetic version). In the mss. of 
Cambridge, Dublin, and in Ge208 the different versions are contained in the Tresor e lume 
de fe. On Ge209, see Il Vergier, 15-25. 

53 See Gonnet and Molnar, Les Vaudois, 211-82. As regards the contact between literatures, 
see ibid., 348-51 and 454, but also Romolo Cegna, “Alcunas sposicions sobre alcuns pas- 
sage de sant Mt.,” in Valdesi medievali, 255-73 (especially 259-61). On the alleged “interna- 
tional" see chapter 6 in this volume. 

54 On Nikolaus of Dresden (1380?-1417?) see Gonnet and Molnar, Les Vaudois, 220-23. 

55 Mss. Du260, Du263. 

56 Mss. Ca32, Du260, Ge208. The reference works (even though they present only the Italian 
translation of the texts) are Romolo Cegna, Fede ed etica valdese nel Quattrocent: Il “Libro 
espositivo" e il "Tesoro e luce della fede" (Turin: 1982) and idem, Medioevo cristiano e peni- 
tenza valdese: Il “Libro espositivo"e il "Tesoro e luce della fede" (parte seconda) (Turin: 1994). 
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and light of faith”) is a compilation of different treatises assembled between 
the end of the 15th and the beginning of the 16th century. The template is pro- 
vided by the Confessio Taboritarum (1431), but other works are inserted and the 
result is a sort of catechesis handbook rather than a *manifesto"; moreover, 
not all the texts which compose the Tresor can be found in the manuscripts at 
the same time. Many passages of the prologue are literally translated from De 
mandatis Dei et oracione dominica by Hus (1415). The treatise upon Purgatory 
corresponds to a paragraph of the Confessio Taboritarum: it seeks to demon- 
strate that the doctrine of Purgatory is not only a fantasy, but also a cause for 
lechery and greed for the clergy. The work upon invoking saints, which is also 
close to the Taborite text, intends to show the error in invoking the saints and 
the Virgin Mary. 

The last treatise, which deals with the power granted to the vicars of Christ, 
is a faithful translation of a passage from De ecclesia by Hus (1412-1413) against 
the secular authority of the clergy. "Ayczo es la causa del departiment de la 
Gleysa romana" (“This is the reason for separation from the Roman Church”, 
Ms. Du262) is an adaptation of a work by Luke of Prague (1496),57 with a ref- 
erence to his catechism for children (1501); its second part is a harsh objec- 
tion to Roman Catholicism, based upon moral reasons. “Las interrogacions 
menors” (“Minor questions”)58 and “Las interrogacions majors” ("Major ques- 
tions,” Ms. Di234) are two catechisms based on two works by Luke of Prague 
(1501). The first one, addressed to twelve-year-old catechumens, examines 
the essential virtues of man (faith, hope, and charity), the nature of Church 
and its (true and false) ministers, the sacraments, the Virgin Mary, the com- 
munion of saints, and the eternal life. The second work, on the contrary, is 
addressed to parents or educators. The "Epistola al serenissimo Rey Lancelau" 
("Letter to the most illustrious King Ladislaus", Ms. Du262) relies on a letter 
by Luke of Prague (1507) to Ladislaus 11 of Bohemia (1456-1516) and devel- 
ops a tight critique to Roman Church, its prelates and the validity of the 
sacraments administrated by them, along with the rejection of the Roman 
cult. “Qual cosa sia Antichrist" (“What Antichrist is,’ Ms. Du267) is one of the 
best-known Waldensian treatises; it intends to describe the Antichrist not as a 
symbolic character, but as the opponent of God's Church. The Waldensian text 
relies on at least three works by Luke of Prague: the text about the reasons for 
the separation from Rome (1496), “La Barca" (“The boat,” 1483-1512), of which 
"Qual cosa ..." picks up the second part, and the treatise upon the basis of faith 


57 Luke of Prague (1460-1528), bishop of the Bohemian Brethren, could have possibly visited 
the Waldenses between 1497 and 1498. See Gonnet and Molnar, Les Vaudois, 276—80. 
58 Mss. Du260, Di234. 
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(1525). "De l'ensegnament de li filh” ("Upon education of children") is a sort of 
Waldensian pedagogy treatise.59 

To those texts, one could add "Alcunas sposicions sobre alcuns passage de 
sant Mt. sobre Johan Crisostomo” (“Some thoughts about some passages of 
Saint Matthew upon Johannes Chrysostomus," Ms. Du261), which is a trans- 
lation of some homilies from the Opus Imperfectum in Matthaeum, which 
is an Arian Latin work (early 5th century) by an unknown author.9? Finally, 
there is a text that, as regards its dating and content, is on the outskirts of 
Waldensian literature: the “Peticions” ("Petitions"), that is the summary of the 
correspondence between the preachers Morel and Masson and the reformers 
Oecolampadius and Bucer (1530-1531); nevertheless, it is an important work, 
as it helps clarify the thought of Waldensian movement as it was about to join 
with the Reformation.®! 


6 The Sermons 


Until a few years ago, the large group of sermons (204 texts, of which 136 in a 
single copy and 26 in multiple copies, attested in 11 manuscripts)9? has been 
the least studied genre of Waldensian literature, despite being an outstanding, 
first-hand testimony on Waldensian preaching. Today, thanks to the ongoing 
critical edition (see above), our knowledge in this field has improved and we 
can now point out some major research areas. 

Firstly, some attention must be paid to the relationship between the ser- 
mons and the "liturgical calendar" that can be reconstructed comparing Mss. 
Ca3o, Du267 and Gre860. All the three manuscripts are lectionaries, that is 
collections of pericopes (mostly from Epistles and Gospels) to be read, usually 


59 Mss. Du260, Du263. 

60 See Cegna, “Alcunas sposicions.” This work was considered as orthodox for the entire 
Middle Ages. 

61 See Vinay, Le confessioni, 118-43. The nature of that text and of the decisions (in Italian) of 
the Synod of Chanforan (1532), despite being of great importance for Waldensian history, 
are beyond the borders of “Waldensian literature" as the latter is intended in this chapter. 

62 Over the years, several and divergent accounts of sermons have been proposed. Those 
accounts were based upon non-homogeneous criteria and non-systematic approaches; 
moreover, the task was complicated by the ambiguity of some texts, which fluctuates 
between the sermon and the treatise. The current account, which dates back to a pre- 
liminary census carried out in 2009, is trustworthy enough as regards the general out- 
line; nevertheless, it is constantly updated. On this subject, see Andrea Giraudo, Sermoni 
valdesi, 1. 
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in pairs, during the liturgical year. When the pericope is followed by one or 
more sermons, like in Du267, we have a sermonary. The Dublin sermon col- 
lection — entitled Epistollas e Avangeli de tot l'an (“Letters and Gospels for 
all year long”) — stops at the Fifth Sunday after Pentecost and includes 32 
Sundays, along with movable holy days, Saint Stephen, Saint John, and the 
Holy Innocents. The Cambridge lectionary includes all the 52 Sundays of the 
year, divided into groups of thirteen: hence the title Trecenas, literally “groups 
of thirteen"; the reason of that structure is still unknown, but one can think 
about a quadripartition of the liturgical year. The Grenoble lectionary, entitled 
Registre de li Evangeli e de las Epistolas per lo cercondament de l'an ("Register 
of Gospels and Letters for the entire year"), includes ferial and holy days of 
the entire liturgical year.53 Strictly speaking, the only proof of a relationship 
between the sermons and the liturgical calendar is the Dublin sermon collec- 
tion itself, while it is only possible, but unprovable for now, that the remaining 
two lectionaries were used as a "guide" for preaching.9^ 

The sources represent another important topic in the research on ser- 
mons. A growing number of texts prove to be translations, often literal, but 
not passive (in some cases they may be considered reformulations rather 
than simple translations) of sermones by the Dominican Jacobus de Varagine 
(ca. 1228-1298),6° as well as of other medieval Latin texts. This shows how 
Waldensian preaching stood completely within the framework of the larger 
European landscape, although with features of its own, which are still to be 
properly established.66 The availability of a great number of critically edited 
texts should lead to further results. Beside a better knowledge of Waldensian 
"books," we would be hopefully able to make hypotheses upon the production 


63 A section of the Grenoble lectionary (entitled De sanctis) could be of Hussite origin (see 
Vigna Suria, “L'edizione,” 222). 

64 According to this parameter, for instance, the Lenten sermons should be only two, while 
many texts could be considered as “Lenten” sermons only thanks to their pericope or 
other criteria, even if they do not belong to the sermonary. See Andrea Giraudo, "A Lent 
‘Poor in Sundays" The Case of the Waldensian Sermons,” in I sermoni quaresimali: Digiuno 
del corpo, banchetto dell'anima / Lenten Sermons: Fast of the Body, Banquet of the Soul, eds. 
Pietro Delcorno, Eleonora Lombardo, and Lorenza Tromboni, (Memorie domenicane) 48 
(2017), 75-89 (specifically, 77—78). 

65 Mostly de tempore and quadragesimales, while no translation from de sanctis has been 
identified so far. Upon this topic, besides Giraudo, “A Lent,’ see also idem, “Volgarizzamenti 
valdesi di alcuni sermoni di Iacopo da Varazze,” Studi Medievali 56/2 (2015), 741-87. 

66 See the essays by Nicole Bériou, "Sermons vaudois sur l'Adoration des mages des man- 
uscrits Dublin, Trinity College Library, 260, 263, 267,’ and by Laura Gaffuri, “I sermoni 
valdesi per il Natale, tra antico e moderno,” in Predicazione e repressione, 133-54 and 
155-80. 
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centres, the “editorial projects,” and the use of those books. Moreover, a data- 
base of all biblical and patristic quotations is in progress: it will provide data 
about both the points of interest of Waldensian thought, and the coincidence 
(or not) between biblical quotations in the sermons and in the Bibles of the 
corpus. At the end of the edition, finally, it would be possible to compile a dic- 
tionary and a grammar, in order to integrate the repertories available so far.67 
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MAP 11 The Waldensian émigré communities in the south of Italy, 15th-16th centuries 


CHAPTER 21 
The Emigre Communities in Calabria and Apulia 


Euan Cameron 


This volume has already attested to the considerable expansion of the move- 
ments known as “Waldensian” across many different regions and language areas 
of Continental Europe. Ideas travelled, and ideas, sometimes also texts, were 
exchanged across considerable distances and diverse languages. However, in 
the later Middle Ages the Waldensian community adopted a very specific form 
of migration. In the cases discussed in this chapter, members of the Waldensian 
villages of the Alps and of Provence founded satellite communities in the far 
south of the Italian peninsula, within the kingdom of Naples. They clustered in 
two distinct regions, one in Calabria and the other to the East in Apulia.! These 
communities remained linked religiously, by the shared provision of pastoral 
services by their travelling barbes, to the Waldensian peoples of the Alps and 
Provence. Moreover, they remained socially and culturally distinct from their 
neighbours in the south, by retaining their unique Franco-Provengal dialect, a 
peculiarity which long outlasted their suppression as worshipping communi- 
ties. In the south they were widely known as the “ultramontani,” the “people 
from beyond the mountains,” though it was never quite clear to which moun- 
tain range that name referred. Migration took place over a long period, possibly 
150 years or more, further reaffirming the links between the mother and daugh- 
ter cells of Waldensian belief and practice. 

Like the Waldensian villages of Provence, those of the extreme south 
of Italy enjoyed a prolonged period of relative calm and protection until 
around 1560. For perhaps more than two centuries they were not troubled by 
substantial persecution on the part of Church or State. That state of affairs, 
while extremely beneficial to the people concerned, leaves the historian with 
the frustration of relying on narrative accounts which are often vague as to 
chronology, supplemented occasionally by civil records which cast an occa- 
sional glancing light on the Waldensian way of life in these regions. This state 


1 It should be noted that while the Latin term "Apulia" may sometimes correspond to the 
present-day province of Puglia, in the southeast of Italy, it was also used in the past to des- 
ignate the southern parts of Italy in general (the *mezzogiorno"). Notwithstanding, there is 
evidence of two distinct areas of Waldensian settlement, one in the present-day province of 
Calabria and the other in Puglia. I thank Marina Benedetti for this clarification. 
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of affairs changed at the end of the 1550s, when, in apparent imitation of the 
move to public reformed worship that had just taken place in the Piedmontese 
Alps, the Calabrian Waldenses invited and supported explicit public preaching 
of reformed ("Calvinist") Protestantism under Genevan influence. This sud- 
den public expression of their dissent transformed what had been a nuanced 
semi-tolerant attitude on the part of secular and even ecclesiastical power into 
outright hostility, just as the rulers of the region, and ultimately the Spanish 
Habsburg monarchy of Philip 11, were more than ever determined to extir- 
pate Protestantism in the peninsula. Calabria became the site of a tragic and 
brutal act of repression, which caused considerable scandal and shock within 
Europe, but which effectively brought the Waldensian way of life in Calabria to 
a sudden and hideous end. The two zones of émigré Waldensian implantation 
were geographically distant and experienced different trajectories of growth 
and decline. For the sake of convenience, the Calabrian area will be discussed 
first, then the migrations to Apulia. 


1 Calabria 


Claims have been made to push the date of the earliest establishment of the 
Waldensian settlements in Calabria far further back than we can possibly be 
certain. The 17th-century historian of the Waldensian valleys, Pierre Gilles, 
claimed in a studiedly imprecise way that at some time after their first estab- 
lishment in the valleys (which he dated, impossibly, to 1166) the Waldenses 
found that they needed more space, so migrated to Provence. Then, at the 
request of the landlords of certain regions in Calabria, a further migration 
was made to establish communities in Montalto, then in San Sisto and La 
Guardia.? These small settlements lie to the northwest of Cosenza. San Sisto 
(now formally known as "San Sisto dei Valdesi”, "San Sisto of the Waldenses") 
is a compact small town in the uplands to the west of what is now a built- 
up area north of Cosenza. San Sisto is bordered by the villages of Montalto 
(now Montalto Uffugo), Vaccarizzo, and San Vincenzo, all of which have been 
named as Waldensian settlements. Some sixteen kilometres to the northwest 


2 Pierre Gilles, Histoire ecclésiastique des Eglises réformées recueillies en quelques valées de 
Piedmont, et circonvoisines, autrefois appelées Eglises Vaudoises: Commengant des lan 160 
de nostre Seigneur, et finissant en l'an mil six cents quarante trois (Geneva: 1644), 17-19. 
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lay La Guardia (now Guardia Piemontese), a compact, walled hilltop town 
overlooking the Mediterranean.? 

Gilles's implicit assigning of a very early (but not specific) date to the estab- 
lishment of these communities may be discounted. More controversial is the 
claim, based on some archival records, that there may have been settlements 
of heretics in Calabria in the late 13th century, in the time of Charles 1 of Anjou 
(ca. 1226-85), who ruled the kingdom of Naples from 1265/6. A general let- 
ter of Charles, putatively dated 1269, urges officials under his jurisdiction to 
aid inquisitors who may be sent to Italy^ A more circumstantial record, but 
one whose date is disputed, describes how "Charles" ordered his officials to 
cooperate in the seizing of the goods of 65 named heretics at the behest of 
a local inquisitor. Among the names included in this list were "Angelus Ursi 
de Guardia Lombardorum" and “Vitalis Maria his wife.” However, disagree- 
ment surrounds both the date of the document, and the issue of whether 
"Guardia Lombardorum" may safely be identified with the present-day Guardia 
Piemontese.® Perhaps even more fatal to a 13th-century origin for the Calabrian 
Waldenses is the known history of the communities in the Alps themselves. 
These may barely be dated as far back as the very end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and it seems highly improbable that their inhabitants would have already 
migrated from the Alps to southern Italy by that period." 

The consensus of most modern scholarship is that the Waldensian migra- 
tions to Calabria began in the first half of the 14th century. A medieval chron- 
icle dated the first impulse to settle there to a chance encounter between a 
nobleman from Calabria and a group of Waldenses of Pragelato in a tavern 
in Turin around 1315. The Waldenses complained of the limited space in their 
valleys for a growing population, and the nobleman encouraged them to set- 
tle in his lands. A preliminary expedition gave encouragement for a more 


3 The Calabrian towns most associated with the Waldensian story intentionally preserve 
the memory of the sufferings of the community in the mid-ı6th century. The museum 
in Guardia is named after the martyr-minister of the reformed church there, Gian Luigi 
Pascale. See https://www.valdesidicalabria.org/ (accessed 11 December 2020). 

4 Filippo De Boni, L’Inquisizione e i Calabro-Valdesi (Milano: 1864), 123-4 for the transcrip- 
tion of the source. 

5 Document transcribed in De Boni, L'Inquisizione e i Calabro-Valdesi, 124—6. 

6 See discussion in Enzo Stancati, Gli Ultramontani: Storia dei Valdesi di Calabria 
(Cosenza: 1984), 10-15, and Vincenzo Tedesco, Storia dei valdesi in Calabria: Tra basso 
Medioevo e prima età moderna (Soveria Mannelli: 2015), 24-6; but compare Alfonso 
Tortora, [valdesi nel mezzogiorno d'Italia: Una breve storia tra Medioevo e prima età mod- 
erna (Rome: 2017), 35-6. 

7 See chapters 10, 12 and 13 in this volume. 
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substantive migration.® Gilles’s narrative, lengthy and circumstantial in some 
respects but vague as to others, suggests that the first settlement known as the 
“Borgo d’Oltromontani” was founded near Montalto, to be followed some fifty 
years later by that of San Sisto; further migrations led them to establish fresh 
communities at Vaccarizzo and San Vincenzo, followed finally by La Guardia 
in the lands of the Spinelli dynasty, the marchesi of Fuscaldo.? The context of 
this period, both in terms of demographic pressure and local politics, seems to 
support this account.!? The early 14th century was a period of overpopulation 
and, in the mid-1310s, a series of catastrophic harvests in Europe. However, the 
communities alleged by Gilles to have been "founded" by Waldenses can be 
demonstrated to have existed well before their arrival; it seems more probable 
that successive migrations led to the Waldensian population of these villages 
overwhelming, assimilating, or displacing those who were left. 

It seems likely that migration to Calabria remained a constant possibility for 
the Alpine Waldenses. In 1353, almost at the very outset of serious persecutions 
in the Dauphiné, Pope Innocent vi lamented that many heretics had left the 
mountains of the diocese of Embrun for Calabria." Jean Paul Perrin's history 
(1618/19) presented a story similar to that proposed later by Gilles, but dated 
the migrations specifically to 1370.!? That date seems implausible for a first set- 
tlement, insofar as the plague pandemic of the mid-century had depressed the 
demand for new lands to settle; but it may make sense as a date for a further 
displacement of people from the Alps.!? Some of the latest evidence by date 
of migrations before the Reformation has been found in notarial contracts 
from around 1477. In one case three inhabitants of the Dauphiné agreed with 
a mariner to transport them by sea to Paola, in the kingdom of Naples, a port 
just a few miles due west of San Sisto and San Vincenzo. A second contract 
referred to a “nausilamentum navigii pro Valdensibus" where it was specified 
that some of the parties to the contract came from the Waldensian village of 


8 See Gilles, Histoire ecclésiastique, 18 (where the events are not dated) and discussion in 
Stancati, Gli Ultramontani, 168. 
9 Gilles, Histoire ecclésiastique, 19. 


10 Tedesco, Storia dei valdesi in Calabria, 28-33. 

11 Jean Marx, L'Inquisition en Dauphiné: Étude sur le développement et la répression de l'héré- 
sie et de la sorcellerie du XIV siècle au début du règne de François Ier (Bibliothèque de 
l'École des Hautes Études, Sciences Historiques et Philologiques) 206e fasc. (Paris: 1914), 
13 and n. 6. 

12 Jean Paul Perrin, Histoire des Vaudois, divisee en trois parties, 2 vols. (Geneva: Matthieu 
Berjon, 1618), vol. 1, 196. 

13 Compare Tedesco, Storia dei valdesi in Calabria, 31-2. 
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Cabrieres-d’Avignon in Provence. The terms of these documents imply the 
migration of a significant proportion of a community, not just a few house- 
holds. It is unknown where the travellers went after they arrived at Paola. 

The pattern of growth, spread, and repeated migration seems to have 
increased the numbers in the Waldensian settlements in the south of Italy even 
at a time when the rest of the population of medieval Europe was effectively 
stagnant in the decades after 1350. One estimate proposes that the Calabrian 
colony by the early sixteenth century comprised some 10,000 people. A hearth 
tax return for San Sisto recorded that the town had 1450 hearths, which might 
indicate a total population of 6000; it may be assumed that La Guardia was 
not dissimilar. These were by no means the only Waldensian villages in the 
region.!? However, we know tantalizingly little about how the people in those 
communities lived. Relations with the landowners and their lay neighbours 
in the region were reportedly good. Perrin even observed that the Waldenses 
paid so much in tithe to the local churches that hostile clerics were told to 
leave them alone.lf The communities lived mostly by agriculture, exploiting 
the tree crops in which the region was very rich. It has been suggested that 
the Waldenses, like the Jewish inhabitants of the region, may have made a 
specialization of offering medical services." It seems clear, moreover, that 
the Waldensian migrants, like those in Provence, tended to form tight-knit, 
enclosed and endogamous communities.!8 Notarial records from the region 
suggest that marriage contracts in the Waldensian towns were composed in 
a more north Italian than local manner.!? The strongest evidence, of course, 
for this tight-knit character was (and remains) the prevalence of a Franco- 
Provencal dialect within these Waldensian-dominated villages.20 


14 Tortora, I valdesi nel mezzogiorno, 51-5, based on material in Pierrette Paravy, De la chré- 
tienté romaine à la réforme en Dauphiné, (Collection de l'École Francaise de Rome) 183, 
2 vols. [paginated continuously] (Rome: 1993-4), 991; and Ernst Hirsch, “Naulisamentum 
navigii pro Valdensibus,” Theologische Zeitschrift 39 (1983), 35-51. 

15 See De Boni, L’Inquisizione e i Calabro-Valdesi, 81, for the population estimates. 

16 Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 1, 197-8. 

17  Stancati, Gli Ultramontani, 28. Compare chapter 18 in this volume. 

18 Scipione Lentolo's manuscript Historia delle grandi e crudeli persecutioni ..., in Oxford 
University, Bodleian Library Ms. Barlow 8, p. 332. Lentolo's history was edited in an incom- 
plete form as [Scipione Lentolo], Historia delle grandi e crudeli persecutioni fatte ai tempi 
nostri in Provenza, Calabria e Piemonte: contro il popolo che chiamano valdese ..., ed. by 
Teofilo Gay (Torre Pellice: 1906) but the Oxford Ms., a 16th-century copy of the original 
Ms.,is more complete. The same endogamous practice is observed for Provence by Gabriel 
Audisio, Les Vaudois du Luberon: Une minorité en Provence, 1460—1560 (Mérindol: 1984). 

19 Tortora, I valdesi nel mezzogiorno, 61-3. 

20 Tortora, I valdesi nel mezzogiorno, 35-6. 
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The religious life of the Waldensian settlements, which was after all a large 
part of their raison d'être, is even more obscure in the Middle Ages than their 
social and economic lives. Pierre Gilles's account suggests, plausibly enough, 
that the barbes who were trained and supported in the Alpine valleys were 
also sent on regular pastoral visits to the communities in Calabria.?! Assuming 
similar practices to those known in the Alps, it may be supposed that the 
barbes visited the colonies at intervals, preaching in private, hearing confes- 
sions from their faithful, and giving instruction in person where that was pos- 
sible.?? However, it also seems clear that, like their Alpine counterparts, the 
Waldenses of Calabria received sacramental services from the local Catholic 
clergy. It has been suggested that in the south of Italy, inquisitors and ecclesi- 
astical justice were more concerned with the heresy of the Fraticelli, with its 
strident anticlerical and antipapal rhetoric, than with the Waldenses.?? Some 
scholars have debated whether the religious life of the Waldenses can be called 
“Nicodemite.” The issue is that “Nicodemism,” as the term was understood in 
the 16th century, presumes an intention to live and worship apart from the 
Catholic consensus, and that the decision not to do so was based primarily on 
fear of the consequences.?* It seems quite possible that, from the point of view 
of the Waldensian colonies, their decision to subsist in a partly collaborative 
way with the Catholic Church, while also maintaining their own distinctive 
customs and preaching, may have seemed an acceptable and even an inten- 
tional accommodation to their circumstances, thus not “Nicodemite” in the 
true sense at all.25 

One question overshadows the relationship between the Waldensian set- 
tlements and their neighbours in the years before the persecutions of 1560-1. 
There was an element of clandestinity about how the Waldenses received their 
pastors, held their meetings, listened to preaching and made their confessions. 
In the late medieval persecutions in the Dauphiné, ecclesiastical investiga- 
tors displayed a near-obsession with trying to elicit confessions that those 


21 Gilles, Histoire ecclésiastique, 20. 

22 See especially chapter 14 in this volume. 

23 Lentolo, in Oxford, Ms. Barlow 8, pp. 306-8; Tedesco, Storia dei valdesi in Calabria, 1, 43- 
50; Stancati, Gli Ultramontani, 26. 

24 On Nicodemism see Carlo Ginzburg, I! Nicodemismo: Simulazione e dissimulazione reli- 
giosa nell’Europa del ’500 (Turin: 1970) and the notorious controversial text by Jean Calvin, 
Excuse de J. Calvin à Messieurs les Nicodemites, sur la complaincte qu'ilz font de sa trop 
grand'rigeur (no place or publisher given, 1544). 

25 See discussion in Tedesco, Storia dei valdesi in Calabria, 43-50; compare Bona Pazé Beda 
and Piercarlo Pazè, Riforma e cattolicesimo in val Pragelato 1555-1685 (Pinerolo: 1975), 37— 
9, on "alleged Waldensian Nicodemism”. 
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interrogated had participated in promiscuous sexual orgies in the dark fol- 
lowing the barbes’ preaching.?® Once the persecutions of the Calabrian com- 
munities began, Catholic investigators insisted that the same things had been 
discovered in those Waldensian communities. A letter of 12 June 1562 claimed 
that 'these heretics have their origin from the mountains of Angrogna in the 
principality of Savoy, and here they are called the "Oltramontani"; there was 
practiced among them the “crescite [et multiplicamini],” as many of them have 
confessed.27 Scipione Lentolo's account, from a few years later, attributed a 
similar accusation to a Catholic called Lodovico da Apiano.?8 Later Protestant 
authors, predictably, took a quite different view: they reported that torture was 
employed to try to compel those interrogated to confess to shocking acts of 
immorality, usually in vain. Jean Paul Perrin reported that an inquisitor named 
Panza brutally tortured a Waldensian called Estienne Charlin to confess "that 
they gathered at night to engage in sexual disorders, with the candles extin- 
guished, committing abominable acts of incest and adultery,’ but failed to 
extract such an admission.?? Similar accounts of the use of torture for this 
purpose were reported by Pierre Gilles, who denied that any of the victims 
made such admissions.?? There is no real doubt that these accusations arose 
from salacious inquisitorial gossip, and lacked any factual basis. However, one 
would wish to know whether such suggestions, rumours or accusations had 
already been current among the neighbours of the Waldenses in their southern 
colonies before 1560, or whether they were only imported when a brutal perse- 
cution was resolved upon. Two possibilities exist, and there is no evidence to 
justify choosing between them. Either these hostile rumours and legends had 
followed the Waldenses from the Alpine regions, or the Calabrian inquisitors 


26 One instance where an admission to this effect was elicited, after torture, was trial of Odin 
Valoy Cambridge University Library, Ms. Dd. 3. 26, sect. 2; see discussion elsewhere in this 
volume, especially chapter 17. 

27 De Boni, L'Inquisizione e i Calabro-Valdesi, p. 132: "Questi eretici portano origine dalle 
montagne d'Agrogna nel principato di Savoia, e qui si chiamano gli Oltramontani: e reg- 
nava fra questi il crescite, come hanno confessato molti" Compare Gilles, Histoire ecclesi- 
astique, 183. 

28 Lentolo, in Oxford, Ms. Barlow 8, pp. 333-6. 

29 Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 1, 203-4: "l'Inquisiteur Panza, lequel les fit applicquer à la question 
... Entre autres il tormenta si violemment un certain Estienne Charlin, que les boyaux 
lui sortoyent du ventre, pour extorquer de lui ceste confession, & imposture; c'est qu'ils 
s'assembloyent par fois de nuict pour paillarder les chandelles estaintes; commettans des 
adulteres & incestes damnables: mais nonobstant ladite torture extreme, si ne peurent ils 
jamais tirer de lui une si enorme meschanceté, qui leur estoit imposee." 

30 Gilles, Histoire ecclésiastique, 80-1. 
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somehow learned of them through networks of ecclesiastical scandal-mon- 
gering. In either case this accusation bears witness to the close connection 
between the story of the Alpine Waldenses and that of their counterparts in 
Calabria. 

The most dramatic, and the best-documented episode in the life of the 
Calabrian Waldensian communities concerns how they came to their end. 
Between 1557 and 1562 they underwent a catastrophic crisis, clearly linked 
to the contemporary changes in the life and practices of their compatriots 
in the valleys of Piedmont. Since 1555, regular contacts had been established 
between the Company of Pastors of Geneva and the Waldensian communities 
in the Alps. These contacts led to the establishment of the first churches in the 
valleys and the dispatch of several dozen ministers to serve the Waldensian 
parishes, trained by Geneva but originating from diverse places in both the 
French- and Italian-speaking reformed communities. This turn to public wor- 
ship - and explicit renunciation of Catholic practices, especially the refusal to 
hear Mass - would shortly lead to the armed conflict of 156031 and, through the 
Edict of Cavour, the establishment of the valleys of Piedmont as a precarious 
enclave of permitted reformed worship.?! According to the narrative accounts, 
the inspiration of the Piedmontese churches led the Calabrians to express the 
desire to do something similar. Yet at first their most experienced barbe, Gilles 
des Gilles, warned them against this move. Gilles (who would later serve as a 
minister in Piedmont, one of the few former barbes to take on this new role) 
reportedly advised the Calabrians, during one of his pastoral visits, that most 
of them should maintain their way of life as before. If some were so passion- 
ate about worshipping publicly, they should discreetly make arrangements to 
migrate to a place which was safer for them.?? Gilles des Gilles returned to the 
valleys around 1557, and his place was taken by a barbe from Bobbio Pellice 
named Stefano Negrin. 

Gilles’s departure seems only to have encouraged some of the Calabrian 
Waldenses in their passion to establish public reformed worship. A particu- 
larly zealous Calabrian called Marco Uscegli, also known as “Marquet,” was 
sent along with barbe Negrin to Geneva to request a suitable pastor for the 
congregation, in consultation with the Italian congregation at Geneva.?? 
Those chosen to serve the Calabrian communities were, most prominently, 


31 See discussion in my chapter 22, “From the Reform to the Past: Historical Perceptions of 
the Medieval Waldenses in Protestantism" in this volume. 

32 Gilles, Histoire ecclésiastique, 21; discussion in Tedesco, Storia dei valdesi in Calabria, 54-5. 

33 Gilles, Histoire ecclésiastique, 22; Tedesco, Storia dei valdesi in Calabria, 60. 
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Gian Luigi Pascale (1525-60) a native of Cuneo in Piedmont who had been 
settled in Geneva since 1552, and also Giacomo Bonelli, who may have arrived 
at San Sisto in Calabria shortly before Pascale.?^ Pascale appears to have been 
assigned to preach in both San Sisto and then in La Guardia, within the lands 
of the formerly quite protective landlord Salvatore Spinelli. Pascale's minis- 
try, imprisonment, testimony and martyrdom would occupy many pages in 
Scipione Lentolo's history and Crespin's martyrology, and figured prominently 
in the accounts of the Calabrian émigré movement more broadly.35 Strictly 
speaking, the brief ministry of this passionate but doomed evangelist forms 
a part of the narrative of the Genevan church's missionary endeavour, rather 
than to the history of the Waldenses as such. Nevertheless, it forms an ines- 
capable prelude to the story of the collective persecution and massacre of the 
Waldensian communities which followed some months afterwards. 

Pierre Gilles supplied a fairly detailed account of how Pascale's arrest hap- 
pened. On hearing that a Genevan minister was preaching reformed doctrine 
publicly, the lord of Fuscaldo, Salvatore Spinelli, summoned a number of 
prominent citizens (presumably from La Guardia, though that is not specified) 
to meet him. Those laypeople thus summoned asked Pascale to accompany 
them, as a more eloquent speaker on their behalf. Pascale received a warning 
from Spinelli not to present himself, but did so anyway, and was immediately 
arrested on 2 May 1559, after preaching in public for barely a month. Pascale 
and his local supporter, Marco Uscegli “Marquet,” were then imprisoned in 
Fuscaldo for several months in relatively mild and considerate conditions.3® 
It is implied in Crespin's account (based in turn on Pascale's correspondence, 
which is the main primary source for these events) that while some of the 
Waldensian people of Calabria had welcomed him, others had been reluc- 
tant and may even have contributed to his arrest." Meanwhile the judicial 


34 Tedesco, Storia dei valdesi in Calabria, 61. 

35 Accounts found in Lentolo, in Oxford, Ms. Barlow 8, pp. 450-63; the letters of Gian Luigi 
Pascale were published at the time in Jean Crespin, Actes des martyrs deduits en sept 
livres: depuis le temps de Vviclef & de Hus, iusques à present. Contenans un recueil de vraye 
histoire ecclesiastique, de ceux qui ont constamment enduré la mort és derniers temps, pour 
la verité du Fils de Dieu (Geneva: 1565), 969-91; later ed., J. Crespin, Histoire des martyrs 
(n.p., 1619), fols. 555r-66r. Jameson Tucker, The Construction of Reformed Identity in Jean 
Crespin's Livre des Martyrs (London and New York: 2017), 106, points out that this material 
first appeared in the 1563 edition of Crespin's martyrology. Further discussions are found 
in Gilles, Histoire ecclésiastique, 178-9; De Boni, L'Inquisizione e i Calabro-Valdesi, 91-4; 
Stancati, Gli Ultramontani, 59-68; Tedesco, Storia dei valdesi in Calabria, 61—5. 

36 Gilles, Histoire ecclésiastique, 177-8; Stancati, Gli Ultramontani, 61; Tedesco, Storia dei vald- 
esi in Calabria, 61-4. 

37 See Tucker, Construction of Reformed Identity, 106 and n. 66. 
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processes against him were delayed by the papal vacancy which followed the 
death of Paul ıv. Pascale stayed in prison for nearly a year, firstin Fuscaldo, and 
then from 20 January 1560 in Cosenza, where he was kept until 15 April 1560. 
He was then taken to Naples and by ship to Rome, where he was held from 
15 May.?8 

Pascale contrived during the earlier stages of his imprisonment to write a 
considerable number of pastoral letters to congregants, friends, and family, 
which were collected and formed the bulk of the material relating to him in the 
martyrologies. He seems (in the supportive accounts which survive) to have 
been an eloquent and persuasive speaker wherever he went, seeking to make 
converts among fellow-prisoners and those he encountered. At Rome Pascale 
was interrogated under the jurisdiction of the Grand Inquisitor Michele 
Ghislieri, known as “Alessandrino” from his birthplace near Alessandria, the 
future Pope Pius v. Futile attempts were made to persuade Pascale to abjure. 
He was taken to the square in front of the Castel San Angelo and strangled and 
burned on 16 September 1560.3? Other pastors suffered similar fates, though 
none attracted the level of coverage in the martyrologies that Pascale did. 
Giacomo Bonelli, who had served before and alongside Pascale, escaped one 
spell of imprisonment only to be captured in Messina in Sicily, and was burned 
as a heretic on 18 February 1560.^? Stefano Negrin was imprisoned with Pascale 
in Cosenza, where he died either from the strain of repeated torture or from 
hunger.*! The enthusiastic lay Waldensian Marco Uscegli, imprisoned with 
Pascale, may have been executed, or he may be identical with a Marco Uscegli 
listed among the Calabrian refugees at Geneva in 1563.*? 

However, it appears that simply decapitating the reformed community ofthe 
Calabrian Waldenses was deemed insufficient to sustain Catholic orthodoxy. 
Inquisitor General Ghislieri (“Alessandrino”) resolved to extirpate this nest of 
tenacious dissidence by a mixture of extreme violence and legal pressure on 
the communities to assimilate into Catholic society. It has been inferred that 
Ghislieri saw the campaign against the Calabrians as a counterpart to the cam- 
paign to repress the Waldensian communities of the Duchy of Savoy in the war 
of 1560-1.43 Initial attempts were made to urge, then threaten, the Waldensian 


38 Tedesco, Storia dei valdesi in Calabria, 64-5. 

39 Details in Stancati, Gli Ultramontani, 66-8. Most of the martyrological sources give the 
date of Pascale’s execution as 9 September, but contemporary archival accounts confirm 
the later date. Compare Gilles, Histoire ecclésiastique, 179. 

40 Stancati, Gli Ultramontani, 56. 

41 Gilles, Histoire ecclésiastique, p. 181; Stancati, Gli Ultramontani, 89. 

42 Stancati, Gli Ultramontani, 67. 

43 Stancati, Gli Ultramontani, 73. 
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communities to convert to Catholicism and to hear Mass, through the efforts 
of an inquisitor named Valerio Malvicino and his coadjutor Alfonso Urbino. 
Malvicino made an exploratory visit to the villages, passing through Montalto, 
San Sisto, and then La Guardia. The inhabitants rejected his urgings that they 
attend the Catholic Mass, which they described as “idolatry.” Early in 1561 
Malvicino threatened those who would not abjure their errors with torture and 
death. Some who abjured were required to wear penitential garments. Some of 
those in San Sisto requested permission to leave with their belongings: it was 
refused, but some of them took to flight anyway. In the course of May some of 
those in San Sisto appear to have formed armed bands for their own defence; 
that choice allowed hostile Catholics to observe that they had joined the local 
brigands and outlaws. One such outlaw leader, Marco Berardi of Mangone, was 
reputedly of Waldensian belief (and indeed his surname is one found in the 
Alps of the Dauphiné in the 1480s persecutions). In a skirmish towards the end 
of May 1561 those who had escaped from San Sisto descended from a hill and 
killed many of their attackers, including the Baron of Castagneto, a nobleman 
of Montalto.** 

The killing of Castagneto provided the impetus for an armed attack against 
the Waldensian communities as a whole, in the manner of a crusade, in June 
1561. The ‘heretics’ were now to be treated as rebels and to be assumed to be 
impenitent. Any criminals who had been expelled from the kingdom of Naples 
for crimes of violence were promised amnesties if they joined the campaign 
against the Waldenses.4 What followed was a very brutal campaign of repres- 
sion and mass murder, in the manner and style of the 1487-8 crusade in the 
Alps or the campaign against the Waldenses of Provence in 1545. The event 
became rich in atrocity stories, which were duly reported in detail in Protestant 
sources. However, in this instance the reports can be confirmed by archival 
records kept by the persecuting authorities themselves. In the most notorious 
massacre of those who had been captured at La Guardia (which as a walled 
town offered more opportunities to confine the population) some 88 people 
were killed by having their throats cut on u June 1561.46 In a period of less than 


44 Stancati, Gli Ultramontani, 73-7. 

45 Stancati, Gli Ultramontani, 77-8. 

46 De Boni, Z'Inquisizione e i Calabro-Valdesi, Document E letter 2, on p. 131: "Oggi a buon'ora 
sie ricominciato a far l'orrenda iustizia di questi Luterani, che solo in pensarvi € spavente- 
vole: e cosi sono questi tali come una morte di castrati; li quali erano tutti serrati in una 
casa, e veniva il boia e li pigliava a uno a uno, e gli legava una benda avanti gli occhi, e poi 
lo menava in un luogo spazioso poco distante da quella casa, e lo faceva inginocchiare, 
e con un coltello gli tagliava la gola, e lo lasciava cosi: dipoi pigliava quella benda cosi 
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two weeks it was estimated that 2000 of the inhabitants of San Sisto and La 
Guardia had been executed, while 1600 were in prison, and a further hundred 
or so had been killed in skirmishes in the countryside.*? 

Despite the claims in Protestant martyrologies that all those who were con- 
demned went to their deaths constant in their faith, some sources suggest that 
the appalling pressure of the crusade forced some of the surviving Waldenses 
of Calabria to accept reintegration into Catholic society. Measures were taken 
to break down the endogamous cohesion of the communities and to force 
them to merge with the Catholic majority. That effort seems to have borne 
the result that, from that point onward nothing more is heard of the religious 
dissidence of the Calabrian Waldenses. However, their distinctive dialect and 
their strong cultural memory persists in the place-names and the substantial 
heritage industry which has built up around their memory in recent decades. 


2 Apulia*® 


The story of the Waldensian communities who settled near the Adriatic coast 
well to the north-east of the Calabrian colony, presents a completely different 
aspect and a different set of historical challenges from that of the Calabrians. 
The evidence for a Waldensian presence in Apulia in the later Middle Ages 
and up to the mid-16th century is considerable, derived from multiple sources, 
and cumulatively persuasive (though it remains possible that some of the ref- 
erences to “Apulia” in Latin sources refer to southern Italy more generally). Yet 
the archival records of this presence are negligible. Moreover, the scholarly lit- 
erature on Apulia is far less extensive than on Calabria; often one is constrained 
(as here) to write the history of the Apulian settlements as an appendix to the 
more famous communities in Calabria.*? Furthermore, just as in Calabria, 
there remain in the locations of the putatively Waldensian communities in 


insanguinata, e col coltello sanguinato ritornava pigliar l'altro, e faceva il simile. Ha seguito 
quest'ordine fino al numero di 88; il quale spettacolo quanto sia stato compassionevole 
lo lascio pensare e considerare a voi" Compare Stancati, Gli Ultramontani, 86. Some 
accounts suggest 80 or 86 victims, but the figure of 88, based on Catholic sources, seems 
the most probable. For a detailed narrative of the massacres see De Boni, L'Inquisizione e 
i Calabro-Valdesi, 95-113 and, for transcribed original sources, see ibid., 129-39. 

47 Source in De Boni, L'Inquisizione e i Calabro-Valdesi, 132. 

48  Forthe use of the term "Apulia" see note 1 above. 

49 Arare exception is article by Pierre Rivoire, “Les Colonies provençales et vaudoises de la 
Pouille,” BSHV 19 (1902), 48-62. 
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Apulia little islands of Franco-Provengal dialect. Yet not all are persuaded that 
these dialect-speakers did, in fact, derive from the Waldensian settlement in 
the region. 

Fragmentary evidence speaks to a settlement in Apulia which subsequently 
entered into ecclesiastical folklore, as having a greater reciprocal influence on 
the communities of the Alps than was ever attributed to the Calabrian settle- 
ments. In 1387, according to the testimony of the Pruza or Peruzza brothers, 
a pastor named "Johan Baridon" came from Apulia to preach at Waldensian 
meetings in Piedmont, having been sent from there by their “pontiff”50 St 
Vincent Ferrer reported, after a visit to the valleys in 1403, that heretic pastors 
visited Piedmont from Apulia twice a year. A Waldensian layman tried in 1451 
reported that the barbes who visited Piedmont came either from Freissinières 
in the Dauphiné or from Manfredonia, a seaport in Apulia.°! Apulia acquired 
a kind of legendary status as the place where Waldensian practice proceeded 
unimpeded, and from which the missions to the Alps were organized (though 
most of the evidence of the barbes' activities suggests that the reverse was 
the case).5? Pietro di Jacopo, a travelling “brother of the opinion,” customarily 
understood to be a barbe, but suspected by the present author of being one 
of the Fraticelli, captured and tried at Oulx in 1492, said that he had heard of 
some churches in Apulia which were "absolutely white" (presumably without 
ornaments or decoration) and where the "priests" were members of the hereti- 
cal community. Pierre Griot, a trainee barbe tried in 1532, reported that “this 
sect reigns principally in Calabria and Apulia and there is preached as it were 
publicly" Without further evidence it is very hard to comment on these pieces 
of hearsay: the witnesses did not claim to have seen such things themselves.54 


50 Girolamo Amati, "Processus Contra Valdenses in Lombardia Superiori, Anno1387, Archivio 
storico italiano, series 3 (1865), 1 pt. ii, 3-52, at 39-40: "Iohannis Baridon de Pulia missi in 
partibus istis a papa eorum de Pulia.” An oddity of this admission is that in the one tes- 
timony Johan and Baridon appear as separate individuals, in another they are forename 
and surname of the same person. The second reading seems more likely. 

51 Emilio Comba, History of the Waldenses of Italy, trans. T.E. Comba (London: 1889), 149, 
325; Jean Jalla, "Notice historique sur le S. Ministère... au sein des églises vaudoises,’ BSHV 
14 (1897) 8-9; Marx, L'Inquisition en Dauphiné, 13, n. 9; Jean Gonnet and Amedeo Molnar, 
Les Vaudois au Moyen Äge (Turin: 1974), 265-6. 

52 See Marina Benedetti, “On the Road: The Itinerant Preachers” in this volume. 

53 Cambridge University Library, Ms. Dd. 3. 26, sect. 6, fol. 10r. On this text, see Marina 
Benedetti, J margini delleresia: Indagine su un processo inquisitoriale (Oulx, 1492, 
(Spoleto: 2014), 154; on p. 102 there are some references to the term Apulia in the 15th 
century. 

54 Gabriel Audisio, Le barbe et l'inquisiteur: Procès du barbe vaudois Pierre Griot par l'inquisi- 
teur Jean de Roma (Apt, 1532) (Aix-en-Provence: 1979), 105. 
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Meanwhile, Pierre Gilles reported that around 1400 the Waldenses set- 
tled in Provence were experiencing persecution from the Avignon papacy, 
and decided to return to the valleys, from whence they decided to migrate to 
Apulia. There they established five walled communities at Monteleone, Faeto, 
Celle (now Celle di San Vito) and La Motta (now Motta Montecorvino).5$ Gilles 
also reported that a group from Freissiniéres in the Dauphiné had settled in 
the Apulian town of Volturara by around 1500.56 All these communities lie in 
the hills to the west of Foggia, but they are not all contiguous. Faeto, Celle, 
and Casteluccio lie some thirty kilometres west-southwest of Foggia; Motta 
and Volturara are some fifteen kilometres to the north, west of Lucera. The 
dispersed nature of these settlements rather implies a succession of waves of 
migration, possibly from different parts of the Alps and Provence to different 
parts of Apulia, rather than anything more organized. Nevertheless, there may 
have been an understanding within Waldensian communities that migra- 
tion to Apulia was a possibility. An insight is afforded by the trial record of a 
Provencal Waldensian called Antoni Blazy, who was seized and interrogated 
at Embrun in the years just before the crusade. When interrogated about his 
brother Bartelemi, Antoni reported as follows: 


He said that he had heard tell from his own wife that the same Barthelemi is a 
Waldensian, and that someone called Laurence Falquet, tailor of Angrogna, 
taught him that Waldensianism.5? This Laurence was an inhabitant of L'Isle- 
en-Venaissin.58 Also, the same Laurence gave his daughter as [Barthelemi's] 
wife in the said L'Isle-en-Venaissin. The said Barthelemi remained married 
with her for around a year. After a while the said Laurence and Barthelemi 
and his said wife went on a journey, heading towards Apulia. When they 
were in the city of Genoa and were about to board the ship, they found a 
group of people from Piedmont who also wished to go to Apulia. In that 
group was a certain man, who said that at another time he had espoused 


55 Gilles, Histoire ecclésiastique, 19: “les Vaudois de Prouence estans persecutés à l'instance 
du Pape seant en Avignon, plusieurs d'iceux retournerent aux Valees, d'où leurs Peres 
estoyent partis, & de là accompagnés de plusieurs desdites Valees, allerent habiter és 
frontieres de l'Apouille, vers la ville de Naples, & avec le temps y edifierent cinq villettes 
closes: assauoir, Monlione, Montauato, Faito, la Cella, & la Motta." For the modern ver- 
sions of these place-names see Stancati, Gli Ultramontani, 27. 

56 Gilles, Histoire ecclésiastique, 19. 

57 A deleted passage here adds that Laurence was the paternal uncle of Barthelemi: that 
appears to have been an error as he was his father-in-law. 

58 Now known as Lisle-sur-la-Sorgue in Provence. It lies just east of Avignon, some 40-50 
kilometres west of Manosque. 
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the said daughter of the said Laurence through words in the present 
tense.?® Barthelemi, learning this, gave over the said daughter to this man; 
then he went back to the said valley of Angrogna. Afterwards he went to 
Draguignan® where he married another wife. 


Here it would appear that two groups of people, connected by only the thin- 
nest and most intermittent of links, were planning to migrate to Apulia not 
only simultaneously but in the same ship. 

As far as can be discerned, one must assume that the Apulian communities 
subsisted in the same semi-detached relationship with the Catholic Church 
as was the case elsewhere in the Waldensian diaspora. One need not take too 
seriously the claims that in Apulia it had its own hierarchy and its own church 
buildings. However, it is worth noting that in the south of Italy the structures 
of Catholicism had never entirely resolved the complex coexistence of Latin 
and Greek rites inherited from Byzantine rule in the region, and had not always 
acquired conventional parochial and episcopal structures.® All the sources, 
including the seventeenth-century author Pierre Gilles, agree that the com- 
munities of Apulia did not suffer the kind of focused attacks and persecutions 
that devastated their Calabrian counterparts around 1560. Some returned 
to the Alps and others conformed.9? Circumstances conspired to leave the 
Apulian Waldenses abandoned. Cut off from the circuit of Genevan ministe- 
rial support, but thereafter also deprived of the contact with the barbes which 
they previously had enjoyed, they may simply have dwindled into conformity. 
By January 1566 an ecclesiastical visitation document reported that Catholic 
worship had been re-established in Faeto and Celle, where it had previously 
lapsed.54 


59 A declaration of intent in the present tense made a binding marriage in canon law. 

60 Draguignan is some eighty kilometres southeast of the Manosque region, though still in 
Provence. Maybe Barthelemi wished to make a break with his earlier life? 

61 This fairly relaxed attitude to marriage and separation is surprising, but the view of 
Barthelemi Blazy may have been that his first marriage had never been legally binding 
and was effectively annulled when he learned of her pre-contract to another man. The 
trial record from which this account comes is found in Cambridge University Library, Ms. 
Dd. 3. 25, fols. 59r-77v. 

62 See the anomalous ecclesiastical organization in the extreme south of Italy as described 
in David Gentilcore, From bishop to witch: The system of the sacred in early modern Terra 
d'Otranto (Manchester and New York: 1992). 

63 Gilles, Histoire ecclésiastique, 185; compare Rivoire, “Les Colonies provençales et vaudo- 
ises,” 56-7. 

64 Ibid., 58-9, and 59-62 for the document itself. 
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There is a curious linguistic footnote to the story ofthe Waldenses of Apulia. 
In the present-day communities of Faeto and Celle di San Vito there survive, 
albeit precariously, two enclaves of Franco-Provengal speech, known locally as 
"Faetar" and “Cegliaje.’ The currently received view about the origin of these 
dialect cells is that they originated with a Franco-Provencal-speaking group 
of soldiers sent to the Puglia region to fight the battle of Benevento of 1266, 
some of whom were left behind and established settlements in the region with 
the patronage of Charles d’Anjou.6° A recent article on these dialects observes 
that previously the individuality of the speech of Faeto and Celle had been 
attributed to Waldensian migrants; but that hypothesis was later discarded by 
linguists, who claimed that Faeto Franco-Provençal was distinctly different 
from the “Provençal” to which the “Waldensian dialect" supposedly belongs.65 
This hypothesis rests on the wholly doubtful assertion that all Waldensian 
communities spoke the same dialect. Without delving into the considerable 
complexities of “Franco-Provengal,’®” it seems rash to exclude the Waldenses 
peremptorily from any role in the formation of the Faeto and Celle dialects, 
given the considerable other evidence that Waldensian communities existed 
in the region. 

The colonies in the south of Italy constitute a unique facet in the experience 
of medieval Waldensianism. Though separated by hundreds of kilometres from 
their ancestral homelands in the Alps and Provence, they maintained links 
with those regions through the pastoral visits of their barbes and their close- 
knit, intermarried social structures, further consolidated by their distinctive 
speech. These outlier communities resisted cultural and social assimilation, 
even as they followed the medieval Waldensian custom of partial, incomplete 
coexistence with Catholic religious practices. They were casualties of the 
more stringent standards introduced into their movement by the Protestant 
Reformation. If the mass was an “execrable idolatry,” rather than something 
to be tolerated with scepticism, the traditional Waldensian strategy of partial 
accommodation and partial resistance to Catholic religious standards was 
no longer acceptable. Yet these colonies had no means, either politically or 


65  https://wwwwikiwand.com/it/Dialetto faetano and compare https://www.foggiatoday. 
it/social/minoranza-francoprovenzale-puglia-celle-di-san-vito-faeto.html. 

66 Maria Immacolata Spagna, “I francoprovenzale in Puglia: Situazione attuale e prospet- 
tive,” Palaver 8 (2019), n. 2, 201-224, esp. 204-5. The "Waldensian dialect" is presumably 
that found in the manuscript literature (see chapter 20 in this volume) but not all Alpine 
Waldenses will have spoken precisely the same language. 

67 See George Jochnowitz, Dialect Boundaries and the Question of Franco-Provengal, (Janua 
Linguarum, Series Practica) 147 (The Hague: 1973). 
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socially, to support a long-term reformed ministry such as came into being in 
the north, whether in the Waldensian enclave in Piedmont, or through assim- 
ilation into the broader Huguenot movement in the Dauphiné and parts of 
Languedoc. Yet at least in Calabria, the memory and the cultural echoes of 
their experience and their sufferings continue to resonate. 
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MAP 12 The Waldensian valleys as depicted in the 17th century from a map 
engraved in 1640 and published in Morland, History of the Evangelical 
Churches (1658) 
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MAP 13 The “Vallées des Vaudois ou Barbets’, from Augustine Placide, La Source 
du Po ... (1704) showing the enclave created by the Peace of Cavour of 1561 
and reaffirmed after many challenges in the 17th century 


CHAPTER 22 


From the Reformation to the Past 


Historical Perceptions of the Medieval Waldenses in Protestantism 


Euan Cameron 


After the Reformation, the Waldenses of the Middle Ages became far more than 
a topic of scholarly interest in the religious past. Those descendants of the medi- 
eval Waldenses who had survived the persecutions of the late Middle Ages were 
mostly absorbed into the Reformed Churches, or into other movements. Surviving 
Vaudois of the Dauphiné and Provence were integrated into the Reformed 
Churches of France. Bohemian Waldenses had long since merged into the various 
streams derived from the Hussite movement, though the title “Waldensian breth- 
ren" would persist as an alternate name for the Bohemian Unity of Brethren into 
the 16th century. Only in the Piedmontese Alps, where the Waldensian communi- 
ties retained their social integrity through continuity in certain families, and their 
unique character as the only reformed Protestants holding out in the region, did 
the name of the Waldenses survive. It denoted a specific branch of the Reformed 
Church, which was also invested with a long and theologically significant pre- 
history of dissent in the centuries before the Reformation. Moreover, the term 
“Waldensian,” which for much of the Middle Ages had been something which 
other people opprobriously called the people known by that name, became in the 
16th century a title of honour, a marker of identity employed in the titles of the 
histories which celebrated their dissent, resistance, and survival. 

Consequently, the Waldenses became an enormously important focus of 
theological-historical debate for the next three centuries at least. In the era of 
confessional orthodoxy, theologians from the Catholic and Reformed camps 
argued over whether the teachings of the reformers were a previously unheard- 
of innovation in Christian life, or the restoration of the true ancient Christian 
witness, which medieval Catholicism had obscured and distorted. This debate 
did not spring fully formed at the beginning of the Reformation protest: it took 
decades to develop, as the rival camps formed their arguments through con- 
troversy. However, once the lines of debate were drawn, the detailed investi- 
gation of the beliefs, practices and conduct of the Waldensian peoples of the 
Middle Ages became enormously important to Protestant identities, espe- 
cially among the Reformed tradition. With increasing conviction, Protestant 
historians argued that the medieval Waldenses had believed and taught the 
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same things that the reformers did. By the 17th century, scholars from this tra- 
dition wrote what have come to be viewed as "in-house" histories dedicated 
to the Waldenses. These histories drew extensively on each other and shaped 
the historical perception of Waldensianism for many years. Modern histori- 
ans owe to this project of Waldensian historical writing the impulse to find, 
conserve. and publish manuscript records from the Middle Ages, both of the 
literature produced by and conserved within late medieval dissent, and of the 
archival records of the persecutions carried out against them. However, these 
histories can only be understood in the context of their participation in larger 
Protestant projects of polemical church history. They were written with a par- 
ticular purpose in mind, which determined the way in which the sources were 
researched and presented. The following chapter will attempt to explain how 
this Protestant deployment of the Waldensian story worked out between the 
mid-ı6th and the later 17th centuries. 


1 The Catholic Image of Waldensianism from the Middle Ages to the 
Early Reformation 


Catholic sources for medieval heresy tend, broadly speaking to fall into three 
genres of texts. For the earliest years of the Waldensian protest, one relies over- 
whelmingly on monastic chronicles, which contain — often scattered randomly 
among masses of other material - short, fragmentary but often critical descrip- 
tions of the origins of the movement. From the middle of the 13th century 
onwards - as earlier chapters of this volume have demonstrated — one finds the 
first registers of the systematic investigation and interrogation of individual 
heretics by papal and local inquisitors.? Thirdly, almost contemporaneous with 
the first inquisitorial registers were continuous prose texts written by inquis- 
itors as digests of their work, which may then, to some extent, have informed 
the work of later inquisitors.? The early chronicles which include references to 


1 See chapter ı of this volume, and my Waldenses: Rejections of Holy Church in Medieval Europe 
(Oxford: 2000), chapter 1. 
See chapters 2-9 in this volume. 
There are specific instances where active inquisitors can be seen quoting from the lit- 
erature: Jean de Roma quoted the Malleus Maleficarum in his trial of Pierre Griot in 1532. 
Alberto dei Capitani, in his history of the kings of France, cited as a source for the beliefs 
of the Vaudois the list of doctrines in Pius 11's Historia Bohemica. See dei Capitani in Denis 
Godefroy, Histoire de Charles VIII. Roy de France, par Guillaume de Jaligny, André De La Vigne, 
& autres historiens de ce temps-là ... (Paris: 1684), 277—83, at 277-8; compare Aeneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini (Pius 11), Historia Bohemica in Opera omnia (Basel: 1551), 103-4. 
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Waldensianism are well known to historians: the Anonymous of Laon, Bernard 
of Fontcaude, Alain of Lille, and others.* However, the Waldensian story did not 
figure consistently in the monastic world histories of the middle ages. Many 
of these varied and lengthy histories of the world from creation overlooked 
the Waldensian moment altogether. A brief discussion of Lucius 111's bull Ad 
abolendam, from the Council of Verona in 184, found its way into the contin- 
uation of the chronicle of Burchard of Ursberg, in the context of a discussion 
of the friars.5 Vincent de Beauvais, the great 13th-century encyclopedist and 
compiler, mentioned the heresy of Berengar of Tours. Giacomo Filippo Foresti, 
one of the first graphic historians of the early age of print, included an account 
of the Albigensian crusade but not of the Waldensian persecutions.’ Other 
medieval chronicles, including those collected and analyzed by the Lutheran 
scholar Matthias Flacius Illyricus, contained fragmentary mentions of other 
dissenting leaders whom Flacius assumed were Waldensian, but almost cer- 
tainly were not." 

In the later Middle Ages the Waldenses figured in a genre of writing which 
emerged just as the Reformation was about to erupt on to the scene. This genre 
was the "catalogue" or "summa of heretics": these were compilations, often 
arranged alphabetically, typically written by university theologians. These 
works testified to a belief that all possible heresies were already known and 
appropriately condemned by Church authority and could be tabulated and 
catalogued clearly In the early 16th century, works by Guy de Perpignan, 
Bernard of Luxemburg, and Alfonso de Castro were published with system- 
atic, formulaic accounts where Waldensianism featured among heresies both 
ancient and medieval.? Not only that: in the early years of the Reformation, 


4 See discussion of these in Cameron, Waldenses, chapters 1 and 2. 

5 See Die Chronik des Propstes Burchard von Ursberg, 2nd ed., eds. Oswald Holder-Egger and 
Bernhard von Simson, MGH ss (Hanover and Leipzig: 1916), 107. 

6 On Berengar, see Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum historiale, book xxvi, chapter xxx, text 
online at http://atilf.atilf.fr/bichard/ (accessed 14 January 2021); Giacomo Filippo Foresti, 
Supplementum chronicharum (Venice: 1492), fol. 196r. 


7 Matthias Flacius Illyricus, Catalogus Testium Veritatis, Qui ante nostram aetatem rec- 
lamarunt Papae (Basle: 1556) and see discussion below. 
8 See, e.g. See Joannes Brevicoxa, 'A Treatise on Faith, the Church, the Roman Pontiff, and 


the General Council’, in Heiko A. Oberman, Forerunners of the Reformation: The Shape of 
Late Medieval Thought Illustrated by Key Documents (Philadelphia: 1981), 76—84. 

9 For the presence of Waldenses in catalogues of heresy see, e.g. Guido Terreni (d. 1342), 
D. Guidonis de Perpiniano episcopi ac theologiae ... professoris ... summa de haeresibus 
& earum confutationibus (Paris: 1528), fols. 79r-89r; Bernardus Lutzenburgus, Catalogus 
Haereticorum, 4th ed., (Cologne: 1529), signatures N 8 r-v; Alphonsus de Castro Zamorensis, 
F. Alfonsi | Alphonsi] de Castro Zamorensis, ordinis minorum, adversus omnes haereses Libri 
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many conservative Catholic theologians assumed that the same technique of 
classification by already condemned heresies could be applied to the reform- 
ers of the new era. The earliest anti-heretical treatises of the Reformation 
age assumed that Luther had merely revived ancient heresies long since 
condemned. The Cologne Dominican Bernard of Luxemburg (d. 1535) in his 
Catalogue of Heretics, first issued in 1522, opined that “This Luther tried to 
revive impious, as it were filthy doctrines of ancient heretics, buried by the 
holy fathers, from their stinking sepulchres, and thus offered poisoned cups to 
the Christian people."? As Johannes von Eck (who knew Luther well) argued 
in his Enchiridion first published in 1535, that "the Lutherans, forsaking the true 
and living springs of the Church, dig out the scattered cisterns of the heretics, 
of Wyclif, Hus, the Albigensians and so forth."! These claims obviously over- 
looked the vastly greater complexity — and in some respects the novelty — of 
the reformers' theology; they were nevertheless important, as they helped to 
provoke a passionate interest in the antecedents of Reformation thought in 
medieval dissent, among the second and subsequent generation of Protestant 
theologians. 


2 “Waldenses” in the Early Reformation 


The Protestant Reformation began as a phenomenon of the German-speaking 
lands, and its earliest exponents thought in terms conditioned by their German 
and Swiss experiences. Between the 1520s and the 1540s, before the shocking 
impact of the 1545 massacres in Provence gave the term "Vaudois" a new mean- 
ing, the earliest Protestant references to "Waldenses" in print often had in mind 
the Bohemian Unity of Brethren. The term “Waldensian brethren,’ along with 
the inexplicable nickname “Pikarts” or “Pighards,” had already become current, 
especially to describe the so-called minor Unity, the movement to which the 
theologian Lukas of Prague belonged.!2 Heinrich Institoris or Krämer, infinitely 


XIII ... (Cologne: 1539), fol. 55r. Castro's work was organized thematically by topics, with 
the “heretical” views of different movements distributed among the themes to which they 
related. 

10 Bernardus Lutzenburgus, Catalogus Haereticorum ..., signatures Q 3v-4r. 

11 Johannes [Maier von] Eck, Enchiridion locorum communium (Ingolstadt: 1541), fol. 5v: "Sic 
Lutherani relinquentes verum et vivum fontem ecclesiae, fodiunt cisternas dissipatas 
haereticorum, Wikleff, Husz, Albigentium etc." The imagery rests on a very close para- 
phrase of Jeremiah 2:13. Compare fols 11v, 162v in the same work. 

12 Peter Brock, The Political and Social Doctrines of the Czech Brethren (The Hague: 1957), 
esp. 103ff.; George H. Williams, The Radical Reformation (London: 1962), 207-18; Malcolm 
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more notorious as the primary author of the Malleus Maleficarum, published 
in 1502 A Shield for defence of the Holy Catholic Church against the heresy of the 
Waldenses or Pickards, directed explicitly at the Bohemians.!? Between 1508 
and 1512 there appeared rival volumes from the Brethren on one hand and 
their critics on the other, containing the "Confession of the Waldenses sent 
to the King of Hungary, together with a raft of controversial pieces including 
Augustin Kásenbrod of Olmütz’s multiple pieces attacking the “Waldenses,” 
the Brethren's rebuttal of his attacks, and Jacob Ziegler of Landau's Five books 
against the heresy of the Waldenses.!4 

In 1538 an edition of the Brethren's Confession was published, with a sup- 
portive foreword by Martin Luther. There, Luther frankly admitted how in his 
young days he was so convinced of the rightness of the Catholic position that 
he detested the "Pighards" absolutely and was shocked when he read some 
Hussite writings and found them to seem evangelical. Then, after time, he came 
to see that those condemned as heretics should be praised as saints and mar- 
tyrs; most of all because they attended to the scriptures and *meditated on the 
Law of God day and night."5 By 1568 the passionate ultra-Lutheran Matthias 
Flacius Illyricus republished a Taborite confession of faith issued against the 
Utraquists with the title A Confession of the Waldenses written 134 years ago 
against the stumbling Hussites, on many doctrines now disputed, and beautifully 
appropriate to the state and issues of our times.!6 


Lambert, Medieval Heresy: Popular Movements from the Gregorian Reform to the 
Reformation, 2nd ed. (Oxford: 1992), 355-6. 

13 Heinrich Institoris, Sancte Romane ecclesie fidei defensionis clippeu|m] aduersus walde[n] 
sium seu pickardoru[m] heresim. certas Germanie Bohemieq[ue] nationes in odiu[m] cleri 
ac eneruatio[n ]e| m] ecclesiastice potestatis virule[n]ta co[n]tagio[n]e sparsi[m] inficie[n] 
tes (Olumucz: 1502). 

14 Oratio excusatoria ... Fratrum Waldensium [or rather of the United Brethren], regi 
Vladislao ... missa. [1504]; Confessio Fratrum Waldensium, regi ... missa. [1507]; Excusatio 
Fratrum Waldensium, contra binas literas doctoris Augustini ... (no place or publisher, 
1508); Confessio duplex Waldensium ad regem Ungariae missa ... (Leipzig, no publisher, 
1512) Allusions were made to some of these texts in Jean Crespin's prefaces of 1555/6, dis- 
cussed below. 

15 Confessio Fidei ac Religionis, Baronum ac Nobilium Regni Bohoemiae, ... Regi ... 1535 oblata 
(Wittenberg: Rhaw, 1538), signatures A2v-Agv. Euan Cameron, “Medieval Heretics as 
Protestant Martyrs,’ in Martyrs and Martyrologies. Papers read at the 1992 summer meeting 
and the 1993 winter meeting of the Ecclesiastical History Society, ed. Diana Wood, (Studies 
in Church History) 30 (Oxford: 1993) 185-207, n. 3 and references. 

16 Confessio Waldensium de plerisque nunc controversis dogmatibus ante 134. annos contra 
claudicantes Hussitas scripta, [ed. Matthias Flacius Illyricus] (Basle: 1568). See below for 
Flacius's treatment of the historical Waldenses in his Catalogus testium veritatis. 
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Modern historical nomenclature would generally find it confusing, if not 
outright misleading, to include the Taborites or the Unity of Brethren among 
the “Waldenses,” and this book does not so include them. However, an impor- 
tant historical lesson flows from this combination or confusion of names. 
Protestant theologians, especially those in the Lutheran movement, never 
completely separated the medieval Waldenses from the more radical branches 
of the Hussite movement in their minds. Since the ideas of the latter were 
much better attested, and their writings much better preserved, than those of 
the medieval Waldenses properly so called, it would become irresistibly attrac- 
tive to Protestant controversial theologians to use the evidence of the medieval 
Hussites as proof that the "Waldenses" believed and taught something very 
close to the ideas of the Protestant reformers. Whenever evidence was pre- 
sented — as it would be, repeatedly, by Catholic controversialists — to the effect 
that the medieval Waldenses were either too Catholic or too radical to stand as 
antecedents of the Protestant Churches, the later descendants of the Hussites 
could be, and were, invoked to restore a more acceptable image.!” 


3 The Waldensian Martyrs and Martyrologies of 1545-1561 


The Waldensian peoples who had settled in the Alps between France and 
Italy entered the historical records of Reformed Protestantism in the middle 
of the 16th century, as the result of two appalling mass killings of communi- 
ties who had migrated away from the Alps, and a resolute campaign of collec- 
tive self-defence by the people who had remained in the valleys of Piedmont. 
These epic stories involved large groups of mostly nameless individuals, yet 
they were published both as separate short pamphlets and also as distinct 
narratives within the martyrology of the French reformed printer-publisher 
Jean Crespin (1520-1572).18 Crespin's decision to feature the victims of per- 
secution from the Waldensian communities involved him in an interesting 
and in some respects problematic interaction with the history of the medieval 


17 See eg. Marquard Freher (ed.), Rerum Bohemicarum antiqui scriptores aliquot insignes, 
partim hactenus incogniti: qui gentis originem & progressum, variasque regni vices, & regum 
aliquorum vitam resq[ue] gestas peculiariter, Hussitarum denique sectae historiam & pro- 
fessionem litteris tradiderunt (Hanover: 1602); Balthasar Lydius (ed.), Waldensia: id est, 
conservatio verae ecclesiae, demonstrata ex confessionibus, cum Taboritarum, ante CC. fere 
annos, tum Bohemorum, circa tempora Reformationis, scriptis (Roterdam: 1616); Cameron, 
“Medieval Heretics,” 198-200 and references. 

18 Jean Francois Gilmont, Jean Crespin: Un éditeur réformé du XVI* siécle (Geneva: 1981). 
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Waldenses. From the point of view of the martyrology, it was desirable to rep- 
resent the “Vaudois” of the period 1545-61 as fully and completely Protestant 
by the standards of the Reformed Church. Yet the Vaudois differed from the 
majority of the martyrs in Crespin’s collection in two significant ways. First, 
those who suffered in the massacres in Provence in 1545, the first truly noto- 
rious such massacre in the history of the French Reformation, were at best 
imperfectly integrated into the Reformed Church at the time that they were 
attacked. Moreover, their antecedents in the Middle Ages raised the issue of 
just how truly Protestant they had been before their interactions with the 
reformers. Secondly, the Vaudois communities did not always conform to the 
classic behaviour expected of martyrs for their faith. Martyrs were in prin- 
ciple supposed to practice passive disobedience before their persecutors, to 
affırm their faith defiantly, and to face the usually fatal consequences with 
courage. In several instances, and most spectacularly in the Piedmontese war 
of 1560-1, the Vaudois sought to defend themselves vigorously against attack. 
Nevertheless, not only Crespin buta whole series of other martyrological writ- 
ers in several different languages, and several historians who lacked a strong 
confessional animus either for or against the Reformation, incorporated the 
accounts of the mid-ı6th-century Vaudois into their works. 

The first collective account of a Vaudois community told the horrific story 
of the persecution and devastation of the Waldensian communities of the 
Luberon, in Provence, in 1545. Jean Crespin's accounts, the most important 
Protestant sources for these events, appeared in multiple forms which were 
revised and redacted over decades. The first, short, ten-page account was 
published in the earliest edition of Crespin's martyrology, entitled Le Livre de 
Martyrs, in 1554, not many years after Crespin’s arrival in Geneva.?? In the fol- 
lowing year Crespin issued anonymously the first edition of the Histoire mém- 
orable de la persecution et saccagement du peuple de Mérindol et Cabriéres et 
autres circonvoisins, appelez Vaudois, which expanded the treatment to 135 
pages of text.?! A slightly modified and reduced version of the short book treat- 
ment appeared in the following year.?? From the editions of the martyrology 


19 See the meticulous textual reconstruction of the early editions of Crespin's martyrol- 
ogies, with particular discussion of the treatment of the Vaudois, in Jameson Tucker, 
The Construction of Reformed Identity in Jean Crespin's Livre des Martyrs (London and 
New York: 2017). 

20 Tucker, Construction of Reformed Identity, 72. 

21 [Jean Crespin], Histoire mémorable de la persecution et saccagement du peuple de Merindol 
et Cabriéres et autres circonvoisins, appelez Vaudois (no place or publisher given, 1555). 

22 [Jean Crespin], Histoire mémorable de la persecution et saccagement du peuple de Mérindol 
et Cabriéres et autres circonvoisins, appelez Vaudois (no place or publisher given, 1556). 
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from 1564 onwards substantial elements of the short book treatment were 
incorporated into the revised and expanded editions of the Livre des Martyrs.?? 
The 1555 account included, in its preface, an outline of the story of “Valdo,” 
describing him as a rich merchant of Lyons who was inspired to do something 
to remedy the deplorable state of pastoral care and instruction of the laity 
in the Church of his time.?* When Valdo and his followers rejected demands 
from the Church hierarchy to cease their preaching, they were persecuted and 
expelled, and forced to continue their ministries through the clandestine work 
of the barbes.?5 The 1556 edition modified the preface, stripping out general 
observations about the state of the Church, and dated the appearance of Valdo 
to around 1218 (he had been given no date in the previous edition ).26 

The most significant point to note about the early martyrologists' refer- 
ences — usually very fleeting references — to medieval Waldensianism is that 
they were intentionally cautious about expressing approval of its beliefs. From 
the 1555 preface, Crespin militantly defended the high moral standards of the 
Vaudois, quoting the Catholic Claude de Seyssel against other Catholic sources; 
but regarding their beliefs, he observed that “what little of the true light they 
had, they strove to increase day by day.”?” Other histories of the same family 
excused the theological deficiencies of the Vaudois by the fact that they were 
enveloped in the darkness of the previous centuries.28 When describing the 
Vaudois of the mid-ı6th century, the martyrologists tried to prove that as far as 
possible they had absorbed the correct reformed teaching from the ministers 
who were sent to them. The best way to do that, however, was often to focus on 
the individual martyrdoms of Protestant ministers, several of whom were cap- 
tured and put to death as heretics in the early decades of the Reformation.?9 
The most emblematic of these suffering leaders was the minister to the Vaudois 
of Calabria, Gianluigi Pascale, whose story and correspondence shaped the 
martyrologists' image of the whole Calabrian movement.?? 


23 Tucker, Construction of Reformed Identity, 72-3 and references. 

24 Histoire mémorable de la persecution (1555), signature *. iii verso. 

25 Histoire mémorable de la persecution (1555), signatures *. iii verso — iiii recto. 

26 Histoire mémorable de la persecution (1556), 3-6. 

27 Tucker Construction of Reformed Identity, 74 and note 57. 

28 See such statements quoted in Cameron, "Medieval Heretics as Protestant Martyrs,’ 192-3 
and references. 

29 See the descriptions of the individual martyrdoms summarized in Tucker, Construction of 
Reformed Identity, 99-105. 

30 Tucker Construction of Reformed Identity, 106-7, and discussion on pp. 487-8. 
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The 1560-1 conflict in Piedmont presented a slightly different challenge, 
in that Reformed Protestants before that point, especially before the Wars 
of Religion in France, had not been accustomed to engage in acts of armed 
resistance; and forcible resistance to persecution of any kind had been seen 
as theologically problematic since the early days of the Reformation.?! The 
preferred route for those who found themselves threatened with persecution 
for their faith was to go into exile: and Geneva abundantly demonstrated the 
appeal of that solution to many. Nevertheless, and despite the reservations 
expressed by Calvin and others, the Waldenses of Piedmont resisted the incur- 
sions of the troops sent by the Duke of Savoy in the 1560-1 war. They eventually 
forced the duke to call a halt to hostilities by the Edict of Cavour, which gave 
a tenuous and often precarious entitlement to the Vaudois to hold reformed 
worship within the enclave of their valleys. This epic story of resistance was 
put into print almost immediately. The first published account appeared as 
a pamphlet of some thirty pages in French entitled the Histoire memorable 
de la guerre faite par le duc de Savoye ... contre ses subiectz des Vallées ... pour 
compte de la Religion.?? This appeared first in 1561 and in a further edition a 
year later. The title page declared that the text had been translated from the 
Italian, and it is thought to have been originally composed by the Neapolitan- 
born but Genevan-trained minister Scipione Lentolo.?? In 1562 a much fuller 
account entitled Histoire des Persecutions et Guerres ... contre le people appelé 
Vaudois appeared: this ran to some 170 pages including detailed narratives and 
edited documents, and is believed to have been compiled by the French-speak- 
ing minister Estienne Noel.34 These two accounts, together with some other 


31  Thestory ofthe gradual emergence of a resistance theory within Lutheranism is complex. 
See Heinz Scheible, Das Widerstandsrecht als Problem der deutschen Protestanten, 1523— 
46 (Gütersloh: 1969); Cynthia Grant. Shoenberger, “The Development of the Lutheran 
Theory of Resistance: 1523-1530,” Sixteenth Century Journal 8 (1977), 61-76; W.D.J. Cargill 
Thompson, The Political Thought of Martin Luther (Brighton: 1984), 105-6. 

32 Histoire memorable de la guerre faite par le duc de Savoye ... contre ses subiectz des Vallées 
… pour compte de la Religion (no place or publisher given, 1561; later edition, 1562). See 
modern edition with Italian translation, Histoire mémorable de la guerre faite par le duc de 
Savoye contre ses subjectz des Vallées / Storia memorabile della guerra di religione fatta dal 
Duca di Savoia ... eds. and trans. Enea Balmas and Vittorio Diena (Turin: 1972). 

33  Lentolo's authorship is assumed in the standard bibliographic databases and in Tucker, 
Construction of Reformed Identity, 108. See also Jean- Francois Gilmont, “Aux origines de 
l'historiographie vaudoise du XVI: siècle: Jean Crespin, Etienne Noël et Scipione Lentolo,” 
I Valdesi e l'Europa (Torre Pellice: 1982). 

34 Histoire des Persecutions et Guerres faites depuis l'an 1555 iusques en l'an 1561 contre le people 
appelé Vaudois ... (no place or publisher given, 1562). See also the translation into Italian 
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material, were then incorporated in a 1563 addition to Crespin’s martyrology 
and subsequent complete editions. Moreover, the account of the war of 1560-1 
was copied into many other martyrologies and general histories of the period, 
as the accounts of the 1545 attacks in Provence had been.?® 

All these accounts of Protestants suffering for their faith helped to introduce 
readers to the idea that Waldensian dissent had pre-dated the Reformation 
for centuries before its sixteenth-century adherents were integrated into the 
Reformed Churches. The attention thus focused on medieval Waldensianism 
led Protestant scholars to inquire more deeply into the beliefs and practices 
of these earlier adherents, and to seek evidence of a reformed church before 
the Reformation. This search, which intersected with the narrative of the 
Waldenses of the valleys at multiple points, will form the focus of the remain- 
der of this chapter. 


4 The Historical Reconstruction of Medieval Waldensian Ideas 


Given the importance of the Waldensian story to Reformed Protestantism, it is 
slightly ironic that the first detailed attempt to reconstruct the history of medi- 
eval heresy as an antecedent to the Reformation came from the pen of a fanati- 
cally orthodox Lutheran. Matthias Flacius Illyricus (1520-1575) took the side of 
ultra-Lutheran orthodoxy in the conflicts which broke out after Luther’s death 
in 1546 and the defeat of the League of Schmalkalden in 1547-8. He argued for 
no compromise with Charles v’s attempts to moderate the Lutheran changes 
to worship and turned mercilessly on those who, like Philipp Melanchthon, 
were willing to make compromises to ensure the survival of their churches.36 
However, Flacius was also a passionate and omnivorous collector of medieval 
sources for church history. With a group of colleagues, he designed and largely 
executed, in extraordinarily difficult circumstances, the multi-volume exer- 
cise in confessional church history which became known as the Magdeburg 


in Storia delle persecuzioni e guerre contro il popolo chiamato valdese che abita nelle valli 
del Piemonte, di Angrogna, Luserna, S. Martino, Perosa e altre, a far tempo dall'anno 1555 
fino al 1561, eds. and trans. Enea Balmas and Carlo Alberto Theiler (Torino: 1975). 

35 References to all these other versions of the stories of the Vaudois are supplied in Euan 
Cameron, The Reformation of the Heretics: The Waldenses of the Alps, 1480-1580 (Oxford 
and New York: 1984), 237-43. 

36 On Flacius, see Oliver K. Olson, Matthias Flacius and the Survival of Luther's Reform 
(Wiesbanden: 2002); Luka Ilic, Theologian of Sin and Grace: The Process of Radicalization 
in the Theology of Matthias Flacius Illyricus (Góttingen: 2014). 
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Centuries.?" A few years earlier and largely by his own efforts, Flacius compiled 
and published in 1556 the Catalogue of Witnesses to the Truth, who have cried 
out against the Pope before our time.?® In his preface Flacius encapsulated the 
purpose of the book thus: "There pertains to this history ... that it be shown 
that there have always existed, even when Antichrist was reigning with power 
in the very temple of God, seven thousand faithful people who did not bend 
their knees to that Baal, or rather to that abomination of desolation. About 
that Elijah himself in his own time was anxious and tormented.”39 

The whole object of the Catalogue of Witnesses was to chart, describe, and 
document those "seven thousand faithful people" during the time of the medi- 
eval Catholic Church. The Waldenses figured in this project to the extent of 
receiving a dedicated article of some two dozen folio pages.*? Flacius pre- 
sented the story of "Petrus Valdus" of Lyons in a summary and slightly unusual 
form. He noted how he appeared around the year 1160, when Satan had pro- 
duced four "apostles" to confirm the papacy in the form of Gratian of Bologna, 
Peter Lombard, Francis, and Dominic. Valdus began to distribute alms to the 
poor and to teach those who came to see him. As a learned person, he trans- 
lated the Scriptures himself, Flacius claimed, rather than relying on others, “as 
some enemies of the truth have falsely claimed."*! For four or five years Valdus 
and his followers were able, despite their criticisms of the failings of the clergy 
and the papacy, to teach their beliefs, until persecution forced them to leave 


37 Matthias Flacius Illyricus [and others], Ecclesiastica historia, integram Ecclesiae Christi 
ideam, quantum ad locum, propagationem, persecutionem, tranquillitatem, doctrinam, 
haereses, ceremonias, gubernationem, schismata, synodos, personas, miracula, martyria, 
religiones extra ecclesiam, & statum imperij politicum attinet, secundum singulas centurias, 
perspicuo ordine complectens, 13 vols. (Basel: 1559-74). 

38 Matthias Flacius Illyricus, Catalogus testium veritatis, Qui ante nostram aetatem rec- 
lamarunt Papae (Basle: 1556). 

39 Reference is made here to the slightly later edition, Matthias Flacius Illyricus, Catalogus 
testium veritatis, Qui ante nostram aetatem Pontifici Romano, eiusque erroribus reclamarunt 
("Strasbourg", but actually Basle: 1562). See this edition, signature a 2 verso: "Pertinet 
porró ad istam Historiam etiam illa, vel summis uiris maximé necessaria pars, ut ostenda- 
tur semper fuisse etiam regnante potenter in ipso Dei templo Antichristo, septem piorum 
millia, qui genua Baali isti, aut abominandae potius desolationi, non incurvarunt. De quo 
etiam ipsemet Helias suo tempore anxius dubitabat, cruciabaturque.” The reference is to 
1 Kings 1938: "Yet I will leave seven thousand in Israel, all the knees that have not bowed 
to Baal, and every mouth that has not kissed him,’ combined with Daniel 12:1: “From the 
time that the regular burnt-offering is taken away and the abomination that desolates is 
set up, there shall be one thousand two hundred and ninety days." 

40 Catalogus testium veritatis (1562), 424 — 447. 

41 Catalogus testium veritatis (1562), 424. 
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Lyons.?? After this biographical sketch Flacius presented a series of “articles” of 
the Waldenses, which appear to have been compiled from his sources with a 
view to making the Waldenses appear as Lutheran as possible. They believed 
only in the scriptures as a guide to salvation, and in Christ as the sole mediator. 
They rejected purgatory, received only two sacraments, and rejected masses 
(especially those for the dead), human traditions, and the primacy of the pope. 
They asserted the need for communion in both kinds, denounced Rome as 
Babylon and the pope as Antichrist, rejected indulgences, taught that marriage 
of priests should be allowed, and affirmed that the Church consisted in those 
who heard the Word of God and received it.^? 

Flacius then gave a rather loose sketch of their history in Languedoc, imply- 
ing rather than stating that he assimilated them to the Albigenses. Then he 
included a substantial extract from Johannes Sleidan's Commentaries, where 
this moderately Reformed historian recounted the persecution of the Vaudois 
of Mérindol and Cabriéres from 1545.^^ Following that extract, Flacius pre- 
sented another somewhat disjointed narrative of the medieval Waldenses: he 
noted their spread into Bohemia and claimed that the Bohemians received 
their teaching by sending their pastors to Lombardy where there was a "school 
or academy" of the Waldenses. Flacius then claimed to have in his possession 
a very large volume of an inquisitorial register of examinations of Waldenses 
in Pomerania and around (which one must assume to have derived from Peter 
Zwicker's investigations).*5 He then noted that the Taborite confession of 1431 
showed how the Waldenses (he believed) had held a purer doctrine than Hus, 
and he wondered why Hus had not learned more from them.^$ Lamenting the 
lack of early writings from the Waldenses themselves, Flacius then published 
an extract from part of the “Pseudo-Reinerius treatise,” a 13th-century account 
of the Austrian Waldenses from the diocese of Passau. The extract discussed 
their beliefs at great length, then their customs and behaviour. Where this 
account depicted the Waldenses as practicing a Catholic ideal (such as reli- 
gious poverty) Flacius added marginal annotations to correct the impression 
given.^? He then quoted from three other medieval Catholic sources, one on 


42 Catalogus testium veritatis (1562), 425. 

43 Catalogus testium veritatis (1562), 425-6. 

44 Catalogus testium veritatis (1562), 427-9; compare Johannes Sleidanus, De statu religionis 
et reipublicae Carolo V. Caesare commentarii (Strasbourg: 1556) fols. 217v-219r. 

45 Catalogus testium veritatis (1562), 430; see the discussion in Peter Biller's chapter 6, pages 
178-80. 

46 Catalogus testium veritatis (1562), 431. 

47 Catalogus testium veritatis (1562), 431-444; on this text, see Margaret A. Nickson, “The 
‘Pseudo-Reinerius’ Treatise, the Final Stage of a Thirteenth-Century Work on Heresy from 
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their manner of praying, a short paragraph from the 1390s inquisition, and a 
longer extract from Pius 11’s Historia Bohemica on Waldensian teachings. The 
article concluded with some extracts relating to Waldenses in the Languedoc, 
derived from “Jacobus de Rebiria,” former royal secretary and author of a his- 
tory of Toulouse.*8 

Although Flacius's article appeared to have been randomly assimilated from 
unconnected materials, his approach was influential. He inaugurated the rhe- 
torical strategy of seeking out ideas rather than individuals, or even than the 
outrageous persecutions which they suffered, as key evidence to prove the 
existence of a purer dissenting church during the years of medieval Catholic 
ascendancy. Where an inquisitorial source identified something unacceptably 
Catholic, or excessively radical, among Waldensian teachings, Flacius argued, 
as in his marginal notes on Pseudo-Reinerius, either that the source was mis- 
leading, or that another, putatively more reliable source, did not make the same 
claims about Waldensian belief. This approach - selecting, purging, or arguing 
away inconvenient evidence — would play a continuing role in the Protestant 
controversial use of the evidence of medieval dissent. Unfortunately, it would 
also expose Protestant polemics to fierce criticism from Catholic opponents. 

However, the Reformed scholar who did most to develop the Protestant 
historical-theological interpretation of medieval Waldensianism was the 
Anglo-Irish churchman James Ussher (1581-1656). Ussher was something of 
an academic and clerical prodigy and became one of the leading lights of 
Trinity College Dublin, where he became a fellow at a young age.*? Thanks 
to Ussher's interest in Waldensian history, Trinity College remains to this day 
a key repository for manuscript sources of the movement. While serving as 
a teaching academic, Ussher published his first major work of scholarship, A 
Historical explanation of the most weighty question, of the continuous succession 
and state of the Christian Churches from Apostolic times up to our own times 
(1613).°° This immensely learned work by the still relatively young Dublin aca- 
demic argued for the continuous history of the "true" churches in the time of 


the Diocese of Passau," Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen-Áge 34 (1967), 
255-314. 

48 Catalogus testium veritatis (1562), 444—447. 

49 On James Ussher, see the article in The Oxford Dictionary of National Biography (Oxford 
and New York: 2004); also Alan Ford, James Ussher: Theology, History, and Politics in Early- 
Modern Ireland and England (Oxford and New York: 2007). 

50 James Ussher, Gravissimae quaestionis, de Christianarum ecclesiarum ... ab apostolicis 
temporibus ad nostram usque aetatem, continua successione et statu, historica explicatio 
(London: 1613). 
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Roman defection from the truth. Ussher applied an interpretation of world his- 
tory based on Revelation 20. For athousand years after the time of Christ Satan 
was bound, and the Church was allowed to grow; but around the millennium 
its corruptions and errors increased as Satan was progressively let loose in the 
(official) Church.5! 

From around the year 1000 Ussher argued that the "real" Church was to be 
found not within the Roman hierarchy, but among those who resisted it. The 
second part of the work, chapters 6 to 10, covering the centuries from the uth 
onwards up to ca. 1370, focused on the “Waldenses,” whom Ussher defined 
inclusively to embrace many different kinds of medieval heretics known by 
various names. A proposed third part, which was never written, would have 
discussed the late medieval movements of Hus, Wyclif, the Lollards, and the 
“Waldenses and Bohemian Brethren." The most exceptional feature of Ussher’s 
work lay in the astonishingly precise scholarship, which he combined with his 
highly partisan religious polemic in support of the Protestant understanding of 
Church history. Every source was documented, usually with chapter and page 
in marginal annotations. This abundance of scholarly precision and accurate 
referencing helped to explain the influence which Ussher's work wielded on 
subsequent scholars of Waldensianism. 

Part 2 of the work argued, in essence, that the overwhelming majority of 
high medieval movements denounced as “heresy” were like one another in 
their rejection of the Roman papacy and of the pretensions of its sacramental 
and disciplinary systems. Ussher set out to demonstrate that the overwhelming 
majority of such “heretics” were proto-Protestant Waldenses, and (especially) 
that the charges of extreme or radical divergence from historic Christianity, 
such as were made against the Albigenses, were misplaced. In chapter 8, for 
example, Ussher quoted the moderate Huguenot historian La Popeliniere to 
the effect that the successors of the Waldenses in the Languedoc were known 
as the Albigenses.5? Ussher believed that the Waldenses, this all-encompass- 
ing movement of anti-papal dissent, was much older than Valdus: he cited the 
pseudo-Reinerius treatise from the mid-13th century, where it referred to the 
Waldenses as the longest-lived movement of dissent, which Ussher argued 
would have been an absurd statement if they had only begun in the late 12th 
century? Page by page, Ussher worked through the medieval chronicle and 


51 Ussher, Gravissimae quaestionis, chapters 1-v, 1-142. This apocalyptic argument was not 
original to Ussher but was made among others by John Foxe in his Acts and Monuments. 
See discussion in Cameron, “Medieval Heretics as Protestant Martyrs,” 202-6. 

52 Ussher Gravissimae quaestionis, 209. 

53 Ussher Gravissimae quaestionis, 210. 
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other records for early heresy chronologically, until he reached the problem 
of the "Manichaeans" and their arrival in the West.5+ By ingeniously demon- 
strating the complex and contradictory nature of the evidence, Ussher argued 
that the "Albigenses" were not in fact Manichaeans, and that the accusation 
of Manichaeanism applied to only a small subset of medieval heretics in the 
West.55 Because Manichaeans and Waldenses (locally known as Albigenses) 
were living in the same regions, *by the ignorance and carelessness of some 
[Catholics], and by the deceit and malice of others, it came about that the 
Waldenses and Leonists, as they call them, were stained with the same errors 
as the Cathars and Manichaeans.”® The accusation of holding peculiar ideas 
about choice of foods might have been true of “Manichaeans living in the lands 
of the Albigenses, but is clearly utterly false when applied to the whole group 
of Albigensians.”5” 

Ussher, with his intimidatingly thorough scholarship, contrived to estab- 
lish in the Reformed mind that the “Waldenses” of the High Middle Ages were 
not just those whom modern historical research finds them to be, but rather a 
much broader group, originating years before Valdes and encompassing many 
movements of anticlerical protest, which had gone by a range of names. Most 
importantly, Ussher provided the most sophisticated arguments so far devel- 
oped to integrate the "Albigenses" (and those also known as “Agennenses” from 
Agen) into the Waldensian fold. This homogenizing of the two major move- 
ments of medieval heresy would have a critical impact on the continuing his- 
tory of the Waldensian movement in reformed Protestantism. 


5 The First Histories Dedicated to the Medieval Waldenses 


Up to this point two different kinds of historical works have been dis- 
cussed: short histories provoked by the Waldensian experience in the 16th 
century, and larger works of church-historical speculation where the medieval 
Waldenses played a part. From the early 17th century one sees works dedicated 


54 Ussher Gravissimae quaestionis, 215. 

55  Itisinterestingto note that in recent scholarship the veracity of the accusation against the 
Albigenses of holding “Manichaean” beliefs has been challenged again, though on histor- 
ical rather than theological grounds. See Robert I. Moore, The War on Heresy (Cambridge, 
Mass.: 2012), and the ensuing controversy, some of which is discussed in Antonio Sennis 
(ed.), Cathars in Question (York: 2016). 

56 Ussher Gravissimae quaestionis, 233-4. 

57 Ussher, Gravissimae quaestionis, 236-7. 
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specifically to the Waldensian experience, which were informed by the larger 
Reformed vision of church history, but also and at the same time based on 
archival records from the Alpine regions. The story of the discovery of sig- 
nificant archival material relating to late medieval Waldensianism has been 
reconstructed in detail in Marina Benedetti’s work I! "santo bottino”.58 Broadly 
speaking, the main archival materials for late medieval Waldensianism from 
Catholic sources consisted of the archiepiscopal records of Embrun, which 
was dispersed during the Wars of Religion in 1585 and came into Reformed 
hands; of the archives of the Chambre des Comptes of the Dauphiné, where 
the records of inquisition were lodged by those who sought reimbursement 
of expenses incurred; and in a more dispersed way, the financial accounts of 
local castellans, gathered for the same purpose.?? By the early 17th century, 
there became available to Reformed historians a substantial library of manu- 
script materials from the Waldensian communities themselves, much of which 
appears to have been retrieved in the Pragelato area.9? These manuscripts are 
discussed extensively elsewhere in this volume: they appear in this chapter 
only insofar as they were used in the early Reformed printed historiography 
of the Waldensian movement.9! However, their archival history, comprising a 
journey from the Alps to the synods of the French churches and thence to the 
libraries of Cambridge University and Trinity College, Dublin, intersects with 
the writing of Waldensian history at several crucial points. 


5.1 Jean Paul Perrin 

Elsewhere in this volume Marina Benedetti describes the catechetical history 
of Waldensianism which was prepared by the pastor Gerolamo Miolo in the 
late 1580s, and which survived in manuscript to find its way to the Cambridge 
collection.82 However, Miolo's work was not printed in full at the time of its 


58 Marina Benedetti, I! “santo bottino”: Circolazione di manoscritti valdesi nell'Europa del 
Seicento (Torino: 2006). 

59 See other chapters in this volume, especially 3 (c) and (d). 

60 See Marina Benedetti, Il “santo bottino”, on the Mss. first used by Perrin. See also Samuel 
Morland, The History of The Evangelical Churches of the Valleys of Piemont (London: 1658), 
9, which refers to “divers very ancient Manuscripts, long since laid up and preserved in 
the Valley of Pragela, which do directly strike at and oppose the Errors of the church of 
Rome. An incomplete guide to manuscript sources for medieval Waldensianism is also 
provided in Jean Gonnet and Amedeo Molnar, Les Vaudois au Moyen Age (Turin: 1974), 
443-454. 

61 See the chapter 20 on Waldensian literature in this volume. 

62 See chapter 13 by Marina Benedetti on the Dauphiné in this volume. A modern edition of 
the work is Girolamo Miolo, Historia breve e vera de gl'affari de i valdesi delle valli, ed. Enea 
Balmas (Turin: 1971). 
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composition, and was known in the ızth century only through quotations 
and translations by others. The synods, regional and national, of the French 
Reformed Churches expressed a wish to have the history of the Waldenses fully 
written up in the late ı6th century. It appears that various potential authors 
considered taking on the task, including the Huguenot pastor and theologian 
Daniel Chamier (1564-1621) before the work was assigned to Jean Paul Perrin, 
minister at Nyons in the Dauphiné (now in the Département de la Dróme).5? 
Perrin reportedly presented the manuscript of his work to a national synod at 
Privas in 1612, where it was assigned to five other pastors to review. Publication 
was approved, but lack of money caused the printing to be delayed until 1618, 
where it appeared in a somewhat confusing variety of imprints.9^ Perrin was 
by general consent neither a great scholar nor a gifted writer. Moreover, he 
wrote as a library-bound scholar: he worked with the papers available to him, 
rather than in conversation with the people of the valleys. Nevertheless, his 
account was absolutely foundational for all subsequent Waldensian histories 
and calls for serious scrutiny, not least because of the privileged access which 
he obtained to so many unique manuscript texts. 

The work which appeared, though sometimes treated as two separate vol- 
umes, presented an integrated history of the “Vaudois” and the “Albigeois,” fol- 
lowing the Reformed conviction that these two movements were essentially 
one. The first part, divided into two books, described the origins, beliefs, and 
persecutions of the Waldenses over 450 years. The opening chapters of book 
1 began with “Valdo,’ his emergence and reputation. Perrin then discussed 
the “pastors” of the Vaudois, with lists of their names and description of their 
mission, and a quote from the pastoral letter of barbe Barthelemi Tercian, of 
Meana di Susa. The book concluded with several confessions of faith, one of 
which would cause later historians much perplexity.6° The second book of the 


63 On Perrin, see Eugene and Émile Haag, La France protestante; ou, Vies des protestants 
francais qui se sont fait un nom dans l'histoire depuis les premiers temps de la réformation 
jusqu'à la reconnaissance du principe de la liberté des cultes par l'Assemblée nationale ... 
10 vols. (Paris, Geneva: 1846-59), volume 8, 192; also http://www.prdl.org/author view. 
php?a id-4504. 

64 The work was published as Jean Paul Perrin, Histoire des Vaudois, divisee en trois parties, 
2 vols. [the second volume, with separate title page and pagination, was entitled Histoire 
des Chrestiens Albigeois] (Geneva: Matthieu Berjon, 1618); a separate edition was also pub- 
lished by Pierre and Jacques Chouet in 1618-19; on the publication, see Registres de la 
Compagnie des pasteurs de Geneve, eds. Olivier Fatio et al., 14 vols. (Geneva: 1962-2012) 
vol. 13 for 1617-1618, 145-6 and nn. The Berjon 1618 edition is here used for references. 

65 Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 1, book i, chapters ix-xiv, 63-93. Chapter xii includes the confes- 
sion ascribed by Morland to 1120, and subsequently in later 20th-century scholarship 
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first part of the work was arranged geographically, beginning with the various 
communities in the southwestern Alps and their colonies, then spreading out 
to consider all the countries of Europe. The second part, likewise divided 
into two books, recounted the sufferings of the "Vaudois called Albigeois" and 
essentially presented a narrative of the Albigensian crusade.®” 

The third part of Perrin's work, itself divided into three sections, was 
devoted to "doctrine and discipline." It contained extensive and much-copied 
quotations from the Waldensian manuscripts, though these were attributed 
to both the “Vaudois” and the "Albigeois."$? These manuscripts, often but not 
always presented both in dialect and in Perrin's French translation, included in 
book ı a catechism, confession of faith, exposition of the commandments, the 
creed and the Lord's Prayer besides pastoral pieces.59 Book 2 comprised tracts 
on discipline, and the third section a translation of a treatise on "Antichrist" 
preserved in Vaudois dialect, though a late Hussite work."? Two points should 
be noted about Perrin's use of manuscript material. First, he was clearly una- 
ware of the date of many of the texts which he published, and in most cases 
did not attempt to assign dates. Secondly and even more troubling, Perrin exer- 
cised some editorial control over the texts which he edited. Most notoriously 
he scored through some passages in the propositions debated at Angrogna in 
1532, and published a reorganized, redacted version of the propositions in his 
history, which prioritized core Reformed doctrines over the circumstantial eth- 
ical questions which appeared first in the original manuscript.” 


attributed to a hypothetical synod at Mérindol in 1531. See Cameron, Reformation of the 
Heretics, 136-8 and references. 

66 Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 1, book ii, 95-248. 

67 Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 11, books i-ii, 1-156. 

68 Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 11, 157, introduces a “Catechisme ou Formulaire d'instruire les enfans, 
duquel ont use les Vaudois & Albigeois.” 

69 Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 11, book iii, pt. i, 157-223. 

70 Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 11, book iii, pt. ii, 225-252; pt. iii, 253-333. 

71 The original manuscript of the propositions is found in Trinity College, Dublin Ms. 
259, pp. 118-25; see edition in Valdo Vinay (ed.) Confessioni di fede dei valdesi riformati 
(Turin: Claudiana, 1975), 139-43. Compare Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 1, 158-60. See discussion in 
Euan Cameron, Waldenses (Oxford: 2000), ch. 9.2. Note also the remarks of James H. Todd, 
The Books of the Vaudois: The Waldensian Manuscripts Preserved in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin (London and Cambridge: 1865), 20, à propos of Perrin's striking through 
of certain passages in the text: “in the erasures made in the Ms. by some early possessor 
of it, the object apparently was to omit everything, properly speaking, Waldensian; and 
if these erasures were made with a view to the publication of the document, I have no 
hesitation in saying that they were made with the dishonest intention of concealing the 
original difference in doctrine and discipline between the Vaudois and the Reformed, 
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Jean Paul Perrin’s work enjoyed some measure of publishing success. 
Not only did the original Genevan French editions of 1618-19 circulate 
widely: translations followed. In 1623 Johann Jakob Grasser (1579-1627) issued 
a German adaptation of Perrin at Basel.” In 1624 Perrin's work was translated 
into English by Samson Lennard, and appeared with the alternative titles of 
Luther's Fore-Runners and The bloudy rage of that great antichrist [sic] of Rome 
and his superstitious adherents, against the true church of Christ and the faithfull 
professors of his gospel.?3 Given the considerable importance of English-speak- 
ers in the subsequent Protestant passion for Waldensian history and affairs, 
Lennard's version may have counted for even more than the original. A Dutch 
translation also appeared in 1624, combining Perrin with some material from 
the Hussite historian Balthasar Lydius. Even more important, however, 
was the influence which Perrin exercised over two other ı7th-century histori- 
ans of the Waldenses, Samuel Morland and Jean Léger, discussed below. 


and of representing the ancient state of the former as identical with that to which the 
Reformers of Germany, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, were anxious to reduce 
the Church." 

72 Johann Jakob Grasser Waldenser Chronick: Von den Verfolgungen, so die Waldenser, 
Albigenser, Picarder und Hussiten, [et]c. fünffthalb hundert Jahr lang, durch gantz Europam, 
uber dem H. Evangelio haben aussgestanden: mercklicher Lehren und Historien halben, wol 
zu lesen (Basel: 1623). 

73 For the English translations see [J.P. Perrin], Luthers fore-runners: or, A cloud of witnesses, 
deposing for the Protestant faith Gathered together in the historie of the Waldenses: who 
for diuers hundred yeares before Luther successiuely opposed popery, professed the truth of 
the Gospell, and sealed it with their bloud ... translated out of French by Samson Lennard 
(London: 1624), in src (2nd ed.) 19769; and [J.P. Perrin], The bloudy rage of that great 
antechrist of Rome and his superstitious adherents, against the true church of Christ and 
the faithfull professors of his gospell. Declared at large in the historie of the Waldenses and 
Albigenses, apparently manifesting vnto the world the visibilitie of our Church of England, 
and of all the reformed churches throughout Christendome, for aboue foure hundred and fif- 
tie years last past. Diuided into three parts ... translated out of French by Samson Lennard 
(London: 1624), in sTC (2nd ed.) 19768.5. 

74  [JP. Perrin], De Historie vanden Waldensen Ghedeelt in drie deelen: Daer van Het eerste 
handelt van hunnen oorspronck, suyver Gheloove ende Vervolgingen die sy door geheel 
Europa, geduerende den tijt van meer als 450. Jaren hebben gheleden. Het tweede vervat 
de Historie vande Waldensen, anders genaemt de Albigensen. Het derde begrijpt de Leere 
ende Discipline, Welcke sy onderlinghe ghemeyn ghehadt hebben. Midsgaders de wederleg- 
ginghe vande leere van hunne weder-partije. Vergadert wt dAutheuren, der welcker namen 
hier nae ghestelt worden, ende inde Fransoysche tale beschreven, door Iean Paul Perrin, 
Lionnoys. Ende tot dienst vande Nederlandtsche Kercke Christi. Wt de Fransoysche tale in 
onse Nederlandtsche tale ghetrouwelijk overgheset, door I. M. V. Hier is noch by ghevoeckt, 
Een aenhangsel daer in aengewesen wort, waer de suyvere kercke gheweest is, voor de tijden 
der Waldensen... Ghestelt by, Balthasar Lydius ... (Dordrecht: 1624). 
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5.2 Pierre Gilles 

The next historian of the Waldenses to emerge from the Reformed Churches 
was Pierre Gilles (1571-1646) who served as reformed minister at Torre di 
Luserna (now Torre Pellice).”5 In 1644 Gilles published a history of the Vaudois 
churches, covering the period from ca. 1160 to 1643.79 Given his close access to 
the communities of the valleys, one might have expected Gilles to show more 
intimate knowledge of their traditions. In fact, his history stands slightly out- 
side the tradition established by Flacius and Ussher. Gilles began the story with 
"Pierre Valdo" who instructed his followers in Lyons but was then obliged to 
leave, and his followers were scattered into the mountains. Gilles saw no rea- 
son to press the origins of the movement into more remote periods, though he 
did imply that the valleys might have been congenial to Valdo and his followers 
because of their indigenous religious traditions. He suppled a brief biography 
of Valdo, his call to preach, his controversies with the church, and his flight from 
Lyons into Piedmont. Intriguingly, Gilles believed that Valdo ended his days in 
Bohemia.” In his second chapter Gilles presented a very brief account of the 
later medieval Vaudois, largely based on the evidence of Catholic authors such 
as Samuele de Cassini and Marc-Antonio Rorengo. He alluded to the literature 
of the barbes but did not cite it, and showed no particular interest in Perrin's 
corpus of texts. The third and fourth chapters related somewhat fragmentary 
accounts of the migrations to Provence, Calabria and Apulia and the persecu- 
tions in the generation before the Reformation; and then with the fifth chapter 
Gilles moved on to the Reformation, thirty pages into his text.’ Clearly, Gilles 
saw his priority as the narrating of the experiences, sufferings and achieve- 
ments of the Vaudois Reformed Churches after the Reformation, where he was 
in a position to supply considerable amounts of rare information. However, he 
did not dwell on or investigate in detail their way of life before the 16th century. 


75 See http://worldcat.org/identities/viaf-121801157/ (accessed 14 January 2021), for basic 
information on Pierre Gilles. 

76 Pierre Gilles, Histoire ecclésiastique des Eglises réformées recueillies en quelques valées 
de Piedmont, et circonvoisines, autrefois appelées Eglises Vaudoises: commengant des lan 
1160 de nostre Seigneur, et finissant en l'an mil six cents quarante trois (Geneva: 1644). The 
work was republished multiple times in French and Dutch editions. Gilles also published 
a catechetical work in Italian: Pierre Gilles, Gli cento cinquanta sacri salmi, con gli dieci 
comandamenti di Dio, l'oratione dominicale, il simbolo apostolico, et il cantico di Simeone 
(Geneva: 1644). 

77 Gilles, Histoire ecclésiastique, 1-8. 

78 Gilles, Histoire ecclésiastique, 10—30. 
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5.3 Samuel Morland 

Much more influential, and substantially dependent on Perrin, was the work 
of the English Parliamentarian diplomat and historian Samuel Morland (1625- 
95). After a brief career at Cambridge University, Morland was sent by the 
Protectorate regime of Oliver Cromwell to the Court of Savoy to protest against 
the massacres of the spring of 1655.7? He based himself mostly in Geneva, 
and (reputedly at the request of the very elderly James Ussher) contrived to 
gain possession of most of the archive laboriously acquired by the Reformed 
Churches for Perrin's use. Some of this he may have acquired through contact 
with the Lesdiguieres family, one of whose ancestors had been instrumental in 
seizing the records of the Embrun inquisitorial registers; and others by meet- 
ing with the Genevan minister Thomas Tronchin. These manuscripts were 
later distributed between Cambridge University Library and Trinity College, 
Dublin, where they remain. With the encouragement and financial backing of 
the Protectorate regime (which he was shortly to betray in order to align him- 
self with the restored King Charles 11) Morland published in 1658 his History 
of The Evangelical Churches of the Valleys of Piemont.8° The primary focus of 
the latter part of the book was to narrate and document the full horror of 
the massacres in Piedmont in the spring of 1655. However, Morland, proba- 
bly under Ussher's influence and with the guidance of Cromwell's secretary 
John Thurloe, expanded the pre-ı655 part of the book very considerably into 
an important (if in important respects misleading) contribution to medieval 
Waldensian history. 

The first of the four books of Morland's History was entirely devoted to a 
polemical defence of the medieval Waldensian Church as an antecedent to 
the Reformation. Morland argued passionately, and in some detail, that the 
churches of the valleys had been immune to papal corruptions since remote 
Christian antiquity. Indeed, as the ancient Christian Church had been, in 
effect, Protestant, the people of the valleys stayed within the majority church 
until it became corrupt.8! Naming the people of the valleys “Waldenses” after 


79 See the article “Morland, Sir Samuel,’ in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, at 
https://www-oxforddnb-com.ezproxy.cul.columbia.edu/view/10.1093/ref:odnb/g78019 
8614128.001.0001/odnb-9780198614128-e-19282?rskey=hvSvr1&result=14 (accessed 18 
August 2020). 

80 Samuel Morland, The History of The Evangelical Churches Of the Valleys of Piemont. 
Containing A most exact Geographical Description of the Place, and a faithfull Account of 
the Doctrine, Life, and Persecutions of the Ancient Inhabitants. Together, With a most naked 
and punctual Relation of the late Bloudy Massacre, 1655. And a Narrative of all the following 
Transactions, to the Year of Our Lord, 1658 ... (London: 1658), in Wing M2779. 

81 Morland, History of The Evangelical Churches, 8-9. 
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Valdo was a trick of their adversaries to make them appear a novelty; various 
Catholic sources admitted that the Vaudois were of immemorial antiquity.$? 
Morland's defence of this argument on occasions bordered on the unscrupu- 
lous. In the fourth chapter of the first book, he presented a confession of faith 
which he claimed was “copied out of certain Manuscripts, bearing date Anno 
Dom. 1120.’ This confession (which was at one point equally erroneously dated 
to 1531) was in fact translated from Perrin, who in turn had admitted that it 
was compiled from the [late medieval] manuscript known as the “Spiritual 
Almanac,” and the dossier of George Morel's conversations with the reformers 
from 1530. In its composite form, the text dated from the 1610s.5? 

For much of the remainder of the first book. Morland published copious 
translations from the Waldensian manuscripts, though a large proportion of 
these were clearly based on Perrin's transcriptions. For example, where Perrin 
had supplied only a few words of the text in dialect and the rest in French, 
Morland did the same but in English.?^ In Morland's fifth chapter of Book 1, 
transcribing and translating documents of Waldensian discipline, the depend- 
ence on Perrin was almost complete.95 In the sixth chapter, probably for the 
first time, Morland published in original and translation the verse paraphrase 
of Scripture known as the “Noble Lesson."56 After quoting some manuscripts 
which had not evidently appeared before, in his eighth chapter Morland 
returned to quoting and translating Perrin's book 111, part 111 for several consec- 
utive chapters,®” He then borrowed, from a different part of Perrin’s work, the 
letter of Barbe Tercian and Miolo's statements about the barbes.88 The second 
book of Morland's history drew somewhat on the material from the Embrun 


82 Morland, History of The Evangelical Churches, 12, 28-9. 

83 Morland, History of The Evangelical Churches, 30-34, and compare Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 
I, 79-87. 

84 Compare Morland, History of The Evangelical Churches, 35-7, with Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 11, 
pt. iii, book 1, chapter 2, 178-81 (only in French); compare also Morland, 37-9 with Perrin, 
Vaudois, vol. 1, 87-90; compare also Morland 39-41 with Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 1, 158-60; 
compare also Morland, 41-3 with Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 1, 185-90. 

85 Compare Morland, History of The Evangelical Churches, 72-5, with Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 
II, pt. iii, book 2, 225-232; compare also Morland, 75-84, with Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 11, pt. 
iii, book 1, ch. 1, 157-178; compare also Morland, 84-93, with Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 11, pt. iii, 
book 2, chs 4-10, 232-252. 

86 Morland, History of The Evangelical Churches, 99-120. 

87 Morland, History of The Evangelical Churches, 142—77: compare with Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 
II, 253-333. 

88 Morland, History of The Evangelical Churches, 180-7; compare Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 1, book 
1, ch. X1, 73-9. 
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records to describe late medieval persecutions, but fairly rapidly moved on to 
post-Reformation events. 


5.4 Jean Léger 
Although Samuel Morland's work was not reprinted in the 17th century, it 
enjoyed a wide circulation (to its author's embarrassment, when he tried to 
remove the dedication to Oliver Cromwell from as many copies as possible 
after the Stuart monarchy was restored). However, the Perrin-Morland mate- 
rials on medieval Waldensianism circulated back into the valleys through 
the work of the next celebrated Vaudois historian, Jean Léger (1625-ca.1670). 
A close contemporary of Morland, Léger fought with Josué Janavel (1617-1690) 
during the attempt to fight off the Savoyard troops who attacked the valleys 
in the spring of 1655. Thereafter Léger was nominated to serve as minister 
in Luserna San Giovanni in the early 1660s. Driven out by the duke of Savoy, 
he settled in Leiden, where he compiled and published his Histoire générale, 
which appeared at Leiden in 1669.9? In his preface, Léger reported that he had 
been asked to extend the earlier work of Pierre Gilles, especially given that the 
latter's work had said so little about the medieval Waldenses, their beliefs and 
church life.9? Given his heroic role in the events of the 1650s and his closeness 
to the congregations, Léger's work has enjoyed considerable credibility down 
the years. It is therefore important to note that, while he disposed of unique 
material and recollections for the events of his own lifetime, for the medieval 
period Léger essentially depended on transcribing the work of others. The ear- 
lier sections of the Histoire générale consist in large measure of a re-working 
of Samuel Morland's editions of medieval texts, and also of those edited in 
Perrin's history, derived via Morland or directly from Perrin's work itself. 

Like Morland, Léger began with a geographical description of the valleys, 
which in this case included rather charming engravings of marmots and 
chamois, as well as of a curious cross-bred working animal called a jumarre.9! 


89 Jean Léger Histoire générale des Eglises évangéliques des Vallées de Piémont, ou vaudo- 
ises: divisée en deux livres, dont le premier fait voir incontestablement quelle a esté [i.e. été] 
de tous tems [i.e temps] tant leur discipline, que sur tout [ie. surtout] leur doctrine, & de 
quelle maniere elles l'ont si constamment conservée en une si grande pureté, dés que Dieu les 
a tirées des ténébres du paganisme jusques à présent, sans interruption, & nécessité de réfor- 
mation, et le second traite généralement de toutes les plus considérables persécutions quelles 
ont souffertes, pour la soutenir, sur tout |ie. surtout] des que Inquisition a commencé à 
régner sur les chrétiens, jusques à l'an 1664 (Leiden: 1669). 

9o Léger Histoire générale, signature d 2 recto. 

91 Léger, Histoire generale, 6-8. See https://valdesina.it/en/2017/09/29/the-waldensian-vall 
eys-bestiary-jumarre/ for discussion of the latter, which generated much scepticism after 
Léger's time. 
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He continued with an erudite but derivative analysis of the medieval dis- 
senting movements which came (after receiving many names) to be known 
as “Waldensian.’ The third chapter essentially copied Morland's catalogue of 
manuscripts at Cambridge, though only following his list as far as the letter 
G.?? Léger then supplied an additional list of manuscripts discovered in the 
region of Pragelato and used by Perrin. For the remainder of the first part of 
his history, Léger presented a series of extracts from the manuscripts already 
processed by Perrin and Morland. These he described as “eschantillons,” sam- 
ples or instances, of the ancient literature of the movement. He began with a 
slightly truncated version of the “Noble Lesson" as published by Morland.9* 
Chapter v was a translation of “the Fear of the Lord” from Morland; vi of 
“Tribulations”; vi1 the exposition or gloss on the Lord's Prayer, in the slightly 
abridged form which Morland had provided.95 For the remainder of Chapters 
vil through x1 Léger transcribed the pieces found in the first part of Perrin’s 
book 111 wholesale, though curiously he reversed their order?9 Chapters x11- 
XIII consisted of a combination of materials already published by Perrin, with 
Morland's texts interspersed.?? Notably, when quoting texts edited by Morland, 
Léger supplied both the dialect and the French versions, where Morland had 
supplied the dialect and the English; when using Perrin, Léger gave only the 
French in full, as was the case in Perrin’s original. There can thus be no doubt as 
to which sources Léger used. Chapters XIV-XVI came entirely from Morland's 
transcriptions.?? Chapter xv11 presented Morland's edition of Perrin's compos- 
ite confession of faith, with Morland's spurious date of 120 appended; then 
the Angrogna propositions of 1532 in Perrin's edited and reorganized form; 


92 Léger, Histoire générale, 21—3. 

93 Léger Histoire générale, 24—5. 

94 Léger Histoire generale, 26-30, and compare Morland, History of The Evangelical Churches, 
99-120. 

95 Léger Histoire générale, 30-34, and compare Morland, History of The Evangelical 
Churches, 119 bis-124; Léger, Histoire générale, 35-40, and compare Morland, History of 
The Evangelical Churches, 125-133; Léger, Histoire generale, 40-46, and compare Morland, 
History of The Evangelical Churches, 133-42. 

96 Léger, Histoire générale, 47-64, and compare Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 1, 157—211, though Léger 
reversed the order in which Perrin presented these documents. 

97 Léger, Histoire générale, 64—7, and compare Perrin, Vaudois, image 506-13; Léger, 67-8, 
and compare Morland, History of The Evangelical Churches, 174-6; Léger, 69-70, and com- 
pare both Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 11, 330-3, and Morland, 176-7. 

98 Léger, Histoire generale, 71-91, and compare both Morland, History of The Evangelical 
Churches, 142—73, and Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 11, 253-323. 
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then a Bohemian confession of faith from 1535, also derived from Morland.99 
Reformation-era material comprised the next few chapters. 

Chapters xx-xxv of Léger's history presented an account of the corruption 
and decline of the medieval Church, similar to that found in Morland's intro- 
duction, but in this case probably not entirely derived from his work. Léger 
here worked as a library-bound scholar: he transmitted and elaborated the 
Protestant narrative that the Waldenses grew apart from the Catholic Church 
when the latter (and not the Waldenses) became unfaithful to its professions 
and increasingly deviated from the Gospel.100 Chapters XXVI-XXVII1 presented 
“proofs of antiquity" similar in argument to those in Morland's chapter 3 of 
book 1.101 Chapters xxxI-xxxII resumed the quotation and translation of 
Morland's materials.?? Jean Léger, despite his intimate acquaintance with 
the culture and traditions of the peoples of the valleys, was overwhelmingly 
dependent for his historical account of medieval Waldensianism upon the 
published works of previous historians who had obtained the manuscript 
sources and published them before him. By the time that Léger was compil- 
ing his history in the Netherlands, the surviving primary sources for medieval 
Waldensian history had long since been removed from the valleys. Léger had 
the best opportunity to write original prose when he wrote general medieval 
church history from the texts available in Leiden, and in the later books where 
he related the events of his own lifetime.!03 

The most serious problem with the use which 17th-century Protestant his- 
torians made of the medieval materials was their very limited awareness of 
the origins and theological character of the medieval texts which they were 
reading. It has been well established for some decades that the dialect manu- 
scripts discovered in the Pragelato region towards the end of the 16th century 
combined some texts which were adaptations of works of medieval Catholic 


99 Léger Histoire générale, 92-95, and compare both Morland, History of The Evangelical 
Churches, 30-4, and Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 1, 79-87; Léger, 95-96, and compare both Morland, 
39-41, and Perrin, Vaudois, vol. 1, 158-60; Léger, 96-105, and compare Morland, 43-59. 

100 Léger, Histoire générale, 131-160. 

101 Léger, Histoire generale, 160-175, and compare Morland, History of The Evangelical 
Churches, 8-29. In this case there appear to be close similarities between the materials 
used, rather than direct translation from Morland to Léger. 

102 Léger, Histoire générale, 190-199, and compare both Morland, History of The Evangelical 
Churches, 72-93, and Perrin, Vaudois vol. 11, 225-252 (ch. xxx); Léger, 199-205, and com- 
pare Morland, History of The Evangelical Churches, 178-187 (ch. xxx1). 

103 Though even there, Léger may have copied substantially from Morland: though he had 
direct experience of the events, Léger did not have direct access to the surviving docu- 
ments, by then in Cambridge. 
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piety; some texts which derived from the Unity of Brethren, incorporating ear- 
lier Hussite material from the second quarter of the ı5th century; and a certain 
amount of material, especially poetry and sermons, some of which may be 
authentically Waldensian.!0* Most of the surviving manuscript copies appear 
to date from the early 16th century, despite the archaic calligraphy in which 
they were written.!°5 In fairness, neither the Protestants nor their Catholic 
opponents were in a position to investigate the origins of the material in their 
hands. Yet the insistence on pressing the date of some of the materials to four 
hundred years before the Reformation, and thus to some fifty years before the 
ministry of Valdes, did their subsequent reputation few favours. 


5.5 Peter Allix 

One further 17th-century contributor to Waldensian historiography calls for dis- 
cussion, the émigré Huguenot and Anglican clergyman Pierre (or Peter) Allix 
(1641-1717). Unlike most of the authors discussed here, Allix was a prolific and 
widely published author on other religious topics.!96 He was closely acquainted 
with the bishops and leading figures of the Church of England from his arrival 
in Britain in the 1680s to the 1710s, and wrote on a range of controversial issues 
during that turbulent time in the Church's history. He also published in 1690 
and 1692 two substantial works respectively on the history of the “churches of 
Piedmont" (by which he essentially meant the Waldenses) and the "churches 
of the Albigenses.”!°7 Allix took the argument already formulated by Ussher at 
the beginning of the 17th century and developed it with even greater erudition, 


104 See chapter 20 on the manuscript literature in this volume. As early as Emilio Comba's 
work in the late 19th century, it was accepted that much especially of the prose literature 
was not, as to its origins, authentically Waldensian. Comba observed: “What does this 
amount to, but a confession that side by side with a poetry that is truly Waldensian, we 
have a prose that is very little so? This doubt crossed our minds at the commencement of 
this research. It continued whilst we proceeded; and now that we have reached the end, 
we confess that it has not left us" Emilio Comba, History of the Waldenses of Italy from 
their Origin to the Reformation, trans. Teofilo E. Comba (London: 1889), 238-9. 

105 SeeAnneBrenon, “The Waldensian Books,” in Peter Biller and Anne Hudson (eds.), Heresy 
and Literacy, 1000-1530 (Cambridge: 1994), 137-59. 

106 See the article, "Allix, Peter" by Vivienne Larminie in the Oxford Dictionary of National 
Biography, at  https://www-oxforddnb-com.ezproxy.cul.columbia.edu/view/10.1093/ 
ref:odnb/9780198614128.001.0001/odnb-g9780198614128-e-407?rskey=hYGflK&result=1. 

107 Peter (Pierre) Allix, Some Remarks upon the Ecclesiastical History of the Ancient Churches 
of Piedmont (London: 1690); Peter Allix, Remarks upon the Ecclesiastical History of the 
Antient Churches of the Albigenses (London: 1692). 
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not least in the hope of rebutting the French Catholic polemicist Jacques- 
Bénigne Bossuet (1627-1704) and his History of the Variations of the Protestant 
Churches.'?? Allix’s work on the churches of Piedmont has been extensively 
used by later historians, not least because he transcribed (with inaccuracies) 
some important inquisitorial registers incorporated into Cambridge University 
Library but not published before. However, his 1690 history was not primarily a 
history of the Waldenses at all. As the author explained in his preface, that task 
had already been done by other historians, whom he listed and had read.!0? 
Rather, Allix sought to write the pre-history, so to speak, of the dissenting 
churches of the Middle Ages. He attempted this task by arguing, with impres- 
sive erudition in the patristic and later sources, that for many centuries since 
antiquity the churches of northern Italy had held themselves at a distance from 
the practices, doctrines, and political pretensions of the Roman see. Century by 
century, Allix traced the exceptionalism of northern Italy, especially through 
the Ambrosian rite of Milan, which he argued had been corrupted into a more 
Catholic form in later ages.!? He elaborated in some detail on the ministry 
of the gth-century bishop Claudius of Turin, believed to have been an icono- 
phobe and exponent of non-Roman Christianity.!! Consequently, as Allix 
argued in his chapter x111, the Waldenses had no need to protest against the 
Catholic Church until its practices became progressively more anti-Christian, 
not least because they were somewhat insulated from Rome in northern 
Italy.!2 Waldensianism, in essence, was nothing more nor less than the con- 
tinuation of the purer Christianity of the northern Italian Church of the early 
Middle Ages into the time of Roman self-assertion and error. Like Ussher, but 
in much fuller detail, Allix argued that the accusation of Manichaeanism was 
falsely alleged against the Albigenses and even the Waldenses. There were 
some Manichaeans in northern Italy, but to tar so many heretics with that 
brush was the result of ecclesiastical malice.!? The Waldenses were properly 
so named from the valleys and not from "Peter Waldo," who appeared long 
after their communities were established.!^ While Allix did discuss some of 


108 Jacques Benigne Bossuet, Histoire des variations des églises protestantes, 2 vols. (Paris:1688). 
On this work, see also Alfred Rébelliau, Bossuet, historien du protestantisme: Étude sur U 
"Histoire des variations" et sur la controverse au dix-septieme siécle, 3rd ed. (Paris: 1909). 

109 Allix, Some Remarks, preface, signature b 3 verso. 

110 Allix, Some Remarks, 36-45. 

111 Allix, Some Remarks, 58-79. 

112 Allix, Some Remarks, 109-118. 

113 Allix, Some Remarks, 158. 

114 Allix, Some Remarks, 166—7, 175. 
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the late medieval trial materials towards the end of his work, he did so mostly 
to discredit Catholic polemics who had used these documents, claiming that 
the registers elaborated the beliefs of the accused in ways that they had never 
admitted.!5 Allix's companion volume on the Albigenses, much shorter than 
his 1690 treatise, made similar arguments, but about the Languedoc rather 
than the north of Italy.!6 In the same manner as before, he sought to refute the 
allegation that the Albigenses were Manichaeans.!!7 


6 The Roman Catholic Response 


From the time of Matthias Flacius onwards, Roman Catholic polemical histo- 
rians responded with a combination of rhetorical disdain and fiercely detailed 
scholarship to the Protestant claims for the antiquity of their non-Roman, 
proto-reformed traditions. Essentially, the Catholic argument reversed the 
Reformed argument at nearly all points. Catholic scholars claimed that the 
Roman Catholic tradition was the one, true, ancient form of the Christian 
faith, and that "heresies" had always risen up against it while failing to win 
over more than a few misguided adherents. The many different names of the 
medieval heretical movements did, indeed, represent a wide range of differ- 
ent protests by different heresiarchs. Many of these either taught ideas which 
were minimally different from the Catholicism of their own time (as were the 
early Waldenses, whom some Catholic commentators described as schismat- 
ics more than heretics)!8 or they taught radically heretical ideas offensive to 
Catholics and Protestants alike, such as Manichaean errors about God, the cre- 
ated order, Christology, or the kinds of foods to be eaten. 

One of the most interesting consequences of the theological conflict over 
medieval heresy in the period of confessional orthodoxy was that Catholics, no 
less than Protestants, sought to identify, publish, and dissect the archival evi- 
dence of medieval heretical movements. By and large Catholic historians such 
as Jakob Gretser SJ. (1562-1625) chose to edit inquisitorial sources from the 
High and later Middle Ages, both literary attacks on heresy by theologians and, 


115 Allix, Some Remarks, 269-280; for the (often defective) transcriptions of inquisitorial reg- 
isters and other documents, see 297-331. 

116 Allix, Remarks upon the ... Albigenses, e.g. 1-120. 

117 Allix, Remarks upon the ... Albigenses, 131-179. 

118 Allix, Some Remarks, 183-197, in explicit rebuttal of Bossuet, Variations (1688), vol. 2, 
222-224. 
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in some cases, more practical works written by working inquisitors.!? Later 
in the 17th century, Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet summarized significant amounts 
of a Waldensian trial from 1495 to prove a point about Waldensian belief and 
practice.!2° For some of the medieval Catholic texts on Waldensianism, the 
editions published in the era of inter-confessional debate remain the most 
accessible or even the only printed editions available.?! The misfortune of 
all these furiously energetic, scholarly disputants was that, at best, they could 
only hope to convince an insignificant number of their opponents to change 
their minds. Nevertheless, they published texts which continue to be useful for 
scholarly inquiry to this day. 


7 Conclusion 


Reformed Protestant historical writing had by around 1700 formed a coher- 
ent view of the place of medieval Waldensianism within the story of the "true 
Church.” The “heretics” of the Middle Ages, known by various names, but 
linked by their rejection of the distortions of Christianity practiced in medi- 
eval Catholicism, were essentially the heirs and continuators of a purer form 
of Christian witness, originating in late antiquity and continued through the 
age of the early Fathers. The ancestors of the Waldenses had no need to sep- 
arate from Rome, until Rome went so badly astray that the true faithful could 
no longer remain in communion with the Catholic Church. This image was, 
of course, a theological rather than a historical construction, born out of the 
passionate need to affirm the continuity of the true Christian churches from 
the time of the Apostles to the Reformation. Nevertheless, it remained enor- 
mously persuasive in Reformed circles. In the age of Romanticism, it inspired 
evangelical Anglicans, especially, to take an interest in the descendants of the 
Vaudois, living in difficult circumstances in the valleys, and to endow the val- 
leys with schools, a theological college, and the foundations for the scholarly 


119 Jakob Gretser's copious works are listed in at http://www.prdl.org/author view.php?s- 
130&limit-10&a id-762&sort- (accessed 19 August 2020). 

120 Bossuet, Histoire des variations (1688), vol. 2, 233-236. This forms part of Bossuet's more 
extensive discussion of the Waldenses and other medieval heretics in Book xi of the 
Variations, vol. 2, 155-325. 

121 See, eg. Jakob Gretser Lucae Tudensis episcopi, scriptores aliquot succedanei contra 
sectam Waldensium: nunc primum in lucem editi cum prolegomenis et notis; in quibus de 
Waldensium factionibus, peruersisq|ue] dogmatis copiose disseritur (Ingolstadt: 1613); 
Jakob Gretser, Trias scriptorum adversus Waldensium sectam (Ingolstadt: 1614). 
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establishment which the Chiesa Valdese still supports. Ironically, it was the 
burgeoning of intellectual culture among Vaudois Protestants, and their rela- 
tively early embrace of higher-critical approaches to Scripture, theology, and 
church history, which would inspire Vaudois historians from Emilio Comba 
(1839-1904) onwards to lay the foundations of a more discerning, less dogmat- 
ically driven vision of the history of Waldensian witness. 
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Cromwell, Oliver 519, 521 
crosses, worn on clothing by penitent 
heretics 43, 190, 193, 217-18, 285, 357, 
364, 489 
crusades against heresy 63, 263, 489-90 


101, 105, 132, 


245, 264-5, 325, 


140, 147, 149, 156, 197, 


INDEX 


Albigensian 28, 36-7, 40, 49, 85, 88, 103, 
107-8, 247, 358, 430, 501, 516 

Hussite 140, 151 

Waldensian (Alpine, 1488) 240, 244, 250, 
252, 261, 275, 291, 294, 298, 302-7, 322— 
4, 328, 342-4, 415, 445-56, 489, 492 

Waldensian (Bohemia) 145 

Cum dormirent homines 175-6, 178, 180 


Cuneo 226, 328, 487 
Cyprian 31 
Czech language 148, 151, 153, 155 


Czech Republic 139 


Daide, Peter 363 
d'Albalat, Pere, archbishop of Tarragona 92 
d’Alieze, Berard 36, 47-8 
Danube, the 123 
Dauphiné, the 114, 227, 237-8, 242, 244, 
246-53, 257-8, 261, 264, 273-88, 
291-312, 328, 340, 342, 348, 357, 373, 379, 
399, 410-11, 414-15, 445-8, 453, 455-6, 
482, 484, 489, 491-2, 495, 499, 515 
Bec Dauphin 277 
Chambre des Comptes of 302, 415, 
447, 514 
Parlement of 305-6, 447 
Reformed Church of 460 
Dauphins of Viennois 274 
David of Augsburg, Ps- 463 
de Lange, Albert 4 
de Rame, Fazy 447,453 
de Rame, Pierre 453 
deacons, Waldensian 46, 67 
dead, prayers and offerings for 39, 46, 63, 
65, 106, 172, 187, 231, 235-6, 254, 284, 
362, 366, 377, 380, 510 
masses said forthe dead 255 
Dejean, Petronilla 60, 62-3 
Delbacono, Giovanni 231 
Delicieux, Bernard 375 
demon-worshipping, allegations of 397, 401, 
403, 405, 409, 414 
demonology 407 
Demonte 4u 
Denisette 395 
desacralization, in Waldensian attitudes 236 
Desplas, Peter 37,53 
Deutach 201 
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Diana, cult of 401, 416 

Die 304 

Diego, bishop of Osma 

Diez, Friedrich 461-2 

Dijon, Waldensian manuscriptheldin 461 

disputations 39, 68-9, 81, 85-7, 364 

Doat Collection 41-4 

Döllinger, Ignaz von 396 

Dombes 404 

Dominic, St. (Dominic Guzman, also Dominic 
ofCaleruega) 38, 68, 85, 364, 509 

Dominican friars and order 11, 41, 44-5, 49, 
53, 60, 91, 93, 105, 110-11, 124, 126, 128, 
144—5, 164, 169, 178, 186—7, 191, 193, 195, 
197, 199, 207, 211, 213-14, 227, 229, 253, 
257, 274, 286-7, 295-6, 357, 363-5, 368, 
370, 372-3, 382, 398, 401, 403, 405, 412, 
430-1, 435-6, 447, 502 

archive of 229 

Donatism 38-9, 46-7, 63, 72, 89, 190, 192, 
255, 362 

Donauwörth 

Dondaine, Antoine 

Dörink, Grete 171 

Dormillouse (also Dourmillouse) 

Dossat, Yves 44, 50, 82, 113 

Draendorf (Drändorf), John 

Dragovinthian Manichaeans 

Draguignan 493 

‘Dresden school, the 


28, 38, 85 


152, 201 
11,50 


321-2, 434 


149—50, 200 
90-1 


148-50, 152, 157 


Drigenberger, Helwig 200-1 

Dróme 515 

Douai 395 

Du Bois, Louis 396 

dualist heresy 11, 28, 36, 38, 52, 84, 86, 90-1, 


239, 359, 362, 365, 400 
see also Cathars and Catharism 
Dubbione 231 
Dublin 155, 330 
Trinity College, Library of 293, 310, 330, 
446, 460-1, 466, 472, 511, 514, 519 


Durance, river and valley 242, 250, 276, 
280, 322 
Durand de Najac 93, 427 


Durand of Huesca (also Durän of Huesca, 
Durand d’Osca) 3, 23, 28-9, 38, 40, 51, 
78, 82-91, 99, 103, 105, 427 


his propositum conversationis 86-7 
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Durant/Durand, Peter, inquisitor 
Durier, Jacquet 407 


67, 363 


Duvernoy, Jacques 42, 46, 50 
Easter rituals 66, 326 
Ebrinus 86 


Ecclesiasticus 238 
Eck, Johannes von 502 
Education of children, Waldensian 
treatise 471 
Eichstätt 201 
Eidgenossenschaft 262 
see also Switzerland 
Eleanor of Aragon 354 
Elne 88, 427-8, 430 
Embrun 246-8, 252, 276-8, 280-1, 297, 304, 
345, 413, 482 
archbishopric of 273, 275-6, 287, 
291-4, 302-3, 305, 307, 321, 373, 447, 
514, 519-21 
Emé, Oronce 308, 414, 447, 449-50, 452, 455 
emigration, by Waldenses 4-5 
Empire, the Holy Roman 
184, 186, 188, 197, 416 
England, Church of 524, 527 


107-8, 112, 123, 139, 


English language 517,522 
Enns, river 123,169 
Epistles, biblical 
learned by barbes 329, 349, 368 


in Waldensian sermon collections 471 

Epistola Fratrum de Italia 129 

Erasmus 466 

Erfurt 168,377 

Ermengard (also Ermengaud) of 
Béziers 39-40, 52, 54, 86 

see also Pseudo-Ermengaud 

Ermengona 231 

Ernest of Pardubitz / Pardubice, archbishop 
ofPrague 143,145 

Esclarmonde of Foix 60 

Escoulan, Berenger 46 

Esteban, bishop of Huesca 82 

"Eternal Father”, Waldensian poem 465 

Etienne de Bourbon 16, 18-19, 21, 25, 104, 
335-6, 367, 436 

Eucharist, the 2, 25-6, 30, 39-40, 46, 65-6, 
86, 89, 140, 149, 172, 177, 190, 192, 198, 
229, 255, 265, 284-5, 326, 338, 365, 378, 
415, 489 


INDEX 


Eudes 1 of Vaudemont, bishop of Toul 184 
Eugenius IV, pope 406-7 
Evreux 408 
excommunication 18, 20, 46, 63, 452 
exhumation of deceased heretics — 44, 
190, 277 

297, 299-300 
extreme unction 25 
Eymerich / Eymeric, Nicolau / Nicholas, and 

his Directorium 246, 370-6, 381, 399, 


401, 403 


Exilles 


Fabre, Pierre, inquisitor 247, 296-7 

Fabri, Antoine, inquisitor 345 

Fabrissa, Bernarda 60 

Faetar, dialect 494 

Faeto 492-3 

Faidit, Guillemette 70 

Faidita, Gaucelina 429 

fairies 

Fais de Sapiac 71 

Falken, Conrad 192-4 

Falquet, Laurence 492-3 

families and family structure 
Cathar 58 
Waldensian 54 

famine 423 


401-2 


Fanjeaux n 
Cahiers de Fanjeaux 50 
Farel, Guillaume 259-60 
Farnese, Alessandro, cardinal 
see Paul III, pope 
fasting, Waldensian attitudes to 48,174 


Fathers of the Church 16-17, 82, 125, 473, 527 
Waldensian translation of sayings 
from 467-8 


Faucaire, Pons 70 
Faure, Bernarda/Bernarde 
Faure, Catalan 276 
Faure, Perrin 47 
Felix v, antipope 
of Savoy 

Fenestrelle 232, 344, 453 

Ferrer, Pere, inquisitor 49, 67, 91-2 


56,64 


see Amadeus VIII, duke 


Ferrer (also Ferrier) Vincent 286-7, 295-6, 
400, 412, 491 

Ferwer family 215 

Feuchter Jörg 109 

Feugeyron, Ponce, inquisitor 247-9, 297 


INDEX 


Fina, of Lanzo 338-9 
Finicella 402 
Fiore, Maria 344 
Fiore, Petro 344 
Flacius Illyricus, Matthias 126, 133, 141, 
148, 151, 164, 178-80, 501, 503, 508-11, 
518, 526 
Flanders 408 
flight, magical 401, 405, 415 
Florence, Council of 406 
Floret, Daniel 454 
Foggia 492 
Foix 38, 45-6, 54, 57 
countof 85 
Fontaine, Charles Aloyse 209 
Fontevrault, order of 424, 439 
food, and heresy 41-2, 326 
footwear, as sign of early Waldensian 
identity 24, 40, 49, 52-3, 80-1, 87, 
92, 142 
Forcalquier 248, 253, 274, 297, 304, 448 
Foresti, Giacomo Filippo 501 
Forez 404 
Formicarius 403 
Formond 58 
Fornier, Marcellin 275, 278, 286 
Fortuño de Asín 82 
Foulques, bishop of Toulouse 
Foulques, Guy 
see Clement Iv, pope 
Fournier, Jacques, inquisitor 
see Benedict XII, pope 
Fournier Raymond 41 
Fourth Crusade, the 43 
France, kingdom of 20, 25, 31, 35-73, 100, 


28,85 


113, 131, 176, 186, 247, 250, 257, 261, 274, 
294, 307, 361, 363, 365, 368, 408, 416, 
445, 447, 456, 504 
Francesco 'Ultramontanus, of Gap, 
barbe 231-2, 237-8 
Franche-Comté 47, 185-6, 404-5 
Francis I, king of France 261-2, 265 
Francis of Assisi 509 


Franciscan friars and order 41, 93, 11, 13-14, 


127, 144, 197, 227, 229, 239, 246-5, 248, 

287, 291, 296-7, 303-4, 373, 375, 381, 

382, 426, 439, 446-7, 456 
asinquisitors 274, 276, 283, 357 
Observants 296, 402-3, 456 
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Spirituals 113, 242, 246, 248 
Tertiaries 382 
Franco-Provengal, language 254, 257, 273, 
320, 341, 349-51, 398, 404-5, 416, 479, 
483, 490-1, 494 
Franconia 199, 201 
Franconis, Humbert, inquisitor 213 
Francou, Agnes 45-6, 64 
Francou, Stephen 45 
Fraticelli, the 239, 403, 484, 491 
Fredenwalde 163,165 
Frederick of Eichstätt 197 
Frederick of Mühlhausen 191, 194 
Frederick 11, Holy Roman Emperor 110, 
123, 168 
Freiburger Geschichtsblätter 208 
Freissinieres 252-3, 278, 280, 283, 288, 294, 
296, 298, 303-7, 309, 321-2, 342-3, 348, 
433-4, 446-8, 453, 491-2 
French language 156,184, 207, 211-12, 216, 
398, 405, 408, 413, 416, 486, 507, 516— 
17,522 
friars 
see Dominican friars and order; 
Franciscan friars and order 
Friars Minor 
see Franciscan friars and order 
Fribourg (Freiburg im Uechtland) 156, 199, 
207-20, 249, 355, 373-4, 404-5, 407- 
8, 438 
Recueil diplomatique du Canton de 
Fribourg 210 
Reformed Church of 210 
Friedberg 198 
Frieß, Edmund 122 
Frugoni, Arsenio 101 
Fuscaldo 482, 487-8 


Galambra, river 297, 299 

Galindo de Perola 82 

Gallican Church 243 

Gallus of Neuhaus / Jindřichův Hradec 128, 
142, 144—6, 148 

Galosna, Antonio 382-3, 400 

Galvan 44-5 

Gambach, Nickli 218 

Gap 237, 239, 253, 279, 291, 307 

Garcias, Peter 37,53 

Garcin, Jeanne 299 
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Garden of Solace, Waldensian treatise 469 
Gari, Huguet 246 

Garonne 56 

Garrigli, Pietro 246 

Garsten 129, 131, 133, 178, 180-1 

Gasc, Peregrine 35-6, 41, 43, 56, 65 
Gascony 47-8, 55, 65, 242, 246, 253 
Gauraldi,P. 429 
Gauron, Bertin 283 
Gauterio, Giovanni 
Gelido, Pero 262 
Genesis, Book of 341, 347 


230-1 


Geneva 155, 219, 245, 262, 324, 330, 480, 
486-8, 505, 507, 517, 519 
Bibliothéque de Genéve 293, 330, 460- 
1, 466 
Company of Pastors of 486, 493 
Genoa 227, 282, 492 
Geoffroy of Auxerre 13,19, 334 


Georg of Poděbrady, king of Bohemia 140 

Georg von Hohenlohe, bishop of Passau 131 

George, Heinzli 218 

George Johann 218 

George, Rolet 218 

Georges d' Amboise, cardinal 
307, 455-6 

Gerald 58 

Geralda 60,429 

Geraldi, Gaucelina 429 

Gerard of Arles 46 

Gerard of Frachet 430 

Géraud, Guillaume, son of Hugues 70 

German Democratic Republic 180 

German language 128, 143-4, 147-8, 151, 154, 
156, 164, 167, 169, 171, 175, 178, 187, 207, 
211-12, 373, 379, 517 

Germanasca, valley of 225, 318, 328, 448, 459 

Germany 31, 121-220, 260, 287, 306, 339, 
348, 502 

see also Empire, Holy Roman 

Ghislieri, Michele (later Pope Pius v), 
inquisitor 488 

Giacometta 383 

Giaime 238 

Giaveno 230-1, 235, 237, 336, 373, 399 

Gilles des Gilles, barbe 486 

Gilles, Pierre 432-3, 480-2, 484-5, 487, 
492-3, 518, 521 


261, 264, 


INDEX 


Giovanni da Capestrano 403 
Giovanni de Badis, inquisitor 227-8 
Giovanni di Susa, inquisitor 401 
Giovannono 237 
Girard, Giovanni, of Meana, barbe 324 
Giraudo, Andrea 4 
Glossa Ordinaria,the ı5 
Gniezno 372 
goats 401, 413 
Gobaudi, Vincent 345 
Gonnet, Giovanni 61,129, 211 
good works, theological views on 260, 311 
“Gospel of the Four Seeds”, Waldensian 
poem 464 
Gospels, the 233, 327, 329, 332, 337, 345, 349, 
368, 471 
Gossaw, Cüne 384 
Gossaw, Herman 384-5 
Gossaw, Heyll 384 
‘Gothia’ go 
Gothic style 176 
Gotslawa 164 
Göttweig fragment 142 
Gouléme-Gaillarde, family 58, 71 
Gourdon 57-8, 60, 62, 69, 71, 430-1 
Goytro or Goytrac, Palmerio 232 
grace, period of, before inquisition 356, 373 
grammar, textof 434 
Grasser, Johann Jakob 517 
Gratian 13,509 
Decretum of 31, 130, 301, 332 
Greek Church 493 
Greek Manichaeans 90 
Gregorian Reform movement 105, 255, 266 
Gregorio, cardinal of Sant'Angelo 79-80 
Gregory, St. 31 
Gregory IX, pope 93, 187, 357 
Gregory XI, pope 246-7, 400 
Grenoble 248, 275, 279, 291-4, 297, 304, 
446, 452 
Parlement of 296, 298, 306-7 
Waldensian manuscripts held in 461, 
466, 472 
Gretser, Jacob 
Griot, Daniel 448-9, 451 
Griot, Pierre 257, 259, 294, 311, 317-18, 433, 491 
'Grublinslude, name for Waldensian 
masters 200 


126, 132, 526 
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Grundmann, Herbert 56, 422 
Guardia Lombardorum 481 
Guardia Piemontese 
see La Guardia 
Gudal, Garcia, bishop of Huesca 82 
Guérin, Anthoine 257 
Guglielma, of Villaretto 230 
Guglielmo Arnaldi 29 
Gui, Bernard, inquisitor 36, 45, 47-8, 58, 
62-3, 65-6, 103, 146, 166, 246, 335, 357, 
366-7, 370-2, 375-7, 380-2, 386, 398, 
436-7, 440 
Practica inquisitionis 
370, 398 
Guibe, Robert 306-7 
Guichard de Pontigny, archbishop of 
Lyons 
see Guiscard de Pontigny, archbishop 
of Lyons 
Guichard of Troyes, bishop 403 
Guiges VII, Dauphin of Viennois 277 
Guilelmus Monachi 107 
Guillaume de St-Antonin 85, 427 
Guillaume de St-Marcel, inquisitor 274 
Guillaume de Menthonay, bishop of 
Lausanne 213 
Guillaume de Saint-Marcel, inquisitor 114 
Guillaume de Jonquières 104,113 
Guillaume de Valence, inquisitor 109-10 
Guillaume v11 des Bordes, archbishop of 
Embrun 278 
Guiot, Pierre 323-4 
Guiot, Thomas 304, 325-6, 354, 451-2 
Guiot, Thomas, son of Bermond 329 
Guiraud de Cahors 11 
Guiscard de Pontigny, archbishop of 
Lyons 19,425 
Guy de Perpignan 501 
Guy of Montpellier 427 


336, 366-7, 


Gyrtrud 378 

Habsburg dynasty 123-4, 140-1, 480 
Haggai 31 

Hail Mary see Ave Maria 


Hansen, Joseph 396 

Haupt, Hermann 122,184 

healing, Waldensian practice of 70-1, 319- 
22, 364, 422-440, 483 
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Heidelberg 192-3, 200 
University of 191-4, 200 
Heiligenkreuz fragment 142 
Heinrich of Olomouc, inquisitor 
Henri, barbe 323 
Henri de Marcy, or de Clairvaux 13,19 
Henry of Engelstadt 189 
Henry of Lausanne 106 
Hieronymus of Prague 148 
Himberg 128 
Hippolyte de Bardonnechia 452 
Historich-Biographischen Lexikon der 
Schweiz 208 
historiography, of Waldensianism 4-5, 102, 
164, 178, 186, 226, 233, 286, 291-4, 309, 
379-81, 423, 433, 436-7, 440, 499-528 
Hlaváček, Ivan 142-3, 147 
Hlavácek, Petr 145 
Holinka, Rudolf 143 
Holy Spirit 
confraternity of 438 
order of 427,439 
Honorius III, pope 89 
Hospitaller order 81 
hospitals 14, 70, 88, 364, 423, 426-8, 430, 
435, 438-9 
Huesca 3, 81-3, 88 
Hugo of Ehenheim 199 
Hugo, Mermet (also Mermet of Marly) 208, 
211-12, 216-17 
Huguenots 262, 495, 512, 515, 524 
Hugues de la Palud, lord of Varax 453-4 
Huguette dela Cóte 45-6, 63-4, 70,114 
Hukman, Heyne 384 
humanists and humanism 141 
Humbert 11, Dauphin of Viennois 247, 
274, 277-8 
Humiliati 20 
Hungary 81, 165, 173, 181 
hunger, relief of 423 
Hus, Jan 139-40, 147-9, 155, 157, 179, 502, 
510, 512 
his works translated in Waldensian 
469-70 


128-30, 135 


manuscripts 
Husinetz 148 
Hussites and Hussitism 133, 139-41, 147-52, 

155-7, 177, 199-202, 207, 209, 211-12, 243, 

258, 405, 415, 468-9, 499, 503-4, 517, 524 
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Iberian Peninsula 25 
Iglau /Jihlava 144 
images, religious, Waldensian attitudes 
to 235-6, 362 
Implicitfaith 360, 371 
imprisonment, as punishment for 
heresy 37,104, 111, 177, 193, 279, 
282, 357 
as means to compel admission of 
heresy 375 
indulgences 46, 248, 366, 380, 510 
infanticide 402, 415 
infirmaries, monastic 175 
initiation ceremonies 399 
Innocent III, pope 20, 28, 40, 55, 81, 86-9, 
107, 184-5, 261-2, 427 
his De contemptu mundi 
Innocent Iv, pope 93 
Innocent VI, pope 482 
Innocent VIII, pope 304, 342, 445, 447, 452, 
454, 456 
inquisitors and inquisition 2, 35-6, 40-4, 
49, 62—5, 72, 91-2, 100-1, 104-5, 109-14, 
121, 123-8, 131, 133-5, 141-5, 152, 164, 166, 
168-70, 174, 181, 190-1, 193-5, 207, 209, 
211, 214-19, 225-31, 235, 237-9, 242, 244, 
246—50, 252-3, 256, 260, 263, 266, 274— 
5, 277—891, 283, 285, 288, 291, 294, 296, 
302-6, 335-40, 346, 348, 363-5, 368-70, 
373-6, 382, 385-6, 398-9, 405, 409, 413, 
435-6, 439-40, 445, 447-8, 456, 481, 
484-6, 488-9, 511, 527 
annulled on appeal 308, 449, 453, 456 
manuals of 43-4, 47, 61, 78, 92, 101, 103, 
105, 131—2, 141-2, 146, 169, 246, 335, 356, 
360-2, 364-5, 370, 372, 377, 500 
question-lists usedby 376-9 
registers of 2, 43—5, 47, 50, 52, 65-7, 
103, 141-2, 164, 166, 175, 178-81, 207, 
230-1, 239, 293-4, 318-19, 342, 356, 
368, 382, 430, 436, 438, 500, 510, 514, 
519-21, 525-6 
interrogations by 170-5, 213-14, 231, 257, 
259, 335, 340-3, 354-86, 446, 453 
see also under names of individual 
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inquisitors 
Institoris, Henricus 304, 306, 502-3 
Interrogations, Minor and Major, Waldensian 
treatises 470 


INDEX 
iron trade 123 
Isarn de Castres 68 
Isere, Archives Departementales 275, 293 
‘Italian brethren’ 29-31 
Italianlanguage 345, 486, 507 
Italy 1,5, 20, 25, 29-31, 100, 121, 129, 131, 156, 


186, 291, 294, 296, 357, 362, 373, 416, 445, 
462, 479, 481, 483, 490, 493, 504, 525 
Itinerancy, characteristic of barbes 30, 51, 
57, 59, 61, 67-8, 71, 130, 132, 197, 231-8, 
244, 256, 266, 317-18, 320, 346, 414 
ofwomen preachers 333-6 
Izarn 49 


Jaco, compiler of the Bestiary 327 
Jacob of Mies / Jakoubek ze Stříbra 149 
Jacobus de Rebiria zu 
Jacobus of Benevento 469 
Jacomin of Burgundy, barbe 
Jacquier, Jean 276 
Jacques, barbe 323 
Jacques de Montmaur 287 
Jacques de Vitry 426, 439 
Jacques du Clercq 339-40, 395 
Jacqueta 380 
Jagiellonian dynasty 141 
Jakob von Praroman 214 
James ı, king of Aragon 78, 91 
James, St. 426 
Janavel, Josué 521 
Jean Bellesmains, archbishop of Lyons 19 
Jean de Bourgogne 105 
Jean de Lorraine 46, 67, 70 
Jean de Marseille ıu 
Jean de Puynoix 295 
Jean de Roma, inquisitor 
264, 431, 433, 435-6 
Jean de Vienne 45-6, 114 
Jerome 31 
Jesuit order 126, 190, 275, 278, 286 
Jesus Christ 1,22, 62, 70, 84, 148, 233-4, 321, 
325, 328, 332 

Christology, heresies about 229, 284, 526 

Jews and Judaism 38, 114, 124, 242, 248, 250, 


323-4 


252, 257, 259-60, 


396, 483 
Joachim of Fiore 85 
Joan of Arc 297-8, 409 


Joana, Waldensian 48 
Johannes Paduanus 131, 142, 146 


INDEX 


Johannetus, barbe 448 

John Chrysostom, St. 471 

John of Abbeville 89 

John of Cerno 48 

John of Jenstein / Jenštejn / Jenštejna, 
archbishop of Prague 143, 145, 168 

John of Luxemburg, king of 
Bohemia 140,144 

John of Mainz 189 

John of Narbonne 39,85 

John of Noet 193-4 

John of Plauen 201 

John of Saint-Pierre, inquisitor 

John xxtı, pope 

Josephites 20 

Jota, Katharina 218 


43-4, 365 
227-9, 237, 246, 276-7, 403 


Jullian, Fazion 433-4 
Jumarre 521 

Jura, the 244, 252 

justification by faith 

justin, Guilhem 285 
Justinger Konrad 213 


265, 310 


Kaaden / Kadaň 144 
Kaakstedt 163 
Kaelber, Lutz 62 
Käsenbrod, Augustin 503 
Katharina 378 
killing, Waldensian attitudes to 

see capital punishment, objections to 
Koch, G. 61 
Komotau / Chomutow 143-4 
Königsgrätz / Hradec Krälove 144 
Krems 
Kungstein, John 190 
Kurze, Dietrich 180, 376, 378 


121, 123, 127 


La Guardia 480-3, 487, 489-90 

La Motta 492 

La Popelinière, Henri, historian 512 

la Roque d’Antheron 266 

La Tour du Pin, family of 274 

Lacroisille 59 

Ladislaus 11, king of Bohemia and Hungary, 
letter to 470, 503 

Ladislaus Posthumus, duke of Austria 140 

Laget, Simon 112 

Lahnstein, John 200 

Lambert, inquisitor 144 
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Lambert, Francois, barbe 329 

Lambert, Francois, reformer 259 

Lambert, Malcolm 49, 51, 54, 71-2 

Lamberti, Jehan 281 

Landau 503 

Languedoc, the 2, 4, 1-12, 35-73, 81-2, 85, 
88, 99, 111, 166, 357, 368, 467, 495, 510— 
12, 526 

Lantelme, Bartolomeo 343, 449 

Lantelme, Caterina 343 

Lantelme, Margarita 343 

Lantelme, Pietro 343, 449 


Lanzo, valley 226, 338, 399 
Laon 423 
lArgentiére 252-3, 278, 280-1, 288, 294-6, 


303-6, 322, 342-3, 446-8, 453 

Lateran Council, Fourth (1215) 13 

Lateran Council, Third (1179) 15, 17, 19, 78 

Latin language 17,66, 68, 72, 141, 155, 164, 
166, 173, 185, 216, 310, 320, 338, 356, 364, 
375, 379, 409, 465, 468 

Laurac 68 

Lauragais 54-5, 57, 365 

Laurence of Bfezová 151 

Laurent of Orléans 469 

Lausanne 207, 21, 213-14, 216, 218, 295, 340, 
373, 411 

Laux, Waldensian meeting at 

Law, of Moses 68 

Laypeople 13,18, 68, 87 

Le Broussard, Pierre, inquisitor 395 

Le Franc, Martin 339-40 

LeMans 455 

LePuy 42-3 

Le Roy Ladurie, Emmanuel 45 

Le Serre 3u 

Lea, Henry Charles 305 

League of Schmalkalden 508 

Léger Antoine 460 

Léger Jean 433, 460, 517, 521-4 

Léglu, Catherine 49 

Leiden 521 

Leipzig. Karl-Marx-University of 180 

Lennard, Samson 517 

Lentolo, Scipione 485, 487, 507 

Leonardo, parish priest 338 

lepers, care of 426-7, 435, 438-9 

Les Vigneaux 278 

Lesdiguieres, family 519 


260, 291, 309 
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lese-majeste, heresy as 261-2 
Leser, Johannes 129-30, 436 
Letter of Friends, Waldensian text 
Liber antiheresis 23, 83 

Liber Electorum 72, 122, 129-31, 379-80, 436 
Liber contra Manichaeos 11, 83, 86, 90-1 
Lichtenau 197 

Limborch, Philip van 51, 375 

Linz 


468 


123, 129, 142 
Lisieux 408-9 
l'Isle-sur-la-Sorgue 110-13, 492 
literacy and learning, among heretics 13, 
15-16, 18, 26, 48-9, 87, 174, 200, 237, 320, 
323, 335, 364, 371, 378 
Lleida, diocese of 79 
Lodeve 47 
Lodovico daApiano 485 
Lollards 512 
Lomagne 47 
Lombard, Pierre iu 
Lombardy 126, 227, 277, 282, 345, 357, 369, 
373, 401, 431, 510 
Poor of 26-9, 124 
Lord’s Prayer, Waldensian use of 46, 48, 65- 
6, 239, 339, 437 
Waldensian commentaryon 467, 522 
Lord’s Supper 
see Eucharist 
Lorraine 184,186 
Losque 82 
Louis vii, king of France gı 
Louis x1, king of France 264, 286, 302-3, 
305, 447 
Louis x11, king of France 
306, 308 
Lourmarin 251, 266 
Luberon, the 101, 242, 245, 250-3, 255, 257, 
259, 261-3, 265-6, 505 
Lucca 176 
Lucera 492 
Lucifer, alleged worship of 
5, 404 
Lucius III, pope 20, 35, 79, 83, 501 
Ludivici, Fazy 322 
Ludovici, Jehanne 322 
Luke / Lukas of Prague 
Lusatia, Upper 139, 167 
Luserna, valleys of 227, 229, 231, 310, 328 
Torre di (now Torre Pellice) 518 


100, 261, 264, 


170-1, 178, 381- 


15577» 470, 502 
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Luserna San Giovanni 521 

Luther Martin 243, 259, 264, 452, 502-3, 508 

Lutherans and Lutheranism 126, 133, 141, 
164, 178, 244-5, 250, 252, 257, 259-61, 
504, 508, 510 

Lydius, Balthasar 517 

lying, Waldensian prohibition on 38, 46, 48, 

365, 384 

11, 13, 15-18, 20-2, 24, 27, 31, 35, 72, 

99-100, 257, 334, 402, 405-6, 408, 424— 

6, 506, 509-10, 518 

archbishops of 19, 425 

see also Poor of Lyons 


Lyons 


Madrid n 
Magdeburg Centuries 508-9 
magic, combined with heresy 
accusations 397, 401, 403, 411-12 
Mainz, city and archbishopric of 140, 187, 
189-91, 194-5, 198, 212, 355 
Chronicon Moguntinum 190 
Church of St. Martin 191 
Mainz-Bingen 189 
majoralis, Waldensian 46, 65-7 
Malaucene 
Maleczek, Werner 122 
Malkaw, John 193-4 
Malleus Maleficarum 304-5, 416, 503 
Malrazen 56 
Malvicino, Valerio, inquisitor 
Manasses’s prayer 467 
Manduel 11 
Manfred 1n 
Manfredonia 491 
Mangold, Peter 195 
Mangone 489 
Manichaeanism 64, 90, 99, 103, 108, 187, 
513, 525-6 
see also Cathars and Catharism, 
dualist heresy 
Manifestatio haeresis 24-5 
manual labour, among Waldensians 
Map, Walter 15-17, 21, 79 
Marbach, Annals of 186 
Marc, barbe 323 
Margaret, sister of Frederick II 123 
Margaret of Cedynia 437 
Margaretha 171 
Margherita of Pragelato 231 


110, 112 


489 


70, 84 


INDEX 


Marietta 383 
Marly 208, 212 
marmots 521 
“Marquet” see Uscegli, Marco 
marriage 2, 167, 172, 311, 341-2, 349-50, 365, 
415, 432, 510 
barbes become married 317 
endogamy or intermarriage among 
Waldenses 166, 254, 483, 490, 494 
treatise by Jan Hus 469 
Marseilles 88, 103, 111-12, 114, 227-9, 237, 
245, 297 
Martin, barbe 257, 318 
Martin of Meana, barbe 324 


Martin V, pope 197, 297 

Martin leFranc 295, 41-12 

Martin of Krems 127-8 

Martin of Prague, inquisitor 145-7 
Martin, Gabriel 302, 415 

Martin, Pierre 453 

Martineto, Lorenzo, of Laux 237-8 


Martino delLaux 231 

Martini, Galharda 61 

Martini, Peter 61,69 

martyrologies, Protestant 

see also Crespin, Jean 

Mary, St. 174, 428, 470 

Marx, Jean 275, 292, 297, 411 

Marxism 61 

Masson, Pierre 257-8, 260, 294, 309, 317, 
327, 329, 348, 350, 471 

‘masters’, Waldensian (also barbes, brothers, 
preachers, “seygnores”) 2,130,146, 
188-9, 195, 197, 200-1, 231, 244, 283-5, 
288, 320-1, 323, 327, 337, 345, 377, 449 

Matheod, Jean 449 

Matthew, Unfinished Work on, in Waldensian 
manuscripts 471 

Matthew of Cracovia 145-6 

Maundy Thursday 66 

Maurienne valley 401 

Maury, Huguette 42 

Maynes, Christian 47 

Mazeres 47 

Meana diSusa 324-5, 515 

medical recipes 327 

medicine, practice of see healing 

MediterraneanSea 25,54 

Melanchthon, Philipp 508 


487-8, 490, 504-8 
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memorizing, by Waldenses 48-9 
mendicant orders see Dominican friars and 
order; Franciscan friars and order 
Mentoulles 344, 449, 451 
Mercier, Franck 4 
Merindol 250-1, 254, 259-60, 262, 264, 266, 
348, 505, 510 
Merlo, Grado Giovanni 
399-400 
Mermet, Hugo 
see Hugo, Mermet 
Messina 488 
Metz 184-6 
Michael de Causis 147 
Michael of Senftenberg 154 
Michel, barbe 
Michele di Pragelato 238 
Milan 25-6, 87, 302, 308, 525 
Milla, Giacomo 232 
miltalha 322, 434 
ministers 
as name for Waldensian preachers 320 
Reformed 486, 495 
Miolo, Gerolamo 309-12, 317, 324-5, 327, 
414, 432, 455, 514-15, 520 
Modestin, Georg 4 
Moissac 35, 65, 354, 430 
Mollat, Guillaume 66, 367 
Mollat, Michel 422-3, 439 
Molnar, Amedeo 134, 149-50, 156, 211 
monasteries, and poorrelief 424 
monasticism 14, 62, 88 
Moneta of Cremona 131, 379, 431 
money, collected by Waldenses to support 
eachother 369,384 
Montaillou 45,66 
Montalto 480, 482, 489 
Montauban 35, 42, 56-8, 66, 68—70, 72, 109, 
113, 428-30 
Montcuq 56,60, 64-5, 69, 430 
Montearagón 79,82 
Monteleone 492 
Montélier 276 
Montélimar 107 
Monteux 
Montespieu 64 


3, 54, 62, 255-6, 


321-2 


107, 110, 112-13 


Montgenévre pass 277, 304 
Montpellier 46, 185 
Montpezat 430 
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Monumenta Germaniae Historica 
Moran, Jean 47 
Moravia 128, 139-43, 145, 147, 154-5, 157, 165 
Morel, Georges 257-60, 294, 309, 317, 327, 
329, 348, 350, 431, 433, 435, 471, 520 
Morland, Samuel 330, 432-4, 460, 
517, 519-23 
Morlhon 55, 358 
Mossu, family 215 
Mossu, Willi 438-9 
Motet, Pierre 282 
Moti, Bardonnéche 299 
Motta Montecorvino see La Motta 
Munich 207 
Munier, Pierre 
Murs 251 
Muslims 38, 304 
Mutlová, Petra 150 


207, 209 


407-8 


Na Algars (also Algartz) du Villar 
NaCoutes 66 
Na Sauris 65 
Naples 488 
kingdom of 479, 481-2, 489 
Narbonne 22, 24, 37, 54, 59, 79, 88, 90, 
93, 424-7 
Narbonne Order of Proceedings 361-5 
Navarrus, bishop of Couserans 28,85 
needles, left by Waldenses for their 
followers 256, 347-8 
Negrin, Stefano 486, 488 
Netherlands, the 523 
Neuhaus / Jindřichův Hradec 144 
Neuhofen 435 
Neumark (Brandenburg) 163-4, 173, 175 
Neumeister, Waldensian bishop 128, 135 
"New Sermon", Waldensian poem 465 
"New Solace" Waldensian poem 465 
New Testament, the 17,20, 31 53, 57, 325 
Waldensian translations of 462, 466 
Nice 261,304, 448 
Nicholas of Blaufelden 197 
Nicholas of Clermont, cardinal 86 


56, 60 


Nicholas / Nikolaus of Dresden 148-50, 
155, 469 

Nicholas of Kirn 192, 194 

Nicholas of Saulheim 191, 194 

Nicholas of Solothurn 169, 172, 188 


Nicholas of Vienna 130 


INDEX 


Nickson, Margaret 126 
Nicodemism 103, 255, 484 

Nider, Johannes 403 

nigromancy 414 

Niklaus of Landau, inquisitor 214 
Nikolas of Pelhřimov / Pilgram 
Nimes 
Nineveh 108 

Noah 301 341-2 
“Nobla Leyczon”, poem 


151, 155, 202 
105, 110 


1, 327-8, 461-2, 464, 
520, 522 

Noel, Estienne 507 

Normandy 408 

notarial records 208, 214, 237-8, 253-4, 300, 
347-8, 359, 363, 383, 438, 482-3 

novenas 254 

Nowe Objezierze 384 

Nükommen, Greda 216 

Nürnberg 

Nyons 515 


201, 211 


oaths and oath-swearing, Waldensian 
attitudes to 25, 38, 40, 46, 48, 60, 63- 
4, 84, 86-7, 125, 146, 150, 154, 200, 231, 
238, 255, 284, 311, 321, 336-7, 362, 364-6, 
380, 384 
canonical oath of purgation 
oath taken at heresy trials 
Occitan, language 
238, 460, 462 
occupations, of Waldenses 166, 431-2, 436 
Ochsenbein, Gottlieb Friedrich 
Oder river 163 
Oecolampadius, Joannes 
327, 348-50, 431, 471 
ointment 434 
Old Testament 31,325 
Waldensian translations of 467 
Olmiitz / Olomouc 140, 144-5, 503 
Orbassano 232 
Orbe 407 
ordinations 
Catholic 86, 378 
Waldensian 63, 65-7 
Orleans 400 


214, 358-9 
354 356 
15-17, 49, 72, 129, 155, 157, 


210-1 


294, 309-10, 317, 


siege of 297, 409 
Ornolac 46 
Orange 107, 245, 247-8, 253, 297, 304, 448 
Orders, religious 172 


INDEX 


Origo Valdensium treatise 
Orneta / Wormditt 167 
Orthodox Christianity 140 
Ortlibians 124, 186 
Osasco 282 
Ostorero, Martine 4 
Otto von Lonsdorf, bishop of Passau 124 
Ottokar 11 Pfemysl, duke of Austria and king 
of Bohemia 121, 123-4, 126, 140, 143 
Oulx 253,257, 318, 324, 414-15, 491 
ecclesiastical provostship of 294, 307 
monastery of St. Laurent 354 
OurFather see Lord's Prayer, 
Waldensian use of 


167-8, 175-7 


303, 306-7 


Oybin 


pacifism 153-4 
Palacky, Frantisek 152 
Palatinate, the 192 
Pallon, Angelin 303 
Palm Sunday 348 
Pamiers 28, 38, 45, 50, 55, 59, 68, 85, 114, 
245, 355 
diocese of 168 
Pana, Waldensian woman 69, 71, 364 


Panza, inquisitor 485 
Paola 482-3 
Papacy the 13,47, 49, 64, 84, 90, 99, 102, 112, 


135, 150-1, 228, 247-8, 263-5, 323, 366, 
369, 380, 428, 447, 456, 484, 510, 512, 525 
at Avignon 242-3, 276, 286-7, 492 
see also under names of individual popes 
papal legates, as inquisitors 358 
Papoušek von Sobeslav, John 151 
Paravy, Pierrette 258, 292, 295, 298-9, 301 
Paris 38, 294, 446, 453 
Bibliotheque nationale 
293, 410 
Cathedral of Notre-Dame 
Parlement of 455 
Theology faculty of 360, 363 
parish priests 167, 174, 176, 214, 216, 228, 255, 
348, 357, 360, 373 
parlements, French 248, 250, 260-1, 263-4 
Parler, Peter 176 
Pascal, Pierre 276 
Pascal, Telmon 346-7 
Pascal, Thomas 306, 455 
Pascale, Gian Luigi 487-8, 506 


11, 41, 275, 


22, 456 
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pascayrare, meaning of 325-6 
Passagini 20 
Passau 
diocese of 123-5, 169, 368, 510 
"Passauer Anonymous" 
135, 368, 370, 435, 437 
Passet, Bertrande 343 
Passet, Jean 343 
Pastore / Pastre, Francois 
Pastre, Martino / Martin 
Patarines 20,108 
Patria, Luca 299 
Patrisdom, Lantelme 
Patschovksy, Alexander 
145-7, 166 
Pattemouche 294, 317 
Paul, St. 334, 349, 375 
Paul, assistant to Peter Zwicker 169 
Paul ıı,pope 261-2 
Pauliv, pope 488 
Pauserdi, Georges 454-5 
Pavillard, Agnelleta 219 
Pavillard, Johanot 219 
Pavonio, Antonio 229 
Paysd'Aigues 251 
Payne (also Paine), Peter 149-50, 202 
Pedro de Luna see Benedict XIII, 
Avignonese antipope 
Peireto of Coazze 232, 237 
Peironeta of Beauregard 319, 323, 328, 344— 
8,351 
Pelayo, cardinal 86 
Pelhisson, William, inquisitor and 
chronicler 44,53 
Pellice, valley of 225, 229, 237, 245, 252, 282, 
295, 311, 318, 321, 328, 413, 453, 459 
penances 
assigned to heretics by ecclesiastics 43, 
170, 190, 281, 356, 428, 430 
assigned to heretics by Waldenses 
197, 239, 361, 378 
secret penance 195,197 
Penitence, Waldensian treatise on 469 
penitential crosses, worn on clothing see 
crosses, worn on clothing by penitent 
heretics 
Pere de Tavartet 79 
Peregrina 354 
Péronne 58,60 


121, 124—7, 131, 


449 
228-31, 237, 245 


299 
126, 128, 141-3, 


173-4, 
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Peroneta "Bruna" 
Perosa, valley 
Perosa Argentina 227 
Perrin, Jean Paul 100-1, 286, 293, 460, 482-3, 
485, 514—22 
Perrotet, Anguilla 212, 217 
Perrotet,Jacquet 212 
Peter St. 12,19,28,375 
Peter 11, king of Aragon 78, 80-1, 88 
Peter Cantor (Peter the Chanter) 22 
Peter Lombard 509 
Peter of Aubenas 430 
Peter of Dresden 148, 150 
Peter of Gruyeres, judge 403 
Peter ofKirn 192-4 
Peter ofles Barthes 69 
Peter of Les Vaux-de-Cernay 38, 40, 54, 59, 
63-5, 85 
Peter of Pilichsdorf 132 
Peter of Vals 58, 62, 71, 364 
Peter the Venerable 107 
Peter von Breslau, bishop of Passau 124 
Peter von Naéerac, inquisitor 144 
“Peter the Waldensian" 154-5 
“Peter Waldo", mistaken name for Valdes 1- 
12, 264, 509, 518, 525 
Petrobrusians 106 
Peyronette, of Beauregard 
see Peironeta, of Beauregard 
Philibert,John 48 
Philip, duke of Burgundy 339 
Philip 11, king of Spain 480 
Philip of Savoy, lord of Piedmont 
Philippe vr, king of France 274 
Philippe de Savoie, governor of the 
Dauphiné 305 
Philosophers, sayings of, Waldensian 
text 468-9 
Piacenza 26 
Picards 153 
Piccolomini, Enea Silvio 
see Pius 11, pope (Enea Silvio Piccolomini) 
Piedmont 3, 225-40, 242, 244, 246, 251-2, 
257, 264, 273, 275, 282, 285, 336, 338-9, 
346, 355, 357, 373-4, 379, 381-2, 399- 
401, 404-5, 411, 447, 459, 486-7, 491-2, 
495, 499, 504, 518, 524-5 
massacres in, 1655 519, 521 
Waldensian war, 1560-1 505, 507 


238, 328, 336-7, 346 
227, 229, 231, 282 


227, 229 


INDEX 


Piedmontese dialect 273 

Pierina 401 

Pierre, husband of Peironeta/ 
Peyronette 345 

Pierre de la Barriere 66 

Pierre dela Chapelle 71 

Pierre des Monts, inquisitor 278 

Pierre d'Estaing, cardinal-bishop of 
Ostia 280 


Pietro di Jacopo, barbe 253, 257, 318, 491 


Pietro di Ruffa, inquisitor 229 
Pignon, Laurent 401-2 
Pikarts (also Pighards) 502-3 


pilgrimages 
required of penitent heretics 


177, 218, 357, 365 
their value dismissed by 


42-3, 104, 


Waldenses 235-6 
Pinasca 231 
Pinerolo 226-7, 282, 285, 399-400 


Pisa, Councilof 248 


Pius 11, pope (Enea Silvio Piccolomini) 147- 
8,151, 407, 511 

plague, effects of 166, 278 

Planca, Michele 237 

“Platonic republic" 209-1, 216 

Plouvier, François, inquisitor 247, 253, 304, 


308, 447-8, 456 
Po valley 20, 26-7 
podestat 107,12 
poems, Waldensian 327, 463-5, 524 
Polan, Herman 176 
Poland 163,173 
Pomerania 131, 133, 179 
Ponceto 237 
Ponia 36 
Pons de la Jonquière 66, 70, 428 
Pons of Parnac, inquisitor 44 
Pons, Ponce 447 
‘Poor Catholics’ 29, 38, 40, 50, 67, 73, 78, 87- 
90, 93, 99, 103, 427-8, 430 
PoorClares 72 
‘Poor of Christ, as name for the 


Waldenses 20, 45, 232-3, 323, 404 
‘Poor of Lyons, as name for the 
Waldenses 20-2, 27, 45, 52, 79-80, 87, 


103, 106, 108-9, 112-13, 142, 169, 187, 242, 
244, 246, 249, 335. 346, 368, 396, 398, 
404, 406, 408, 413, 445, 447, 513 


INDEX 


‘Poor in Spirit; as name for the 
Waldenses 18, 21-2, 25, 29, 31 
Porte, Antoni, barbe 323-4 
potion, magic 400-1, 403 
poverty 
efforts to relieve 


7, 439 
religious 


422-4, 428, 436- 


12-13, 15-17, 25, 28, 39, 41, 44, 
87, 113, 180, 197, 318-19, 347-8, 510 
Prachatitz / Prachatice 144,148 
Pradelles 363 
Pragelato, valleyand village 225, 227, 
239-40, 273, 285-6, 291, 294, 296, 300, 
302, 304, 306-8, 311, 317-18, 323, 329, 
342-4, 354, 446, 448-9, 451-4, 468, 481, 
514, 522-3 
Prague 144, 176-7, 193, 200, 202 
Compactata of 140 
bishopric, later archbishopric of 
142,168 
Hussites in 147-50 
University of 140, 147, 167, 178, 386 
prayer, Waldensian attitudes to 48, 65-6, 87, 
104, 174, 311, 354, 365 
“Prayer”, Waldensian poem 465 
preachers, Waldensian 125, 129-31, 236-9, 
244, 252-3, 256-7, 287, 291, 317-30, 337, 
339, 343, 345, 347, 414-15 
women 333-6 
see also barbes, brothers, masters, 
“seygnores” 
preaching, Waldensian 2, 12-13, 16, 18, 22, 
39, 42, 53, 57, 59, 62-4, 66-8, 79, 84—6, 
104-5, 107, 146, 172-3, 184, 199, 202, 
231-2, 237, 239, 256, 283-4, 319, 332, 335, 
350, 363-5, 378, 380, 409, 425, 428, 430, 
448, 472, 484, 506 
by ecclesiastics against heresy 
448, 452 
Catholic, alleged deficiencies 
of 287, 295-6 
public, by Reformed ministers 
see also sermons 
predestination 84, 260, 265 
Preger, Wilhelm 126 
Premonstratensian order 
Pfemyslid dynasty 123-4, 140, 143-4 
Prenzlau 163-4, 178 
Privas 515 


140, 


296, 446, 


480 


334, 423 
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Processions 
religious 172 
penitential 217 
prostitution 114, 395 
Protestants and Protestantism 
226, 239, 293-4, 317, 395, 485, 494, 499- 
500, 502, 504-5, 511-12, 519 
‘denominational’ 245, 263 
Provençal language see Franco-Provençal 
language, Occitan language 
Provence 99-103, 106-7, 111-12, 114, 237, 
242-66, 274, 286, 292, 297, 304, 357, 
430, 448, 479-80, 483, 489, 492, 494, 
499, 518 
countof 108 
massacres of Waldenses in, 1545 
489, 502, 505, 508, 510 
Provins 408 
Prussia 193, 200 
Pruza (or Perruzza, or Perouse), 
Guilhem 283-5, 491 
Pruza (or Perruzza, or Perouse), Johan 
5, 491 
Psalter, the 15,17 
Pseudo-Ermengaud 106-7 
Pseudo-Rainerius (also Pseudo- 
Reinerius) 126, 169, 510-12 
Puigverd, À. de 81 
purgatory, attitudesto 46-7, 63, 65, 146, 
150-1, 172, 174, 200, 212, 231, 236, 254, 
284, 362, 366, 377, 380, 439, 470, 510 
Puylaurens 59 
see also William of Puylaurens 
Pyrenees, the 28, 35, 38, 57, 72, 85, 245 


12, 102, 209, 


262-3, 


283- 


Quercy 35, 42-3, 50, 54-7, 60, 62, 64, 66-72, 
101, 109, 253, 354, 428, 430 

Queyras 279, 281 

Quintus liber fachureriorum 298, 302, 415 

Raimond, Bernard 57 

Ramon, bishop of Tarragona 87 

Ramon de Penyafort (also Raymond of 
Peñaforte) 78, 89, 92 

Randow, river 163 

Ranulph of Plassac, inquisitor 44 

Ranzano, Pierre 412 

Raoul de Gaucourt 297-8 


Rautenstock, Bartholomaeus 149-50 
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Raymond de St-Paul 85-6 

Raymond of Capua 191 

Raymond, of Daventria (Deventer) 37,425 

Raymond of Sainte-Foy 45-7, 49, 51, 55, 61- 
2, 64-7, 69, 245-6 

Raymond vi, count of Toulouse 354 

Raymond vii, count of Toulouse 40, 247 

Raymond-Roger, count of Foix 59 

Raymonda of Castres 62 

Raymunda of Balinis 59 

Raynard of Palajac 363 

Raynouard, Francois 461 

Recognition, men of 231-2 

Reconciled Poor 29 

Reformation, the 102,141 239, 257-9, 265, 
291, 294, 309-12, 317, 332, 348, 350, 395, 
404, 456, 459-60, 482, 494, 499, 501-2, 
518, 523 

Reformed Church, French 
505, 515 

Reformed Protestantism 480, 507-8, 511, 
514, 517, 527 

Reformers, the 259-60, 263, 291, 309-12, 
499-500, 504 

Reiser, Frederick / Friedrich 

relics and reliquaries 176 

Reotier 278 

Rescriptum haeresiarcharum 

resurrection, beliefs about 68, 362, 365 

Revelation, book of 13,107, 301, 341-2, 382, 512 

Waldensian extracts from 468 

Rhineland 184, 192, 198-9, 200, 202, 304, 373 

Rhineland-Palatinate 189 

Rhone Valley, the 15, 99-114, 242, 248, 


273 415, 499; 


134, 152, 201, 21-12 


29-30, 124-5 


254, 261 
Richard of Maggenberg 208, 219, 437 
Richeudi, Rodolfo 232 
Rivalta 232 
Rixende of Limoux 60 
Robert of Arbrissel 439 
Robert of Auxerre 423-4 
Robert of Courson 358 
Rodez 44 


Rom of Sapiac 70 
Romance languages 21112, 310, 379, 436, 461 
see also Franco-Provengal, language; 
Occitan, language; “Waldensian”, 
language 


INDEX 


Romanticism 527 
Romanus Bonaventure, cardinal of St. Angelo, 
papallegate 91,107, 358-9 

13, 19-21, 28, 43, 85-6, 154, 229, 304, 
380, 402, 406, 488, 527 

Biblioteca nazionale 89 
Ronco, Giovanni di 26-8 
Roque, Peter Raymond 57 
Rorengo, Marc-Antonio 518 
Roschach, Ernest 49 
Rostaign d’Ancecune, archbishop of 

Embrun 303, 306-7 

Rostang de Venasque 112 
Rouen 308, 456 
48, 50, 54-5, 82 
Rouse, Mary and Richard 51 
Roussa, pass of 231 
Roux, Bernarde 71 
Ruchier, Antoine 281-2 
Rudolph of Habsburg 123 


Rome 


Rouergue 


Ruffi, Jacques, barbe 323-4 
Rüggisberg 217 
Russeneyden, Henne 192-4 
Saaz / Žatec 144,152 


Sabatati, name for Waldenses see footwear, 

as sign of early Waldensian identity 
sabbat, witches’ 4, 291, 396-7, 400-1, 405-6, 

411, 414-15 
Sacconi, Rainier 126-7 
sacraments 39, 63, 79, 83, 87, 105-8, 190, 237, 

255, 362, 406, 415, 470, 484, 510, 512 

see also baptism, Eucharist 
sacramentals 
see blessed objects, Waldensian 

attitudes to 
Sadoleto, Jacopo, bishop of 

Carpentras 261, 265 
Sager, Peter 217-18 
Saillans 276 
Saint-André de Vienne 
Saint-Denis 42 
Saint-Gall / Sankt-Gallen 262 
Saint-Gaudens 48 
Saint-Gilles 42-3, 46, 245 
Saint-Martin de Queyrieres 
Saint-Nauphary 56,70 
Saint-Paul-Cap-de-Joux 363 


280 


279, 282 


INDEX 


Saint-Saturnin 67 
saints, Waldensian attitudes to 47, 172, 284, 
377, 470 
Saix 55 
Bernarda of 62 
Saluzzo, marquisate of 226, 229 
salvation, theologies of 260, 465, 510 
Salvioni, Carlo 462 
Salzburg, archdiocese of 
Samuele di Cassini 157, 518 
San Gillio Torinese 232 
San Juan de la Peña 82 
San Martino, valley 
see Germanasca, valley 
San Pedro el Viejo 82 
San Sisto dei Valdesi 480, 482-3, 489-90 
San Vicenzo 480, 482 
Sancha of Aragon 81 
"sandal-wearers" see footwear, as sign of 
early Waldensian identity 
Sangone, valley 226, 230-2, 235-8, 336, 
338, 346 
Santiago de Compostela 42-3 
Sauveterre 430 
Savigliano 282 
Savona 303 
Savoy, county and later duchy of 248-9, 252, 
273-4, 299, 383, 404, 412, 416, 445, 447, 
453, 456, 485, 488, 507, 519, 521 
Saxony 179 
Sayssa,B. 105 
Schaffhausen 262 
Schism, the Great, of the West 
247-8, 261, 263 
scholasticism 31, 104, 130, 178, 334, 363, 365 
"schools" of heresy 125, 130, 148, 187, 328, 
435, 510 
Scripture 2, 15-18, 31, 37, 67, 71, 82, 104, 125, 
132, 184, 187, 200, 301, 320, 336-7, 341-2, 
452, 464, 473, 510, 528 
Waldensian translations of 463, 465-7, 
473, 509 
Sebile des Mares 412 
secular judges, in heresy cases 
Segl, Peter 122, 124-5, 128 
Seguy, Pons 67 
Seilan (also Seila), Peter, inquisitor 41-3, 55, 
66-7, 109, 357, 364, 374-5, 428, 430, 439 


124, 127 


102, 243, 


250, 263-4, 298 
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self-defence 505, 507 
Selge, Kurt-Victor n 
Sensi, Giovanni 400, 402 
Serarius, Nicholas 190 
Serre, Jean, of Murs 157 
Sermon on the Mount, the 21 
sermons 
preached by clergy to heretics 344 
Waldensian 327, 341, 463, 471-3, 524 
sexual sins 174, 372, 398-9, 401, 404, 406 
orgies, Waldenses accused of 171, 301-2, 
307, 312, 340, 375, 381-5, 397, 400, 403, 
413-14, 485 
"seygnores" title given to Waldensian 
preachers 232, 235, 237-9, 320 
Sforza, Galeazzo Maria, duke of Milan 302 
Shahar, Shulamith 51, 61 
Shepherd of Hermas, Waldensian 
translation of 467 
Sibille de Lagarde 69 
Sibillia 401 
Sicart (fictional heretic) 49 
Sicily 488 
Siegfried, former Waldensian 129-30 
Siegfried 111 of Eppstein, archbishop of 
Mainz 186 
Sigismund of Luxemburg, Holy Roman 
Emperor 140, 147, 151 
Silesia 139, 200 
Simmental 403 
Simon, Peter 60 
Simond, barbe 323-4, 448 
Simonutti, Luisa 48 
172, 175, 177 
"sisters" Waldensian 44, 54, 59-63, 66-7, 329 
"sisters in Jesus" 348-50 
see also women 
Sixena 81 
Sixtus Iv, pope (Francesco della 
Rovere) 303, 305 
Slavic peoples 140, 164 
Sleidan, Johannes 510 
Smith, Damian 4 
Solomon 337 


singing, religious 


Solothurn 173,188 
Somme le Roi, translation of 469 
Sorcery 


see witches and witchcraft 
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Soukup, Pavel 147 
Spain 401,480 
Sparks, Christopher 58 
Specklin, Daniel 186 
Speyer, diocese of 193 
Spiegelberg 190 
Spinelli, family 482 
Spinelli, Salvatore 487 
Spoleto 318 
Sprenger, Jacobus 304 
St. Florian 128,131 
St. John, Gospel of 67 
St.John Lateran 13 
St. Marien, Premonstratensian house 423 
St. Peter an der Au 129 
St. Pölten 128 
St. Vitus’s Cathedral, Prague 176 
Stefano, of Bergamo 227 
Stephan of Basel 
Stephanus d’Anse 16 
Stephen of Bourbon 
Bourbon 
Stephen of Fossanova, cardinal 86 
Stiefel, Michael 133, 180 
Steyr 121, 123, 127-8, 131, 133-4, 178, 180-1 
Strasbourg 186, 188-9, 191, 194-202, 212, 245, 
309-10, 355, 373-4, 380, 436 
parishes of St. Peter 196 
Strauss, Hermann 189 
striges, term for witches 
Studer family 215 
Studer, Hanso 217 
Studer, Margareta 217 
Studer, Wilhelm 216 
Stura, mountain and valley of 295, 41 
Stura, valley 252 
Styria 123 
Sunday, observance of 311 
Supper, of the Languedoc Waldenses 
66, 361, 363-4, 375, 398 
Surera (“fat Surera") 216, 218 
surgery, Waldenses practicing 432-3, 439 
see also healing, Waldensian practice of 
Susa 229, 286 
valleyof 294, 318, 324-5 
Swabia 198 
Swatibor of Langendorf / Dlouhä Ves, 


121—2, 134 


see Étienne de 


406-7, 416 


42, 58, 


inquisitor 145 
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Switzerland 156, 188, 260, 262, 348, 405, 407, 
416, 502 
Swydnica / Swidnica 165, 381 


Sylvester I, pope 154-5, 284, 362, 379 

“synagogues’, alleged Waldensian 249, 302, 
307, 340, 382, 396, 400, 408-9, 413- 
14, 416 

syndics 112 

Szczecin / Stettin 163, 165, 169, 178, 181, 188, 
355, 373-4, 382, 384 

St. Mary's church 170 


tablets of Moses 236 
Tabor 
Taborites 


202, 211 
134, 139-40, 150-3, 157, 200-2, 
211, 504 
Taborite texts in Waldensian books 468- 
70, 516 
Tarentaise 
Tarn 56 
Tarn-et-Garonne 428 
Tarragona 78-9, 81, 88, 91-3, 427 
Council of 359-61, 370 
Taylor, Claire 4,42 
Techtermann, Wilhelm 
Tele 378 
Temon 401 
Templars, trial of 403 
temple, for reformed worship 266 
Tercian, Bartolomeo 324 
letter of 325, 468, 515, 520 
texts, Waldensian use of 48, 364, 425, 
459, 479 
see also books, Waldensian 
Teyn church, Prague 145 
Theudas 22-3 
Tholosan, Antoine 287 
Tholosan, Claude 249, 298-301, 411, 414-15 
Thomas, barbe 323-4 
Thouzellier, Christine 
Thuringia 165 
Thurloe, John 519 
Timothy, Epistlesto 334, 349 
Tinctor Jean 409-10 
Tissotet, Aymonet 407 
tithes 105-6, 108, 113, 483 
Tommaso de Casaco, inquisitor 338 
tormentil 434 


246, 297 


209-10, 216 


11-12, 50 
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Torre Pellice 518 
Tortolani 26 
Tortosa 9i 
torture, use of 209, 216-17, 230, 249, 357, 
367-8, 372, 374-5, 383, 395, 400, 434, 
449, 453, 456, 485, 489 
Toul 184 
Toulouse and its region 11,35, 37, 43-4, 47, 
54-6, 65, 67, 72, 90, 108, 111, 354, 358-9, 
364, 366, 368, 426, 439, 511 
Council of 359 
count of 10,364 
Book of Sentences of the Inquisitors 
of 48, 65-6 
Toulza de Lavaur 
Tournai 409 
Tours, Chronique de 107 
Touzet, Jean 70 
Touzet, Raimond 70 
Touzet de Nogues 58 
transubstantiation 30,192, 338-9 
see also Eucharist 
Treasure and Light of Faith, Waldensian 
treatise 469-70 
Tribulations, Waldensian treatise 
on 469,522 
Trier 187, 192-3, 405 
Gesta Treverorum 187 
Troeltsch, Ernst 61-2 
Troger Elsa 216-17 
Tronchin, Thomas 519 
troubadours 40, 49, 460 
Truhlář Josef 143 
Turin 399-400, 403, 463, 481 
diocese of (archdiocese after 1515) 228, 
252, 273-4, 279, 291, 294, 308, 311, 
373, 400 
Turin “Rubeus” 285 
Turnow (also Turnau), Peter 


56, 70 


149-50, 200 
Tylss, procuratrix 374 


Ubl, Karl 121,128 
Ucker / Uecker, river 163 
Uckermark 163-4, 175 


Udenheim 200 

Ugo da Ponzone, inquisitor 227 
Ulric de Torrente, inquisitor 219 
Ulrich / Oldřich of Neuhaus 145 
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Ultramontanes 
name given to followers of Valdes 30-1 
name given to Waldenses in southern 
Italy 479, 485 
Umberto of Pragelato 231 
Umbria 318 
Urban Iv, pope 104, 274 
Urban v, pope 246 
Urbanist faction, in Great Schism 193 
Urbino, Alfonso 489 
Urgell, diocese of 81 
Ursi, Angelus 481 
231, 238, 309, 449; 451, 454 
Ussher, James 330, 460, 511-13, 518-19, 524 
Unity of Brethren (also Unitas 
fratrum) | 139-41, 153-5, 157, 499, 502- 
4, 512, 524 
Universities 172 
Uscegli, Marco 486-8 
usury and usurers 114, 242, 246, 248, 424 
Utraquists and Utraquism 140-1, 149, 151, 
153, 201, 503 
Utrecht, Treaty of 294 
Utz Tremp, Kathrin 4,156, 399-400, 405 


Usseaux 


Vaccarizzo 480, 482 
Vaison 113 
Valdes (also Valdus, Valdesius, and Valdo) 
reputed founder of the Waldensian 
1, 3, 11-31, 38, 83, 85, 100, 
143, 230, 319, 333, 379, 395-6, 399, 405, 
408, 422-6, 428, 431, 436-7, 439, 465, 
506, 512-13, 515, 520, 524 
profession of faith of 11,13, 38, 83, 425, 436 
Valence 104, 276, 296, 304, 345 
bishopric of 273, 291 
Valençono, Giovanni, of Usseaux 
Valentinois 304, 448 
Valgioie 237 
Välimäki, Reima 122, 131-2, 180 
Valleys, Waldensian 225 
Vallouise 252-3, 286, 288, 294-7, 303-6, 322, 
411, 447-8, 453 
Valoy, brothers 433 
Valoy, Odin 433-5 
See also Crispin, Audin 
Valpute 277-83, 285-8, 295, 340, 41-12 
see also Vallouise 


movement 


231,238 
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Valréas | 107, 13-14 
“vauderie” 409 
see also Arras 
Vauderye de Lyonois en brief 405, 410 
see also Arras 
Vaud, Pays de 249, 407, 412 
Vaudry, Perrin 48 
Venard, Marc 251,259 
Verger, Michael 68 
Vergentis in senium 81, 247 
vernacularlearning 67,71 
Verona, Council of 501 
vestments, religious 172 
Vevey 407 
Veyleri, Beatrice 343 
Veyleri, Fazy 343 
Veylet, Jean, inquisitor 247, 303-4 
Vic 79 
Vicaire, Marie-Humbert 50 
Vienne 45, 245-6, 261, 276, 291, 297, 304 
Council of 357, 373 
Vienna 121 123, 128, 133-4, 173, 202 
bishopric of 124 
University of 123, 130, 132 
Vilafranca 91 
Vilhot, Claude 343, 449-50 
Vilhot, Francisia 343 
Vilhot, Madeleine 343 
Vilhot, Turin 343, 449-50 
Villar Pellice 306 
Villaretto 230-1, 451 
Villemur 70 
Villeneuve 45 
Vinay, Valdo 310 
Vincent de Beauvais 501 
Violini, Gentina 322 
Violini, Antoni 322 
Virtues, Waldensian treatises on 469-70 
Vitalis Mari, wife of Angelus Ursi 481 
Viterbo 81 
Viviers-lés-Montagnes 55, 61, 69 
Viviers (Vivarais) 245, 253, 304 
Volturara 492 
von Murten, family 215 
von Praroman, family 215 
Vox in Rama 400,414 
Vulgate Bible 238, 466-7 
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Wakefield, Walter 51 

“Waldensian Brethren’, name for Unity of 
Brethren 499, 502, 512 

Waldensian Church, reformed 1, 273, 495, 
499, 527-8 

“Waldensian” language, as found in 
texts 460-2, 494, 516 

Wars of Religion 245, 265, 275, 507, 514 

Wasen, Betzscha 216-17 

Wasen, Konrad 212 

Wasen, Konrad (husband of Betzscha) 216- 
17, 219 

Wasmod, John, of Homburg | 191,194 

water, holy 172,178 

Wattenbach, Wilhelm 179 

Waythoff, Conrad 189,195 

Weidenhofer,John 189,195 

Wenceslaus 1, duke of Bohemia (St 
Wenceslaus) 176 

Wenceslaus 1, king of Bohemia 123, 140,143 

Wenceslaus tv, king of Bohemia and king of 
the Romans 140,147, 150 

Werner of Eppstein, archbishop of 
Mainz 187 

William, of Puylaurens 38, 40, 44, 52, 59, 68 

William of Broile 53,57 

William of St Antonin see Guillaume de 
St-Antonin 

William of Tudela 40, 49, 53, 55 

Wilma Michaela 60 

Windischhofer Martin 122 

"Winkler, name given to Waldensian 
masters 197, 200, 380 

Wisdom books of Scripture, translations 
of 466-7 

witches and witchcraft 4, 219-20, 246, 248— 
50, 291-3, 295-302, 304, 311, 333, 339, 
395-416 

Wittelsbach dynasty 192 

Wittenberg 141,259 

Wolfenbüttel 141 

ducal library of 179-80 
women 
in Waldensianism 4, 18, 44, 51, 54, 59-63, 

107, 112, 143, 173, 189, 199, 208, 213, 215— 
16, 230-1, 283, 311, 328-9, 332-51, 365, 
372, 381, 383, 450, 454 
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majority of those accused of 
witchcraft 301 
preaching 350, 364 
prohibition on women teaching 
witnesses to heretics 216, 373-4 
witnesses to interrogations 171 
working in hospitals 439 
Worms, diocese of 192-3, 200 
Würzburg 201 
Wyclif, John 140, 147-8, 502, 512 
Wycliffites 149-50, 202 
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Yale University 51 
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Zerner Monique 292 

Ziegler, Jacob 503 

Zittau 167 

Znaim/Znojmo 144 

zur Birken, family, of Strasbourg 196 

zur Birken, Hermann 196-8 

zur Birken, Claus 196 

Zürich 262 

Waldensian manuscriptheldin 461-2, 466 

Zwicker, Peter, inquisitor 121-3, 127, 129-35, 
163-73, 175-8, 18031, 287, 373-5, 377-9, 
382, 384-6, 437, 510 

Zwingli, Huldrych 259 


